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CALHOUN,  SEWARD  AND  LINCOLN.* 

INTERESTING  REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  GREAT  REBELLION. 


The  deliberate  and  successfully 
executed  plot  of  the  conspirators  to 
defeat  Mr.  Douglas  for  President  in 
i860  gave  ample  proof  of  their  con- 
solidated power,  and  indicated  un- 
mistakably their  ultimate  purpose. 
Their  last  and  crowning  political 
move  was  the  one  in  which  they  had 
convened  in  Washington,  what  they 
called  a “ Peace  Congress.” 

When  I tell  you  that  ex-President 
John  Tyler,  the  mere  creature  of  the 
Texas  annexation  conspirators  of 
1845,  was  selected  for  its  president, 
you  can  without  much  effort  get  at 
the  intellectual  and  political  status  of 
nine  out  of  ten  of  the  men  who 
fussed  and  fumed  and  amazed  the 

*The  above  address,  the  first  half  of  which 
was  given  in  the  October  issue,  was  delivered 
by  Hon.  J.  M.  Ashley,  at  Memorial  Hall,  To- 
ledo, Ohio,  on  June  2,  1890.  Gov.  Ashley  is  an 
intelligent  observer  of  events,  and  his  story 
of  what  he  personally  saw,  in  the  great 
drama  of  the  rebellion,  will  be  read  with 
deep  interest. 


II. 

country  by  the  stupidity  and  folly  of 
their  so-called  “ peace  propositions.” 

When  the  future  historian  comes  to 
summarize  the  facts  of  which  I have 
spoken,  he  will  write:  “ Politically, 
from  1843  to  1861,  this  was  the  rot- 
tenest  so-called  civilized  government 
on  earth;  morally,  it  was  a lazar- 
house  full  of  dead  men’s  bones;  finan- 
cially, it  was  bankrupt  in  1861,  and 
the  conspirators  borrowing  money  at 
12  per  cent.”  And  he  will  add,  to  the 
glory  of  our  volunteer  army  of  which 
you  formed  a part,  that  “the  madness 
of  secession  and  the  baseness  of  slave 
conspiracies  at  home  and  slave  piracy 
under  our  flag  on  the  high  seas  was 
then  stamped  out  and  made  impossi- 
ble forever.” 

In  the  midst  of  this  moral  and 
political  abasement  and  national  de- 
gradation of  which  I have  spoken, 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  called  by  his 
countrymen  to  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent. 

Congress  convened  in  extra  session 
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on  his  proclamation.  All  the  laws 
necessary  for  the  organization  of  an 
army  were  enacted.  Full  power  was 
given  him  in  his  discretion  to  order 
and  direct  the  army;  and  for  four 
years,  which  I need  not  undertake  to 
summarize  tomight,  he  so  adminis- 
tered the  government  as  at  every  step 
to  command  the  profound  admira- 
tion, not  only  of  the  great  men  of 
this  country,  but  of  the  great  men  of 
the  world. 

I did  not  want  Mr.  Lincoln  to  in- 
vite either  Mr.  Seward  or  Mr.  Chase 
to  seats  in  his  cabinet.  I was  anxious 
to  have  them  both  in  the  Senate,  as  I 
looked  on  them  as  great  Senators. 
And  then,  I did  not  feel  certain  that 
Mr.  Chase  (who  up  to  that  time  had 
given  no  evidence  of  financial  ability) 
would  make  a successful  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury;  while  as  a Senator  I 
was  certain  that  he  would  stand  with 
the  foremost,  as  he  had  done  during 
his  first  term  in  that  body.  The  leg- 
islature of  Ohio  had  just  elected  him 
for  six  years,  and  in  view  of  the  ap- 
proaching storm  I felt  confident  he 
would  make  no  personal  or  party 
mistake  in  the  Senate,  while  he  might 
fail  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  It 
was  generally  rumored,  early  in  Jan- 
uary, that  Mr.  Seward  was  to  be  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  \vhen  I met  Mr. 
Lincoln  soon  after  he  reached  Wash- 
ington, and  this  announcement  was 
confirmed  by  him,  I simply  said: 
“ Mr.  President,  I cannot  tell  you  how 
much  I regret  it.”  He  expressed 
some  surprise,  and  wanted  to  know 


my  objections.  I answered  that  it 
was  too  late  now  to  talk  about  it,  but 
that  my  objections  were  the  same  as 
those  I had  against  Mr.  Seward’s 
nomination  at  Chicago,  and  that  the 
unsatisfactory  speech  which  he  had 
just  made  in  the  Senate  was  an  addi- 
tional objection. 

I suggested  but  one  name  for  his 
cabinet,  and  that  was  Edwin  M. 
Stanton,  of  Ohio,  for  Secretary  of 
War  (then  a member  of  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan’s cabinet).  I had  knowrn  Mr. 
Stanton  quite  intimately  from  my 
boyhood,  and  recognized  his  great 
ability  and  tireless  energy.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  I had  repeatedly  called 
at  Mr.  Stanton’s  house  to  confer  with 
him  after  he  became  a member  of  Mr. 
Buchanan’s  cabinet,  and  found  him 
to  be  heart  and  soul  against  the  con- 
spirators, that  he  fully  understood 
their  movements,  and  was  ready  and 
anxious  to  defeat  their  plots. 

One  night,  after  a protracted  inter- 
view, he  walked  to  the  door  with  me, 
and  as  he  bade  me  good-night, 
grasped  my  hand  and  said:  “Stand 
firm;  you  men  have  committed  no 
blunder  yet.”  When  I repeated  these 
words  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  related  in 
substance  other  interviews  of  a like 
character,  and  told  him  something 
of  Mr.  Stanton’s  early  life  in  Ohio,  I 
saw  that  I made  an  impression  on 
Mr.  Lincoln  quite  favorable  to  him. 

But  when  the  cabinet  was  an- 
nounced I was  about  as  disappointed 
as  any  man  in  Washington,  because 
there  was  but  one  man  in  it  for  whom 
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I would  have  voted,  as  a first  choice , 
and  for  him  only  because  he  was  from 
a border  slave  State,  and  that  man 
was  Mr.  Bates,  of  Missouri,  for  Attor- 
ney-General. 

Of  course,  I was  delighted  when 
later  on  Mr.  Lincoln  made  Mr.  Stan- 
ton Secretary  of  War. 

All  the  objections  I then  had  to 
Mr.  Seward  as  Secretary  of  State, 
and  many  more,  soon  became  patent  to 
the  ordinary  observer. 

I had  never  regarded  Mr.  Seward 
as  a pVactical  man,  nor  a safe  party 
leader,  except  for  a party  in  the 
minority.  His  speech  of  January 
12th,  1861,  in  the  Senate,  after  it  was 
known  he  had  been  selected  by  Mr. 
Lincoln  for  Secretary  of  State,  and 
his  official  blunders  after  he  became 
Secretary,  tell  the  story  of  his  utter 
inability  to  safely  and  successfully 
lead  a great  party  charged  with  the 
administration  of  a government  such 
as  ours  during  the  dark  days  from 
1861  to  1865. 

He  who  now  reads  that  speech  of 
Mr.  Seward,  in  the  light  of  history, 
will  fully  comprehend  that  his  lead- 
ership was  like  the  blind  leading  the 
blind. 

That  speech  was  prepared  by  Mr. 
Seward  with  more  than  his  usual 
care,  as  it  should  have  been,  before 
its  delivery  in  the  Senate  by  the  man 
soon  to  become  Prime  Minister. 

After  it  had  been  written  and  put 
in  type,  it  was  reviewed,  and  recast, 
and  conned  over  and  over  again,  not 
only  by  Mr.  Seward,  but  by  more 


than  one  friend  of  ability  and  posi- 
tion, and  every  word  or  line  that 
made  it  mean  anything  was  stricken 
out,  and  every  word  or  suggestion 
was  deliberately  added  that  could 
possibly  make  it  more  foggy  or 
nebulous. 

The  day  of  its  delivery  in  the  Sen- 
ate was  a solemn  and  memorable  one, 
not  only  in  Washington,  but  through- 
out the  country.  The  great  heart  of 
the  nation  was  still  and  heavy  with 
apprehension.  Every  loyal  citizen 
expected  and  longed  to  have  pointed 
out  to  him  the  way  to  preserve  the 
national  unity  and  national  life  with- 
out dishonor.  Never  in  our  history 
has  there  been  such  an  occasion  for  a 
statesman,  and  never  before  was 
there  such  a failure. 

Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  then 
an  old  man  (and  by  far  the  ablest 
man  with  whom  I served  in  Con- 
gress), walked  over  with  me  from  the 
House  to  the  Senate  Chamber.  We 
both  had  seats  in  the  aisle,  a little  in 
front  of  Mr.  Seward’s  desk,  and  could 
hear  him  distinctly.  I need  not  say 
that  we  listened,  as  did  every  one  in 
that  vast  audience  and  in  the  entire 
nation,  for  one  word  or  thought  that 
would  stir  our  hearts  or  give  us  hope. 
But  no  such  word  or  suggestion  came 
in  that  speech  from  the  man  who  was 
so  soon  to  be  charged  with  the  most 
delicate  and  responsible  office  in  Mr. 
Lincoln’s  cabinet. 

I have  more  than  once  seen  both 
the  Senate  and  House  in  mourning, 
but  never  did  I see  so  sad  an  audi- 
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ence  quit  the  Senate  Chamber  as  on 
that  day. 

While  walking  back  with  Stevens 
towards  the  House  I said:  “Mr. 

Stevens,  what  do  you  say  to  all  that?’’ 
His  answer  was  short,  sharp  and  char- 
acteristic. He  said:  “I  have  listened 
to  every  word,  and  by  the  living  God, 
I have  heard  nothing.”  After  going 
with  Mr.  Stevens  to  his  committee 
room,  I immediately  returned  to  the 
Senate,  to  get  the  opinions  of  the 
Senators  with  whom  I was  intimate. 
Taking  Mr.  Wade  by  the  hand,  I 
said:  “Well,  Mr.  Senator,  what  have 
you  to  say?”  And  he  answered:  “If 
we  follow  such  leadership,  we  will  be 
in  the  wilderness  longer  than  the 
children  of  Israel  under  Moses.”  Mr. 
Sumner  said:  “I  knew  what  was 

coming,  but  confess  that  I am  sad.” 
Zac.  Chandler  did  not  wait  for  my 
question,  but  as  I approached  him 
raised  his  hands  and  exclaimed  : 
“ Great  God  ! how  are  the  mighty 
fallen  ! ” 

And  this  was  the  judgment  of  a 
majority  of  our  friends,  in  both  the 
Senate  and  House,  with  whom  at  that 
time  I exchanged  opinions  about  the 
speech.  It  was  reluctantly  admitted 
that  it  meant  a backdown  to  the  con- 
spirators. 

And  this,  alas  ! was  the  best,  and 
a//,  the  new  prime  minister  had  to 
offer  us.  Instead  of  pointing  out  the 
path  of  duty  and  safety  as  a states- 
man should  have  done,  he  led  us  into 
the  wilderness,  enveloped  in  a cloud 


of  words  and  metaphors,  and  there 
left  us. 

I was  anxious  from  the  day  of  the 
delivery  of  that  speech  until  the  Re- 
publican Senators,  with  but  one  dis- 
senting vote,  requested  Mr.  Lincoln 
to  dismiss  Mr.  Seward  from  his  cabi- 
net. And  though  the  President  did 
not  comply  with  that  request  of  the 
Republican  Senators,  as  I then 
thought  and  now  think  he  should 
have  done,  I felt  confident  that  we 
should  from  that  time  on  have  less  of 
Mr.  Seward’s  amazing  assumption, 
that  (when  in  his  hand)  “the  pen 
was  mightier  than  the  sword.”  Mr. 
Lincoln’s  position  and  leadership  was 
unquestioned  from  this  date. 

SEWARD. 

Immediately  after  entering  upon 
his  duties  as  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Seward  assumed  to  direct  all  depart- 
ments of  the  government,  substan- 
tially as  if  he  were  a British  prime 
minister  and  Mr.  Lincoln  but  the 
nominal  executive. 

Without  consulting  either  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  War,  or 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Mr.  Sew- 
ard undertook,  secretly  and  on  his 
own  responsibility,  to  direct  the  move- 
ments of  military  and  naval  officers 
as  if  he  were,  in  fact,  President.  He 
caused  the  rebel  authorities  in 
Charleston  to  be  notified  by  tele- 
graph that  the  “ administration  had 
given  a confidential  order  to  reinforce 
Fort  Sumter?”  to  which  Mr.  Seward 
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was  opposed,  as  a matter  of  policy, 
and  therefore  secretly  resolved  to  de- 
feat it.  The  next  day  he  notified 
Judge  Campbell,  a notorious  seces- 
sionist, then  on  the  Supreme  Bench, 
that  “ faith  as  to  Fort  Sumter  has 
been  kept;  wait  and  see.”  No  one 
claims  that  Mr.  Seward  did  this  as  a 
disloyal  man,  but  as  a theorist  who 
honestly  believed  that  in  his  hand 
“ the  pen  was  mightier  than  the 
sword.”  Mr.  Seward  was,  in  theory, 
a centralist,  rather  than  a disunionist, 
and  yet  he  was  absolutely  without 
any  fixed  or  clearly  defined  policy 
when  the  rebellion  broke  out.  He 
simply  drifted  on  an  unknown  sea. 
His  efforts  at  delay  resulted  in  des- 
perate expedients,  and  led  him  to 
send  ont  secret  agents  to  obstruct, 
mislead  and  delay  all  military  and 
naval  movements,  for  fear  that  actual 
war  would  falsify  his  prophetic  utter- 
ances and  defeat  his  negotiations. 

Over  and  over  again  he  had  de- 
clared that  “ within  ninety  days  there 
would  be  peace,”  that  “ harmony  and 
reconciliation  would  come  within 
ninety  days.” 

How  peace  and  harmony  were  to  be 
secured  he  never  clearly  made  known. 
He  simply  predicted  it. 

In  his  speech  of  January  12th  in 
the  Senate  he  proposed  to  meet 
“exaction  with  concession,”  and  “vio- 
lence with  peaceably  submitting  to 
the  doctrine  of  coercion,  and  quietly 
evacuating  all  the  forts,  and  aban- 
doning all  the  public  property  in  the 


rebel  States,  except  where  authority 
could  be  exercised  without  waging  war." 

He  and  General  Scott  had  made 
up  their  minds  “to  let  the  wayward 
sisters  depart  in  peace.” 

By  pursuing  this  policy  he  hoped 
in  some  mysterious  way  ultimately  to 
bring  each  seceded  State  back  into 
the  Union. 

In  that  speech  he  said:  “ I am  will- 
ing to  vote  for  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  declaring  that  it  shall 
not,  by  any  future  amendment,  be  so 
altered  as  to  confer  on  Congress 
power  to  abolish  or  interfere  with 
slavery  in  any  State.” 

I say  nothing  of  Mr.  Seward’s  dam- 
aging dispatches  to  Mr.  Adams,  our 
Minister  to  Great  Britain,  nor  of  his 
blunders  with  other  powers;  I simply 
state  that  it  was  among  our  great 
misfortunes  that  he  was  called  into 
the  cabinet.  In  the  Senate  he  would 
have  been  both  useful  and  harmless. 

I saw  Mr.  Lincoln  early  the  next 
morning  after  the  Senatorial  Com- 
mittee called  on  him  to  ask  for  Mr. 
Seward’s  removal. 

It  was  a characteristic  interview. 
The  President  asked  me  “ what  I 
would  do  if  I were  in  his  place.”  This 
was  a wTay  in  which  he  often  put  ques- 
tions to  men.  I answered  him  “ that 
what  he  would  do  or  what  I would 
do  was  not  a fair  way  to  put  it,  but 
that  if  I was  in  his  place  and  held  his 
opinions,  I would  accept  the  resigna- 
tions of  Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Chase 
instanter;  and  at  once  appoint  Mr. 
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Collamer,  of  Vermont,  Secretary  of 
State,  and  Mr.  Fessenden,  of  Maine, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.” 

The  suggestion  pleased  Mr.  Lin- 
coln very  much,  especially  the  naming 
Mr.  Collamer  for  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  Collamer  had  been  in  General 
Harrison’s  cabinet  in  1841,  and  was 
recognized  as  an  able  lawyer,  as  well 
as  the  most  conservative  Republican 
Senator  in  the  Senate.  Mr.  Collamer 
had  acted  as  Chairman  of  the  Sena- 
torial Committee  which  had  called 
on  the  President  to  demand  Mr.  Sew- 
ard’s dismissal  from  the  cabinet,  and 
Mr.  Lincoln  saw  at  once  that  such  an 
appointment  would  strike  the  extreme 
conservative  wing  of  the  Republican 
party  very  favorably,  and  he  was  all 
the  more  pleased  with  the  suggestion 
because  it  came  from  so  pronounced 
a radical  as  I was,  and  a recognized 
friend  of  Chase.  He  said  two  or 
three  times:  “ Why,  Ashley,  Collamer 
would  make  a first-class  Secretary,” 
and  added,  “and  how  it  would  sur- 
prise the  Senate  ! ” 

GENERAL  SCOTT. 

The  day  the  first  advance  of  our 
army  marched  across  the  long  bridge 
at  Washington  will  always  be  a mem- 
orable one  to  me.  I had  never  before 
seen  such  a military  display.  I went 
directly  to  the  White  House  to  see 
the  President,  but  found  that  he  had 
gone  over  to  General  Scott’s  office. 

I followed,  and  described  with  enthu- 
siasm the  marching  of  our  soldiers, 
singing  “Old  John  Brown,”  and  said: 


“ Mr.  President,  if  our  armies  fight 
under  the  inspiration  of  that  song, 
the  gates  of  hell  cannot  prevail 
against  us.”  General  Scott  (who  was 
a Virginian)  astonished  me  by  saying 
“ that  he  regretted  to  strike  his 
mother.”  I replied  with  much 
warmth  “ that  he  who  struck  that 
flag  [pointing  to  it]  struck  my  mother 
and  deserved  death,”  and  uncere- 
moniously walked  out,  indignant  at 
such  an  utterance  from  thecommand- 
ing  general  of  our  armies.  This  inci- 
dent tells  the  story  ot  our  national 
demoralization.  General  Scott,  the 
commander  of  our  armies,  had,  at 
that  time,  unknown  to  Mr.  Lincoln 
or  the  public,  reached  the  amazing 
conclusion  that  it  was  best  to  “ let 
the  wayward  sisters  depart  in  peace.” 

General  Scott  soon  afterwards  (un- 
der the  manipulation  of  Seward) 
recommended  the  surrender  of  Fort 
Sumter  and  Fort  Pickens.  As  the 
President,  with  the  approval  of  the 
cabinet,  had  before  this  ordered  rein- 
forcements and  provisions  to  Fort 
Sumter,  this  sudden  and  unlooked  for 
change  on  the  part  of  General  Scott 
shook  the  faith  of  the  President  in 
him,  and  he  immediately  began  the 
search  for  a younger  and  more  reli- 
able commander. 

* % * * 

THE  ARMY. 

I do  not  care  to  introduce  or  dwell 
on  the  disasters  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  until  General  Grant  as- 
sumed command,  nor  will  I attempt 
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to  criticise  its  defeated  generals.  I 
am  not  a military  man,  and  therefore 
not  competent  for  such  a task. 

That  Generals  McDowell,  McClel- 
lan, Burnside,  Hooker  and  Pope  did 
the  best  they  could,  no  one  now  ques- 
tions. That  they  did  not  do  better  was 
the  nation’s  misfortune. 

The  rank  and  file  of  our  army,  both 
North  and  South,  were  made  up  of 
as  good  material  as  the  world  ever 
saw.  In  some  respects  the  Southern 
soldier  for  a time  had  the  advantage. 
First,  every  slave-master  was  born 
and  trained  to  command;  he  became 
self-reliant  and  confident  from  youth 
up;  he  was  an  accomplished  horse- 
man, accustomed  to  outdoor  life  and 
the  use  of  fire-arms.  These  qualities, 
with  a fiery  temperament  and  splen- 
did physical  organization,  made  him 
the  most  formidable  soldier  in  the 
world;  and  when  you  add  to  this  the 
fact  that  he  was  fighting  on  his  own 
chosen  ground,  surrounded  by  friends, 
and  with  natural  positions  for  de- 
fense, you  have  a soldier  of  whom 
any  general  might  well  be  proud. 
The  northwestern  soldier  had  many 
of  these  admirable  qualities,  espe- 
cially did  he  have  the  advantage 
which  an  outdoor  and  frontier  life 
gives  in  educating  men  to  be  self- 
reliant  and  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
horses  and  fire-arms. 

The  soldiers  from  the  east  did  not 
have  the  outdoor  life  of  their  western 
comrades,  and  it  required  a year  or 
more  of  active  training  in  the  field  to 


make  them  equal  in  this  regard  to 
western  men.  But  when  the  eastern 
and  western  soldiers  were  united  un- 
der General  Grant,  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  proved  itself  to  be  the  equal 
of  the  soldiers  in  the  Southern  army, 
and  from  the  day  General  Grant  took 
command  of  that  army  no  more  was 
heard  about  the  inefficiency  or  want 
of  valor  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

And  I might  say  here,  in  order  to 
estimate  men’s  characters,  some  little 
incident  in  their  lives  will  often  tell 
you  the  kind  of  men  they  are.  That 
is  especially  true  of  civil  life.  You 
go  into  a congress  of  three  hundred 
men  and  you  will  see  the  timid  men 
coming  together,  you  will  see  the 
reckless  men  together,  and  you  will 
see  the  profound  men  together.  And 
so  in  the  army;  you  will  find  all  the 
fighting  men  gravitate  together,  as  if 
they  understood  and  had  confidence 
in  each  other. 

When  General  Grant,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  first  day’s  battle  at  Shiloh 
(which  had  been  a defeat),  was  told 
by  his  quartermaster  that  if  again 
defeated  to-morrow  he  would  not 
have  transportation  enough  to  carry 
the  troops  (65,000  in  number)  across 
the  river,  the  General  inquired: 

“ How  many  can  you  handle?” 

“ Ten  thousand,”  the  quartermaster 
answered. 

“ Well,”  said  the  General,  quietly, 
“ if  we  are  defeated  you  will  be  able 
to  carry  all  that  are  left.” 

This  incident  admirably  illustrates 
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General  Grant’s  determination  of 
character.  He  simply  determined  to 
win  or  be  annihilated. 

While  talking  about  soldiers,  my 
mind  recurs  to  Thomas,  the  grandest 
figure  to  me  of  all  the  war.  You  will 
remember  what  he  said  to  General 
Steadman  when  he  ordered  him  to 
make  a cnarge.  Steadman  started  at 
once  to  execute  his  order,  but  impul- 
sively turning  back,  said:  “General, 
where  shall  I find  you  after  the 
charge  ? ” 

“ Right  here,  sir,”  pointing  to  the 
spot  on  which  he  stood. 

That  told  the  story  of  General 
Thomas’  character.  It  is  also  beau- 
tifully told  in  one  of  Mrs.  Sherwood’s 
war  poems. 

Sheridan,  when  he  came  east,  was 
assigned  by  Grant  to  Meade’s  com- 
mand. Meade  told  Sheridan  to  go 
out  with  his  cavalry  and  reconnoitre, 
but  to  be  very  careful  about  Stuart, 
he  was  a troublesome  fellow.  Sheri- 
dan’s blood  was  up  in  a minute,  and 
he  said,  with  some  strong  words,  that 
he  could  knock  hell  out  of  him,  if  he 
could  get  at  him.  General  Meade, 
who  was  a very  quiet  man,  when  he 
saw  Grant  said: 

“ Well,  General,  that  man  Sheridan 
that  you  sent  me  is  rather  insubordi- 
nate.” 

The  General  says:  “ How  is  that; 
what  did  he  do  ? ” 

General  Meade  repeated  what  Sheri- 
dan had  said. 

“Did  Sheridan  say  that?”  inquired 
Grant. 


“Yes,  sir;  he  did,”  rejoined  Meade, 
with  emphasis. 

“ Why  didn’t  you  tell  him  to  go  and 
do  it  ?”  was  all  Grant  said. 

Meade  went  back,  took  the  hint, 
gave  the  order  to  Sheridan,  and 
Stuart  never  troubled  him  after- 
wards. 

I went  down  to  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  with  a letter  from  Mr.  Lin- 
coln to  Grant.  I became  a little 
anxious  for  fear  the  Sixth  rebel  corps 
down  there  at  Petersburg  might  be 
detached,  and  attack  Sheridan’s  rear, 
when  he  was  marching  from  Atlanta. 
I kept  talking  to  the  President  about 
it  until  he  sent  me  down,  and  I stayed 
there  ten  days.  The  night  before  I 
started  back  I looked  at  the  map  on 
the  table,  and  said  to  the  General  : 
“ I wish  you  would  show  me  the  situ- 
ation; I want  to  tell  the  best  story  I 
can  to  the  President  to-morrow.  I 
am  going  up  to-night.”  I had  been 
complaining  about  the  dead  cattle 
and  dead  mules  and  horses,  and 
wanted  the  camp  cleared  up  for  fear 
of  a pestilence.  The  General  gave 
me  satisfactory  answers,  and  pointed 
out  the  situation  on  the  map,  and 
said  to  me: 

“ For  every  three  men  of  ours  dead, 
five  of  theirs;  for  every  three  of  our 
cattle  dead,  five  of  theirs.” 

Picking  up  some  paper  on  the  table 
and  crushing  it  in  his  hand,  he  says: 

“Tell  the  President  I have  got 
them  like  that!” 

It  made  the  cold  chills  run  over 
me.  But  as  I went  to  Washington, 
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and  caught  sight  of  the  flag  floating 
from  the  dome,  it  kept  welling  up  in 
me,  “Tell  the  President  I have  got 
them  like  that  !”  It  told  the  charac- 
ter of  the  man.  When  I repeated 
what  he  said  to  the  President  and 
others,  they  all  felt  exactly  as  I did. 
But  after  all  it  cheered  us,  and  we  all 
involuntarily  exclaimed,  “ I have  got 
them  like  that  !” 

And  right  here  I might  say  that  we 
of  northwestern  Ohio  never  think  of 
the  army  without  thinking  of  the  old 
Fourteenth,  the  bravest  of  the  brave, 
and  of  General  Steadman,  its  gallant 
commander.  But  I want  to  say  that 
the  hundred-day  men  deserve  honor- 
able mention.  The  patriotic  impulse 
that  carried  the  hundred-day  men 
into  the  army  and  to  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  with  Colonel  Phillips  at 
their  head,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Faskins  and  Richard  Waite  among 
the  captains,  and  John  J.  Barker 
among  the  lieutenants,  was  as  patri- 
otic as  that  which  carried  the  three- 
year  men  to  the  nation’s  rescue. 

I remember  well  their  march 
through  the  streets  of  Washington, 
and  the  speech  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to 
them  from  the  steps  of  the  White 
House,  and  my  address  to  them  at 
the  front. 

These  men  were  a part  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  and  although  they 
were  there  but  one  hundred  days, 
those  one  hundred  days  were  event- 
ful days  to  us  and  to  them,  and  they 
have  a right  equally  with  the  veterans 
to  the  inheritance  which  comes  from 


victories  bravely  won.  Especially  is 
honor  due  to  the  men  who  so  gal- 
lantly marched  to  battle  when  they 
were  exempt  by  age  from  military 
duty. 

LINCOLN. 

It  will  not  be  claimed  by  the  parti- 
san friends  of  any  man  that  any  one 
of  our  greatest  statesmen  or  generals 
was  faultless  and  committed  no 
blunders. 

Young  and  inexperienced  as  I was, 
I felt  confident  that  I knew  as  much 
about  the  secret  purposes  of  the  con- 
spirators and  their  plots  as  many  of 
our  oldest  leaders;  but  I knew  also 
that  if  so  great  a Senator  as  Mr.  Ben- 
ton, of  Missouri,  who  had  served  in 
the  Senate  for  thirty  years  from  a 
slave  State,  could  not  command  the 
attention  of  the  country  when  spe- 
cially and  publicly  calling  attention 
to  the  designs  of  the  slave  conspira- 
tors, a young  and  unknown  abolition- 
ist from  a free  State  like  myself  could 
not  hope  to  do  so. 

I therefore  deferred  to  such  men 
as  Seward,  Sumner  and  Fessenden  in 
the  Senate,  and  Stevens,  Washburn, 
Grow  and  others  in  the  House,  and 
also  such  men  as  Chase,  Greeley  and 
Wendell  Phillips  in  private  life. 

Before  the  rebellion  broke  out  I 
came  to  know  that  Seward  was  a 
“dreamer,”  who  always  lived  high 
up  in  the  clouds;  that  Sumner  was  a 
man  of  “books,”  and  that  Chase  prac- 
tically did  not  know  men,  and  might 
be  associated  in  the  Senate  for  years 
with  the  chief  conspirators  and  be 
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entirely  ignorant  of  their  movements 
or  their  plots. 

As  I now  look  back  and  review, 
more  calmly  than  I could  then,  the 
words  and  acts  of  our  greatest  men, 
Lincoln  stands  forth  pre-eminent 
among  them  all. 

Without  experience,  and  confronted 
by  trials  and  responsibilities  greater 
than  any  President  who  had  preceded 
him,  he  proved  equal  to  every  emer- 
gency, and  never  failed  in  the  most 
trying  and  difficult  hour. 

Surrounded  on  every  hand  by 
traitors  and  often  misinformed  by 
real  but  mistaken  friends  and  be- 
trayed by  pretenders,  he  faced  a 
million  rebels  in  arms,  and  never 
quailed  nor  faltered;  he,  more  than 
all  others,  secured  the  loyal  co-opera- 
tion of  the  border  slave  States;  he 
was  the  one  great  leader  of  the  Re- 
publican party,  and  more,  of  all  men 
of  whatever  party,  who  hoped  for  the 
triumph  of  the  Union,  and  he  occu- 
pied this  position  because  he  was 
fitted  by  nature  for  the  great  task  im- 
posed upon  him.  His  leadership  was 
gentle  but  firm,  cautious  yet  persist- 
ent. He  was  the  one  man  of  all  the 
men  I knew  in  those  days  of  trial  and 
danger,  best  fitted  for  the  place  he 
filled  so  well.  As  tender  as  a woman 
to  suffering  and  sorrow,  he  stood 
forth,  during  the  entire  rebellion,  a 
Colossus  among  men. 

“ Like  the  oak  of  the  mountain,  deep-rooted 
and  firm, 

Erect  when  multitudes  bent  to  the  storm.” 

No  man  can  depict  the  humilia- 


tions and  catastrophies  which  this 
nation  escaped  by  having  Abraham 
Lincoln  for  President  in  1861  instead 
of  William  H.  Seward. 

Back  of  Lincoln  and  Congress 
stood  the  rank  and  file  of  the  army, 
to  whom  the  greatest  credit  is  due. 
And  back  of  the  army  there  was  a 
patriotic  sentiment  for  national  unity 
and  national  glory,  which  represented 
the  moral  force  of  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  nation.  This  senti- 
ment moulded  and  directed  Lincoln 
and  her  statesmen,  and  inspired  her 
generals  and  the  army  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  union  and  the  hope  of  vic- 
tory. 

Without  this  united  moral  force 
Congress  would  not  have  acted,  the 
President  would  have  been  power- 
less, and  the  Republic  of  Washington 
and  Jefferson  would  have  been  di- 
vided, dismembered  and  destroyed, 
and  on  its  ruins  two  or  more  discord- 
ant and  hostile  governments  erected, 
which  would  have  been  a perpetual 
menace  to  each  other  and  to  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

TRUE  STATESMANSHIP. 

We  have  now  reached  a time  (so  far 
have  we  advanced  in  a single  genera- 
tion) where  we  can  form  a proper  es- 
timate of  the  statesmen  who  ruled 
this  nation  from  1836  to  i860. 

Even  the  ordinary  observer  of  to- 
day no  longer  recognizes  their  pre- 
tensions to  statesmanship.  Plain, 
practical,  common-sense  Americans 
who  believe  in  a “ government  of  the 
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people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,” 
will  in  the  future  declare,  as  they  do 
now,  that  true  statesmanship  does  not 
enact  injustice  into  law — that  that  is  not 
a democratic  or  republican  govern- 
ment which  affirms  the  legal  right  to 
property  in  man,  or  which  authorizes 
or  permits  the  enslavement  of  men  by 
fraud  or  force  within  its  jurisdiction 
or  under  its  flag.  At  a time  when  the 
moral  sentiment  of  mankind  the 
world  over  was  practically  a unit 
against  the  enslavement  of  any  race, 
and  when  the  imperial  governments 
of  Russia  and  Brazil  were  emancipat- 
ing their  slaves,  and  all  the  great  na- 
tions of  the  world  were  joining  hands 
to  attempt  the  civilization  of  the  dark 
continent  of  Africa,  to  the  end  that 
they  might  make  slave  piracy  impos- 
sible, the  so-called  statesmen  of  this 
country  were  conspiring  to  destroy 
the  freest  and  best  government  on 
earth,  and  making  war  on  their  own 
kindred  in  order  that  they  might  es- 
tablish one  or  more  {Jetty  governments 
whose  cornerstone  should  be  human 
slavery. 

The  folly  and  crimes  of  the  seces- 
sion leaders  and  their  allies  of  the 
North  can  never  be  repeated  again; 
even  the  memory  of  them  will  soon 
have 

“ Gone  glimmering  through  the  gleam  of 
things  that  were — 

A school-boy’s  tale,  the  wonder  of  an  hour.” 

Never  again  shall  there  be  wit- 
nessed in  the  land  of  Washington  and 
Lincoln  the  blasphemy  of  religious 
teachers  preaching  that  saint  and 


sinner  alike  must  see  to  it  “that  ser- 
vants obey  their  masters  in  all  things 
because  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord,”  and  that  when  escaping,  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  public  to  provide 
for  returning  slaves  to  their  slave- 
masters  at  the  nation’s  expense,  and, 
crowning  all,  by  boldly  affirming  the 
divinity  of  slavery. 

The  conspirators  and  their  apolo- 
gists may  write  thousands  of  volumes 
in  defense  of  their  dogma  of  secession 
and  State  rights,  and  fill  them  with 
long-drawn-out  logic  and  quotations 
from  the  Bible  and  from  pretended 
Christian  teachers  affirming  the  di- 
vinity of  slavery;  they  may  build 
monuments  of  marble,  brass  or  iron 
to  their  lost  cause  and  its  dead 
leaders,  and  do  what  they  may  to 
justify  or  excuse  their  blunders  or 
their  crimes,  and  yet  the  time  is  com- 
ing, and  now  is,  in  which  no  sane  man 
will  read  their  writings  except  to 
learn  from  their  own  pens  the  heighth 
and  depth  of  their  amazing  folly. 
And  a generation  of  men  shall  not 
have  passed  away  before  all  who 
stand  before  their  monuments  will  be 
asking  themselves  whether  the  leaders 
of  the  Whiskey  rebellion,  the  schemers 
of  the  Hartford  Convention  plot,  or 
Aaron  Burr  and  his  conspirators  are 
not  better  entitled  to  commemora- 
tion, in  brass  or  iron,  than  the  leaders 
of  the  slaveholders’  rebellion. 

I have  not  spoken  personally  of  any 
of  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion,  be- 
cause they  were  all  the  followers  and 
satellites  of  Calhoun,  from  Jefferson 
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Davis  down  to  Senator  Wigfall,  of 
Texas,  who  was  dubbed  by  his  fellow 
conspirators  “ one  of  the  most  elo- 
quent fools  on  the  continent.” 

To  me  there  are  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  rebell- 
ion three  men  in  civil  life,  who  stand 
out  more  prominently  than  their  as- 
sociates— Calhoun,  the  great  con- 
spirator; Seward,  the  dreamer,  and 
Lincoln,  the  statesman.  Calhoun, 
able,  ambitious,  logical  and  persistent, 
and  as  unyielding  as  death;  Seward, 
the  philosophical  dreamer,  political 
prophet  and  Presidential  aspirant, 
the  coiner  of  beautiful  and  high- 
sounding  phrases,  with  no  practical 
ability  for  a crisis,  such  as  the  rebell- 
ion of  1861.  When  the  hour  of  action 
and  trial  came,  he  suggested,  in  his 
speech  of  January  12th,  “that  we 
meet  prejudice  with  conciliation,  ex- 
action with  concessions,  violence  with 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship,”  and 
surrender  to  the  rebels  all  the  public 
property  of  the  nation  in  their  States, 
“ except  where  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  could  be  exercised  without  war.” 
To  crown  all,  he  offered  to  vote  for 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
which  would  preserve  slavery  forever, 
and  thus  make  the  “ irrepressible  con- 
flict ” perpetual,  so  long  as  a single 
State  elected  to  maintain  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  in  its  borders. 

The  world  recognizes  when  it  reads 
Mr.  Lincoln’s  statement  of  the  “irre- 
pressible conflict,”  that  he  was  the 
practical,  just  and  far-seeing  states- 
man. 


In  his  great  speech  in  Springfield, 
in  1858,  he  said: 

“A  house  divided  against  itself 
cannot  stand.  I believe  that  this 
government  cannot  endure  perma- 
nently half  slave  and  half  free.  I do 
not  expect  the  Union  to  be  dissolved. 
I do  not  expect  the  house  to  fall,  but 
I do  expect  it  will  cease  to  be  divided. 
It  will  become  all  one  thing,  or  all 
the  other.  Either  the  opponents  of 
slavery  will  arrest  the  further  spread 
of  it,  and  place  it  where  the  public 
mind  shall  rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is 
in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction, 
or  its  advocates  will  push  it  forward 
till  it  shall  become  alike  lawful  in  all 
the  States,  old  as  well  as  new,  North 
as  well  as  South.” 

This  great  speech  made  Mr.  Lin- 
coln President.  After  his  inaugura- 
tion he  followed  logically,  and  with 
fidelity,  the  doctrine  announced  in 
that  speech. 

And  when  he  declared,  in  his  in- 
augural address,  that  his  oath  and 
duty  alike  required  him  to  see  that 
the  laws  were  impartially  and  hon- 
estly executed,  and  added:  “ The 

power  confided  in  me  will  be  used  to  hold , 
occupy , and  possess  the  property,  and  en- 
force the  laws  of  the  government ,”  a 
practical  and  patriotic  people  knew 
what  that  declaration  meant.  They 
knew  that  Mr.  Lincoln  intended 
“ that  the  house  should  not  be  divided  nor 
fall,”  but  that  the  Union  should  be 
maintained  forever,  and  be  all  one 
thing — all  free.  And  to  the  accom- 
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plishment  of  that  great  work  he  con- 
secrated his  life. 

Mr.  Seward  would  not  only  have 
been  dismissed  from  office  by  any 
other  government,  but  would  have 
been  arrested  for  usurpation  of  power 
— and  for  holding  secret  and  un- 
authorized communication  with  the 
public  enemy.  And  I do  not  believe 
that  any  President  who  had  preceded 
Mr.  Lincoln  would  have  continued 
Mr.  Seward  in  his  cabinet  for  a single 
day  after  the  formal  and  unanimous 
request  of  the  Senate  for  his 
removal. 

It  was  Mr.  Lincoln’s  hopefulness 
and  faith  in  man  that  made  him  so 
long-suffering  in  his  dealings  with 
Seward,  Chase  and  McClellan,  and 
hundreds  of  others,  myself  included. 

I think  he  was  in  that  respect  one 
of  the  most  wonderful  of  men.  I can 
remember  two  instances,  one  of  which 
was  with  reference  to  myself,  the 
other,  Senator  Schurz.  Schurz  was 
in  the  army,  and  was  as  restless  as  a 
nervous  man  could  be,  and  fired  a 
letter  of  sixteen  pages  over  the  head 
of  his  commander  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  a 
thing  which,  as  a military  matter,  was 
not  to  be  tolerated.  Afterward  he 
thought  better  of  it,  and  wrote  Mr. 
Lincoln  a kind  of  an  apology  for  hav- 
ing committed  this  breach  of  military 
discipline.  The  President  kindly 
wrote  him:  “ Never  mind;  come  and 
see  me.”  When  he  came  to  meet 
him  he  began  to  apologize. 

“Never  mind,  Schurz.  I guess  be- 
fore we  get  through  talking  you  won’t 


think  I am  so  bad  a man  as  some 
people  say  I am.” 

Kindness,  of  course,  broke  down 
Mr.  Schurz  just  as  it  had  other  men. 

I went  up  to  see  him  at  one  time 
about  McClellan — got  there  early  in 
the  morning.  He  hadn’t  got  into  his 
room.  When  he  came  in  he  expressed 
some  surprise,  talking  to  himself,  as 
I supposed.  He  hesitated  a moment, 
and  saicf: 

“Well,  General,  what  are  you  doing 
here  so  early  ?” 

“ I came  here  to  see  you.” 

“ What  can  I do  for  you  ?” 

“ Nothing,  sir.”  I shut  my  mouth 
as  tight  as  I could. 

“You  have  come  up  to  see  about 
McClellan  ?” 

“ Yes,  sir.” 

“ Well,”  said  he,  “that  reminds  me 
of  a story.” 

I was  determined  to  have  a solid 
talk  with  him.  So  I said,  rising  to 
my  feet:  “ Mr.  President,  I beg  your 
pardon,  but  I didn’t  come  this  morn- 
ing to  hear  a story.” 

He  looked  at  me  and  said,  with 
such  a sad  face:  “Ashley,  I have 
great  confidence  in  you,  and  great 
respect  for  you,  and  I know  how  sin- 
cere you  are.  But  if  I couldn’t  tell 
these  stories  I would  die.  Now,  you 
sit  down  !”  So  he  ordered  a cup  of 
coffee,  and  we  discussed  the  situa- 
tion. 

That  was  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  man. 

I saw  him  one  day  give  a pardon 
for  a soldier  sentenced  to  be  shot, 
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where  the  mother  and  some  women 
of  his  household  came  there.  When 
he  did  it,  of  course  there  was  a scene. 
Tears  came  to  the  eyes  of  many. 
The  President  says:  “ Well,  I have 
made  one  family  happy,  but  I don’t 
know  about  the  discipline  of  the 
army!” 

That  was  the  characteristic  of  the 
man,  and  because  of  that  he  held  to- 
gether the  discordant  elemeifts — held 
together  the  b.order  States;  and  I 
think  carried  us  to  victory  better 
than  any  man,  certainly,  of  whom  I 
have  the  least  knowledge.  I don’t 
know  of  any  man  in  this  country  that 
I would  rather  have  had  for  Presi- 
dent, considering  it  after  it  is  all 
over,  for  a quarter  of  a century,  than 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

That  the  historian  of  the  future 
will  accord  the  highest  order  of 
statesmanship  to  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  the  Union  men  of  1861-65  I do 
not  doubt. 

A practical  world  will  judge  public 
men  by  what  they  accomplish,  not 
by  what  they  profess.  Soldier  and 
statesmen  alike  must  be  judged  by 
this  simple  standard. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  his- 
torian will  show  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
found  the  government  disrupted  and 
bankrupt,  with  a hostile  government 
organized  by  conspirators  on  its  sup- 
posed ruins.  He  will  show  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  a Union  Congress  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  secure  its  political 
unity  and  territorial  integrity;  that 
they  raised,  organized  and  equipped 


armies  and  crushed  the  rebellion; 
that  they  amended  the  National  Con- 
stitution prohibiting  slavery  forever; 
that  they  were  both  merciful  and  for- 
giving as  conquerors  never  were  be- 
fore; that  all  laws  and  constitutional 
amendments  were  impartial  in  their 
character,  and  operated  on  the  North 
and  South  alike.  He  will  show  that 
under  their  State  governments,  as  re- 
organized by  them,  the  South  has 
prospered  and  increased  in  wealth  as 
never  before;  that  the  census  of  1890 
confirmed  all  we  hoped  and  promised 
when  we  declared  that  her  increase  in 
cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  rice,  iron  and 
manufactures  more  than  doubled  in 
value  between  i860  and  1890,  and  that 
her  plantation  and  city  property  in- 
creased in  value  threefold,  that  a 
National  Government,  with  amnesty 
and  impartial  suffrage,  found  a com- 
plete vindication,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  And  knowing  this,  as  each 
Union  soldier  and  Union  citizen  who 
took  part  in  the  great  drama  of  1861 
“ folds  the  drapery  of  his  couch  about 
him,”  and  joins  the  silent  majority, 
he  will  know  that  his  sacrifices  have 
not  been  in  vain. 

There  are  men  before  me  to-night 
who  bore  aloft  and  followed  that  flag 
at  Shiloh  and  Stone  River,  atMurfes- 
boro,  Missionary  Ridge  and  Nash- 
ville, and  from  Chickamauga  to 
Chattanooga  and  the  top  of  Lookout 
Mountain,  and  from  Atlanta  through 
Georgia  on  to  Washington,  as  they 
carried  it  in  triumph  back  to  their 
homes  prior  to  placing  it  here  within 
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the  shrine  of  Memorial  Hall.  And 
because  it  has  been  riddled  by  shot 
and  shell,  and  has  been  baptized  with 
the  blood  of  the  living  and  the  dead, 
it  is  all  the  more  sacred  to  us. 

Mr.  President,  that  flag  means  more 
to  you  and  to  me  to-night  than  ever 
it  did  before. 

To  us,  as  Americans,  and  to  every 
civilized  people  beneath  the  sun,  it 
symbolizes  the  unity  and  strength  of 
the  greatest  and  freest  commonwealth 


ONE  SUMMER  DAY 

An  evening  and  a morning  were  the 
first  day — but  not  the  last — I spent  at 
Idaho  Springs. 

The  sun  had  begun  to  descend  to- 
ward the  Rocky  Mountains  that  day 
in  June.  An  irrepressible  desire 
arose  within  me  to  seek 

“ Some  lone  and  pleasant  dell, 

Some  valley  in  the  West.” 

where  the  dissonance  of  city  life  could 
not  be  heard — at  least  for  one  sweet 
day.  I wished  for,  but  did  not  find, 
the  wings  of  a dove  that  I might  flee 
unto  the  mountains.  Therefore,  I 
took  the  train,  one  of  the  Union  Pa- 
cific trains,  that  every  evening  carries 
many  of  Denver’s  denizens  up  Clear 
Creek  Canon,  some  of  them  to  Idaho 
Springs. 

With  others  I stepped  from  the 
train.  I pitied  the  panting  locomo- 
tive— it  was  hot  and  tired  too.  The 
sun  was  withdrawing  for  the  night 
behind  Gray’s  Peak,  and  the  shadow 


on  earth.  It  means  invincible  power 
and  enlightened  progress.  It  means 
hope  and  happiness  to  all  the  coming 
generations  of  men  entitled  to  its  pro- 
tection. It  means  that  never  again, 
on  the  land  or  on  the  sea,  can  it  be  a 
flag  of  “ stripes  ” to  any  of  God’s 
children,  however  poor  or  however 
black.  It  means  the  sovereignty  of 
an  indissoluble  Union — and  a proph- 
ecy of  the  coming  continental 
republic. 


AT  IDAHO  SPRINGS. 

which  it  cast  was  the  first  to  fall 
athwart  the  pleasant  homes  of  that 
mountain-sheltered  city.  Then  the 
shadows  from  other  mountains  fell 
fast  and  faster,  until,  looking  up  to 
the  nearer  heavens,  I could  hear 
them,  more  plainly  than  ever  before, 
declare  the  glory  of  God  ; could  see 
the  firmament,  more  plainly  than 
ever  before,  show  forth  His  handi- 
work. 

The  sound  of  many  waters  was 
heard — unusual  melody  for  plain- 
dwellers.  There  was  a bridge  span- 
ning the  rushing  stream.  I stood 
upon  it,  and  listened  to  what  the 
waves  were  saying.  They  were  vexed 
because,  when  they  started,  as  melted 
and  commingling  snow-flakes  from 
mountain  tops,  they  were  as  pure  as 
they  had  been  white.  They  had 
been  dammed,  here  and  there,  to  turn 
the  wheels  of  stamp  mills,  sampling 
works,  compressed  air  engines  ; had 
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been  channeled,  here  and  there,  to 
wash  the  very  ground  upon  which 
we  walk  in  this  strange  land,  that 
men  might  gather  the  gold  hidden 
therein. 

That  pioneer  placer-miner,  Mr. 
Peter  Theobold,  showred  me  a nug- 
get of  gold,  that  moonlit  night, 
weighing  eight  pennyweights,  which 
he  took  from  this  creek’s  bed  thirty 
years  ago.  A generation  has  since 
passed  awray,  and  yet  the  stream  runs 
on  over  its  gold-charged  sand  and 
gravel.  Even  now,  Frank  Fitzpat- 
rick counts  the  gold  by  pennyweights 
he  washes  every  evening  from  its 
altered  current. 

The  city  rests  on  foundations  inter- 
mingled with  gold. 

But  midnight  was  coming  on.  The 
moon  had  risen.  Its  borrowed  rai- 
ment fell  as  softly  upon  the  rocks’ 
rough  face  as  upon  “ the  lush-red 
roses  drooped  in  dream,”  in  the 
flower  gardens  of  Plummer  and  Os- 
biston  upon  Colorado  avenue.  It 
was  late,  therefore,  when  I reached 
and  registered  at  the  “ Hotel  Stan- 
ton.” The  rest  of  the  night  was 
spent  in  dreamless  sleep. 

I believe  Anna  Letitia  Barbauld 
said, 

“ In  some  brighter  clime 
Bid  me,  Good  morning.” 

These  words  came  chiming  down 
memory’s  aisles  that  first  morning  at 
Idaho  Springs,  for  I seemed  to  be  in 
some  brighter  sun-bright  clime  than 
even  my  nativity,  the  lovely  far  away 
valley  of  the  Ohio. 


One  of  my  first  and  pleasurable  ac- 
quaintances was  formed  at  the  Stan- 
ton, when  “ good-morning,”  was 
involuntarily  exchanged  between  a 
stranger — the  Hon.  John  A.  Wilstach, 
of  Indiana,  and  myself.  We  soon  be- 
came friends.  He  had  traveled  much  ; 
had  crossed  the  ocean  four  times ; 
had  been  in  all  lands  and  climes. 
Talking  with  him  about  the  climate 
of  this  locality,  Judge  Wilstach  said  : 
“ As  to  climatic  advantages,  the 
northern  side  of  the  town  of  Idaho 
Springs,  including  the  site  of  the 
‘ Hotel  Stanton,’  is  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  the  celebrated  hotels  at  Men- 
tone on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean in  Southern  France.  Mentone 
is  the  favorite  winter  sanitarium  of 
Europe.  The  hotels  there,  to  which 
I allude,  are  the  ‘ Hotel  de  la  Paix  ’ 
(of  Peace)  and  the  ‘ Hotel  des  Ang- 
lais ’ (of  the  English).  The  Mediter- 
ranean Alps  there  so  closely  invest 
the  sea,  that  the  spray  often  dashes 
across  beach  and  boulevard  into  the 
windows  of  the  lower  stories,  and  the 
‘ Hotel  de  la  Paix  ’ is,  for  nearly  half 
its  height,  built  into  the  face  of  the 
mountain  in  its  rear.  The  mountain 
rises  to  a lofty  height.  It  faces  then 
due  south.  On  its  face,  therefore, 
rests,  all  day  long,  the  sun.  Mentone 
feels  no  blast  from  the  north.  The 
northern  storm  slips  over  the  sum- 
mit into  the  sea.  Is  the  breeze  from 
the  south,  it  brings  from  Africa  the 
fervors  of  the  tropics  tempered  by 
the  waves.  The  ‘Stanton’  has  the 
same  advantages  of  situation.  Sheer 
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above  it  rises  the  lofty  north  walls  of 
the  Canon.  From  the  east  comes 
through  the  convenient  opening  of 
the  Grass  Valley,  the  warm  breezes 
of  Eastern  Colorado.  From  the 
west,  through  another  opening,  come 
hints  of  the  warm  breezes  of  the  Pa- 
cific coast.  The  only  enemy  of  the 
climate  of  Idaho  Springs  is  the  gale 
from  the  Sierra  Blanca  and  Pike’s 
Peak,  and  from  this  it  is  protected  by 
the  summits  of  the  Santa  Fe  Moun- 
tain. Is  it  any  wonder  that  snow  re- 
fuses to  remain  in  the  streets  of  this 
favored  city  in  the  winter,  and  that 
sleighing  is  as  much  unknown  in  its 
streets  as  the  Tally-Ho  Coach  in  Ven- 
ice ? From  the  mountain  last  named 
issue  the  Hot  Springs,  which  are  giv- 
ing Idaho  Springs  an  enviable 
celebrity. 

“These  waters,  heated  in  the  al- 
chemy of  nature,  suggest  another 
parallel.  They  are  of  the  exact  tem- 
perature of  the  famous  waters  of 
Aix-le-Baines  ; one  hundred  and  thir- 
teen degrees  Fahrenheit.  These  are 
soda,  those  are  sulphur.” 

It  was  pleasant  to  talk  with  some 
of  the  pioneers  of  Idaho  Springs. 
One  of  the  kfirst — it  was  the  first  I 
believe — to  make  discoveries  in  the 
vicinity,  was  George  A.  Jackson. 
The  story  of  his  arrival  and  the  im- 
portant incidents  connected  there- 
with* I learned  from  the  pen  of  a 
pioneer — the  daughter  of  Hon.  R.  B. 
Griswold  : 

* Contribution  to  Rocky  Mountain  News. 
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“ Among  these  restless  argonauts 
was  George  A.  Jackson,  the  original 
discoverer  of  gold  placers  in  Colorado. 
It  was  during  the  winter  of  1858, 
while  prospecting  the  valley  of  Clear 
Creek — Vasquey  River  then  called — 
that  he  first  strolled  into  Grass  Val- 
ley, while  the  river  was  frozen  solid, 
and  following  up  the  stream  as  far  as 
what  is  now  called  Soda  Hill,  ob- 
served a blue  mist  arising  from  an 
adjoining  canon,  which  he  at  first 
supposed  to  be  the  camp-fires  of  the 
Utes. 

“ Alarmed  at  his  imagined  danger, 
he  climbed  to  the  summit  of  an  adja- 
cent hill,  wherein  the  snow  lay  waist 
deep  and,  peering  cautiously  into  the 
adjoining  valley,  ascertained  that  the 
mysterious  smoke  was  the  vapor  from 
the  hot  springs  located  near  by, 
which,  after  the  discovery  of  placer 
gold  on  the  bars  above  and  below 
them,  made  the  immediate  vicinity 
the  seat  of  a mining  camp  which  rap- 
idly grew  into  a village  and  prosper- 
ous town.  Jackson  relates  that  at  that 
time  hundreds  of  mountain  sheep  had 
gathered  about  the  springs  to  graze 
upon  the  herbage,  from  which  the 
warm  vapors  had  melted  the  snows. 

“ From  here  he  advanced  half  a 
mile  up  the  main  creek,  built  a log 
heap  and  started  a fire  upon  what  is 
knowT  as  Chicago  Bar,  where  he  after- 
ward dug  in  the  thawed  ground  and 
was  rewarded  by  finding  the  rich 
washings,  the  news  of  which  soon  re- 
vived as  great  an  emigration  toward 
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Colorado  as  the  previous  decade  had 
attracted  to  California.” 

Mr.  George  A.  Patten,  a pioneer, 
and  one  of  the  early  postmasters  said  : 
“ I have  traveled  all  over  Colorado 
in  the  last  thirty  years,  and  I have 
never  been  in  a location  where  the 
climate  equals  this.  One  pecularity 
I have  often  noticed — the  storms 
that  seem  to  rise  at  Gray’s  Peak,  and 
our  storms  come  generally  from  that 
direction,  do  not  sweep  down  on  our 
city.  Old  Chief  Mountain,  south  of 
us  and  in  sight  there,  seems  to  be  a 
natural  attraction  and  so  is  the  next 
point  struck,  leaving  us  in  the  edge, 
almost  untouched.” 

The  reader  may  not  care  to  learn 
what  I saw  from  the  top  of  Bellevue 
Mountain  ; of  the  “Outing at  Chicago 
Lakes  and  the  ascent  of  Mount  Rosa- 
lie ; ” the  fishing  excursion  to  Echo 
Lake  ; a day  at  Lake  Edith  ; amateur 
prospecting  on  the  ore-pregnant 
mountains  ; the  Autobiography  of  a 
Silver  Dollar  ; of  visits  to  some  of 
the  famous  mining-camps  around  the 
city,  such  as  “ The  Lamartine,”  “ The 
“Dove’s  Nest,”  “The  Early  Bird,” 
“ The  Freeland,”  “ The  Plutus,”  “ The 
Ben  Harrison,”  “ The  Silver  Age,” 
“ The  Little  Mattie  ” and  its  w'onder- 


flume,  “The  Argo”  and  “Bald 
Eagle,”  “ The  Mary  Foster,”  “The 
Financier,”  “ The  Money  Musk,” 
“The  Denver  City,”  “The  Jo  Rey- 
nolds,” “The  Humboldt,”  “The 
Champion — Donaldson,”  and  many 
other  producers  that  are  daily  and 
nightly  contributing  to  the  world’s 
wealth. 

Some  mention  of  these  attractions 
to  this  resort  have  been  and  will  be 
made  in  separate  papers  for  publica- 
tion in  these  pages. 

The  day  was  going  away  and  the 
shadows  of  another  evening  falling, 
when  Mr.  A.  H.  Colburn  tightened 
the  reins  of  his  horses  and  asked  me 
to  take  a seat  behind  the  swift  pacer, 
“ John,”  and  his  many-gaited  compan- 
ion, “Billy.”  In  this  way  I was  borne 
rapidly  over  the  city  and  suburban 
avenues — a most  pleasurable  ride. 

There  were  none  of  Byron’s  “tears 
and  torture,”  but  there  was  a “ touch 
of  joy  ” in  this  evening  and  morning 
dream-time.  But  it  was  not  all  a 
dream.  The  reality  consisted  in  the 
renewed  strength  and  the  restfulness 
experienced  by  one  of  this  world’s 
tired  denizens  in  spending  a night 
in  this  canon-walled  city. 

Henry  Dudley  Teetor. 
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THREE  MEN  OF  TACOMA. 

CHAUNCEY  WRIGHT  GRIGGS. 


Since  the  American  branch  of  the 
Griggs  family  settled  in  New  Eng- 
land over  two  centuries  ago  it  has 
never  failed  to  produce  worthy  repre- 
sentatives in  every  generation,  and 
its  chief  representative  in  this  genera- 
tion is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
Chauncey  Wright  Griggs  is  the 
fourth  and  next  to  the  youngest  son 
of  Chauncey  Griggs,  born  in  Tolland, 
Connecticut,  April  ioth,i795,  and  who, 
in  1822,  married  Hearty  Dimmock, 
daughter  of  Capt.  Daniel  Dimmock, 
also  of  Tolland  county.  By  both 
lines  of  ancestry  C.  W.  Griggs  is 
therefore  connected  with  that  fine 
old  New  England  stock  “ in  whose 
tombs  scandal  never  slept.” 

On  his  father’s  side  the  chain  of 
descent  is  : 1.  Thomas  Griggs,  at 

Roxbury,  Mass.,  in  1639.  2.  Joseph, 

youngest  son  of  foregoing  (1625— 
1715),  lived  at  Muddy  Brook,  then  a 
part  of  Boston,  was  selectman  of  the 
town  two  terms;  served  as  member 
of  town  committees,  etc.;  eight  chil- 
dren. 3.  Ichabod,  youngest  son  of 
foregoing  (1675—1718),  lived  in  Brook- 
line and  Roxbury;  married  Margaret 
Bishop,  of  Ipswich,  Mass.;  nine  chil- 
dren. 4.  Ichabod  (1718-May  9,  1790), 
lived  at  Norwich,  Connecticut;  re- 
moved to  Tolland,  Connecticut,  about 
1744;  deacon  of  the  church  there; 


representative  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly three  sessions  ; selectman  five 
years;  three  children.  5.  Ichabod, 
second  child  of  foregoing  (June  7, 
1744-September  30,  1776);  ensign  in 
the  war  of  the  revolution;  died  and 
was  buried  in  New  Rochelle,  New 
York;  married  Mary  Hatch,  daughter 
of  Joseph  Hatch,  Jr.;  home  in  Tol- 
land, Connecticut;  five  children.  6. 
Stephen,  third  child  of  foregoing 
(October  3,  1769-December  14,  1856); 
married,  March  18,  1792,  Elizabeth 
Lathrop,  daughter  of  Solomon  La- 
throp,  of  Tolland  ; selectman  one 
year;  captain  of  a militia  company; 
home  in  Tolland;  six  children.  7. 
Chauncey  (C.  W.  Griggs’  father),  sec- 
ond child  of  foregoing;  lived  till  late 
in  life  in  Tolland;  removed  thence  to 
Detroit,  Michigan,  where  he  had  liv- 
ing two  sons  and  a daughter,  and 
where  he  died  December  11,  1866,  at 
the  home  of  his  daughter,  widow  of 
Gurdon  O.  Williams,  a wealthy  and 
respected  citizen  of  Detroit;  repre- 
sentative in  General  Assembly  two 
sessions;  judge  of  the  Probate  Court 
for  the  district  of  Tolland  two  years, 
and  hence  often  called  Judge  Griggs; 
also,  for  fourteen  years  a justice  of 
the  peace;  captain  of  a militia  com- 
pany formed  for  service  in  the  Dorr 
rebellion, 
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On  his  mother’s  side  the  chain  of 
descent  is  as  follows  : i.  Elder 

Thomas  Dimmock,  first  settler*  of 
that  name,  and  common  ancestor  of 
the  Dimmocks  of  New  England; 
through  him  they  trace  their  kinship 
to  the  Dymockes,  of  England,  a name 
applied  to  the  hereditary  champion 
of  English  kings,  and  through  him 
also  C.  W.  Griggs  is  one  of  the  heirs 
to  the  Dimmock  estate  of  some 
^£19,000,000,  now  held  in  the  Bank  of 
England;  died  at  Barnstable,  Massa- 
chusetts, 1658;  “he  was  identified  with 
the  early  history  of  town  (Barnstable), 
the  leading  man,  and  in  some  way 
connected  with  all  of  the  acts  of  the 
first  settlers;  assistant  justice  of  the 
County  Court;  one  of  the  Council  of 
War,  lieutenant  of  the  militia,  ruling 
elder  of  the  church,  the  town’s  first 
representative  ” (see  Amos  Otis  in  his 
“ History  of  Barnstable”).  2.  Deacon 
Shubael  Dimmock  (1644-1732);  select- 
man and  deputy  of  the  County  Court 
of  Barnstable  for  two  years;  also  en- 
sign of  the  militia;  later,  selectman, 
deacon,  and  otherwise  prominent  in 
Windham,  Massachusetts,  where  he 
died.  3.  Capt  Thomas  Dimmock 
(1664-1697),  killed  in  the  French  and 
Indian  wars  at  battle  of  Canso,  Sep- 
tember 9,  1697,  a gallant  and  fearless 
officer.  4.  Ensign  Thomas  Dim- 
mock (1698-1741),  died  in  the  king’s 
service  at  Cuba.  5.  Desire  Dimmock, 
who  married  her  cousin,  Timothy 
Dimmock,  of  South  Coventry,  Con- 
necticut. 6.  Capt.  Daniel  Dimmock 
(1767-1833),  lived  at  South  Coventry; 


married  Anna  Wright,  of  Mansfield. 
7.  Hearty  Dimmock,  December  24, 
1794,  C.  W.  Griggs’  mother. 

After  about  1750  the  Griggs  family 
was  identified  with  the  history  of  Tol- 
land, Connecticut,  as  was  the  Dim- 
mock family  with  that  of  South 
Coventry.  Both  families  were  promi- 
nent in  the  civil,  military  and  eccle- 
siastical life  of  their  times  and  places, 
so  much  so  that  we  expect  to  find  C. 
W.  Griggs,  as  by  right  of  birth,  a 
worthy  civilian,  a prominent  church- 
man, and  a soldier,  and  such  he  is  in 
history. 

It  was  in  Tolland  county  that  C. 
W.  Griggs  passed  the  earliest  years 
of  his  life,  where  he  received  a 
rudimentary  education  in  the  pub- 
lic school.  Even  as  a child  he  dis- 
played amazing  industry,  and  as  he 
advanced  in  years  his  genius  for 
mathematics  wTas  the  wonder  of  his 
teachers.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he 
became  a clerk  in  an  office  in  Ohio, 
but  later  on  he  was  sent  to  Monson 
to  continue  his  education.  He  then 
became  a teacher  at  Palmer,  Mass., 
where  by  his  tact  and  kindliness  he 
endeared  himself  to  all  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact.  But  the  quiet  and 
laborious  life  of  a teacher  did  not  suit 
the  enterprising  spirit  of  young 
Griggs.  He  desired  to  follow  a busi- 
ness career,  and  to  prepare  for  it  he 
repaired  to  Detroit,  Mich.,  where  in 
an  incredible  short  time  he  graduated 
in  the  business  college  of  that  city. 
When  leaving  college  he  foresaw  that 
his  best  business  chance  would  be 
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found  not  among  slow  New  England 
folks,  but  in  the  new  country  to  the 
west.  He  consequently  secured  em- 
ployment as  a clerk  in  a banking 
house  in  Detroit.  His  fine  qualities 
were  soon  recognized,  and  won  him  a 
reputation  among  the  business  men 
of  Ohio  and  Iowa,  where  he  was  sub- 
sequently engaged  in  mercantile  pur- 
suits. From  Iowa  he  returned  to 
Detroit  to  a partnership  with  his 
brother  in  the  furnishing  business, 
and  remained  there  till  1856,  when  he 
formed  a resolution  to  go  still  further 
west,  to  the  outskirts  of  civilization, 
where  he  might  grow  rich  with  a new 
country,  and  aid  in  its  upbuilding. 
He  was  then  but  twenty-two,  in  the 
very  prime  of  youth,  full  of  energy 
and  worthy  ambition.  He  located  at 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  and  opened  a 
general  store.  Minnesota  was  then  a 
howling  wilderness,  and  St.  Paul  was 
a village  in  the  midst  of  the  wilds, 
where  a few  thousand  adventurers  or 
optimists  had  gathered  to  await  the 
coming  of  prosperity.  Chauncey 
Griggs  nerved  himself  for  the  effort 
of  his  life.  Around  was  a great 
country  whose  virgin  soil  was  prolific 
of  untold  wealth.  But  to  harvest 
the  riches  of  the  soil  railroads  were 
necessary,  and  young  Griggs  set  him- 
self, with  all  his  wonted  activity,  to 
promote  the  building  of  the  railroads 
and  the  settlement  of  the  lands.  In 
addition  to  his  general  merchandise 
business,  he  became  a railroad  con- 
tractor, and  a coal  and  lumber  mer- 
chant, and  he  was  soon  marked  out 


as  foremost  among  the  business  men 
of  the  young  city.  It  was  then,  when 
success  was  assured,  that  he  married 
the  one  of  his  choice,  a lady  whom  he 
had  known  and  loved  in  his  old  home 
in  Connecticut,  and  who  was  brave 
enough  to  share  his  crude  frontier 
life  in  the  then  thinly  populated  west. 
Miss  Martha  A.  Gallup  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Rev.  Timothy  Gallup,  pastor 
of  the  Congregational  Church  of  Led- 
yard,  Connecticut.  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  family  of  Milton  Gallup, 
of  revolutionary  fame,  and  she  in- 
herited the  strength  of  character  and 
worth  of  her  Puritan  ancestry.  She 
was  also  connected  with  the  heroic 
revolutionary  family  of  Stanton.  They 
were  married  in  April,  1859,  and  their 
marriage  was  followed  by  more  than 
a year  of  true  and  quiet  happiness. 
Then  came  the  great  crisis  in  the  na- 
tional life  of  America.  In  the  hour 
of  his  country’s  needs  Chauncey 
Griggs  heard  the  call  of  duty,  and 
abandoned  his  business,  his  home, 
his  young  wife,  to  range  himself  in 
the  forefront  of  the  nation’s  de- 
fenders. He  enlisted  in  1861  as  a 
private  in  the  Third  Minnesota  In- 
fantry, but  was  immediately  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  captain.  Bidding 
farewell  to  his  devoted  wife,  he 
marched  to  the  front,  and  was  en- 
gaged around  Nashville.  During  the 
operations  of  Grant  before  Vicksburg, 
his  regiment  was  constantly  engaged. 
It  was  then  in  command  of  Col.  Les- 
ter, a good  parade  officer,  but  utterly 
lacking  in  soldierly  qualities.  Capt. 
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Griggs  had  just  been  promoted  to 
be  lieutenant-colonel  when  the  pusil- 
lanimity of  Col.  Lester  brought  dis- 
aster on  the  regiment.  During  some 
manoeuvres  at  Murfeesboro  Lester’s 
command  became  isolated,  and  was 
attacked  by  Gen.  Jackson.  The  at- 
tack was  gallantly  repulsed,  and  the 
regiment  would  have  been  able  to 
hold  out  till  reinforced  had  not  Les- 
ter overridden  the  prayers,  entreaties 
and  even  threats  of  Col.  Griggs  and 
the  other  officers  and  disgracefully 
surrendered.  He  was  a prisoner  for 
four  months  in  a cotton  mill  at  Madi- 
son, Georgia,  when  he  was  exchanged. 
Lester  was  at  once  court-martialed, 
and  expelled  the  army,  and  Griggs 
was  immediately  appointed  colonel. 
He  handled  his  regiment  with  ex- 
traordinary bravery  and  skill,  and 
became  the  idol  not  only  of  his  own 
troops,  but  of  that  portion  of  the 
army.  At  one  time  he  was  in  charge 
of  four  regiments,  but,  robust  as  he 
was,  his  health  gave  way,  and  in  July, 
1863,  he  was  compelled  by  sickness  to 
resign  and  quit  the  army.  He  did 
not  recover  sufficiently  to  share  in  the 
concluding  battles  of  the  great  strug- 
gle, but  immediately  after  the  war 
we  find  him  as  active  and  enterpris- 
ing as  ever  among  the  business  men 
of  St.  Paul.  He  was  the  moving 
spirit  of  the  house  of  Hill,  Griggs  & 
Co.,  which  subsequently  became  the 
firm  of  Griggs  & . Johnson,  and  finally 
of  Griggs  and  Foster.  All  this  time 
St.  Paul  was  growing  with  amazing 
rapidity,  new  banks  and  new  enter- 


prises were  daily  started,  and  Col. 
Griggs  was  the  supporter  of  every 
enterprise  that  had  the  development 
of  the  country  at  heart.  He  was 
director  of  the  First  and  Second  Na- 
tional Banks,  and  vice-president  of 
the  St.  Paul  National  Bank.  He  was 
also  president  of  the  Lehigh  Coal 
and  Iron  Company,  and  president  of 
the  Beaver  Dam  Lumber  Company. 
He  was  a member  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature for  two  years,  and  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  Minnesota  for  seven  years.  In 
politics  he  was  a Democrat,  and  was 
esteemed  a leader  of  his  party  in  the 
State.  It  was  then  that  his  attention 
was  directed  to  the  new  territory 
opened  up  by  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  in  the  far  northwest.  In 
his  youth  he  had  come  west  and 
found  fame,  wealth  and  fortune.  He 
was  fifty-five  now,  but  he  was  induced 
to  visit  Washington  Territory  and  the 
wonderful  region  of  Puget  Sound. 
The  marvelous  resources,  the  unpar- 
alleled grandeur,  and  the  unrivaled 
beauties  of  that  country  filled  him 
with  astonishment  and  wonder.  He 
had  shared  in  the  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  the  great  State  of  Minne- 
sota, but  to  the  astonishment  of  every 
one  he  now  resolved  to  leave  St.  Paul 
and  fix  his  abode  at  Tacoma.  He 
had  sailed  upon  that  wonderful  in- 
land sea  of  Puget  Sound,  and  he  saw 
the  boundless  possibilities  for  a great 
city  on  its  shores,  and  he  resolved 
that  he  and  his  family  should  have  a 
hand  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  same. 
In  conjunction  with  Henry  Hewitt, 
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of  Chicago,  and  George  Browne,  of 
New  York,  he  formed  a corporation 
known  as  the  St.  Paul  & Tacoma 
Lumber  Company.  They  established 
mills  and  offices  at  Tacoma,  and  pur- 
chased 80,000  acres  of  timber  land 
from  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad. 
They  subsequently  purchased  a coal 
mine  for  $80,000,  and  the  company 
have  become  the  principal  stock- 
holders in  a large  smelter  built  at 
Tacoma.  Railroad  contracts,  vast 
real  estate  deals,  and  enterprises  of 
every  kind  are  engaged  in  by  this 
corporation,  and  they  are  each  day 
extending  their  sphere  of  operations. 
They  are  about  to  build  a line  of  ships 
for  the  South  American  trade,  and 
when  they  are  built  they  will  ship 
coal  and  lumber  by  their  own  vessels 
to  Chili  and  Peru,  and  these  vessels 
will  return  laden  with  the  rich  ores 
of  gold  and  silver  with  which  the 
mountains  of  the  Cordellieras  are 
stored.  Col.  Griggs  is  president  of 
this  company.  It  is  to-day  the  great- 
est business  concern  in  the  northwest, 
and  there  cannot  be  a doubt  but  that 
in  a generation  it  will  be  one  of  the 
richest  corporations  in  the  world. 
Its  three  principal  owners  are  monied 
kings,  each  in  his  own  sphere  an  in- 


comparable man  of  business,  and  Col. 
Griggs,  the  guiding  spirit,  is  as  clean 
cut,  as  far  seeing,  and  as  skilled  a 
business  manager  as  ever  handled  an 
enterprise.  He  is  tall  and  handsome, 
robust  and  stout,  with  an  aldermanic 
air,  but  with  a charming  and  capti- 
vating manner.  There  is  a kindly 
look  in  his  grey  eye,  and  a warm 
smile  that  wins  and  pleases,  and  he 
need  not  be  seen  twice  to  know  that 
he  was  born  to  be  a leader  of  men. 
In  politics  he  is  a Democrat  of  the 
Jeffersonian  school.  He  believes  that 
the  liberty  and  prosperity  of  the  na- 
tion depends  more  on  local  effort 
than  on  the  paternalism  of  the 
national  government.  In  religion  he 
is  a liberal.  Broad-minded  and  free 
from  the  conceit  and  pettishness  of 
small  minds,  bigotry  or  intolerance 
find  no  place  in  his  creed.  The  altar 
at  or  the  church  in  which  others  wor- 
ship is  of  small  concern  to  him.  His 
numerous  family  share  the  virtues, 
grace  and  affability  of  their  parents, 
and  while  his  sons  give  promise  of 
emulating  the  career  of  their  father, 
his  daughters  are  the  delight  and 
happiness  of  the  social  circles  in 
wThich  they  move. 
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HENRY  HEWITT. 


Perched  on  the  crest  of  a hill  over- 
looking Commencement  Bay  stands  a 
finely  built  villa,  on  the  embellishment 
of  which  taste  and  skill  have  been 
freely  lavished.  Few  spots  in  the  world 
equal,  and  none  certainly  surpass, 
the  prospect  to  be  had  from  that 
charming  villa.  Around  are  lovely 
homes,  cosily  set  in  tiny  verdant 
lawns  and  gardens  of  fruits  and 
flowers;  the  placid  waters  of  Puget 
Sound  wind  away  to  the  north, 
amidst  fairy  shaped  islands  and 
thickly  wooded  shores.  Away  to  the 
east  rises  Mount  Tacoma,  the  snow- 
crowned  monarch  of  the  Cascades, 
which,  14,400  feet  high,  is  the  giant 
of  this  mountain  region,  and  looms 
up  in  the  midst  of  the  lesser 
giants  in  solitary  grandeur.  To 
the  west,  the  snow-capped  peaks 
of  the  Olympian  range  form  another 
grand  chain  of  mountains.  Between 
these  mountains  lie  that  wondrous 
inland  sea  of  Puget  Sound,  with  its 
thousand  wooded  isles  and  its  shores 
clad  in  the  beauty  of  the  primeval 
forest;  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  sea 
and  sky,  to  the  grandeur  of  the  forest 
and  the  mountain,  a summer  clime 
sufficient  to  make  old  hearts  young, 
and  then  some  idea  can  be  had  of 
the  beauty  and  loveliness  of  Tacoma, 
the  city  of  destiny  of  the  far  north- 
west. Washington  is  a great  new 
country,  whose  history  has  not  only 


to  be  written,  but  to  be  made,  and 
foremost  among  the  men  who  are 
making  the  history  of  the  northwest 
must  be  ranked  the  subject  of  this 
sketch. 

Fifty  years  ago  Henry  Hewitt  was 
born  in  a quiet  English  home.  His 
father  was  a farmer  in  Lancashire, 
but  foreseeing  few  chances  for  him- 
self or  family  in  the  older  civilization, 
the  year  his  son  was  born  he  left 
England  for  the  United  States.  He 
settled  at  Racine,  Wisconsin,  and  in 
the  following  year  brought  over  his 
wife  and  children.  The  elder  Hewitt 
became  a street  contractor,  and  hav- 
ing become  well  and  favorably  known 
at  Racine  during  a three  years’  resi- 
dence there,  removed  to  Chicago  to 
undertake  a sub-contract  on  the 
Illinois  Canal.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, the  chief  contractor  of  the 
works  absconded,  and  Hewitt  was 
compelled  to  dispose  of  everything 
he  had  to  meet  the  claims  of  his  work- 
men. He  disposed  of  his  furniture, 
not  excepting  even  the  kitchen  stove, 
to  satisfy  his  creditors,  and  he  was 
again  left  penniless.  Cast  once  more 
upon  his  own  resources,  he  moved  to 
Wisconsin  and  took  up  a farm  claim 
near  Milwaukee.  He  continued  at 
farm  life  but  a short  time,  for  we  find 
him  again  at  Milwaukee  in  1848 
From  there  he  moved  to  Neenah,  Wis- 
consin, and  thence  to  Kaukauna.  It 
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was  during  these  peregrinations  of  his 
family  that  Henry  Hewitt  picked  up 
what  little  education  he  could  find. 
Schools  at  that  time  in  Wisconsin  and 
Illinois  were  few  and  far  between, 
and  the  vicissitudes  of  the  family  did 
not  permit  the  father  to  send  his  son 
to  a good  educational  establishment. 
Young  Hewitt’s  education,  was, 
therefore,  neglected,  and  it  was  when 
he  had  laid  the  foundation  of  his  for- 
tune that  he  acquired  the  best  part 
of  the  literary  education  which  he 
now  possesses.  But  though  lacking 
in  proper  school  training,  he  acquired 
under  his  father’s  eye  a business 
training  of  immense  value.  While  a 
mere  lad  he  was  employed  as  time- 
keeper, and  at  sixteen  he  was  super- 
intendent of  the  workmen  engaged 
on  some  of  his  father’s  contracts.  It 
was  then  that  he  developed  that  won- 
derful tact  and  shrewdness  which 
won  him  the  entire  confidence  of  his 
father  and  the  respect  of  the  em- 
ployees. Two  years  later  we  find 
him  in  partnership  with  the  elder 
Hewitt,  and  engaged  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a canal,  for  which  he  was 
paid  in  timber  lands.  It  was  the 
knowledge  acquired  then  that  first 
directed  his  attention  to  the  lumber- 
ing business,  and  having  made  about 
$20,000  as  his  share  of  the  profits 
from  his  first  venture  as  a contractor, 
he  invested  every  dollar  in  timber 
lands,  and  formed  logging  camps  to 
market  the  product.  This  was  dur- 
ing the  war  period,  and  by  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war  Henry  Hewitt  had 


acquired  a large  fortune.  His  father 
was  still  in  partnership  with  him,  but 
fearing  a panic  the  father  insisted  on 
selling  out  his  interest  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  war,  and  Henry  bought  it 
and  made  $30,000  by  the  transaction. 

Life  in  the  logging  camps  of  Wis- 
consin twenty-five  years  ago  was 
rough  and  hard.  The  logs  were  cut 
during  the  winter,  and  in  the  spring 
and  summer  they  were  floated  down 
the  rivers  to  the  mills.  In  the  camp 
none  was  as  active  and  as  hard- 
working as  Henry  Hewitt,  and  his 
skill  in  floating  the  rafts  and  logs 
down  the  river  used  to  excite  the  as- 
tonishment and  wonder  of  the  oldest 
hands.  It  was  during  this  period  of 
his  life  that  he  acquired  that  extraor- 
dinary knowledge  of  everything  con- 
nected with  the  lumber  trade  that 
places  him  as  foremost  among  the 
lumber  men  of  America. 

It  was  then,  also,  that  he  met  with 
an  accident  that  nearly  killed  him, 
and  left  him  the  legacy  of  a lame  leg 
for  life.  He  was  accidentally  shot  by 
a trapper’s  gun,  and  it  took  eighteen 
months  for  the  most  skilled  surgeons 
to  heal  the  wounds  inflicted. 

Mr.  Hewitt  then  entered  into  the 
banking  business  with  his  father  at 
Menasha,  Wisconsin,  and  soon  ac- 
quired almost  the  entire  control  and 
management  of  the  concern.  The 
same  ability  and  shrewdness  that  had 
made  him  the  foremost  lumberman 
of  the  State  he  now  displayed  in  bank 
management,  until  he  made  the  Hew- 
itt banking  concern  one  of  the  rich- 
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est  and  most  prosperous  institutions 
in  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  His  father 
and  brother  still  manage  this  bank  as 
part  owners,  but  Henry  Hewitt  con- 
tinues to  own  one  half  interest. 
Meanwhile,  he  was  extending  his 
operations  in  all  directions.  He  had 
acquired  the  ownership  of  60,000 
acres  of  pine  lands  in  Wisconsin.  He 
had  acquired  the  controlling  interest 
in  10,000  acres  of  mineral  lands  along 
Lake  Superior,  out  of  the  iron  mines 
of  which  he  has  a present  income  of 
$40,000  a year.  He  became  Vice- 
President  of  the  Manufacturers’  Bank 
at  Appleton,  Wisconsin,  and  he  had 
visited  Arizona  and  Mexico,  and  built 
a smelter  on  the  borders  of  Mexico. 

Full  of  the  restless  spirit  of  enter- 
prise, he  sent  inspectors  to  the  far 
northwest  to  look  up  the  iron  and 
coal  lands  of  Washington,  and  on  the 
strength  of  their  reports  he  hastened 
west  to  share  in  the  untold  wealth  of 
that  region.  Coming  to  Tacoma  in 
1888,  he  met  Col.  Griggs  and  Mr.  C. 
H.  Jones,  of  Michigan,  and  President 
Oakes,  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
road. He  had  former  business  rela- 
tions with  Col.  Griggs,  and  he  soon 
acquired  a knowledge  of  the  wealth 
of  the  Washington  forests,  and  in 
conjunction  with  the  gentleman 
named  he  formed  the  St.  Paul  & 
Tacoma  Lumber  Company.  They 
purchased  80,000  acres  of  timber  land 
from  the  railroad  company,  and  at 
once  built  a mill  at  a cost  of  $250,000. 
Mr.  Hewitt  pushed  the  enterprise 
with  his  usual  impetuosity,  and  in  the 


space  of  nine  months  they  had  built 
eleven  miles  of  railroad  track,  put  up 
the  mill,  and  sawed  24,000,000  feet  of 
lumber.  The  mill  once  under  way, 
the  company  aided  the  formation 
of  a bank  of  their  own,  and  took  a 
half  interest  in  the  Traders’  Bank  of 
Tacoma,  an  institution  which  has  a 
present  paid-up  capital  of  $560,000 
and  a surplus  of  over  $60,000. 

Meanwhile  Col.  Griggs  had  arrived 
from  St.  Paul.  Mr.  Percy  Norton,  a 
brother-in-law"  of  Mr.  Hewitt’s  and 
his  confidential  partner  in  banking 
and  mercantile  business  for  twenty 
years,  also  arrived,  and  became  as- 
sistant treasurer  of  the  company. 
Their  arrival  enabled  Mr.  Hewitt  to 
devote  most  of  his  attention  to  looking 
up  coal  and  mineral  lands,  and  also 
timber  lands.  On  foot  or  on  horse- 
back, he  penetrated  to  almost  every 
part  of  Western  Washington,  and  in  the 
course  of  a year  and  a half  he  bought 

40.000  acres  more  of  timber  lands  for 
the  company  and  50,000  acres  for 
himself.  To  this  must  be  added 

23.000  acres  of  coal  and  iron  lands, 
and  16,000  acres  which  he  bought 
with  another  syndicate.  These  min- 
eral lands  include  the  well  known 
Wilkinson  coal  mine,  a property 
valued  at  $300,000.  During  a visit 
to  California  he  acquired  a knowledge 
of  the  bituminous  paving  business, 
and  on  his  return  to  Tacoma,  in  the 
present  year,  he  formed  a Bituminous 
Paving  Company,  with  a capital  of 
$200,000,  which  has  already  made 
contracts  for  $80,000  worth  of  paving 
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with  the  city  of  Tacoma.  The  next 
step  was  putting  a great  smelter  in 
operation  at  Tacoma,  owned  by  a 
company,  of  which  one  of  the  princi- 
pal partners  of  the  firm,  Hon.  George 
Browne,  is  president.  Right  in  front 
of  the  city,  on  the  tide  lands,  the  St. 
Paul  & Tacoma  Lumber  Company 
have  their  plant  located,  and  as  they 
own  eighty  acres  of  this  land,  they 
are  preparing  to  build  extensive 
wharves  and  docks  around  the  mill. 
They  will  build  ships  and  smelters  of 
their  own,  and  will  ship  their  coal, 
and  lumber,  and  iron  to  all  parts  of 
the  world,  from  their  own  docks,  and 
will  import  the  ores  of  South  America 
in  exchange  to  be  smelted.  In  fact, 
the  business  operations  of  this  firm 
are  growing  into  gigantic  propor- 
tions. They  are  to-day  the  greatest 
railroad  builders,  real  estate  owners, 
manufacturers  and  traders  in  the 
northwest.  During  the  year  1890 
alone  they  have  taken  contracts  for 
building  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
of  railroad,  which  are  destined  to 
connect  the  Willapa  and  Grey’s  Har- 
bor with  Tacoma,  as  well  as  the  coal 
and  iron  mines  of  the  Cascades. 

Col.  Griggs  has  immense  finan- 
cial interests  still  in  St.  Paul  and 
Minnesota,  and  Henry  Hewitt  has 
millions  invested  in  Wisconsin.  But 
both  are  determined  to  transfer  the 
greater  part  of  their  interests  to 
the  new  State  of  Washington,  the 
most  promising  of  all  the  States  of 
the  union. 

Mr.  Hewitt  was  married  in  1868  to 


Miss  Rocena  L.  Jones,  the  daughter 
of  a Wisconsin  manufacturer.  His 
eldest  son,  William  Hewitt,  was  born 
the  following  year,  and  the  son  is  un- 
questionably the  heir  of  the  father’s 
ability  and  executive  talents.  His 
father’s  robust  common  sense  and 
sterling  qualities  of  head  and  heart 
have  been  inherited  by  him.  Two 
younger  sons  and  two  daughters 
also  brighten  the  Hewitt  household, 
a household  so  singularly  blest  by 
the  gifts  of  fortune.  It  is  question- 
able if  Henry  Hewitt  knows  to-day 
the  extent  of  his  own  wealth  and  for- 
tune. His  possessions  must  increase 
in  value  at  an  abnormally  rapid  rate, 
and  if  he  lives  to  a good  old  age  he 
will  be  the  owner  of  colossal  wealth. 
Yet  it  must  be  remembered  to  his 
credit  that  fortune  did  not  smile  on 
him  until  he  had  conquered  the 
fickle  goddess  by  persistent  toil  and 
continued  labor.  What  he  has,  he 
has  earned,  and  earned  honorably, 
and  he  is  a bright  and  shining  exam- 
ple of  the  grand  things  in  store  for 
young  Americans  who  emulate  his 
energy  and  pluck. 

Henry  Hewitt  is  small  of  stature, 
most  unassuming  and  unpretending 
in  manner.  His  countenance  is  ever 
brightened  by  a smile  that  amuses 
and  attracts,  and  though  he  leaves 
you  under  the  impression  that  he  has 
never  a moment  to  spare,  he  has 
always  a kindly  word  for  every  one. 
Candid,  straightforward  and  uncon- 
ventional, Henry  Hewitt  is  a noble 
type  of  the  young  and  vigorous 
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northwest.  He  is  a type  of  the  men 
who  have  settled  in  Tacoma,  and  that 
are  rapidly  building  it  up  to  be  the 


foremost  city  of  the  west,  and  one  of 
the  great  commercial  centers  of  the 
world. 


GEORGE  BROWNE. 


Foremost  among  the  men  who  are 
bent  on  making  Tacoma  the  Metro- 
polis of  the  Great  Northwest,  stands 
George  Browne.  There  are  richer 
men  in  the  bright,  young  city,  there 
are  abler  and  more  eloquent  men,  but 
Tacoma  without  George  Browne, 
would  not  be  what  it  is.  He  is  one  of 
her  institutions,  an  ideal,  and  most 
attractive  citizen — noble,  disinter- 
ested, with  a kindly  smile,  and  a warm 
clasp  of  the  hand  for  every  one.  He 
is  the  best  type  of  a man  and  citizen 
that  dwells  in  the  young  Metropolis 
* of  the  Northwest.  He  inherits  the 
qualities  and  worth  of  the  men  that 
clustered  about  the  Great  Protector. 
The  founder  of  his  family  left  Eng- 
land when  Cromwell  assumed  the 
dictatorship,  and  settled  at  Salem, 
Mass.  The  family  have  ever  since 
been  among  the  foremost  of  the 
sturdy  men  of  New  England,  and 
were  heard  from  in  the  Revolutionary 
days.  During  this  war  they  were 
merchants  and  performed  incalcula- 
ble services  to  the  nation,  by  furnish- 
ing ship  stores  to  the  United  States 
Navy,  at  what  proved  almost  ruinous 
cost  to  themselves.  They  could  have 
made  fortunes  by  the  disposal  of 
their  stores  otherwise,  but  patriotism 


was  dearer  to  them  than  wealth,  and 
they  firmly  backed  the  government 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  be- 
queathing to  their  descendants  a gal- 
lant and  patriotic  record. 

The  father  of  George  Browne  mar- 
ried Joanna  C.,  daughter  of  Charles 
C.  Nichols,  of  Boston,  Mass.  Mr. 
Nichols  was  the  inventor  of  rubber 
clothing,  and  his  factory  at  Lynn, 
turned  out  the  first  goods  of  this 
character  ever  manufactured.  George 
Browne  was  born  in  Boston,  on  the 
25th  of  July,  1840,  being  the  eldest  of 
a family  of  four  sons  and  three 
daughters.  His  early  education  was 
gained  at  Saybrook,  Conn.,  in  1849  ; 
his  father  removed  to  New  York 
where  his  sons  all  had  the  advan- 
tages of  the  public  schools.  While 
scarcely  fourteen  years  of  age, 
George  Browne  entered  business  as  a 
clerk  in  a dry  goods  house  having  a 
large  and  exclusively  Southern  busi- 
ness. His  rare  tact  and  business 
ability  marked  him  out  for  a success- 
ful commercial  career,  but  at  twenty- 
one  the  current  of  his  life  was  changed 
and  the  descendent  of  the  Brownes 
of  Salem,  was  called  on  to  prove  his 
love  of  country  in  camp,  on  the 
field,  and  in  battle.  Early  in  1861 
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he  enlisted  in  the  9th  Regiment,  New 
Yoik  ,S.  M.  and  was  immdediately 
summoned  to  Washington,  where  his 
company  (K)  was  equipped  as  a light 
battery.  This  command  so  distin- 
guished itself  by  gallant  and  con- 
spicuous service  during  the  Peninsular 
Campaign,  that  the  government  con- 
ferred the  rank  of  horse  battery,  and 
from  the  date  of  this  change  until  the 
close  of  the  war,  the  6th  Independent 
New  York  Horse  Battery  was  the 
only  volunteer  command  of  its  kind 
in  the  United  States  Army.  The  com- 
pany first  served  under  General  Pat- 
tison,  in  Virginia,  and  was  praised 
for  its  conduct  at  Harper’s  Ferry  and 
Balls  Bluff.  From  the  command  of 
General  Pattison  the  battery  passed 
under  the  control  of  General  Hooker, 
and  at  Chancellorsville  they  were 
largely  given  the  credit  of  saving  the 
day,  as  it  was  this  battery  which 
checked,  and  finally  stopped  the  on- 
slaught of  Stonewall  Jackson,  after 
breaking  through  the  lines  of  the 
nth  and  12th  Corps.  The  gallant 
New  Yorkers  received  the  personal 
thanks  of  the  generals  on  the  field  of 
battle  at  the  close  of  this  most  event- 
ful day.  Again  at  the  battle  of  Mal- 
vern Hill,  the  first  great  artillery  duel 
of  the  war,  the  New  York  Battery  re- 
ceived additional  honors.  The  first 
gun  from  the  land  forces  in  this  fight 
was  fired  by  George  Browne’s  order, 
received  through  General  Griffin. 
The  discipline  and  heroic  services  of 
the  battery  caused  it  to  be  constantly 
employed  in  hazardous  and  danger- 


ous enterprises,  and  it  was  finally 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  gallant 
and  intrepid  Sheridan.  It  shared  the 
dangers,  marches,  and  fatigues  of  the 
campaign  of  the  Wilderness,  as  well 
as  that  final  and  masterly  maneuvre 
which  terminated  the  great  war. 
George  Browne  had  enlisted  as  a pri- 
vate among  the  heroic  band  of  men. 
He  rose  to  be  senior  first  lieutenant, 
commanding  the  battery  at  Kelly’s 
Fort,  the  first  great  cavalry  battle  of 
the  war.  Several  times  he  was  offered 
a higher  command,  but  preferred  a 
subordinate  rank  in  the  veteran  troop 
which  had  become  so  famous. 

Just  previous  to  the  surrender  of 
Lee,  George  Browne  resigned  his 
command  and  returned  to  civilian 
life,  settling  down  to  the  ways  of 
peace,  and  became  a clerk  with  the 
banking  firm  of  H.  A.  Stone  & Son, 
of  New  York.  Within  a year  he  was 
a member  of  the  New  York  Ex- 
change, and  for  years  continued  to 
share  in  the  success  and  reverses  of 
the  Wall  street  folk.  In  1873  he  mar- 
ried, but  had  not  as  yet  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  fortune.  All  good 
things  seemed  to  come  to  him  with 
his  charming  wrife,  Ella  Haskell,  sec- 
ond daughter  of  Leonidas  Haskell,  an 
early  pioneer  in  California  and  native 
of  Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  the 
fruits  of  the  happy  union  being  three 
sons.  Early  in  1882  George  Browne 
retired  from  active  business,  having 
acquired  an  independent  fortune,  and 
resolved  to  travel.  In  May,  1882,  he, 
with  his  family,  visited  England,  Bel- 
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gium  and  Holland,  and  in  the  winter 
of  the  same  year  took  up  his  abode  at 
Florence,  Italy,  visiting  every  point 
of  interest  in  Italy.  In  1883,  they 
visited  Paris,  where  they  remained 
until  1885.  Then  removing  to  Dres- 
den, a year’s  residence  in  Germany 
ended  their  sojourn  in  Europe,  and 
their  return  to  America  was  that  their 
sons  might  have  the  benefits  of 
American  schooling.  Immediately 
on  returning  to  America  George 
Browne  accompanied  the  officers  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  on  the 
yearly  inspection  of  the  road,  and 
during  his  tour  Mr.  Browne  made  his 
first  investment  in  the  northwest,  and 
at  Tacoma.  These  purchases  which 
he  made  in  1886  had  increased  in 
value  so  rapidly  that  with  the  con- 
templated improvements  it  became 
necessary  for  him  to  reside  in  Ta- 
coma and  give  his  personal  attention 
to  the  work.  It  was  during  a second 
visit  that  he  became  acquainted  with 
Col.  C.  W.  Griggs  and  Henry  Hewitt, 
Jr.,  and  that  the  great  corporation  of 
the  St.  Paul  & Tacoma  Lumber  Com- 
pany was  formed. 

Mr.  Browne  became  secretary  of 
the  Company.  Subsequently  he  was 
called  to  the  presidency  of  the  Taco- 
ma Smelting  and  Refining  Company, 
and  one  of  the  guiding  spirits  in 
every  new  and  noble  enterprise  for 


the  city  of  Tacoma.  He  built  the 
first  suburban  street  car  line,  of 
which  he  was  president. 

Mr.  Browne  is  a Republican  in 
politics,  and  in  1889  was  returned  to 
the  first  State  legislature  as  a repre- 
sentative from  Tacoma.  He  was 
made  chairman  of  one  of  the  most 
important  committees  of  the  House — 
that  of  the  Tide  Lands,  and  the  sat- 
isfactory settlement  of  the  question 
was,  in  a great  measure,  due  to  his 
tact,  forbearance  and  business  ability. 
Mr.  Browne  is  still  in  the  very  prime 
of  life,  and  is  equally  popular  with 
the  proletaire  and  with  the  literary, 
legal  and  financial  circles.  The  hos- 
pitality of  his  house  is  worthy  of  the 
owner,  and  reminds  the  visitor  of 
those  courteous  days  that  existed 
prior  to  the  deluge  of  modern  ideas 
that  have  inundated  the  world. 

It  is  unquestionably  a pleasure  to 
enjoy  the  characteristic,  ardent  greet- 
ing with  which  he  meets  his  friends; 
the  warm  smile,  the  genial  manners 
and  address  win  at  once.  He  is  a 
happy  man,  and  his  best  characteris- 
tic is  that  his  whole  being  seems  bent 
on  making  others  happy;  his  home  in 
the  “ City  of  Destiny,”  is  but  an  out- 
ward expression  of  his  inward  tastes 
and  feelings. 

P.  A.  Q’Farrell, 
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OLD  VIRGINIA. 

HENING’S  STATUTES  AT  LARGE  OF  VIRGINIA. 


One  of  the  great  storehouses  of  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  early  set- 
tlement of  this  country,  and  the 
customs,  habits  and  laws  which  pre- 
vailed, and  the  changes,  vicissitudes, 
gradual  expansion  and  development 
of  an  infant  colony  into  a great  and 
powerful  commonwealth,  is  found  in 
Hening’s  Statutes  at  Large  of  the 
State  of  Virginia.  This  storehouse, 
which  has  been  so  industriously  ran- 
sacked and  explored  by  the  historian, 
the  novelist  and  the  jurist,  still  re- 
mains unexhausted,  and  teems  with 
matters  of  the  greatest  interest. 

Almost  everything  that  has  been 
written  concerning  the  early  settle- 
ments along  the  Atlantic,  and  especi- 
ally of  the  adventurers  who  first  took 
up  their  abode  in  Virginia,  consists  of 
a mere  generalization,  a chronicle  of 
events  in  their  order,  but  omits  the 
thrilling  incidents  which  a personal 
narrative  would  supply;  which,  if  ex- 
tended to  the  details  of  the  plantation 
and  embraced  its  laws,  customs,  hab- 
its, struggles  and  privations,  would 
furnish  a story  the  most  marvelous 
and  touching  in  the  annals  of  the 
human  race,  a story  abounding  with 
all  that  is  wild  and  wonderful,  with 
all  that  is  pathetic  and  animating. 


I. 

Bancroft,  Robertson,  Hildreth,  Bry- 
ant, and  all  other  historians,  have 
given  us  distant  but  general  views  of 
the  countries  and  States  of  which  they 
treat,  but  it  requires  a microscope  to 
bring  out  the  whole  truth. 

“ History  has  its  foreground  and 
its  background,  and  it  is  principally 
in  the  management  of  its  perspective 
that  one  artist  differs  from  another. 
Some  events  must  be  represented  on 
a large  scale,  others  diminished,  the 
great  majority  will  be  lost  in  the  dim- 
ness of  the  horizon,  and  a general 
idea  of  their  joint  effect  will  be  given 
by  a few  slight  sketches.” 

The  more  incongruous  the  facts, 
the  more  they  interest  us  in  search- 
ing for  their  connection.  We  turn 
over  the  leaves  of  some  old  volumes 
of  laws  and  find  that  statutes  were 
passed  about  supplying  ammunition 
to  protect  the  community  against  hos- 
tile savages,  against  planting  seeds  in 
spring  and  gathering  crops  in  au- 
tumn, about  establishing  a church 
and  founding  a college,  about  punish- 
ing crimes  and  misdemeanors,  and  we 
smile  at  the  minutia  indulged  in  and 
the  quaint  language  employed,  and 
we  fall  to  wondering  at  the  wisdom 
and  necessity  of  those  laws;  but  we 
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see  in  these  things  the  development 
of  a State.  We  read  between  the 
lines  and  fill  out  the  narrative  for 
ourselves.  It  is  like  an  outline 
scrawled  with  a pen  which  seizes  the 
marked  features  of  a countenance  and 
gives  us  a stronger  idea  of  it  than  a 
bad  painting  in  oils.  Hening’s  stat- 
utes are  outlines  scrawled  with  a pen, 
but  they  exhibit  the  real  facts  in  re- 
gard to  the  early  settlement  of  Vir- 
ginia in  a much  more  striking  manner 
than  either  Bancroft  or  any  other  his- 
torian has  ever  done. 

Commencing  with  the  first  charter 
or  letters  patent  which  James  I.  issued 
to  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  Sir  George 
Somers,  and  others  in  1606,  for  two 
several  colonies  and  plantations,  to  be 
made  in  Virginia  and  other  parts  and 
territories  of  America,  and  which  was 
followed  in  1609  by  the  organization 
of  the  Great  London  Company  with 
the  right,  power  and  control  over  a 
vast  and  unknown  region  extending 
four  hundred  miles  along  the  coast, 
two  hundred  miles  north  and  two 
hundred  miles  south,  reckoning  from 
the  starting  point,  extending  three 
hundred  leagues  to  sea,  and  thence 
westward  to  the  Pacific  Ocean;  and 
coming  down  to  the  time  within  the 
memory  of  men  still  living,  there  will 
be  found  rich  treasures  of  informa- 
tion, “ relative  to  the  state  of  society 
among  the  first  settlers,  their  religi- 
ous intolerance,  the  rise,  progress  and 
establishment  of  our  civil  institutions; 
and  generally  such  political  events  as 
afford  a lesson  to  posterity,  of  some- 


thing worthy  to  be  imitated  and  some- 
thing to  be  shunned.” 

Thomas  Jefferson  was,  at  a very 
early  period  in  life,  struck  with  the 
importance  of  collecting  all  the  char- 
ters and  laws  of  Virginia  relating  to 
the  early  settlement  of  that  planta- 
tion, and  used  all  of  his  influence  to 
have  them  collected,  printed  and  pub- 
lished in  consecutive  order  for  the  use 
of  subsequent  generations.  He  him- 
self made  a collection  of  all  the  early 
laws,  which  he  arranged  and  indexed 
with  his  own  hand,  and  in  1807,  when 
he  became  President,  turned  them  all 
over  to  W.  W.  Hening,  who  was  au- 
thorized to  publish  all  the  charters 
and  laws  on  the  plan  proposed  by 
him  years  before.  Mr.  Hening,  in 
giving  an  account  of  how  the  early 
laws  came  to  be  published,  and  of 
Jefferson’s  connection  with  the  same, 
among  other  things,  says:  With  men 
of  liberal  and  large  minds,  it  had  long 
been  a subject  of  serious  regret  that 
no  legislative  means  were  adopted  for 
the  preservation  of  our  ancient  laws 
so  very  essential  to  a correct  view  of 
our  history,  and  on  which  so  much 
property  depended.  The  evil  began 
to  be  so  sensibly  felt,  as  it  respected 
questions  of  property,  that  the  legis- 
lature, at  the  session  of  1795,  passed 
an  act  directing  that  all  the  laws  and 
classes  of  laws,  whether  public  or  pri- 
vate, relating  to  lands,  tenements  or 
hereditaments  within  this  common- 
wealth, at  any  time  passed  since  the 
first  settlement  of  Virginia,  should  be 
collected,  and  an  edition  of  one  thou- 
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sand  copies  published.  A committee 
consisting  of  George  Wythe,  John 
Brown,  John  Marshall,  Bushrod 
Washington  and  John  Wickham,  was 
appointed,  who,  or  any  three  of  whom, 
were  requested  to  carry  the  intention 
of  the  legislature  into  effect. 

Thomas  Jefferson  had  long  before 
this  time  made  a most  complete  col- 
lection of  all  the  laws  that  had  ever 
been  passed,  and  on  the  appointment 
of  this  committee,  Judge  Wythe  ad- 
dressed him  a letter  upon  the  subject, 
and  he  immediately  placed  all  of  the 
printed  statutes  which  were  in  his  pos- 
session at  the  disposal  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  soon  after,  in  a letter  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Wythe,  dated  Monti- 
cello,  January  16th,  1795,  explained 
how  he  came  to  make  the  collection, 
and  his  motives  for  so  doing,  which 
is  so  interesting  in  its  character  that 
we  have  copied  it  entire,  and  is  as 
follows: 

Monticello,  Jan.  16,  1795. 

In  my  letter  which  accompanied  the 
box  containing  my  collection  of  print- 
ed laws,  I promised  to  send  you  by 
post  a statement  of  the  contents  of 
that  box. 

On  taking  up  the  subject,  I found  it 
better  to  take  a more  general  review 
of  the  whole  of  the  laws  I possess,  as 
well  manuscript  as  printed,  as  also  of 
those  which  I do  not  possess,  and  sup- 
pose to  be  no  longer  extant.  This 
general  view  you  will  have  in  the  in- 
closed paper,  whereof  the  articles 
stated  to  be  prmted  constitute  the 
contents  of  the  box  I sent  you. 


Those  in  MSS.  were  not  sent,  because 
not  supposed  to  have  been  within 
your  view,  and  because  some  of  them 
will  not  bear  removal,  being  so  rot- 
ten that  on  turning  over  a leaf  it 
sometimes  falls  into  powder.  These 
I preserve  by  wrapping  and  sewing 
them  up  in  oiled  cloth,  so  that  neither 
air  nor  moisture  can  have  access  to 
them.  Very  early  in  the  course  of 
my  researches  into  the  laws  of  Vir- 
ginia, I observed  that  many  of  them 
were  already  lost,  and  many  more  on 
the  point  of  being  lost,  as  existing 
only  in  single  copies  in  the  hands  of 
careful  or  curious  individuals,  on 
whose  death  they  would  probably  be 
used  for  waste  paper.  I set  myself, 
therefore,  to  work  to  collect  all  which 
were  then  existing,  in  order  that 
when  the  day  should  come  in  which 
the  public  should  advert  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  their  loss  in  these  precious 
monuments  of  our  prosperity  and  our 
history,  a part  of  the  regret  might  be 
spared  by  information  that  a portion 
has  been  saved  from  the  wreck,  which 
is  worthy  of  their  attention  and  pre- 
servation. In  searching  after  these 
remains  I spared  neither  time, 
trouble  nor  expense,  and  am  of  opin- 
nion  that  scarcely  any  law  escaped 
me  which  was  in  being  as  late  as  the 
year  1770,  in  the  middle  or  southern 
part  of  the  State.  In  the  northern 
part,  perhaps,  something  might  still 
be  found  in  the  clerks’  offices  in  the 
ancient  counties,  some  of  whose 
manuscript  copies  of  the  laws  may 
possibly  still  exist  which  used  to  be 
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furnished  at  the  public  expense  to 
every  county  before  the  use  of  the 
press  was  introduced;  and  in  the  same 
places  and  in  the  hands  of  ancient 
magistrates,  or  of  their  families,  some 
of  the  fugitive  sheets  of  the  laws  of 
separate  sessions,  which  have  been 
usually  distributed  since  the  practice 
commenced  of  printing  them. 

But  recurring  to  what  we  actually 
possess,  the  question  is,  what  means 
will  be  the  most  effectual  for  preserv- 
ing these  remains  from  future  loss  ? 
All  the  care  I can  take  of  them  will 
not  preserve  them  from  the  worm, 
from  the  natural  decay  of  the  paper, 
from  accidents  of  fire,  or  those  of  re- 
moval when  it  is  necessary  for  any 
public  purpose,  as  in  the  case  of  those 
now  sent  you.  Our  experience  has 
proved  to  us  that  a single  copy,  or  a 
few  deposited  in  manuscript  in  the 
public  offices,  cannot  be  relied  on  for 
any  length  of  time.  The  ravages  of 
fire  and  of  ferocious  enemies  have  had 
but  too  much  part  in  producing  the 
loss  we  now  deplore. 

How  many  of  the  precious  works 
of  antiquity  were  lost  while  they  ex- 
isted only  in  manuscript  ? Has  there 
ever  been  one  lost  since  the  art  of 
printing  has  rendered  it  practicable 
to  multiply  and  disperse  copies  ? I 
think,  therefore,  that  there  should  be 
printed,  at  public  expense,  an  edition 
of  all  the  laws  ever  passed  by  our  leg- 
islatures that  can  now  be  found;  that 
a copy  should  be  deposited  in  every 
public  library  in  America,  in  the  prin- 
cipal p ublic  offices  within  the  State, 


and  some,  perhaps,  in  the  most  dis- 
tinguished public  libraries  in  Europe; 
that  the  rest  should  be  sold  to  indi- 
viduals toward  reimbursing  the  ex- 
penses of  the  edition.  Nor  do  I think 
that  this  would  be  a voluminous  work. 
The  MSS.  would  probably  furnish 
matter  for  one  printed  volume  in  folio, 
and  would  comprehend  all  the  laws 
from  1624  to  1701. 

My  collection  of  fugitive  sheets 
forms,  as  we  know,  two  volumes,  and 
comprehends  all  the  extant  laws  from 
1734  to  1783,  and  the  laws  which  can 
be  gleaned  up  from  the  revisals  to 
supply  the  chasm  between  1710  and 
1734,  with  those  from  1783  to  the 
close  of  the  present  century  (by  which 
term  the  work  might  be  completed), 
would  not  be  more  than  the  matter 
of  another  volume,  etc. 

Thomas  Jefferson. 

Mr.  Jefferson  took  a very  great  in- 
terest in  this  matter,  and  afterward, 
when  he  became  President,  wrote  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Hening,  who  had  under- 
taken to  edit  the  collection  of  the 
early  laws,  dated  at  Washington,  Jan- 
uary 14th,  1807,  as  follows: 

“The  only  object  I had  in  making 
my  collection  of  the  laws  of  Virginia 
was  to  save  all  those  for  the  public 
which  were  not  then  already  lost,  in 
the  hope  that  at  some  future  day  they 
might  be  replenished.  Whether  this 
be  by  private  or  public  enterprise,  my 
end  will  be  equally  answered.  The 
work  divides  itself  into  two  very  dis- 
tinct parts,  to-wit:  the  printed  and 
unprinted  laws.  The  former  began 
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in  1662  (Purvis  collection).  My  col- 
lection of  these  is  in  strong  volumes, 
well  bound,  and  therefore  may'  safely 
be  transported  anywhere. 

“Any  of  these  volumes  which  you 
do  not  possess  are  at  your  service  for 
the  purpose  of  republication.  But 
the  unprinted  laws  are  dispersed 
through  many  manuscript  volumes, 
several  of  them  so  decayed  that  the 
leaf  can  never  he  opened  but  once  without 
falling  into  powder. 

“These  can  never  bear  removal  far- 
ther than  from  their  shelf  to  a table. 
They  are,  as  well  as  I recollect,  from 
1622  downward.  I formerly  made 
such  a digest  of  their  order  and  the 
volumes  where  they  are  to  be  found, 
that  under  my  own  superintendence 
they  could  be  copied  with  once  hand- 
ling; more  they  would  not  bear. 
Hence  the  impracticability  of  their 
being  copied  out  at  Monticello.  But 
independent  of  them,  the  printed  laws 
beginning  in  1662,  with  all  our  former 
printed  collections,  will  be  a most 
valuable  publication,  and  sufficiently 
distinct. 

“I  shall  have  no  doubt  of  the  exact- 
ness of  your  part  of  the  work,  but  I 
hope  you  will  take  measures  for  hav- 
ing the  typography  and  paper  worthy 
of  the  work. 

“Thomas  Jefferson.” 

It  is  creditable  to  the  enlightened 
statesmen  of  that  period  and  to  the 
great  State  of  Virginia  that  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  had  the  good  sense  to 
rescue  from  oblivion  the  records  of 
the  early  settlement  of  that  common- 


wealth, and  has  preserved  them  in 
enduring  form  in  the  shape  of  “ Hen- 
ing’s  Statutes  at  Large,”  in  which 
not  only  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  a great  and  abiding  inter- 
est, but  especially  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  who  at  one  time 
were  citizens  of  that  State,  and  occu- 
pied the  frontier  county  of  that  old 
dominion  under  the  name  and  style 
of  the  County  of  Illinois. 

Hening’s  Statutes  are  not  alone  a 
transcript  of  old  musty  records  and 
State  papers,  but  they  contain  many 
things  which  serve  to  throw  light 
upon  the  events  in  England  which 
transpired  during  the  reign  of  James 
the  First  and  Charles  the  First,  the 
period  of  the  Commonwealth,  Charles 
the  Second,  down  to  the  reign  of 
George  the  Third,  and  the  close  of 
our  own  great  revolution. 

Hening,  in  speaking  of  this  matter 
in  the  introduction  to  his  first  volume, 
says: 

“ The  colony  of  Virginia  having 
been  planted  long  after  the  revival  of 
letters  in  Europe,  as  well  as  the  gen- 
eral introduction  of  the  use  of  the 
press,  it  might  have  been  expected 
that  everything  relating  to  our  early 
history  would  have  been  carefully 
preserved. 

“But  it  is  a melancholy  truth  that 
though  we  have  existed  as  a nation 
but  little  more  than  two  hundred 
years,  our  public  offices  are  destitute 
of  official  documents. 

“It  is  to  the  pious  care  of  individuals 
only  that  posterity  will  be  indebted 
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for  those  lasting  monuments  which 
perpetuate  the  oppressions  of  the 
kings  of  England  and  the  patient  suf- 
ferings of  the  colonists.  When  we 
compare  the  extensive  grant  of  terri- 
tory contained  in  the  charters  of  King 
James  I.  to  the  London  Company 
with  the  narrow  limits  to  which  the 
colony  of  Virginia  was  afterward  re- 
duced; when  we  review  the  arbitrary 
conduct  of  that  monarch  in  suspend- 
ing the  powers  of  that  company  by 
proclamation,  and  the  equally  unjust 
proceedings  of  his  son,  Charles  I.,  in 
taking  the  government  into  his  own 
hands;  and  when  we  contemplate  the 
gradual  but  progressive  encroach- 
ments of  his  successors  on  the  rights 
of  the  people  till  resistance  became 
indispensable,  we  shall  cease  to  won- 
der that  so  few  evidences  of  their  tur- 
pitude have  been  suffered  to  remain. 
What  was  left  undone  by  the  prede- 
cessors of  George  III.  was  consum- 
mated during  his  reign. 

“ All  the  papers,  except  a few  frag- 
ments deposited  in  the  archives  of  the 
Council  of  State  and  other  public  of- 
fices within  the  reach  of  his  myrmi- 
dons, were,  with  more  than  savage 
barbarity  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals, 
committed  to  the  flames.” 

There  is  not  in  the  United  States 
so  great  a depository  of  interesting 
materials  for  a history  of  the  early 
settlement  of  the  seaboard  States  as 
is  to  be  found  in  the  thirteen  volumes 
of  Hening’s  Statutes  at  Large. 

We  are  chiefly  concerned,  however, 
at  this  time,  in  tracing  the  relation  of 


the  State  of  Illinois  to  that  common- 
wealth, and  the  influence  of  her  laws 
upon  our  own  judicial  history. 

The  administration  of  justice  in 
Virginia  was  extremely  cheap  and 
simple  in  its  details. 

Commanders  of  plantations  held 
monthly  courts  for  the  trial  of  civil 
actions  not  exceeding  the  value  of 
one  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco,  and 
for  the  punishment  of  petty  offenses, 
reserving  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
quarter  court  held  by  the  governor 
and  council,  which  possessed  the  su- 
preme judicial  power  under  the  dif- 
ferent charters,  and  had  original  juris- 
diction in  all  cases  whatsoever. 
Commissioners  of  monthly  courts 
succeeded  to  commanders  of  planta- 
tions, with  the  like  jurisdiction  in 
civil  cases;  which  was  afterward  ex- 
tended to  five  pounds  sterling.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  was  further 
extended  to  sixteen  hundred  pounds 
of  tobacco,  and  they  were  to  be  called 
county  instead  of  monthly  courts;  and 
that  of  a single  magistrate  was  final 
as  far  as  twenty  shillings  sterling. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  dis- 
tance of  many  of  the  counties  from 
James  City,  where  the  quarter  courts 
were  held,  jurisdiction  was  finally 
given  to  county  courts  in  all  cases  of 
law  and  equity,  and  the  trial  by  jury 
secured  to  those  who  desired  it.  The 
decision  of  the  county  court  was  at 
first  final  as  for  sixteen  hundred 
pounds  of  tobacco,  and  for  all  sums 
above  that  appeal  was  allowed  to  the 
quarter  court,  and  from  thence  to  the 
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assembly;  which  afterward  had  juris- 
diction of  appeals  in  all  cases  of 
whatever  amount. 

Besides  the  general  jurisdiction 
of  the  county  and  quarter  courts, 
special  provision  was  made  for  coun- 
ties and  settlements  where  it  was  con- 
sidered too  inconvenient  to  the  people 
to  attend  at  the  usual  place  of  hold- 
ing courts. 

% % ❖ ❖ ❖ 

In  the  year  1643,  the  hrst  act  was 
passed  for  regulating  lawyers,  though 
they  had  certainly  attended  the  sev- 
eral courts  before  that  period.  By  the 
first  law  on  the  subject,  no  attorney 
was  permitted  to  plead  without  a li- 
cense, which  was  granted  by  the 
court  in  which  he  practiced;  nor  could 
an  attorney  have  a license  from  more 
courts  than  the  quarter  and  one 
county  court. 

Their  fees  were  twenty  pounds  of 
tobacco  in  the  county,  and  fifty 
pounds  in  the  quarter  court;  and  no 
attorney  could  refuse  to  be  retained, 
unless  employed  by  the  other  side. 
In  1645,  all  mercenary  attorneys  were 
expelled  from  office. 

In  1647,  that  act  was  amended  by 
adding  a clause  to  it  declaring  that 
no  attorneys  should  take  any  fees; 
and  if  the  court  should  perceive  that 
either  party  by  his  weakness  was 
likely  to . lose  his  cause,  they  them- 
selves should  either  open  the  case  or 
“appoint  some  fit  man  out  of  the  peo- 
ple” to  plead  the  cause,  and  allow  him 
a reasonable  compensation  if  no  other 
attorneys  were  admitted. 


1 In  1656,  the  act  prohibiting  attor- 
neys was  repealed;  the  governor  and 
council  were  authorized  to  license 
them  for  the  quarter  courts,  and  the 
commissioners  for  the  county  courts, 
and  if  any  controversy  should  arise 
concerning  their  fees,  it  was  to  be 
settled  by  the  courts  respectively. 
In  1657-8,  the  law  against  mercenary 
attorneys  was  again  revived. 

Clerks  of  county  courts  were  at 
one  time. appointed  by  the  governor, 
but  afterward  by  the  courts  them- 
selves. 

Commissioners  of  county  courts 
(the  same  as  justices  of  the  peace) 
were  formerly  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor, afterward  by  act  of  assembly, 
but  at  the  commencement  of  the  com- 
monwealth they  were  appointed  by 
the  House  of  Burgesses;  afterward 
they  were  recommended  by  their 
court,  and  commissioned  by  the  gov- 
ernor and  council,  and  finally  their 
appointment  was  confirmed  by  the 
assembly. 

During  the  same  period  the  coun- 
ty courts  recommended  three  or  more 
to  the  governor  and  council,  out  of 
which  they  made  a selection  for  sher- 
iffs, who  were  to  continue  in  office  for 
one  year  only.” 

We  had,  until  a very  recent  period, 
“ county  commissioners’  ” courts  in 
the  State  of  Illinois,  and  the  forms, 
writs  and  processes  were  the  same 
here  as  in  Virginia,  and  many  of  our 
statutes  are  based  upon  those  of  that 
State. 


Elliott  Anthony. 
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Among  the  men  who  have  been  a 
power  in  making  the  city  of  Tacoma 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  west,  is  Hon. 
Thomas  Carroll,  who,  in  the  days 
when  the  place  was  a struggling  and 
almost  hopeless  village,  turned  the 
tide  in  its  favor. 

He  was  born  at  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
June  30,  1842,  but  when  ten  years  old 
his  parents  moved  to  a farm  in  Wau- 
paca County,  Wisconsin,  where  the  son 
grew  up,  helping  his  father  on  the  f^rm 
and  occasionally  attending  school  in 
the  little  log  school-house.  His  mother, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Elizabeth 
Stuart,  is  a decendant  of  the  House 
of  Stuart,  and  possesses  in  a marked 
degree  the  graces  of  womanhood. 
Robert,  the  father  was  born  in 
Ireland,  in  1811,  of  an  ancient  Anglo- 
Irish  family,  but  early  conceived  a 
strong  dislike  to  the  system  of  govern- 
ment existing  in  his  native  land,  and 
like  many  another,  emigrated  to 
America. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  parents 
to  send  the  son  to  Philadelphia  to 
prepare  for  College  in  the  fall  of 
i860,  but  in  the  meantime  the  war 
broke  out,  and  although  but  seventeen 
years  of  age,  three  days  after  the 
attack  upon  Fort  Sumter  he  enlisted, 
but  was  rejected  on  account  of  his 
small  size  and  boyish  appearance, 


but  on  the  nth  of  August  following 
he  again  enlisted  and  was  accepted 
as  a member  of  Company  A,  8th 
Wisconsin  Volunteer  Infantry,  and 
passed  muster,  and  was  immediately 
sent  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where,  on  the 
evening  of  his  arrival,  his  company 
was  sent  to  Big  River  Bridge  and  en- 
gaged in  battle  with  Jeff  Thompson’s 
forces.  He  was  afterward  in  the 
battles  of  Fredericktown,  Mo.,  New 
Madrid,  Point  Pleasant,  Island  No. 
10,  Farmingtown,  Corinth,  Iuka, 
Danville,  Corinth  2d,  Holly  Springs, 
Jackson,  Miss.,  Raymond,  Vicksburg, 
Mechanicsburg,  Richmond,  La.,  and 
numerous  smaller  engagements. 

The  following  incidents  of  his  army 
life  are  given  by  “Tom’s  ” old  comrade 
and  friend,  Major  Arthur  A.  Putnam, 
the  present  Internal  Revenue  Collec- 
tor for  the  Puget  Sound  District  : 

After  the  battle  of  Richmond  he 
was  detailed  for  special  duty  as  scout, 
in  which  capacity  he  continued  to  act 
during  the  rest  of  the  war,  and  in 
which  service  he  met  many  perilous 
adventures,  but  always  came  out  all 
right,  ofttimes  by  aid  of  his  ready 
wit.  On  one  occasion,  just  after  the 
battle  of  Jackson,  he  was  sent  ahead 
of  the  corps  as  scout.  He  was  informed 
that  Gen.  Tuttle’s  division,  to  which: 
he  belonged,  would  be  in  Clinton 
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that  evening,  where  he  was  to  join 
his  regiment.  After  riding  all  night 
he  arrived  just  at  daylight  at  Clinton, 
and  rode  right  up  the  main  street, 
when  he  found  to  his  surprise,  not 
Gen.  Tuttle’s  army,  but  a townful  of 
rebel  soldiers.  He  took  in  the  situa- 
tion in  a flash,  and  when  the  officer 
in  command  of  the  Confederate  force 
stepped  out  to  accost  him,  he  saluted 
the  officer  and  said  that  Gen.  Grant 
was  marching  on  Clinton  ; that  upon 
leaving  Jackson  the  citizens  of  that 
place  had  fired  upon  some  of  the 
Union  soldiers  who  had  been  left  be- 
hind, and  in  consequence  the  army 
were  very  much  enraged,  and  Gen. 
Grant  had  sent  him  ahead  to  warn 
the  people  of  Clinton  to  remove  from 
the  town  with  their  women  and  child- 
ren and  valuables.  The  officer  thank- 
ed him  kindly  for  the  information, 
and  he  was  allowed  to  proceed  on 
through  the  town,  but  as  soon  as  out 
of  sight  of  the  rebel  guard,  he  made 
a hasty  circuit  around  the  town  and 
rejoined  his  command  the  same  even- 
ing. 

In  the  Fall  of  1862,  five  companies 
of  the  8th  Wisconsin  were  sent  to 
Town  Creek,  with  instructions  to 
take  the  fort  there,  thus  opening  the 
way  by  railroad  from  Tuscambia, 
Ala.,  to  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.  Be- 
lieving there  was  danger  of  the 
command  falling  into  an  am- 
bush, the  officer  in  command  called 
for  a volunteer  to  go  ahead  as  a scout. 
Carroll,  yet  a mere  boy,  stepped  for- 
ward and  was  sent  ahead.  After 


traveling  nearly  all  day  without  see- 
ing anyone,  friend  or  foe,  he  came  in 
sight  of  the  fort  just  about  sundown. 
After  making  a careful  reconnoisance 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
fort  had  been  abandoned  by  the  reb- 
els, and  he  thereupon  scaled  the 
outer  works  and  entered  the  fort 
and  took  possession.  While  sitting 
upon  top  of  the  outer  wall,  keeping  a 
sharp  lookout  for  whatever  might  hap- 
pen, the  skirmish  line  of  his  com- 
mand came  in  sight,  and  seeing  him 
upon  the  walls  of  the  fort,  mistook 
him  for  one  of  the  supposed  rebel 
garrison,  and  were  about  to  open  fire 
when  it  was  discovered  that  “ Tom  ” 
had  taken  the  fort  all  alone.  This 
story  was  told  of  him  at  a Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic  reunion  some  years 
ago,  and  brought  out  the  remark, 
“Well,  I was  only  a brat  of  a boy, 
then,  and  didn’t  consider  it  much  to 
take  a fort.” 

Always  of  a brave  and  daring  dis- 
position, he  was  the  ringleader  in 
many  an  army  exploit,  but  there  is 
one  incident  told  of  him  by  his  old 
comrades  that  always  makes  “ Tom  ” 
wince.  At  the  time  when  the  Chicago 
Times  was  making  its  cowardly  attack 
upon  the  government,  and  calling  the 
Union  soldiers  “Lincoln’s  hirelings,” 
large  numbers  of  that  sheet  were 
shipped  to  Memphis  and  other  South- 
ern cities.  The  boys,  who  were  at 
Germantown,  organized  a committee, 
of  which  “ Tom  ” was  leader,  and 
when  the  offensive  sheet  arrived  by 
train,  they  entered  the  car,  threw  out 
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about  a ton  of  Times  and  made  a bon- 
fire of  them.  The  following  day  the 
train  pulled  into  Germantown  as 
usual,  with  a carload  of  the  detested 
paper,  and  the  committee  were  soon 
aboard.  “Tom,”  who  was  ahead,  ran 
straight  up  against  the  muzzle  of  a 
cocked  revolver  in  the  hands  of  a 
grizzled-looking  old  man  in  the  garb 
a United  States  mail  agent,  with  a 
little  cap  shading  his  cool,  grey  eyes, 
as  he  said  to  Tom  : “No,  sir,  you 
can  not  touch  those  papers,  they  are 
United  States  mail,  and  it  is  my  duty 
to  see  that  they  are  delivered.”  The 
boys  backed  slowly  off  the  car,  some- 
what crestfallen. 

At  the  battles  before  Vicksburg, 
Mr.  Carroll  was  severely  wounded  in 
the  arm,  and  was  sent  to  the  military 
hospital  at  Keokuk,  la.  The  ladies 
of  the  place  were  very  attentive  to 
the  wounded,  bringing  delicacies  to 
tempt  the  appetite  of  the  sick,  fruit 
and  flowers,  and  books  and  papers  to 
read.  Among  these  patriotic  women 
was  Annie  J.  Frazier,  then  a school 
girl  at  Keokuk,  in  whom  the  wounded 
soldier  took  more  than  a passing  in- 
terest, and  when  the  war  was  over,  in 
1865,  he  returned  to  Keokuk,  married 
her,  and  settled  in  the  town  of  Salem, 
la.,  where  he  engaged  in  the  lumber 
business,  having  in  the  meantime 
spent  about  a year  at  the  Commer- 
cial College  at  Keokuk  as  student  and 
teacher.  Here  he  became  a member 
of  the  M.  E.  Church,  to  which  he  still 
belongs.  It  had  always  been  his  am- 
bition to  become  a lawyer,  but  his 


lack  of  college  education,  which  he 
had  been  led  to  believe  a prerequisite 
to  success  and  eminence  in  the  law, 
held  him  back,  although  he  had 
always  been  a great  student,  and  all 
through  the  war  had  carried  his 
books  with  him,  reading  history  and 
jurisprudence. 

At  Salem  he  soon  came  to  be  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  most  enterprising 
citizens  of  that  town.  He  found 
time,  often  until  late  at  night,  to  con- 
tinue his  studies.  About  1871  he 
entered  as  a law  student  under  Judge 
Leroy  G.  Palmer  (a  brother  of  Gen. 
John  M.  Palmer,  of  Illinois),  at  Mount 
Pleasant,  Iowa.  Judge  Palmer  was  a 
distinguished  lawyer, and  an  active  and 
influential  leader  of  the  Democratic 
party  of  Iowa.  He  took  a warm  in- 
terest in  his  student,  and  a strong  at- 
tachment gew  up  between  them.  In 
1872  Mr.  Carroll  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa. 
He  at  once  entered  into  active  prac- 
tice, and  became  one  of  the  leading 
advocates  of  that  section  of  Iowa. 
It  was  through  his  efforts  largely 
that  the  Keokuk  & Northern  Rail- 
road, now  part  of  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington & Quincy,  was  built,  and 
Salem  given  railroad  connection 
with  the  outside  world.  He  also 
built  the  first  public  hall  or  theatre 
in  Salem,  and  at  his  own  risk  pro- 
cured an  opera  company  to  open  the 
house  with  a week’s  engagement. 
The  people  appreciated  his  enter- 
prise, and  the  house  was  packed  every 
night.  While  in  Salem  he  was  a 
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member  of  the  city  council  eight 
years,  also  president  of  the  school 
board,  and  received  other  evidences 
of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held 
by  his  neighbors,  and  when,  on  ac- 
count of  failing  health,  caused  by  too 
close  application  to  business,  he  left 
Salem,  the  people  turned  out  en  masse , 
held  a public  meeting  at  the  City  Hall, 
passed  resolutions  of  the  most  com- 
plimentary and  affectionate  character, 
and  with  the  city  band,  escorted  him 
to  the  train  which  was  to  take  him  to 
the  Pacific.  A mere  circumstance 
took  him  to  Tacoma,  where  he  had 
some  legal  business  to  attend  to  for 
an  old  client,  and  being  so  well 
pleased  with  the  climate,  he  decided 
to  locate  there,  which  he  did  in  the 
February  following.  He  was  at  once 
recognized  as  an  able  lawyer,  and  par- 
ticipated in  most  of  the  legal  battles 
of  those  days,  being  equally  effective 
in  the  Village  Justice  Court  or  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

In  1886  Mr.  Carroll  was  elected 
City  Attorney  of  Tacoma.  When  he 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  office 
he  found  a city  government  powerless 
to  act,  several  hundred  men  who  had 
been  employed  in  street  improve- 
ments clamoring  for  their  pay, 
while  large  land  owners,  refused  to 
pay  the  street  tax,  claiming  that 
under  the  charter,  the  city  had  no 
authority  to  make  the  levy.  In  this 
claim  they  were  supported  by  eminent 
legal  talent,  but  Mr.  Carroll  thought 
the  law  under  which  the  city  at- 
tempted to  act  was  constitutional. 


He  therefore  fought  the  matter  out  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Territory, 
which  eventually  sustained  his  opin- 
ion. Seventy  miles  of  streets  were 
made  and  over  one  hundred  and  fif ty^ 
miles  of  sidewalk  built  in  consequence, 
and  other  important  improvements 
made.  Although  the  city  was  largely 
Republican,  Mr.  Carroll  was  three 
times  elected  City  Attorney  on  the 
Democratic  ticket. 

In  November,  1885,  the  anti-Chinese 
movement  culminated  in  the  removal 
of  all  the  Chinese  from  Tacoma. 
Fifty-three  prominent  citizens  of 
Tacoma  and  other  towns  in  the  same 
(Pierce)  county,  including  the  Mayor 
of  Tacoma,  two  members  of  the  city 
council,  the  Probate  Judge  of  the 
county,  and  the  President  of  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association 
of  Tacoma,  were  indicted  by  the 
United  States  grand  jury,  sitting  at 
Vancouver,  on  the  Columbia  River, 
one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  from 
Tacoma,  for  participation  in  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Chinese.  They  were 
taken  from  Tacoma  to  Vancouver  by 
United  States  troops.  Mr.  Carroll 
was  employed  by  the  indicted  citizens 
to  defend  them.  He  started  for  Van- 
couver, but  was  not  allowed  to  ac- 
company the  prisoners.  He  reached 
there  in  time  to  raise  points  which 
led  the  court  to  adjourn  until  the 
United  States  Attorney  could  com- 
municate with  the  Attorney-General 
at  Washington,  and  which  finally  re- 
sulted in  the  dismissal  of  the  indict- 
ments against  his  clients.  This  case 
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brought  him  into  especial  prominence 
as  a shrewd  and  able  lawyer ; for 
the  whole  Puget  Sound  country  was 
in  a state  of  high  excitement  over  the 
Chinese  question  and  the  prosecutions 
that  arose  out  of  it.  Mr.  Carroll 
took  an  active  part  in  the  settlement 
of  the  Chinese  problem  by  Congres- 
sional legislation.  He  co-operated 
with  the  Governor  of  the  Territory 
(now  United  States  Senator  W.  C. 
Squire)  and  others  in  impressing 
upon  the  authorities  at  Washington 
City  the  extreme  importance  of  pro- 
viding for  the  total  exclusion  of  a 
class  of  contract-laborers  Who  had 
excited  such  strong  antipathy  on  the 
whole  Pacific  coast.  The  exclusion 
act  was  the  outcome  of  the  represen- 
tations made  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Carroll  has  held  successively 
all  the  offices  in  the  I.  O.  O.  F.  and  the 
Encampment,  and  also  all  the  offices 
in  the  G.  A.  R.,  being  commander  of 
the  Post  in  1887,  at  the  time  of  the 
memorable  Grand  Army  excursion  to 
the  Pacific  coast,  when  they  enter- 
tained Gen.  Alger  and  his  party,  Gen. 
Sherman,  and  many  other  noted 
soldiers. 

When  Cleveland  became  President 
there  were  several  aspirants  for  the 
office  of  Governor  of  the  Territory. 
A number  of  business  men  of  Tacoma 
called  upon  Mr.  Carroll  with  a blank 
petition  for  his  appointment,  to  ask 
him  if  he  would  take  the  office.  He 
said  he  would  consider  the  matter 
until  the  next  day,  but  that  evening 
was  called  out  of  town  on  business, 


being  away  several  days.  On  his  re- 
turn he  found  the  people  had  taken 
him  up  and  had  sent  to  the  President 
a petition  of  3,000  freeholders,  asking 
for  his  appointment  as  Governor.  In 
the  meantime  Eugene  Semple  had 
been  proposed  for  the  office,  and  the 
President  intimated  that  unless  the 
Democrats  of  the  Territory  would 
unite  upon  some  one,  he  should  ap- 
point Mr.  King  of  Georgia.  Upon 
receiving  this  information,  Mr.  Carroll 
went  to  Col.  M.  Kaufman,  of  the 
Democratic  Territorial  Committee, 
and  together  they  sent  a telegram  to 
the  President,  in  which  Mr.  Carroll 
formally  withdrew  his  name,  and  re- 
commended that  Governor  Semple  be 
appointed,  and  within  forty-eight 
hburs  the  appointment  was  made. 

One  of  Mr.  Carroll’s  latest  official 
honors  was  his  appointment,  at  the 
hands  of  Governor  Semple,  as  Com- 
missioner of  Washington  Territory 
to  the  Centennial  Celebration  of  the 
Adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
held  in  Philadelphia,  in  February, 
1887. 

Like  many  others  of  the  pioneers 
of  Tacoma,  Mr.  Carroll  purchased 
largely  of  the  lands  upon  which  the 
present  city  is  built,  which  together 
with  a large  law  practice,  has  made 
him  a man  of  comfortable  fortune. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carroll  have  been  bless- 
ed with  three  children,  Frank  S., 
Arthur  T.,  and  Maude,  two  of  whom 
are  now  living.  Arthur,  the  young- 
est boy,  while  on  a visit  to  Iowa 
with  his  parents,  in  the  Summer 
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of  1889,  died  of  pneumonia,  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  years. 

Mr.  Carroll  is  of  a liberal  disposi- 
tion, and  popular  with  rich  and  poor 
alike.  He  thoroughly  appreciates 


In  the  recent  Democratic  State  Convention 
of  Washington,  held  at  Seattle,  Mr.  Carroll 


the  pleasures  which  his  success  in  life 
now  enables  him  to  enjoy.  He  has 
visited,  with  his  family,  nearly  all 
places  of  interest  in  his  native  land. 

received  yet  another  evidence  of  the  high  es- 
timation in  which  he  is  held,  being  nomi- 
nated for  Congress  by  acclamation. 


VERSIONS  OF  THE  BIBLE/1 

HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  MORE  IMPORTANT  VERSIONS  AND  EDITIONS. 

XIV. 


1556. 

An  edition  of  the  Psalter  was 
printed  at  Geneva,  by  Stephens,  and 
Hans  de  Laet  published  at  Antwerp 
an  edition  of  the  Bible  in  Dutch. 
The  publications  of  the  latter  were 
continued  by  his  son,  who  was  associ- 
ated with  Salmasius,  and  put  in  cir- 
culation many  valuable  works,  some 
of  w'hich  formed  a portion  of  the 
series  issued  by  the  Elzevirs  of  Ley- 
den. The  Elzevirs  were  Dutch  print- 
ers celebrated  for  the  accuracy  and 
beauty  of  their  typography.  The 
first  eminent  printer  of  the  family 
was  Lewis,  or  Lodewijk,  who  lived  at 
Leyden,  and  died  in  1617,  leaving 
four  sons,  Matthew,  Lewis,  Gilles, 
and  Bonaventure,  all  of  whom  were 
publishers.  The  business  was  con- 
tinued by  Abraham,  a son  of  Matthew, 
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and  his  partner  Bonaventure,  who 
published  editions  of  the  classics 
which  are  still  highly  prized  for  their 
beauty  and  correctness.  The  Greek 
New  Testament  is  among  their  mas- 
terpieces. A press  was  subsequently 
established  in  Amsterdam  by  Lewis, 
grandson  of  the  Lewis  first  mentioned. 
Several  other  members  of  the  family 
were  distinguished  as  skillful  print- 
ers. 

An  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
was  published  at  Cracow,  in  Polish, 
by  Leonard,  and  was  translated  from 
the  Vulgate.  Although  designed  for 
the  use  of  Roman  Catholics;  it  never 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Pope,  be- 
cause many  passages  had  been  taken 
from  the  Bohemian  Bible.  It  is 
familiarly  known  as  the  “ Old  Cracow 
Bible,”  and  copies  are  now  very  rare. 

An  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
in  Italian  came  from  the  press  of 
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Tornes  & Gazeio,  at  Lyons.  A copy 
is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  H.  J.  At- 
kinson. 

Another  copy  is  in  the  library  of 
Mr.  C.  D.  Gardner. 

An  edition  of  Luther’s  Bible  was 
published  at  Wittenberg,  where  the 
Reformation  commenced  in  1517,  and 
where  lie  buried  the  mortal  remains 
of  Luther  and  Melancthon. 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed 
in  Latin  by  Tornaesius,  at  Lyons,  the 
same  being  a Latin  Vulgate  in  large 
folio.  In  the  list  furnished  by  Mr.  E. 
M.  Barton,  librarian  of  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society,  at  Worcester, 
Mass.,  appears  the  description  of  a 
copy  owned  by  that  society.  It  is  in 
the  original  binding,  with  blind  tool- 
ing on  the  back  and  sides,  strength- 
ened with  brass  corners  and  clasps. 

An  edition  of  the  New  Testament, 
with  notes,  was  published  in  Spanish 
at  Venice,  by  Perez,  a nephew  to  the 
secretary  of  Charles  V.  He  removed 
his  residence  from  Spain  to  Paris, 
from  whence  he  went  to  Italy,  and 
established  himself  at  Venice.  His 
edition  of  the  New  Testament  is 
merely  a revision  of  Enzina’s  version. 

An  edition  of  Olivetan’s  Bible  was 
printed  by  Philip  Hamelin,  and  an 
edition  of  the  New  Testament  in 
Latin  and  French,  was  published  at 
Lyons,  by  Gros  and  Michel. 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed 
in  Latin  at  Venice,  by  Juntas,  and  an 
edition  of  the  New  Testament  was 
published  in  English  by  Badius,  at 
Geneva.  The  translation  was  made 


by  William  Whittingham,  and  this 
was  the  first  edition  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament which  was  incorporated  one 
year  later  in  the  Geneva  Bible.  The 
book  is  very  rare,  and  is  almost  un- 
known. It  came  under  the  observa- 
tion of  the  compiler  of  this  series  of 
papers,  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
librarian  of  Corpus  Christi  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  England,  who  cour- 
teously sent  a valuable  descriptive 
list  of  the  many  remarkable  and  rare 
Bibles  contained  in  the  great  library 
of  this  college.  Among  them  may 
also  be  mentioned  a Bible  printed  at 
Venice,  by  Isidori  Clarii,  but  few 
copies  of  which  edition  now  exist, 
probably  none  in  the  United  States. 

Four  of  the  Epistles,  written  at 
Smyrna,  and  two  written  at  Troas, 
are  in  Greek  and  Latin  recensions. 
The  longer  of  the  two,  in  Greek,  was 
first  written  by  Pacaeus,  in  1557,  the 
shorter  came  into  existence  through 
the  efforts  of  Archbishop  Usher,  as  it 
will  hereafter  be  shown.  Fifteen  of 
these  epistles  were  found  bearing  the 
name  of  Ignatius,  eight  of  which  are 
viewed  by  Dr.  Hitchcock  as  spurious. 
The  remaining  seven,  Ephesians, 
Magnesians,  Trallians,  and  Romans, 
were  written  at  Smyrna,  while  Phila- 
delphians, Smyraeans,  and  Polycarp, 
were  written  at  Troas.  These  are 
considered  genuine,  and  three  of  the 
seven  (Ephesians,  Romans,  Polycarp), 
have  been  published  later  by  Cure- 
ton  with  a translation  in  a still  short- 
er Syriac  recension.  There  has  been 
much  controversy  over  these  fifteen 
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epistles  bearing  the  name  of  Ignatius, 
second  bishop  of  the  Christians  at 
Antioch,  and  various  opinions  have 
been  expressed.  Killen  thinks  them 
all  spurious,  but  claims  that  the  three 
in  Syriac  were  the  first  to  be  forged, 
and  that  the  forgery  occurred  in  the 
time  of  Origen,  185-254.  Bayr  and 
Hilgenfeld  also  believe  them  all  to 
be  spurious,  but  hold  that  the  seven 
shorter  Greek  epistles  were  the  first  to 
be  forged  after  150.  Cureton,  Bunsen, 
Ritschl,  and  Lipsius,  advocate  the 
genuineness  of  the  three  Szriac,  and 
Gieseler,  Uhlhorn,  Mohler  and  Hefele, 
may  be  reckoned  on  the  side  of  the 
shorter  Greek  recension.  The  longer 
Greek  differs  from  the  shorter  in  the 
greater  emphasis  which  is  put  first 
upon  episcopacy,  and  second  upon 
the  divinity  of  Christ.  It  is  certain 
that  Ignatius  himself  would  have 
countenanced  no  spurious  produc- 
tions of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  for  he 
was  the  perfect  personification  of  vir- 
tue, and  so  fearlessly  did  he  bear  the 
standard  of  his  Master,  that  he  was 
seized  by  the  Emperor  Adrian,  and 
thrown  to  the  lions  in  the  Colisseum 
at  Rome. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Genevan,  or 
“ Breeches  ” Bible,  was  published  by 
Rowland  Hill,  at  Geneva,  and  it  was 
so  called  because  the  seventh  verse  of 
the  third  chapter  of  Genesis  is  trans- 
lated : “ And  they  sewed  fig  leaves 
together,  and  made  themselves  bree- 
ches.” This  edition  was  printed  by 
Protestants  who  fled  to  Geneva  in  the 
reign  of  Oueen  Mary,  and  in  their 


haste  they  got  in  two  more  mis-prints, 
which  in  these  days  add  to  the  value 
of  stray  copies.  One  of  these  is  to  be' 
found  in  Matthew,  fifth  chapter,  ninth 
verse  : “ Blessed  are  the  placemak- 

ers.”  In  Luke,  second  chapter,  six- 
teenth verse,  the  word  cratch  was 
substituted  for  manger,  and  this  word 
is  found  in  a MSS.  gloss  on  the  Gos- 
pels, written  abont  the  time  of  the 
Norman  Conquest.  Should  the  title- 
page  of  an  old  Bible  be  lost,  these 
words  serve  as  a ready  means  of  de- 
ciding whether  it  is  a copy  of  the 
Genevan  version.  The  translation  of 
this  Bible  was  the  work  of  Non-con- 
formists, who  retired  to  the  Conti- 
nent, as  has  already  been  stated, 
after  the  death  of  Edward  VI.  Cal- 
vin’s brother-in-law,  Rev.  William 
Whittingham,  afterwards  Dean  of 
Durham,  was  the  principal  agent,  and 
he  was  assisted  by  Gilby  and  Samp- 
son. A large  proportion  of  the  ex- 
pense was  contributed  by  John  Bod- 
ley,  father  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  at 
Oxford,  to  whom  Queen  Elizabeth 
granted  a patent  for  the  exclusive 
right  of  printing  the  Bible  tor  seven 
years.  This  Bible  was  printed  in 
quarto,  and  the  convenient  size  and 
the  distinction  of  verses  by  numerical 
figures  was  doubtless  the  cause  of  its 
popularity.  This  Geneva  Bible,  with 
Calvanistic  notes,  was  highly  esteem- 
ed by  the  Puritans,  and  it  came  with 
them  over  the  waters  of  the  broad 
Atlantic,  when  they  found  a landing- 
place  at  Plymouth. 

When  Miles  Standish,  accompanied 
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by  Mr.  Robinson’s  congregation, 
landed  on  the  rock  in  1620,  we  may 
easily  imagine  that  a chapter  from 
this  good  old  book  was  read.  It  was 
the  English  family  Bible  during  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  so  re- 
mained until  it  was  supplanted  by  the 
authorized  version  of  King  James  I. 

For  a long  series  of  years,  the  Ge- 
neva Bible  continued  to  be  printed, 
and  very  few  changes  were  made  in 
its  title-pages.  Nearly  always  on  the 
left  side  may  be  seen  the  standards 
of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  and  on 
the  right  the  twelve  apostles.  Over 
the  letter-press  is  a dove,  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  Agnus  Dei  representations 
of  the  four  Evangelists  appear.  It  is 
a revision  of  Tyndale’s  version,  exe- 
cuted after  the  work  of  Tyndale  had 
been  again  diligently  compared  with 
the  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts.  Although 
not  put  forth  by  authority,  it  was 
widely  circulated,  and  largely  used 
by  King  James’  translators.  The 
form  in  which  the  English  New  Tes- 
tament has  been  read  for  about  three 
centuries  was  the  result  of  various 
revisions  made  between  1525  and 
1611,  and  all  subsequent  revisions  are 
laudable  efforts  to  follow  the  example 
set  by  a succession  of  honored  prede- 
cessors. 

During  this  year  Perez  also  pub- 
lished at  Venice  an  edition  of  the 
Psalms  in  the  Spanish  language.  It 
was  translated  from  the  Hebrew,  and 
dedicated  to  Mary  of  Austria,  Queen 
of  Hungary  and  Bohemia. 

An  edition  of  Stephen’s  Bible  was 


reprinted  at  Geneva.  It  is  in  Latin, 
and  the  version  is  that  of  the  Domini- 
can monk  Pagninus.  An  edition  of 
the  New  Testament  was  published  in 
French,  at  Paris,  and  an  edition  of 
the  Bible  in  Latin  and  French  made 
its  appearance  at  Lyons,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Cotier. 

1558- 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  (Bibbia  vol- 
gare)  was  printed  in  Italian  at  Ven- 
ice, by  Nicolao  de  Malermi.  It 
contains  many  curious  engravings, 
and  is  considered  one  of  the  best 
specimens  of  this  printer’s  work.  Like 
all  the.  editions  of  this  version  it  is 
quite  rare,  and  the  illustrations,  some 
300  in  number,  after  Bellini  and  Bon- 
insiglio,  render  it  especially  attractive. 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  with  en- 
gravings by  Bernard,  was  published 
at  Lyons,  in  the  French  language  by 
Tornaesius.  It  is  rare  by  reason  of 
the  remarkably  well  executed  illus- 
trations, which,  although  rude  com- 
pared to  the  work  of  the  present  day, 
are  good  examples  of  the  best  talent 
of  the  time. 

An  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
was  printed  in  Latin  and  Italian,  at 
Lyons,  by  Rovillius. 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed 
in  German,  at  Weissenhorn,  Bavari, 
by  Ingolstadt.  A copy  is  in  the 
library  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Atkinson. 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed 
in  Paris,  by  Guillard,  and  another  at 
Lyons,  by  Du  Boys.  At  the  last 
named  place,  Sebastian  Honore  also 
printed  his  edition  of  the  BibLe. 
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1559- 

An  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
was  printed  in  German,  by  Quentel, 
and  another  was  printed  at  Paris,  by 
Ruellius.  An  edition  of  the  Bible, 
without  a title-page,  was  printed  at 
Lyons,  by  Jacq.  Fore.  An  edition  of 
the  Bible  was  printed  at  Antwerp,  by 
Plantin.  The  Psalms  of  David  were 
printed  in  Greek  and  Latin,  at  Paris, 
by  Nivellius.  Another  edition  of  the 
Breeches  Bible  made  its  appearance 
in  this  year,  which  differs  not  materi- 
ally from  the  previous  edition  in  its 
odd  mis-prints  or  mis-translations. 
The  margin  is  liberally  besprinkled 
with  Calvanistic  comments,  which 
served  to  render  it  popular.  A copy 
may  be  seen  in  the  Astor  Library,  at 
New  York. 

156°. 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  was  pub- 
lished in  German,  at  Antwerp,  by 
Van  Liesveldt  & Cock,  which  con- 
tains many  illustrations  after  Hans 
Seb.  Beham.  The  translation  was  by 
Nic.  Van  Winghe,  by  order  of  Charles 
V.  An  edition  of  the  Bible  was 
printed  at  Paris,  by  Kerver.  An  edi- 
tion of  the  New  Testament  was 
printed  at  Lyons,  in  Latin,  by  Gryp- 
hius,  and  another  edition  was  pub- 
lished in  German,  at  Frankfort.  This 
historic  city  is  rich  in  establishments 
intended  to  promote  art  and  litera- 
ture, and  to  read  the  60,000  volumes 
in  its  public  library,  would  be  a task 
hard  enough  to  transform  the  ven- 
turesome individual  into  a biblioma- 
niac. Ip  1154  the  old  town  was  made 


a free  city,  and  the  Golden  Bull 
granted  in  1356,  by  Charles  IV.,  is 
still  preserved  among  the  archives. 
In  1 555 » Charles  V.  conferred  upon  it 
the  privilege  of  coining  money,  and 
the  peace  of  Westphalia  confirmed  it 
in  all  its  rights.  One  of  these  rights 
was  the  privilege  to  print  and  circulate 
the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  nobly  did 
the  printing  press  and  the  men  be- 
hind it  perform  this  duty. 

A second  edition  of  the  Genevan 
New  Testament  was  printed  in  Eng- 
lish at  Geneva,  by  Badius,  and  at  the 
same  place  Francois  Jaquy  published 
an  edition  of  the  Bible.  Another 
edition  of  the  Bible  was  also  printed 
at  Geneva,  by  Antoine  Rebal.  An 
edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed  in 
Dutch,  at  Antwerp,  by  Hans  de  Last, 
and  an  edition  of  the  Bible  was 
printed  at  Geneva,  by  Rowland  Hall. 
Although  this  is  one  of  the  early  Bi- 
bles printed  in  English,  at  Geneva,  it 
is  not  as  some  suppose  that  which  is 
usually  called  the  Genevan  version, 
published  several  years  later.  A copy 
of  this  edition  is  in  the  possession  of 
Earl  Spencer.  A unique  edition  of 
the  New  Testament  in  English  was 
published  at  Geneva,  by  Wittingham 
and  others.  A copy  is  with  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  The  Psalms 
of  David  were  translated  into  Eng- 
lish metre  by  Archbishop  Parker,  and 
the  typographical  work  was  done  at 
London,  by  John  Daye.  A copy  is  in 
the  library  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester. 

1561. 

Another  edition  of  the  Bible,  known 
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by  the  curious  name  of  the  Bug  Bible, 
was  printed-  The  verse  contained  in 
Psalms  xci.  5th,  is  made  to  read  thus: 
So  that  thou  shalt  not  need  to  be 
afraid  for  any  bugges  by  night,  nor 
for  the  arrow  that  flyeth  by  day.”  An 
edition  of  the  Great  Bible  of  1539 
was  printed  by  Cawoode,  in  “ Powles 
Churche  Yarde.”  It  is  in  gothic  type, 
but  is  burdened  with  sixteen  errors 
of  the  printers-  The  numbering  or 
signature  is  regular  and  continuous 
to  cciv,  then  comes  the  second  title: 
The  thirde  parte  of  the  Byble  con- 
tynnge  these  bokes  (from  the  Psalter 
to  Malachy)-”  The  leaves  follow  in 
regular  numerical  order  to  197,  then 
comes  folios  200,  199,  202,  204,  203, 
207,  201,  211,  223,  At  the  Psalter  the 
paging  begins  again,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  second  book  is  a wood-cut  of 
the  baptism  in  the  river  Jordan.  The 
title-page  to  the  New  Testament  is 
without  the  printer’s  monogram,  but 
it  appears  on  the  rest  of  the  titles. 
The  two  leaves  at  the  end  of  this 
4 


Bible,  not  numbered,  contain,  “A 
table  to  fynde  the  Epystles  and  Ghos- 
pelles  usuallye  reade  in  the  Churche.” 
The  librarian  of  the  public  library  at 
Detroit  kindly  furnishes  information 
of  a copy  of  a German  Bible,  which 
is  preserved  in  that  library  and  which 
is  thus  described  in  the  text : “ Biblia 
die  gantze  heylige  Schrifft  von  Dr. 
Martin  Luther.  Francof  ad  Maen, 
1561.”  An  edition  of  the  Bible  was 
printed  in  Latin,  at  Antwerp,  by 
Steelsius,  which  contains  ninety-seven 
illustrations.  An  edition  of  the  Bible 
was  printed  at  Lyons,  by  Jacob  de 
Millis,  with  one  hundred  and  thirteen 
engravings.  An  edition  of  the  New 
Testament  was  printed  at  Lyons,  by 
Gryphius,  and  an  edition  of  the  Bible 
was  published  at  Cologne,  by  Diet- 
enberger.  An  edition  of  the  Bible 
passed  through  the  press  of  Barbier, 
at  Geneva,  in  which  work  he  was  as- 
sisted by  Thomas  Courteau. 

Charles  W.  Darling. 


( To  be  Continued .) 
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MAJOR  J.  K.  HUDSON. 


Major  J.  K.  Hudson,  the  editor 
and  proprietor  of  the  Topeka  Daily 
< Capital , was  born  in  Carrollton,  Car- 
roll  county,  Ohio,  May  4th,  1840. 
He  is  the  eldest  of  six  sons.  His 
father  was  of  English  parentage,  and 
his  mother  was  Pennsylvania  Dutch, 
her  name  being  Rebecca  Rothacker. 
They  resided  for  forty  years  in  Ohio. 
His  father  was  a practical  printer 
and  publisher  of  county  papers  in 
Northern  Ohio  during  his  life.  He 
was  a strong  advocate  of  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  and  a staunch  Republican, 
and,  with  four  sons,  went  through 
the  late  wan  The  subject  of  this 
sketch  received  his  early  education  in 
the  public  schools  of  Salem,  Ohio, 
learning  the  printing  business  in  his 
father’s  office  in  Salem.  The  Anti- 
Slavery  Bugle,  one  of  the  most  radical 
anti-slavery  journals,  was  published 
by  his  father  in  Salem.  The  call  for 
troops  in  1861  spread  over  the  coun- 
try. Sumter  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Southern  slave-holders, 
and  young  Mr.  Hudson  left  Salem  in 
July,  1861,  in  company  with  Barkley, 
Cappock,  and  other  companions. 
Arriving:  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  he  en- 
listed  in  the  Third  Regiment,  Kansas 
Volunteers  (Lane’s  Brigade).  He 
was  a brave  soldier,  and  soon  began 
to  receive  attention  from  his  com- 


manding officers.  From  orderly  ser- 
geant he  was  promoted  to  second 
lieutenant  of  his  company.  He  was 
again  promoted,  to  first  lieutenant, 
and  served  as  assistant  adjutant  gen- 
eral of  the  Second  Brigade  and  First 
Division,  Army  of  the  Frontier;  was 
on  the  staff  of  General  Davies  at 
Rolla,  Mo.,  and  also  a personal  aide- 
de-camp  to  Major  General  Schofield. 
He  was  promoted  to  major  of  the 
First  Missouri  Colored  Infantry,  and 
served  with  his  regiment  during  the 
campaign  of  1864,  on  the  lower  Mis- 
sissippi and  in  Texas.  He  was  mus- 
tered out  in  1865,  after  more  than 
four  years  of  hard  and  honorable  ser- 
vice. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  he  came  to 
Wyandotte  county,  Kansas,  with  the 
intention  of  reading  law  and  adopting 
the  practice  as  his  profession.  His 
plans,  however,  were  changed,  and 
soon  after  his  arrival  in  Wyandotte 
he  purchased  a large  tract  of  land, 
and  entered  extensively  into  stock- 
raising  and  general  farming.  Thus 
he  became  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  agricultural  needs  of  the 
State,  and  both  as  farmer  and  jour- 
nalist has  given  sympathetic  aid  to 
every  movement  calculated  to  benefit 
farm  industries.  He  was  appointed 
by  Governor  Osborn  a regent  of  the 
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State  Agricultural  College.  On  Feb- 
ruary 5th,  1880,  Mr.  Hudson  was 
elected  secretary  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  succeeding  Hon. 
Alfred  Gray,  who  had  recently  died. 
He  filled  this  position  with  marked 
ability  for  nearly  two  years,  resigning 
at  that  time  to  devote  his  attention 
to  his  paper.  In  1871  he  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  the  Thirty-seventh  district,  and 
in  1873  made  a very  lively  race  for 
Congress  on  an  independent  ticket. 
In  1871  he  was  strongly  supported 
for  the  United  States  Senatorship 
made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of 
Senator  CaldwTell,  receiving  at  one 
time  twenty-four  votes. 

Mr.  Hudson  has,  however,  made  . 
his  greatest  success  as  a journalist. 
In  1873  he  purchased  the  Kansas 
Fanner , and  removed  it  from  Leaven- 
worth to  Topeka.  It  at  once  became 
an  agricultural  journal  of  great  popu- 
larity. In  1879  the  Capital  was 
started  as  a small  evening  paper, 
with  many  disadvantages.  Under 
his  skilful  management,  it  has  stead- 
ily advanced  in  public  esteem  and 
confidence.  It  has  been  outspoken 
on  all  the  questions  of  the  day,  and  is 


recognized  as  a journal  of  convic- 
tions, and  one  of  the  most  influential 
in  the  west.  As  an  editorial  writer, 
Mr.  Hudson  eschews  all  flowery  rhe- 
toric, and  presents  his  argument  in 
clear,  simple  and  forcible  language. 
He  is  noted  for  the  vigorous  style  of 
his  work.  The  Capital  was  the  first 
daily  paper  to  boldly  espouse  the 
cause  of  prohibition  in  1880,  and  has 
been  a fearless  and  consistent  advo- 
cate of  the  enforcement  of  the  pro- 
hibitory law. 

He  was- married  April  5th,  1863,  to 
Mary  W.  Smith,  of  Salem,  Ohio. 
Mrs.  Hudson  is  of  Quaker  descent, 
and  inherits,  to  a marked  degree,  all 
the  strong  characteristics  of  that 
sect.  She  has  been  in  strong  sym- 
pathy with  all  her  husband’s  work, 
and  a source  of  great  aid  to  him. 
She  is  a writer  of  much  ability,  and 
besides  numerous  sketches  and  stories 
for  the  Capital  and  magazines,  has 
published  several  novels  within  the 
last  two  years.  They  have  three  chil- 
dren living:  Mary  H.,  Anna  J.  and 
Paul.  Mary  H.  was  married  several 
years  ago  to  Dell  Keizer,  who  is  con- 
nected as  business  manager  with  the 
Capital. 
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THE  LAMARTINE  SILVER  MINE. 


An  invitation  was  extended  to  me 
by  Mr.  F.  G.  Burns  to  visit  the  La- 
martine silver  mine,  in  Clear  Creek 
county,  Colorado.  As  former  lessee 
of  that  property,  I knew  him  to  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  mysterious 
caverns  which  he  and  his  partners 
had  excavated  during  the  leasehold 
of  F.  G.  Burns  & Co. 

I had  already  learned  to  trust  my- 
self to  the  custody  of  Mr.  Burns.  This 
was  when  we  made  an  ascent  of 
Mount  Rosalie  together.  It  was  an 
agreeable  fact  that  one  who  had  con- 
ducted me  such  a distance  towards 
the  zenith  should  be  my  guide  tow- 
ards the  nadir — hundreds  of  feet 
down  the  shafts,  along  the  levels  and 
cross-cuts,  and  up  into  the  stopes  of 
the  Lamartine.  I was,  therefore, 
driven  behind  his  fine  team  up  the 
mountain  road  from  Idaho  Springs, 
upward  and  upward,  until  the  clouds 
drifted  by  our  sides,  now  enfolding 
us,  then  sinking  far  beneath,  until  at 
last  we  reached  the  shaft-house  of  the 
Lamartine. 

I was  gently  ordered  by  my  guide 
to  step  upon  the  little  platform  sus- 
pended by  a wire  rope,  attached  to  a 
revolving  wheel.  The  descent  of 
four  hundred  feet  was  made  in  time 
counted  by  seconds — not  minutes. 

We  emerged  from  the  dark  shaft  at 
the  bottom  into  candle-lighted  vaults. 


Mr.  Burns  led  me  through  the  historic 
chamber,  out  of  which  the  firm  of  F. 
G.  Burns  & Co.  took  $800,000  within 
the  period  of  their  leasehold.  This 
chamber  is  rock-walled  now,  and  is 
about  three  hundred  feet  long,  of  an 
average  width  of  four  feet,  and  from 
one  to  two  hundred  feet  high. 

It  indicated  almost  exactly  the  size 
of  the  lode,  or  the  vein  of  ore  that 
had  occupied  it.  When  the  lease  of 
Burns  & Co.  expired,  the  lessees 
were  pursuing  this  vein  southwest- 
wardly,  and  had  nearly  reached  the 
boundary  line  between  the  Lamartine 
and  the  Money  Musk;  hfence  the  ap- 
parent richness  of  the  latter  mine, 
which  seems  to  be  located  upon  the 
extension  of  the  Lamartine  lode. 

Having  climbed  up  into  one  of  the 
stopes,  I took  a pick  and  did  a little 
mining  myself,  extracting  from  the 
silver  wall  a rich  specimen.  This, 
with  other  very  rare  chips  from  the 
same  ore-blocks,  some  of  them  assay- 
ing  $5,000  a ton,  makes  a valuable 
addition  to  my  growing  cabinet. 

The  interesting  story  of  the  discov- 
ery, development  and  production  of 
the  great  Lamartine  silver  mine  has 
been  so  fully  and  carefully  written  by 
a contributor  to  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News , that  to  the  enterprise  of  that 
paper  may  be  credited  the  following 
historical  account: 
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Nestor  Chavanne,  in  company  with 
John  J.  Bougher,  Thomas  Medill  and 
Thomas  Cooper,  in  the  summer  of 
1867,  started  on,  a prospecting  trip 
through  the  then  heavily  timbered 
region  near  the  head  of  Trail  Creek, 
above  the  present  town  of  Freeland. 
They  were  searching  for  gold.  Very 
near  the  summit  of  the  divide,  be- 
tween Trail  and  Ute  creeks,  they 
came  upon  some  large  pieces  of 
■“float,”  and  on  tracing  it  up  they 
discovered  a large,  strong  lode  on  the 
very  summit  of  the  divide.  On  this 
lode  they  sunk  a discovery  shaft,  and 
the  Frenchman,  Chavanne,  always 
loyal  to  his  mother  country,  named 
it  “ Lamartine,”  in  honor  of  the  great 
French  soldier  and  author,  Alphonse 
Lamartine,  who,  at  that  time,  was  at 
the  very  zenith  of  his  fame. 

During  the  interval  following  from 
1867  to  1875,  but  little  work  was  done, 
except  the  annual  work.  In  the  win- 
ter of  1868,  John  Bougher  returned  to 
his  home  in  New  York  City,  where 
he  died.  His  widow  sold  Bougher’s 
•quarter  of  the  Lamartine  to  her 
brother-in-law,  Peter  Himrod,  for 
-$250.  Himrod  came  to  Colorado  on 
his  first  visit  in  1873,  and  while  here 
hunted  up  the  Lamartine.  His  part- 
ners, Chavanne  and  Cooper,  were  not 
•exactly  pleased  with  the  outlook  of 
the  Lamartine  at  that  time,  and  hesi- 
tated about  expending  the  amount 
required  by  law,  annually.  In  1875 
Thomas  Cooper  sold  his  interest  to 
Himrod  for  $25,  and  Chavanne,  by 
*hat  time  heartily  sick  of  the  place, 


sold  his  quarter  also  to  Himrod,  this 
time  for  the  modest  sum  of  $5. 

Thomas  Medill,  the  remaining  part- 
ner, had  left  the  country  some  time 
previous,  and  had  failed  to  pay  his 
share  of  the  annual  assessments; 
therefore,  in  accordance  with  the  law 
governing  such  cases,  Himrod  adver- 
tised him  out.  This  left  Himrod  the 
sole  ownership  of  the  property,  which 
at  that  time  was  considered  a worth- 
less prospect  by  the  miners  who  knew 
of  it. 

Returning  to  New  York,  Himrod 
induced  W.  S.  Carr,  his  partner  in  a 
manufacturing  business  there,  to  take 
a half  interest  in  the  property  at  what 
it  had  cost  him. 

In  1873,  while  here,  Mr.  Himrod 
formed  an-  acquaintance  with  Silas 
Hanchett,  Esq.,  the  present  manager 
of  the  property,  and  soon  after  acquir- 
ing the  entire  interest,  asked  the  ad- 
vice of  Mr.  Hanchett  regarding  the 
mine.  Mr.  Hanchett  advised  him  to 
obtain  a United  States  patent,  and 
then  afterwards  to  develop  the  mine 
when  he  could  spare  funds  for  such 
work.  In  1876,  Himrod  authorized 
Mr.  Hanchett  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  secure  the  patent. 

About  this  time  Carr  became  dis- 
gusted with  his  interest  in  the  mine, 
and  re-sold  it  to  Himrod  for  $500. 
The  patent  having  been  secured, 
nothing  was  done  on  the  mine  until 
the  summer  of  1886,  when  Himrod 
gave  W.  S.  Comer  a contract  to  sink 
.what  is  now  known  as  the  No.  t shaft, 
then  seventeen  feet  deep,  to  a further 
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depth  of  fifty  feet,  and  on  the  com- 
pletion of  this  contract  he  awarded 
Comer  another  of  fifty  feet. 

On  September  30th,  1888,  began 
the  firm  of  F.  G.  Burns  & Co.,  con- 
sisting of  F.  G.  Burns,  J.  D.  Arm- 
strong, W.  H.  Williams  and  Silas 
Hanchett.  They  immediately  placed 
a steam-hoisting  plant  on  the  mine, 
and  began  a systematic  plan  of  de- 
velopment, sinking  the  shaft  to  a 
depth  of  325  feet  and  extending  the 
first  level  to  a connection  with  No.  2 
shaft,  driving  other  levels,  both  east- 
erly and  westerly,  from  165,  220,  280 
and  325  feet  points.  In  January, 
1889,  the  Lamartine  began  increasing 
its  production  from  five  tons  to 
twenty-five  tons  of  ore  per  day.  It 
soon  began  to  create  considerable 
comment,  its  daily  production  in- 
creasing in  quantity  and  value  each 
month.  In  September  the  produc- 
tion rose  to  thirty  tons  per  day,  in- 
creasing gradually  to  seventy  tons 
per  day  in  January,  1890,  this  being 
the  highest  record  attained  during 
the  term  of  the  lease,  the  mine  yield- 
ing $93,000  net  for  that  month  alone. 

Then  was  an  offer  made  for  half  of 
the  lease,  of  $40,000  in  cash  for 
half  of  a lease  that  would  expire 
in  four  months,  and  this  time  refused 
by  Armstrong  and  Williams.  During 
the  term  of  their  lease,  eighteen 
months’  time,  Burns  & Co.  placed 
machinery  on  the  mine,  developed  it 
from  an  uncertainty  to  a bonanza 
payer,  mining  and  shipping  over 
8,000  tons  of  ore,  valued  at  more  than 


$800,000,  employing  over  100  miners, 
and  from  five  to  eighteen  four-horse 
teams  daily  in  the  handling  of  the 
ore. 

They  paid  from  $5,000  to  $15,000* 
monthly  for  labor  and  supplies,  and 
returned  at  the  close  of  their  lease,  on 
the  1st  of  May  last,  in  profits  to  them- 
selves and  ttie  owner  over  half  a 
million  dollars. 

Are  these  not  good  reasons  for 
Idaho  Springs  to  feel  proud  ? And 
who  knows  how  many  a'  “worthless 
prospect  ” like  Lamartine  still  lies- 
untouched  in  Clear  Creek  county  ? 

In  June,  1889,  the  owners  began 
operations  on  a heavy  scale,  outside 
their  leased  territory,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  their  manager,  Mr.  Hanchett,. 
by  sinking  the  No.  3 shaft,  a double 
compartment  cage  shaft,  heavily  tim- 
bered with  solid  cribbing. 

Over  this  shaft  they  erected,  in  Sep- 
tember following,  large,  substantial 
buildings,  equipped  with  two  forty- 
horse  power  boilers  and  a fine  double 
drum  fifty-horse  power  hoisting  en- 
gine, complete  with  all  the  usual 
appurtenances,  safety  cages,  etc.  On 
the  expiration  of  Burns  & Co.’s  lease,. 
May  1st,  this  shaft  had  been  con- 
nected with  the  lease  workings,  and. 
sunk  to  a depth  of  360  feet. 

In  the  spring  of  1887  the  Whitney 
Bros,  located  the  Money  Musk,  the 
western  extension  of  Lamartine,  do- 
ing but  little  work  on  it  until  the 
Lamartine  began  to  attract  people  to 
Cascade  district. 

In  March,  1889,  they  leased  and. 
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bonded  the  property  to  M.  S.  Hicks, 
who  associated  with  himself  M.  M. 
Johnson,  F.  B.  Elliott  and  O.  E.  Lan- 
ning,  who  began  sinking  a shaft  on 
the  property.  Interests  in  this  lease 
were  juggled  about  from  man  to  man 
until  they  finally  passed  into  the 
hands  of  George  E.  McClelland,  F.  G. 
Burns  and  Lafayette  Hanchett,  who 
proceeded,  in  February  last,  to  place 
over  the  mine  a complete  hoisting 
plant,  buildings,  etc.,  and  to  vigor- 
ously prosecute  development  work. 

Their  shaft  is  now  275  feet  deep, 
and  a second  level  has  been  begun. 
No  doubt  exists  as  to  this  being  the 
western  extension  of  the  Lamartine, 
and  little  remains  to  be  done  to  make 
it  a “ bonanza-payer  ” also. 

Southwest  of  and  adjoining  the 
Lamartine  lies  the  Financier,  owned 
and  operated  by  Bell,  Redd  & Co., 
who  have  erected  over  their  main 
shaft,  now  310  feet  deep,  a good  hoist- 
ing plant  and  large,  roomy  buildings. 
This  mine  has  produced  the  only  sur- 
face pocket  of  rich  ore  found  on  the 
mountain.  From  a space  of  ground 
six  feet  deep  and  sixteen  feet  long, 
the  discoverers  shoveled  out  a nice 
mill  run  of  chloride  ore  which  netted 
them  $1,600.  Rich  ore  was  encoun- 
tered in  sinking  the  shaft,  and  the 
300-foot  level  has  been  extended 
through  ore  bodies. 

Mr.  Burns  is  a native  of  Madison 
county,  Missouri,  where  he  was  born 
on  May  24th,  1858.  Scotch-Irish  is 
his  unquestionable  origin,  touching 
both  paternal  and  maternal  descent. 


He  lived  upon  his  father’s  farm, 
where  he  began  his  industrious  life 
as  a farmer  boy.  He  distinctly  re- 
members hearing,  in  his  childhood, 
the  returned  Californians  tell  of  gold 
discoveries  far  beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  “ Sacramento  ” was  a 
name  as  familiar  to  him  then  as  that 
of  Denver  now.  He  used  to  say  to 
himself,  when  a dreaming,  scheming 
boy:  “Some  day  I will  go  to  Sacra- 
mento.” For  several  years  he  worked 
in  one  of  the  lead  and  zinc  smelters 
of  Missouri.  There  he  caught  his 
first  insight  into  the  mysteries 
wrought  by  the  assayer’s  fire.  On 
March  nth,  1880,  Mr.  Burns  came  to 
Georgetown,  Colorado.  His  heart 
beat  high;  he  had  courage  and  he 
was  determined;  poor,  but  not  de- 
pendent; so  proud  that  hospitality 
extended  by  friends  as  entertainment 
was  courteously  declined.  He  must 
work;  must  work  his  own  way  now 
in  this  new,  wonderful  west. 

He  first  obtained  permanent  em- 
ployment at  the  Freeland  smelters 
under  Capt.  George  G.  Vivian.  This 
was  of  great  advantage  to  him — one 
step  further  towards  acquiring  a prac- 
tical education  as  metallurgist,  mine 
discoverer,  a mine  owner. 

While  thus  engaged  he  invested  his 
entire  earnings  in  a prospect,  mis- 
named “ Honest  Abe.”  That  was  a 
mistake — a total  loss.  Then  he  en- 
gaged in  teaming.  His  fine  outfit  of 
horses  and  wagons  enabled  him  to  do* 
quite  a remunerative  business,  haul- 
ing timber,  wood,  ore — anything. 
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But  the  old  likings  returned.  Dis- 
posing of  his  teams,  he  wandered 
over  to  the  lofty  range  where  the 
then  unpromising  Lamartine  lay.  He 
secured  work  in  its  shafts  as  a miner 
at  about  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a 
day.  This  brought  Mr.  Burns  in 
business  contact  with  W.  S.  Comer, 
then  operating  under  the  lease  above 
mentioned.  The  true  metal  in  Burns 
enabled  him  to  find  at  last  the  metal 
in  the  Lamartine.  His  work,  at  so 
much  per  day,  was  attended  with 
careful  observation  of  the  output. 
He  learned  every  day  to  believe  more 
and  more  in  the  Lamartine. 

Is  this  the  secret  of  the  final  discov- 
ery of  its  great  wealth  ? Is  it  de- 
tracting from  the  credit  of  any  of  his 
business  associates  to  say  that  it  was 
the  pluck  and  persistency,  as  well  as 
the  investment  of  his  all  in  the  enter- 
prise, his  unwavering  faith  in  ultimate 
success,  that,  influencing  others,  car- 
ried him  on  to  the  fortunes  the  mem- 
bers of  the  firm  of  F.  G.  Burns  & Co. 
now  enjoy  ? 

Within  three  months  he  was  a rich 
man,  and  yet  young.  “ What  were 
your  sensations,”  I asked  Mr.  Burns, 
“when  you  saw  that  at  last  you  had 
a bonanza  payer  ?” 


His  reply  was  characteristic  of  this 
miner’s  well-known  integrity:  “Well, 
I was  not  bothered  mentally  any 
more  about  being  able  to  pay  my 
men.” 

Wealth  had  come  to  this,  the  oldest 
son  of  his  still  living  parents,  in  just 
seven  years  after  he  reached  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  His  thoughts  first 
turned  to  the  old  homestead  in  Mis- 
souri. Was  it  love  for  the  scenes  of 
his  childhood  that  induced  Mr.  Burns 
to  buy  immediately  three  farms  ad- 
joining the  one  upon  which  he  first 
heard  of  Sacramento  and  afterwards 
of  Colorado  ? 

Many  encomiums  have  been  passed 
upon  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Burns  since 
his  success,  such  as:  “ It  did  not  hurt 
Burns  to  succeed.”  “ He  works  just 
as  hard  as  ever;  he  didn’t  get  purse- 
proud.”  This  is  not  strange  or  inex- 
plicable to  those  who  know  him  best. 
He  works  to  day  as  if  constrained  to 
do  so  by  inherited  traits  from  revered 
ancestors — industry  and  frugality. 

In  the  continued  exercise  of  these 
characteristics,  with  his  present  op- 
portunities, his  acquisition  of  a still 
larger  fortune  is  confidently  antici- 
pated by  his  many  warm  and  well- 
wishing  friends. 
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JOHN  DONNEL  ARMSTRONG,  ESQ. 


John  Donnel  Armstrong,  who,  as 
a member  of  the  firm  of  F.  G.  Burns 
& Co.,  was  one  of  the  lessees  of  the 
Lamartine  mine,  is  of  Scotch  lineage. 
His  father,  David  H.  Armstrong,  Esq., 
yet  living,  is  a native  of  Pennsylvania, 
but  a Scotchman  by  descent  from  a 
family  that  can  trace  its  origin  to  a 
remote  time  in  the  history  of  that 
land  of  heroes  and  martyrs.  His 
mother  was  a Melville,  a name  sug- 
gesting Norman  blood.  He  was  born 
August  16th,  1852,  in  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky. Four  years  afterwards  the 
father  removed  his  family  to  Wash- 
ington, Iowa.  His  occupation  was 
that  of  plastering,  which  this  son 
learned  and  pursued  until  1874,  when 
poor  health,  caused  by  rheumatism, 
induced  a trip  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. He  arrived  in  Idaho  Springs, 
September,  1874.  He  followed  his 
trade  for  a while,  but  soon  caught 
the  mining  fever.  His  first  lease — it 
was  upon  the  Grant  lode — was  a seri- 
ous loss.  The  Red  Elephant  mine 
came  next — another  loss.  Then  a 
short  surcease  from  mining. 

The  next  adventure  was  as  a lessee 
in  the  Lamartine,  when  success  came 
in  the  rush  of  mineral  wealth,  a for- 
tune within  fifteen  months. 

Sloan  Lee,  a prospector  near  Lead- 
ville,  who  now  lies  buried  in  the 


cemetery  of  that  city,  expressed  his 
feelings,  upon  discovering  a fortune, 
in  these  words,  so  expressive  of  the 
thoughts  of  many  others: 

“ Well,  I opened  that  lead, 

And  supplied  all  the  need 
Of  my  home  and  my  family;  paid  every  claim; 
And  could  look  once  again 
In  the  faces  of  men, 

And  not  be  ashamed  at  the  sound  of  my 
name.” 

Out  of  the  shafts  of  this  mine  came 
the  ore  that  enables  Mr.  Armstrong 
to  build  the  beautiful  house  that  is 
almost  finished  in  Denver,  a home  for 
the  wife  and  children  for  whom  he 
labored  and  endured  so  long.  And 
yet  Mr.  Armstrong  had  been  reason- 
ably successful  in  all  his  undertak- 
ings, other  than  mining.  As  J.  D. 
Armstrong  & Co.,  his  store  at  Free- 
land enabled  him  to  provide  comfort- 
ably for  his  family,  but  it  was  the 
Lamartine  that  enriched  and  empow- 
ered him  to  build  this  pleasant 
residence. 

Mr.  Armstrong  is  now  interested, 
with  others,  in  the  Ben  Harrison 
mine,  situated  upon  the  same  moun- 
tain and  adjoining  the  Lamartine. 
It  promises  to  be  a bonanza  also. 
From  a visit,  I am  enabled  to  say 
that  its  situation  and  relative  position 
is  greatly  in  its  favor.  The  Croesus, 
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also  next  to  the  Lamartine,  and  the 
Belle  Creole  and  Queen  lodes  are 
also  good  properties. 

June  9th,  1879,  Mr.  Armstrong  mar- 
ried Miss  Cora  M.  Calvert,  of  Denver, 
a descendant  of  the  Calverts  of  Bal- 
timore, the  old  cavalier  family. 
Their  son,  Charles  Donnel,  and  their 
daughter,  Kate  M.,  complete  their 
home  circle. 

Mr.  Armstrong  is  a director  of  the 
Anstee  Dry  Press  Brick  Company; 
has  made  investments  in  ranches  in 


the  State  of  Washington,  in  Denver 
realty,  and  in  other  ways  is  using  his 
capital.  With  this  he  has  a disposi- 
tion to  do  good  to  others  according 
to  his  means. 

It  is  pleasant  to  think  of  the  help 
that  has  come  from  these  hills  in 
Colorado  to  many  a determined,  de- 
serving man,  indeed,  to  all  who  lift 
up  the  eye  to  them  in  the  right  spirit, 
accompanied  by  right  motives  and 
patient,  persevering  toil. 

Henry  Dudley  Teetor. 


TUNIS. 

MR.  SESSIONS’  SUMMER  IN  EUROPE  AND  AFRICA. 


We  left  Algiers  early  Tuesday 
morning,  at  half  past  four.  We  or- 
dered our  coffee  and  rolls,  but  there 
was  no  milk  for  the  coffee,  which  here 
is  so  strong  and  black  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  drink  it  without 
milk.  Will  told  the  waiter,  “Why, 
the  goat  is  at  the  door,  why  don’t  you 
go  and  milk  her?”  He  ran  quickly 
and  in  a few  moments  brought  us 
some  goat’s  milk,  fresh  and  foaming. 
That  is  the  way  all  the  milk  is  sup- 
plied here,  the  goats  being  driven 
from  door  to  door  as  ordered  by 
those  wanting  a supply,  thus  assur- 
ing a pure  article.  We  ride  in  a north- 
easterly direction  around  the  waters 
of  the  beautiful  blue  bay  for  some 
distance,  passing  many  splendid  vil- 
las dotted  here  and  there  on  the  hill- 


sides overlooking  the  bay  and  Algiers 
in  the  disiance — it  is  a beautiful  view, 
as  the  sun  rises  in  the  east  and  casts 
its  morning  glow  upon  it.  We  pass 
many  historical  spots  ; one  is  pointed 
out  where  about  one  thousand  French 
soldiers  repulsed  six  thousand  Arabs 
in  1839.  The  French  have  done  much 
to  improve  Algeria,  but  much  more 
may  be  done.  France  has  stopped 
the  civil  wars  of  the  Arabs  which 
were  continually  occuring  among  the 
Arab  chiefs,  and  has  given  Algeria  a 
good  railroad  from  Oran  to  Tunis, 
the  whole  length  of  Algeria,  besides 
building  other  roads  from  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  inland,  and  is  fast  de- 
veloping the  country.  They  have 
built  villages  to  receive  the  families 
from  Alsace  and  Lorraine  after  the 
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Germans  took  possession  of  those 
provinces,  but  judging  from  the  vil- 
lages we  passed  through,  they  have 
not,  as  a general  thing,  been  a success, 
and  only  one  seems  to  flourish. 

We  soon  pass  through  mountains 
and  deep  canons  or  gorges,  running 
through  tunnels  and  winding  along 
the  narrow  river  where  a roadway 
has  been  cut  out  of  the  rocks  on  one 
side  of  the  river  and  the  railroad  on 
the  other.  The  scene  is  one  of  con- 
tinual picturesque  beauty  ; numerous 
cascades  come  rushing  down  the 
mountains  which  must  be  beautiful 
when  there  is  sufficient  water  to  fill 
the  stream's,  but  now  they  are  only 
seen  in  the  deep  gorges  where  the 
water  runs  throughout  the  hot  season. 

The  Kabyle  villages  on  the  top  of 
the  mountain  and  on  the  sides,  with 
their  brush  wigwams  surrounded  by 
brush  fences  to  keep  off  the  animals, 
look  African  and  uncivilized  as  any- 
thing we  have  ever  seen.  Terrible 
tragedies  are  related  in  regard  to  the 
destruction  and  murder  of  these 
French  colonists  by  the  Arabs  and 
Kabyle  tribes  in  the  last  revolt  in  1871, 
showing  how  brutal  these  tribes  can 
be.  We  get  an  excellent  breakfast 
near  a village  where  lions  are  occasi- 
onally seen,  but  we  did  not  see  any, 
or  any  other  dangerous  wild  animals. 
We  pass  through  great  mountains, 
bare  of  vegetation,  and  exclaim 
“Mountains!  mountains!  with  lofty 
rugged  peaks,”  and  on  one  of  the 
highest  peaks  we  imagine  we  see 
snow.  The  country  now  is  like  a 


desert  waste,  everything  is  dry  and 
parched.  The  Arabs  are  cutting  their 
wheat  and  barley  with  a sickle  out  in 
the  hot  sun  wfith  nothing  on  but  a 
cloth  about  their  waists  and  a small 
turban  on  their  heads.  They  seem  to 
like  the  sun,  and  lie  about  on  the  bare 
rocks  and  on  the  sunny  side  of  a 
bare  building.  The  thermometer 
must  be  about  125  degrees.  We  pass 
herds  of  camels,  sheep  and  goats 
feeding  on  the  fertile  plain.  Our 
tickets  lead  us  to  Setif  ; nothing  can 
be  seen  of  the  old  Roman  ruins  ; it 
has  the  appearance  of  a French  town,, 
with  the  French  soldiers  in  every  di- 
rection. There  is  a great  market  held 
here  where  the  Kabyles  from  the 
mountains,  the  Arabs  from  the  plains,, 
and  even  the  Saharans  meet  to  ex- 
change -their  products. 

We  are  glad  to  get  to  Constantine 
at  midnight,  after  a ride  over  the  hot 
plains  since  5 o’clock  in  the  morning, 
without  any  serious  discomfort,  hav- 
ing had  the  apartments  in  the  cars  to 
ourselves,  to  lie  down  and  sleep  or  to 
lounge  about.  In  the  morning  our 
Arab  takes  us  about  the  city.  It  is 
very  ancient  and  has  a remarkable 
situation  for  a fortress,  being  located 
on  a high,  level  plain  of  rock,  and  it 
would  be  interesting  to  examine  Ro- 
mon  history  in  regard  to  it.  It  is 
surrounded  by  deep  ravines  like  the 
canons  of  Colorado,  and  as  we  walk 
about  viewing  the  situation,  it  seems 
as  though  it  would  be  impossible  to 
take  such  a natural  fortress,  but  it: 
has  been  the  scene  of  many  a Roman. 
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conflict  between  Pompey  and  Julias 
Caesar.  Its  former  name  was  Cirta, 
but  in  313  was  changed  to  its  present 
name,  Constantine,  and  for  a number 
of  years  governed  itself  as  a republic. 
It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1837. 
We  walk  about  the  old  Roman  ruins 
and  under  the  rocks  to  view  them  as 
best  we  can.  Flocks  of  birds  are  fly- 
ing among  them,  and  the  Arabs  are 
washing  their  clothes  in  the  old  Ro- 
man cisterns,  treading  out  the  dirt 
with  their  feet,  instead  of  washing 
them  with  their  hands.  We  enter  the 
old  Roman  mill  where  they  are  grind- 
ing  grain.  We  walk  through  the 
Arab  quarter,  where  we  see  them  in 
all  their  native  habits  of  laziness  ; 
lounging  about,  smoking  and  chat- 
ting, while  the  poor  women  are  doing 
the  drudgery,  and  one  occasionally 
passes  us  with  her  face  covered  with 
a white  cloth,  hardly  an  eye  visible. 

There  are  a great  many  objects  of 
interest  here  to  the  archaeologist,  but 
we  have  not  time  to  examine  and  re- 
port on  its  palace,  citadel  and  mu- 
seum. Some  one  has  given  a list  of 
fifteen  tombstones  at  Constantine  re- 
cording ages  from  one  hundred  to 
one  hundred  and  thirty-one  years, 
showing  that  it  is  a remarkable  place 
for  longevity.  We  are  allowed  to 
visit  the  mosques,  but  there  is  noth- 
ing of  special  interest  about  them. 
We  know  that  we  were  greatly  dis- 
turbed at  midnight  by  the  old  Moor 
calling  from  the  minaret  for  the  faith- 
ful to  worship,  and  then  again  at  2 
M m.;  we  got  up  and  looked  out  of 


our  window,  but  did  not  see  any  one 
rushing  to  the  mosque;  his  voice 
mounded  like  a trumpet  through  the 
old  town,  and  he  looked  weird  enough 
as  he  walked  around  the  minaret,  and 
then  I heard  his  feet  clatter  as  he  ran 
down  the  long  stairs,  and  we  soon 
heard  him  calling  out  in  another  part 
of  the  city. 

We  learn  that  we  came  through  the 
edge  of  Sahara  Desert  yesterday;  as 
we  had  tickets  for  part  of  the  way, 
we  resolved  to  go  to  Biskera,  an  oasis 
in  the  desert,  but  we  met  the  sirocco 
blowing  and  were  glad  to  return 
without  venturing  further  at  this  time 
of  year.  I thought  of  a dear  one  at 
home  who  had  some  claims  on  me  if 
no  one  else  had — and  it  was  useless  to 
go  far  into  the  desert — a sight  of  the 
desert  waste  was  enough.  We  leave 
at  4 a.  m.  for  Tunis;  the  appearance 
of  the  country  is  much  the  same  as 
from  Algiers  to  Constantine — mount- 
ains, valleys,  plains,  hot  springs, 
Arabs  in  their  brush  huts  and  cara- 
vans moving.  The  Arabs  seem  to  be 
a migratory  race,  always  on  the 
move.  We  were  interested  in  passing 
through  Souk-ahras,  the  birthplace  of 
Saint  Augustine,  and  where  his  father 
was  converted  to  Christianity  by  his 
saintly  wife,  Monica.  Almost  every 
place  has  some  historical  interest 
connected  with  it,  either  at  a very 
early  date  or  during  the  French  war. 
It  is  a beautiful  moonlight  night,  and 
I enjoy  looking  out  upon  the  coun- 
try; as  we  approach  Tunis,  the  old 
Roman  ruins  of  aqueducts,  with  the 
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great  Roman  arches,  look  weird  by- 
moonlight.  We  get  to  our  splendid 
“ Hotel  de  Paris,”  and  realize  from 
our  own  experience  what  the  natives 
tell  us,  that  we  have  had  the  hottest 
day  of  the  season.  When  we  left  Al- 
giers on  Sunday  night  it  was  so  cool 
that  I had  to  change  my  summer  un- 
der garments  for  the  heavy  ones  that 
I wore  on  the  steamer  in  crossing  the 
Atlantic;  our  situation  at  the  hotel 
was  on  the  bay,  and  that  accounted 
for  it.  Since  we  entered  the  country 
after  leaving  Algiers,  the  temperature 
has  been  from  ioo  to  125  degrees 
Fahreheit. 

We  take  a good  long  rest  in  the 
morning,  and  now  we  are  ready  to 
see  Tunis,  a city  of  70,000  Jews,  60,- 
000  Mahammedans,  6,000  Maltese,  and 
6,000  French,  Italians,  Greeks,  etc.  It 
stands  on  an  isthmus  separating  two 
salt  lakes,  one  of  which  is  dry  at  this 
time  of  year,  and  the  salt  at  the  bot- 
tom looks  like  a desert  of  white  sand. 
We  ride  over  the  city  and  visit  the 
Bar  el  Bey,  or  Palace  of  the  Bey, 
which  is  an  immense  structure  of  not 
very  imposing  architectural  propor- 
tions; some  of  the  rooms  built  a hun- 
dred years  ago,  are  profusely  deco- 
rated, and  seem  to  rival  the  Alhambra 
in  Moorish  decorations.  The  modern 
part  of  the  building  is  tawdry  and 
French  enough;  it  is  furnished  with 
gilt  furniture  of  the  time  of  Louis 
XVI.,  and  there  is  a sad  want  of  taste 
in  comparison  with  the  rich  and  elab- 
orate decorations  of  the  old  part  of 
the  palace.  We  were  interested  in 


the  paintings  on  the  walls  of  French 
battles,  portraits  of  Louis  XIV.,  Na- 
poleon III.  and  of  the  Bey  of  Tunis, 
but  especially  in  a large,  full  length 
portrait  of  George  Washington,  whose 
face  looked  as  benignant  and  noble  as 
ever,  and  we  took  off  our  hats  to  him 
in  reverence,  and  could  not  but  com- 
pare him  with  the  other,  magnates 
whose  portraits  hung  on  the  walls. 
What  a grand  product  of  Western 
civilization  he  is!  We  visited  some 
of  the  old  rooms  which  are  being  re- 
stored and  fitted  up  for  a museum  of 
antiquities  from  ancient  Carthage, 
Utica,  and  other  old,  extinct  cities. 
The  mosaic  floor  was  taken  almost 
intact  from  Utica;  the  Moorish  deco- 
rations of  the  ceiling,  the  marble 
sculpture  of  figures  and  the  various 
devices  of  antiquity  were  extremely 
interesting,  as  well  as  the  inscriptions 
'upon  them  in  Roman  and  Arabic. 
The  new  palace,  not  far  distant,  was 
not  especially  interesting,  except  to 
show  how  the  mighty  have  fallen. 
This,  as  well  as  the  former  palace, 
was  built  for  the  Beys  of  Tunis;  but 
they  are  both  kept  as  a memento  of 
their  past  greatness,  as  all  these  taw- 
dry rooms  smell  of  mould  and  decay, 
and  their  halls  and  bath-rooms  and 
harems  are  desertd;  the  present  Bey 
has  taken  up  his  quarters  at  Marsa, 
since  the  French  occupation  of  Tunis, 
about  nine  years  ago.  Tunis  is  now 
held  by  a French  protectorate,  and  is 
really  governed  by  the  French  com- 
mandant or  resident  general,  and  the 
Bey  is  merely  a figure-head;  he  re- 
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ceives  a salary  of  100,000  francs  a 
month,  or  $240,500  a year,  to  keep 
him  and  the  Arabs  quiet.  Other 
■chief  men  among  the  Arabs,  it  is  said, 
receive  large  salaries  as  a good  in- 
vestment to  keep  them  from  mutiny. 
The  Arabs  are  very  restless  under  the 
yoke,  but  they  are  powerless.  We 
visited  the  Bey’s  palace  at  Marsa, 
and  went  about  the  village,  wThich 
is  composed  of  his  harem  of  three 
hundred  servants  and  numerous  sold- 
iers to  keep  up  an  appearance  of 
power  for  him.  It  is  delightfully  sit- 
uated on  a hill,  overlooking  the 
beautiful  blue  waters  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  where  are  bath-rooms  and 
beautiful  residences  of  the  wealthy 
Jews  and  others  from  Tunis.  We 
have  seen  here  in  Tunis  some  of  the 
handsome  Jewish  belles,  dressed  in 
their  peculiar  style,  which  would  have 
been  very  pretty  if  their  forms  had 
not  been  so  short  and  thick  and  their 
lower  limbs  almost  as  big  round  as 
their  waists.  They  are  very  corpu- 
lent, which  is  said  to  be  an  additional 
attraction;  they  wear  skin-tight  trou- 
sers made  of  white  muslin  or  silk,  and 
short  jackets  made  loose  and  of  some 
bright  color — green  or  scarlet — they 
look  like  ballet  dancers,  but  in  their 
dress  only.  They  are  very  handsome, 
with  large,  almond-shaped  black  eyes, 
black  hair  and  dark  complexions, 
with  heavy,  dark  eyebrows;  in  the 
bright  colored  jackets,  with  the  white 
or  fancy  colored  trousers,  with  their 
short,  thick,  corpulent  bodies,  as  they 
parade  up  and  down  the  esplanade  or 


lounge  about  the  front  yards  at  their 
homes  by  the  sea  shore,  they  present 
a very  attractive  appearance — more  so 
than  any  other  people  we  have  seen 
in  all  our  travels. 

In  Tunis  the  people  all  seem  to  be 
men,  as  the  Moorish  women  cannot 
appear  on  the  streets  except  with 
covered  faces;  a black  veil  is  used  in- 
stead of  white,  as  in  other  Moorish 
places  we  have  visited,  and  the  Jew- 
ish women  do  not  go  out  except  at 
the  promenades  in  the  evening,  when 
they  appear  as  guady  as  a lot  of  bal- 
let girls.  We  took  a carriage  one 
afternoon  for  old,  ancient  Carthage, 
founded  B.  C.  852,  which  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  point  to  the 
archaeologist.  The  location  is  high, 
overlooking  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
and  the  surrounding  country,  but  now 
hardly  a vestage  of  its  ancient  glory 
remains.  A large  cathedral  has  just 
been  erected  by  the  French  in  a com- 
manding position  overlooking  the  sea 
and  the  country  round  about.  We 
drove  out  about  eight  miles  from  Tu- 
nis to  the  northeast ; we  could  see 
nothing  but  a few  ancient  ruins  of 
the  once  proud  city  of  Carthage. 
This  is  not  the  place,  nor  have  I the 
time  to  go  into  its  most  interesting 
history.  It  created  for  itself  a great 
name,  and  many  incidents  of  interest 
present  themselves  to  my  mind. 
When  I read  Virgil  in  my  boyhood, 
and  Gibbon  and  other  historians,  I 
little  thought  that  I should  ever  have 
the  pleasure  of  looking  upon  the 
ruins  of  old  Carthage.  We  walked 
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about  and  were  surprised  that  so  lit- 
tle remains  of  the  once  rich,  proud 
city.  Some  old  aqueducts  and  ruins 
were  occupied  by  gypsies,  and  away 
under  ground  was  an  old  Roman  mill 
going,  with  a horse  turning  the  crank; 
it  was  dark  underneath,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  the  scene  was  gotten  up  especi- 
ally for  out  visit. 

There  is  a wall  built  of  stones, 
about  2,000  feet  long  and  ten  feet 
high,  enclosing  the  chapel  built  by  the 
French,  to  commemorate  the  death 
of  Louis  IX.,  erected  on  the  spot 
where  he  died.  A new  cathedral  has 
just  been  finished  by  the  French;  it 
is  on  a high  eminence  overlooking  the 
sea,  Tunis  and  the  distant  mountains 
across  the  bay.  We  did  not  care  to 
go  in,  as  we  were  looking  for  ancient 
not  modern  works.  The  wall  refer- 
red to  around  the  enclosure  is  covered 
with  devices,  sculpture  and  inscrip- 
tions dug  from  the  ruins  of  old  Car- 
thage and  not  on  the  wall  with 
cement.  There  is  a large  museum  in 
a hall  which  contains  many  objects 
of  interest  to  those  who  like  the  study 
of  archaeology,  but  we  could  only 
glance  at  them.  I am  sure  I shall 
take  up  the  study  of  Carthage  this 
winter  with  new  interest.  We  visited 
the  foundations  of  the  old  amphi- 
theatre, Basilica,  etc.,  but  all  is  abso- 
lute ruin,  and  we  can  only  get  relief 
by  reading  all  about  it  at  another 
time.  The  location  was  most  delight- 
ful; it  was  on  hills  overlooking  the 
beautiful  bay,  the  mountains  across 
the  bay  and  the  whole  region  round 


about  of  villages  and  villas  of  the 
rich  residents  of  Tunis.  The  setting 
sun  cast  a vivid  glow  upon  the  scene 
as  it  disappeared  behind  the  western 
hills — the  glorious  sunset,  the  beauti- 
ful view  spread  out  before  us,  the 
crumbling  ruins  of  this  once  great 
city — it  is  a scene  long  to  be  remem- 
bered. 

On  our  way  to  Tunis  the  moon 
came  up  over  the  mountains  across 
the  bay,  casting  its  reflection  upon 
its  blue  waters.  The  air  from  the 
sea  was  cool  and  refreshing,  quite  in 
contrast  with  our  experience  coming 
through  Algeria  the  past  week  under 
a scorching  sun.  As  we  approach 
Tunis  we  meet  the  carriage  of  the 
Bey  closely  covered  from  view,  and 
are  told  that  it  contains  one  of  the 
two  wives  of  the  Bey  or  some  impor- 
tant women  personages.  When  they 
get  out  or  into  a carriage  a silk  pro- 
tector is  drawn  from  the  carriage  to 
the  entrance  of  the  palace  so  that  no 
one  can  look  at  them.  What  terrible 
bondage  for  the  poor  women,  to  have 
no  man  to  look  upon  their  charms, 
but  are  obliged  to  make  recluses  of 
themselves,  not  being  allowed  to  look 
upon  the  male  sex  or  any  one  but 
their  own  “lords  ” and  the  ladies  of 
the  households.  As  we  approach  the 
city  we  see  rockets  and  fireworks 
going  off,  and  we  are  reminded  by  our 
Moorish  interpreter  that  “it  is  the 
French  fete  day  to-morrow.”  France 
has  her  annual  celebration  of  the 
foundation  of  the  republic  on  the 
14th  of  July.  Like  our  4th  of  July,  it 
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is  the  great  day  of  the  year  for  fetes 
and  various  celebrations  of  all  kinds 
in  all  parts  of  France  and  her  domin- 
ions. Great  preparations  have  been 
going  on  in  Tunis  in  the  way  of  dec- 
orations in  the  streets  and  upon 
houses  with  flags,  Chinese  lanterns, 
etc. 

Sunday  morning  early  the  Bey  was 
to  arrive  amidst  the  military  and  the 
firing  of  cannon.  We  were  up  early, 
and  at  6:30  a.  m.  he  came  in  on  the 
train  from  his  palace  at  Marsa,  and 
was  taken  to  his  city  palace  in  a gay 
coach  drawn  by  six  horses  and  es- 
corted by  the  military,  where  he  re- 
ceived the  6,000  soldiers  here,  cavalry, 
zouaves  and  various  companies, 
amidst  music  and  firing  of  cannon. 
The  houses  were  covered  with  flags 
and  the  streets  looked  like  ours  on 
the  4th  of  July.  The  majority  of  peo- 
ple on  the  crowded  streets  were 
Moors,  dressed  in  their  peculiar, 


white,  flowing  costume.  This  is  a 
gay  day,  and  a long  programme  of 
the  day’s  performances  was  handed 
to  us,  which  reminded  us  of  Indepen- 
dence Day.  I do  not  think  the 
Moors  and  Arabs  enjoyed  the  sight; 
they  looked  sullen  and  mad,  as 
though  angry  that  their  freedom  was 
taken  from  them  and  their  favorite 
ruler,  the  Bey,  virtually  an  outcast, 
and  a stick  so  far  as  any  power  is 
concerned.  The  Moors  never  tire  of 
following  him  as  he  comes  into  the 
city  once  a week,  on  Saturday,  to 
hold  a reception  at  his  city  palace — 
just  to  keep  him  before  them  and 
prevent  an  outbreak. 

We  enquired  for  English  church 
services  to-day,  but  the  chaplain  told 
us  that  the  little  iron  church  was 
closed  on  account  of  the  hot  weather. 

F.  C.  Sessions. 
Tunis,  Africa,  July  14,  1889. 
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HORACE  MORRISON  HALE. 


Horace  M.  Hale,  President  of  the 
University  of  Colorado,  was  born  at 
Hollis,  Hillsboro  County,  N.  H., 
March  6,  1833,  the  fourth  son  in  a 
family  of  five  boys  and  one  girl,  all 
of  whom  are  still  living.  His  father, 
John  Hale  and  his  mother,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Jane  Morrison, 
were  also  born  in  New  Hampshire. 
His  paternal  and  maternal  grandpa- 
rents were  early  settlers  in  New  Eng- 
land— his  mother  being  a lineal  de- 
scendentof  John  Morrison,  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  Londondery,  N.  H.  The 
line  of  ancestry  on  his  father’s  side 
extends  back  to  the  English,  and  on 
his  mother’s  side  to  the  Scotch. 

The  life  of  President  Hale,  though 
a busy  and  useful  one,  has  been 
neither  remarkable  nor  strikingly 
eventful;  yet,  if  it  could  be  presented 
in  panorama  before  the  ambitious 
youth  of  to-day,  who  are  preparing 
for  the  battle  of  life,  but  struggling 
with  poverty  as  well,  it  would  cer- 
tainly tend  to  encourage,  and  to  in- 
cite to  persistent  and  unyielding 
endeavor. 

The  writer  of  this  brief  biography 
has  know  him  intimately — boy,  youth 
and  man  for  fifty  years,  and  for 
thirty-one  years  has  been  his  daily 
companion.  His  parents  were  poor 
and  the  family  large — typical  repre- 
sentatives were  they  of  the  average 


Yankee  household.  His  father  was 
one  of  thirteen  children  and  his 
mother  one  of  nine. 

In  1837  his  father  moved  from  Hol- 
lis to  Rome,  N.  Y.,  where  the  family 
remained  until  the  father’s  death,  in 
1852.  In  those  days  the  maintenance 
of  a family  of  eight  persons,  the  ages 
of  six  of  whom  formed  an  arithmeti- 
cal progression,  having  five  for  the 
first  term,  and  two  for  a common  dif- 
ference, admitted  of  no  strikes  for 
short  hours — fourteen  hours  a day 
for  the  father  and  a minimum  of  six- 
teen hours  for  the  mother,  seldom 
overstocked  the  larder  or  created  a 
redundance  in  the  wardrobe. 

The  father  was  a mechanic  of  more 
than  ordinary  genius,  skilled  in  in- 
vention, but  generally  permitting 
others  to  reap  the  benefit  of  his  inge- 
nuity. The  modern  threshing  machi- 
nes, planing  machines,  and  machines 
for  making  barrels,  have  all  been 
evolved  from  inventions  patented  and 
unpatented,  of  John  Hale’s,  prior  to 
1840. 

While  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  attaining  his  nineteenth  year,  his 
father  was  successively  the  proprietor 
of  machine  shops,  founderys,  saw- 
mills, and  the  wood-working  estab- 
lishment for  the  manufacture  of  agri- 
cultural implements.  Twice  was  he 
burned  out,  losing  all  he  owned.  In 
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all  these  manufactories,  the  boys  were 
required  to  lend  a hand — seldom  was 
other  help  employed,  and  Horace  re- 
ceived instruction  and  business  expe- 
rience in  these  practical  manual 
training  schools  during  nine  months 
of  the  year,  becoming  skilled  in 
handicraft — both  in  wTood  and  iron — 
while  his  mental  training  was  covered 
by  an  irregular  attendance  at  the  vil- 
lage school  for  three  months  in  the 
winter.  Seldom  could  he  enter  be- 
fore Christmas,  and  usually  left  in 
April,  when  the  busy  time  in  the  shop 
began.  Nevertheless  he  always  main- 
tained his  rank  with  the  class  and 
never  lost  a grade. 

In  1852  his  father  died;  the  shops 
were  heavily  mortgaged  and  had  to 
be  sold;  the  older  brothers  had  reach- 
ed their  majority  and  had  branched 
out  for  themselves;  the  younger 
were  thrown  upon  their  own  resour- 
ces. Horace  could  command  fair 
wages  as  a mechanic,  but  he  resolved 
upon  a college  course,  being  encoura- 
ged by  those  who  knew  him.  The 
trustees  of  a neighboring  district 
offered  him  their  school  for  the  win- 
ter term,  at  fourteen  dollars  a month 
and  “board  round.”  He  accepted  the 
position.  Thus,  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
— a mere  boy — standing  less  than  five 
feet  in  his  stockings,  and  weighing 
less  than  one  hundred  pounds,  he  be- 
gan the  career  of  a schoolmaster,  by 
wielding  the  birch  over  forty-seven 
farmers’  sons  and  daughters,  just  such 
in  variety  and  capacity  as  are  to  be 
seen  to-day  in  the  thrifty  rural  dis- 


trict school.  His  success  in  this  first 
and  brave  attempt  was  no  doubt  due 
to  a reputation  he  had  earned,  not 
only  for  scholarship  and  push,  but  for 
being  the  champion  light  weight  ath- 
lete for  miles  around. 

In  the  spring,  (1853),  with  his  three 
month’s  earnings  intact,  as  capital, 
he  entered  Genesee  Wesleyan  Semi- 
nary, at  Lima,  N.  Y.  The  following 
winter  he  taught  another  school  at 
eighteen  dollars  a month — the  writer 
taught  in  the  adjoining  district  at 
the  same  time.  Upon  returning  to 
Lima,  in  the  spring  of  1854,  he  was, 
upon  examination,  admitted  to  the 
sophomore  class  of  Genesee  College. 
He  remained  here  through  the  sopho- 
more and  junior  years,  teaching  in 
the  winters  and  working  in  the  fields 
and  shops  during  the  summer  vaca- 
tions. 

At  the  close  of  the  junior  year,  he 
took  a letter  of  honorable  dismissal 
and  entered  the  senior  class  of  Union 
College,  Schenectady,  N.Y  — notunti 
this  year  did  he  feel  able  to  hire  his 
board;  up  to  this  time  he  had 
“bached.”  He  graduated  with  the 
class  of  1856. 

Literally  penniless  in  1852,  Presi- 
dent Hale  worked  his  way  through 
college,  maintaining  a high  standing 
throughout  the  course,  without  re- 
ceiving the  slightest  pecuninary  assis- 
tance. (At  both  colleges  his  tuition 
was  made  nominal.) 

Furthermore,  he  had  accumulated, 
besides  contributing  his  full  propor- 
tion to  the  support  of  his  widowed 
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mother,  so  that  he  was  able  to  and 
did  loan  to  a fellow  student,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  to  enable  him 
to  finish  his  course.  Friends  offered 
to  loan  him  money,  but  he  prefered 
to  fight  it  out  on  the  line  begun. 
Good  health,  business  tact  and  pluck 
carried  him  through. 

After  graduating,  he  taught  the 
Union  School  at  West  Bloomfield, 
N.  Y.  In  the  fall  of  1857  he  went  to 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  there  obtained 
a position  in  the  public  schools;  after 
teaching  in  a subordinate  department 
one  term,  he  was  assigned  to  a prin- 
cipalship,  and  ultimately  the  Howard 
School  of  750  pupils  was  placed  in 
his  charge.  This  position  he  held 
until  the  end  of  June,  1861.  He  had 
the  supreme  satisfaction  of  voting 
twice  against  the  secession  of  Ten- 
nessee, but  when  the  State  at  the 
second  election  decided  to  go  with 
the  Confederacy,  he  concluded  that 
his  usefulness  there  was  at  an  end. 

In  1859,  at  Nashville,  he  married 
Martha  Eliza  Huntington,  his  school- 
mate of  boyhood  days  in  New  York, 
and  then  an  associate  teacher. 

Leaving  Nashville,  he,  with  his 
wife,  returned  to  their  early  home, 
North  Bloomfield,  N.  Y.,  where  was 
born  to  them,  August  28,  1861,  their 
only  child — Irving — who  graduated 
at  West  Point,  in  June,  1884,  with  the 
highest  honors  ever  before  attained 
by  any  graduate  of  the  institution. 

In  the  fall  of  1861,  the  family 
moved  to  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  Mr. 
Hale  entered  the  law  office  of  Hon. 


C.  I.  Walker,  as  a student,  where  he 
remained  until  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1863.  While  pursuing  his  legal  stud- 
ies he  taught  an  evening  school, 
coached  the  son  of  Senator  Jacob  M. 
Howard,  who  was  fitting  for  college, 
and  taught  three  hours  in  the  Ger- 
man-English  School— being  compelled 
to  do  so  to  keep  up  expenses,  the 
savings  of  himself  and  wife,  of  previ- 
ous years,  being  locked  up  in  Tennes- 
see real  estate  and  loans,  and  which, 
for  the  time,  were  unavailable,  having 
been  nominally  confiscated  as  the 
property  of  a Union  man. 

Although  admitted  to  the  bar  and 
prepared  to  practice  in  all  the  courts 
of  Michigan,  he  found  that  the  extra 
labor  undergone  had  told  upon  his 
health.  Bronchitis  had  such  a hold 
upon  him  that  his  physician  ordered 
a change  of  climate  and  occupation. 

In  the  fall  of  1863,  leaving  his  wife 
and  boy  at  North  Bloomfield,  he  with 
his  brother  set  out  for  Colorado, 
crossing  the  plains  from  Atchison  to 
Denver  with  a horse  and  buggy, 
reaching  Central  City,  his  brother’s 
home,  in  October.  During  the  fol- 
lowing four  years  he  dropped  intel- 
lectual pursuits  and  sedentary  habits, 
and  engaged  in  out-door  work  of  va- 
rious kinds  — mechanical,  mining, 
teaming,  etc.  In  1865  he  returned  to 
New  York  for  his  family,  crossing 
the  plains  both  ways  with  a mule 
team.  This  was  during  the  Indian 
troubles  of  1865,  and  the  journey 
westward  covered  a period  of  forty 
days.  Emigrants  were  required  to 
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travel  with  large  trains,  and  picket 
guards  were  stationed  every  night. 

The  course  taken,  restored  his 
health  completely,  and  in  1868  he  re- 
turned to  his  early  love,  accepting 
the  principalship  of  the  Central  City 
public  schools.  This  he  retained  un- 
til 1873,  having  in  the  mean  time 
been  elected  to  the  office  of  County 
Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Gilpin 
County.  In  1873  Governor  Elbert 
appointed  him  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  for  Colorado,  to 
fill  a vacancy,  and  re-appointed  him 
for  two  years  in  1874.  He  was  con- 
tinued in  this  office  by  Governor 
Routt,  until  the  admission  of  Colo- 
rado as  a State  in  1876.  While  Sup- 
erintendent for  the  Territory,  he 
framed  and  got  through  the  Legisla- 
ture, a revised  School  Law,  which  has 
proved  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  wants  of  the  State. 

In  1877  he  was  re-called  to  the 
management  of  the  Central  City 
Schools,  which  position  he  held  until 
July,  1887.  After  an  aggregate  ser- 
vice of  fifteen  years,  he  resigned  to 
accept  the  presidency  of  the  Univer- 


sity of  Colorado,  tendered  him  by  its 
Board  of  Regents.  This  honorable 
position  was  not  only  wholly  un- 
sought, but  was  at  first  declined,  and 
finally  accepted  after  earnest  solicita- 
tions by  his  friends  and  the  friends  of 
the  University. 

At  the  State  election  of  1878,  he 
was  elected  by  the  Republican  party 
a Regent  of  the  State  University  for 
six  years.  In  1882,  while  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Central  City  Schools,  he 
was  chosen  Mayor  of  the  city,  and 
was  re-elected  in  1883. 

Not  one  of  the  public  offices  ever 
held  by  Mr.  Hale  was  sought  by  him, 
yet,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  he  was 
State  Regent,  County  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  City  Mayor  and  Principal 
of  the  city  schools. 

Few  schoolmasters  can  show  a re- 
cord superior  to  his — nearly  forty 
years  of  almost  continuous  school 
work,  a quarter  of  a century  of  which 
has  been  in  but  three  different 
schools.  He  was  never  asked  tore- 
sign,  nor  was  it  ever  intimated  to 
him  that  his  resignation  would  be 
acceptable. 
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TROUT  FISHING  AT  ECHO  LAKE. 

A PLEASURE  RESORT  OF  IDAHO  SPRINGS. 


Upon  the  almost  cloudless  morning 
,of  August  9,  1890,  Hon.  Henry  Plum- 
mer, President  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Idaho  Springs;  . Col.  F. /F. 
Osbiston,  Manager  of  the  Freeland 
and  Plutus  Mining  Companies;  Cap- 
tain George  G.  Vivian,  Manager  of 
the  Koohinorand  Donaldson  Consol- 
idated Mines,  and  myself,  started,  as 
a fishing  party,  for  Echo  Lake. 

This  popular  resort  is  nine  miles 
from  Idaho  Springs,  and  about  forty 
from  Denver,  on  an  almost  due  west 
line.  From  the  Capital  City  its  loca- 
tion may  be  almost  definitely  deter- 
mined by  first  singling  out  majestic 
Mount  Evans. 

The  lake  is  in  the  region  of  Evans, 
Gold  Mountain  intervening,  its  alti- 
tude being  10,500.  It  is  in  the  center 
of  four  hundred  and  eighty  acres, 
owned  equally  by  Mr.  Plummer  and 
Colonel  Osbiston. 

Two  carriages  conveyed  us  up  the 
Chicago  road  about  six  miles,  to  the 
beginning  of  the  same  trail  that  leads 
•on  to  the  scene  of  Bierstadt’s  well 
known  painting.  Here  we  unhitched 
our  horses,  and  after  equipping  them, 
mounted  to  pursue  our  further  course 
in  single  file.  We  followed  this  trail 
-about  one  mile,  when  its  course  is  de- 


flected to  the  left  of  Chicago  trail, 
taking  us  up  a very  pleasant  horse- 
back route  along  the  range  east  of, 
and  for  a distance  in  sight  and  hear- 
ing of  Chicago  Creek.  The  latter 
part  of  this  trail-following  is  up  a 
mountain  side  of  gentle  declivity, 
covered  by  a dense  forest  of  tall,  an- 
cestral pines,  so  luxuriant  of  growth, 
that  Some  have  developed  from  one 
rock-fastened  root  into  two,  three, 
and  four  stalwart  bodies. 

Arriving  at  this  secluded  lake,  I 
was  surprised  to  find  the  ample  ac- 
commodations that  have  been  pro- 
vided for  tourists.  There  was  the 
longed-for  “ lodge  in  a vast  wilder- 
ness,” with  every  essential  for  conve- 
nience and  comfort  for  housekeeping 
and  lake  sports. 

We  had  been  about  two  hours  on 
the  way,  breathing  the  while  as  deli- 
cious air  as  ever  penetrated  lung-cells. 
The  distance  from  Idaho  had  passed 
without  weariness  and  without  taking 
note  of  the  lapse  of  time.  The  jour- 
ney had  only  prepared  us  for  the 
restful  recreation  that  awaited  us — 
trout-fishing  at  this  mountain  retreat. 

Echo  Lake  is  a beautiful  body  of 
water,  covering  about  fifty  acres.  It 
is  fed  by  springs  and  up-gurgling 
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fountains  from  subterranean  depths. 
Its  purity  is  preserved  by  its  altitude, 
and  the  outlet  into  Chicago  Creek.  I 
recently  looked  down  from  the  top  of 
Rosalie  Mountain  upon  its  shining 
surface;  indeed,  Echo  Lake  and  Chi- 
cago Lakes,  are  a part  of  one  natural 
system  of  reservoirs,  and,  together, 
might  be  called,  as  hitherto  suggested, 
The  Hanging  Lakes  of  Colorado. 
Echo  Lake  is  about  1,500  feet  lower 
than  Chicago  Lake.  The  fall  is  such 
as  to  suggest  a project  for  conveying 
some  of  the  waters  from  Chicago 
Creek  to  this  lake.  A survey  has 
been  made  and  the  enterprise  pro- 
nounced feasible.  There  is  an  east- 
ern outlet  from  Echo  down  a beautiful 
valley  to  Bear  Creek.  It  may  be.  in- 
ferred from  this  what  is  in  the  minds 
of  leading  and  public-spirited  gentle- 
men, regarding  a pure  water  supply 
for  such  as  may  dwell  “ where  the 
dust  groweth  into  hardness,  and  the 
clods  cleave  fast  together.”  This 
could  be  accomplished  by  causing 
the  contents  of  Chicago  Lakes,  Echo 
Lake,  and  other  neighboring  water 
basins,  to  flow  into  a common  aque- 
duct down  Bear  Creek  Valley. 

All  around  this  lake  the  mountains 
rise  as  if  to  enclose  it  in  an  emerald  set- 
ting. Eastward  the  ascent  is  so  gen- 
tle as  to  suggest  nature’s  arrange- 
ment for  an  early  sunrise.  On  the 
south,  Gold  Mountain  stretches  its 
left  flank  out  to  the  right  of  Evans, 
whose  western  base  commingles  with 
the  foundations  of  Rosalie  beneath 
upper  Chicago  Lake.  These  lofty, 


half-encircling  mountains,  a part  of 
the  Great  Snowy  Range,  seen  from 
the  cottage  door,  across  the  bosom  of 
the  lake  and  above  the  skirting  pines, 
constitute  the  principle  feature  of  “ a 
most  living  landscape.” 

Pointing  to  the  summit  of  Bier- 
stadt  Mountain,  Colonel  Osbiston 
said  to  me:  “ Do  you  see  that  buffalo?  ” 

I looked  along  the  line  of  the  colo- 
nel’s right  fore  finger  and  I plainly 
saw  the  snow-formed  image  of  a buf- 
falo, as  if  in  full  flight.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  it  had  fled  to  that  almost  in- 
accessible point  as  a place  of  safety 
from  the  pursuit  of  the  merciless 
hunter  upon  the  plains.  As  a re- 
minder of  a departed  race  it  will  per- 
haps remain  there  forever — a noble 
race  whose  extinction,  save  the  one 
hundred  guarded  by  Federal  bayo- 
nents  in  Yellowstone  Park — is  a na- 
tional shame. 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  in  this 
connection,  that  “ The  Last  of  the 
Buffalo  ” is  the  last  great  painting 
from  Bierstadt’s  easel. 

When  noon  hour  came,  the  question 
“ Canst  thou  draw  out  leviathan  with 
an  hook  ? ” had  been  answered  affir- 
matively, by  both  the  colonel  and  the 
captain. 

“ Shall  the  companions  make  a ban- 
quet of  him  ? ” “ Shall  they  part  him 
among  the  merchants  ?”  I asked  of 
my  kindly  host,  Mr.  Plummer,  using 
Job’s  words. 

His  prompt  assent  carried  with  it 
authority  to  open  doors,  boxes,  cans, 
etc.,  in  pursuit  of  the  many  good 
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things  kept  in  store  for  such  occa- 
sions. A fire  was  started  in  the  stove 
and  the  oven  heated  for  trout  baking. 
The  table  was  spread  with  decorated 
china,  a beautiful  old-fashioned  set, 
brought  from  Norfolk,  England,  the 
birth-place  of  Colonel  Osbiston. 

To  aid  in  cooking  such  a camp  din- 
ner was  an  exquisite  pleasure,  urged 
on  as  I was  by  an  increasing  appetite, 
and  profiting  by  similar  experience  in 
the  old  war  days. 

Meanwhile  I listened  to  the  modestly 
told  story  of  one  of  Colorado’s  sucess- 
^il  pioneers — one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Centennial  State,  Hon.  Henry 
Plummer.  It  was  the  story  of  a young 
man  leaving  Maine,  his  native  State, 
thirty  years  ago  -and  coming  to  the 
vast  West,  poor  and  alone;  journey- 
ing from  one  place  to  another,  seek- 
ing his  fortune  and  actuated,  more  or 
less,  by  reports  from  different  mining 
camps  in  different  Territories,  until  at 
last  a full  measure  of  success  was  his 
reward,  in  becoming  the  leading  mer- 
chant,. banker,  and  foremost  citizen 
of  Idaho  Springs. 

I rode  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Plummer, 
along  Chicago  Creek,  over  ground  on 
which  he  had  placer-mined,  taking 
from  its  ore-charged  sand  and  gravel, 
by  hard  and  prolonged  toil,  free  gold, 
amounting  to  about  $30,000,  which 
became  the  foundation  of  his  inde- 
pendent fortune. 

“ I do  not  take  much  pleasure  my- 
self, in  this  kind  of  camping  out.  I 
had  enough  of  it  years  ago,”  he  said, 
alluding  to  the  days  of  his  early 


struggles.  “ I like  to  have  my  family 
come  here  though.” 

Here  the  returning  boat  touched 
the  rock  at  the  landing,  and,  disem- 
barking, the  proud  and  successful 
fishermen,  Colonel  Osbiston  and  Cap- 
tain Vivian,  displayed  their  fine 
catch — 

Here  and  there  a lusty  trout, 

And  here  and  there  a grayling. 

Four  were  soon  in  the  waiting  oven 
and  the  four  were  soon  after  upon  the 
table,  hot  and  delicious.  One  was  for 
the  native  of  Norfolk;  one  for  Vivian, 
born  in  old  Cornwall;  one  for  the 
man  from  Maine,  and  the  fourth  for 
the  Ohio  man.  From  all  these  points 
we  had  come,  and  for  the  first  time — 
may  it  not  be  the  last — had  seated 
ourselves  at  lunch  together,  around 
one  table,  by  the  side  of  this’ upland 
sea.  My  pleasure-giving  remembrance 
of  it  will  be  as  fadeless  as  the  fadeless 
pine  branches  that  over-shadowed  us. 

To  cast  a line,  probably  fifty  feet 
long,  by  a simple  movement  of  the 
wrist  and  locate  the  coachman  in  the 
chosen  spot;  to  catch  the  sight  of  the 
trout  rising  for  the  flitting  fly,  and, 
with  the  precision  of  intuition — the 
reason  has  not  time  to  act — lift  the 
fly  the  instant  it  enters  the  mouth  of 
the  fish,  thereby  hooking  the  scaly 
fellow,  and,  after  a thrilling  struggle, 
safely  land  him  in  the  basket,  re- 
quires skill  that  comes  by  long  expe- 
rience, but  is  none  the  less  admirable. 

This  Colonel  Osbiston  could  do  to 
perfection.  As  he  occupied  one  end 
of  the  boat,  with  myself  at  the  other, 
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I profited  somewhat  by  his  patient 
teaching,  so  much  so  that  I,  too, 
caught  several  weighty  trout.  I had 
to  do  it.  The  colonel  had  warned  me 
that  if  I did  not  catch  a fish  he  would 
throw  me  overboard.  I might  have 
relied  upon  the  assurance  one  charac- 
ter gave  another  in  “The  Tempest,” 
when  he  told  one  similarly  imperilled, 
that  he  need  have  no  fear  of  being 
drowned,  as  his  “ complexion  was 
perfect  gallows.” 

The  success  of  Mr.  Plummer  was 
remarkable,  who,  while  making  no 
professions,  caught  a number  of  those 
wary  fish,  one  of  them  as  large  as  the 
largest;  yet  his  inexperience  caused 
an  amusing  incident.  Captain  Vivian, 
thinking  that  better  luck  awaited  Mr. 
Plummer’s  fly  upon  the  opposite  side 
of  the  boat,  asked  Mr.  Plummer  to 
throw  in  there.  He  tried  to  do  so  one 
or  more  times,  but  his  line  refused  to 
rise.  Perceiving  Plummer’s  perplexity, 
and  noting  at  a glance  its  cause,  the 
captain  said: 

“Why  Plummer,  you’ve  got  a fish 
on  your  hook.” 

The  information  caused  Mr.  Plum- 
mer great  delight,  for  he  immediately 
landed  a fine  fellow  that  had  taken 
his  fly  and  was  leisurely  making  his 
way  to  deeper  water. 

About  seven  hours  were  allowed  us 
at  the  lake.  We  then  remounted  our 
horses  for  the  return,  arriving  at 
Idaho  Springs  at  six  o’clock  in  the 
evening.  It  was  a mid-summer  day 
spent  where  the  “heat-oppressed 


brain  ” and  the  enervated  body  will 
find  that  for  which  they  long  every- 
where else  but  in  these  mountain 
resorts. 

While  sitting  by  the  side  of  Mr. 
Plummer,  both  looking  out  of  the 
door,  almost  still-rapt  in  admiration 
of  the  view,  our  attention  was  sud- 
denly called  to  an  unusual  scene 
transpiring  upon  the  summits  of 
Evans,  Rosalie  and  Bierstadt  moun- 
tains. Large  rain-drops,  intermingled 
with  hail-stones,  were  falling  upon 
the  lake;  but  away  up  there  we  saw, 
from  our  point  of  view,  what  Bier- 
stadt painted — “ A Snow  Storm  in 
August  on  the  Rocky  Mountains.” 
mist  veiled  the  lake  and  forest  for  a 
moment,  but  the  magnificence  of  a 
storm-burst,  ending  in  falling  snow- 
flakes, only  slightly  obscured  the  grim 
and  tempest-defying  peaks.  The  sky, 
more  deeply  blue  for  the  brief  eclipse, 
soon  reappeared  through  the  dismem- 
bering clouds.  The  sun  shone  in 
splendor  upon  the  white-robed  sum- 
mits. 

We  saw  in  this  changeful  landscape 
a picture  of  marvellous  possibilities. 
But  no  artist,  not  even  Bierstadt, 
could  paint  it,  no  more  than  Beetho- 
ven could  catch  and  preserve,  in  na- 
turals, flats,  and  sharps,  the  song  of  a 
seraph.  The  soul  felt  an  uplift — an 
intimation  of  that  harmony,  in  color 
and  in  sound,  that  it  will  never  see, 
or  hear,  “whilst  this  muddy  vesture 
of  decay  doth  grossly  close  it  in.” 
Henry  Dudley  Teetor. 
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THE  INSURANCE  PRESIDENTS  AND  UNDERWRITERS  OF 

AMERICA. 

DANIEL  A.  HEALD. 


In  presenting  the  sketch  of  Daniel 
Addison  Heald  as  the  initial  of  this 
series,  we  have  been  governed  en- 
tirely by  the  eminent  fitness  of  the 
subject  for  such  distinction.  . As 
president  of  the  Home  Insurance 
Company,  and  the  most  conspicu- 
ous fire  underwriter  of  America,  and 
also  through  his  long  connection 
with  its  business,  extending  over 
more  than  a third  of  a century,  he  is 
justly  entitled  to  the  prominence 
which  is  accorded  him. 

Mr.  Heald  comes  of  staunch  old 
Puritan  lineage,  his  ancestors  as  far 
back  as  1635  having  left  their  native 
town  of  Berwick,  England,  to  settle 
in  Concord,  Massachusetts.  His 
grandfathers,  both  paternal  and 
maternal,  took  up  arms  in  the  war 
for  independence,  the  former  having 
been  in  the  engagements  at  Concord 
Bridge,  Bunker  Hill,  and  others, 
while  the  latter  was  a captain  under 
General  Washington,  the  family 
name  on  this  side  being  Edwards, 
and  a daughter  of  his  marrying 
Amos  Heald,  a son  of  the  first 
named,  completes  the  line  of  ances- 
try. Daniel  Addison  Heald  is  the 
youngest  of  their  children,  and  was 


born  on  the  farm  of  his  father,  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  desirable  in 
the  State,  at  Chester,  Vermont,  May 
4,  1818.  Until  sixteen  years  of  age 
his  life  was  much  the  same  as  that  of 
other  boys  in  those  times,  doing  his 
part  in  the  necessary  farm  work,  and 
pursuing  his  studies  with  the  limited 
opportunities  at  his  command.  But 
lack  of  facilities  did  not  deter  or 
discourage  the  youthful  student  ; 
ambitious  to  acquire  an  education,  he 
determinidly  proceeded  to  do  so, with 
the  result,  that,  following  a two 
years’  preparatory  course  at  Meriden, 
New  Hampshire,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  academical  department  of  Yale 
College,  and  was  graduated  with 
honors  at  the  age  of  twenty-three 
with  the  class  of  ’41.  In  his  senior 
year  he  read  law  with  Judge  Daggett, 
of  New  Haven,  and  after  his  gradua- 
tion, for  two  years  with  Judge  Wash- 
burn at  Ludlow,  Vermont.  In  May, 
1843,  he  was  admitted  to  practice  in 
the  courts  of  Vermont. 

Beginning  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession, he  also  accepted  the  agency 
of  a number  of  fire-insurance  com- 
panies, among  them  the  iEtna  and 
others  of  Hartford,  and  conducted 
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the  business  of  each  so  admirably 
that  in  1856  the  Home  Insurance 
Company,  then  but  three  years  old, 
tendered  him  the  position  of  general 
agent,  which  he  accepted,  and  at  once 
repaired  to  New  York  city,  which  he 
made  his  headquarters.  Subsequent 
to  this,  for  twelve  years,  Mr.  Heald 
continued  in  that  capacity,  with  such 
credit  to  himself  and  satisfaction  to 
the  company,  that  he  was  then  chosen 
its  second  vice  president.  Vice  presi- 
dent Wilmarth  resigned  in  1883,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Heald,  and  in 
1888,  at  the  annual  election,  he  was 
honored  with  the  office  of  president 
left  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Charles  J.  Martin. 

No  better  means  of  judging  the 
results  of  Mr.  Heald’s  earnest  efforts 
in  behalf  of  his  company  could  be 
found,  than  the  statement  that  when 
he  first  became  identified  with  it  the 
capital  was  but  $500,000  and  the  as- 
sets $872,823,  while  now  its  capital  is 
three  millions,  and  its  assets  nearly 
nine  millions  of  dollars.  Its  annual 
income  is  nearly7-  five  millions,  and  its 
policies  cover  property7  valued  at 
over  seven  hundred  millions.  Port- 
land, St.  John,  N.  B.,  Chicago  and 
Boston  took  millions  of  dollars  from 
the  company  at  the  time  of  their 
great  fires,  and  while  others  were 
failing  right  and  left,  the.  “Home,” 
solid  and  reliable,  passed  through 
the  fiery  ordeal,  a little  scorched, 
but  very  much  alive,  with  the  re- 
newed and  added  confidence  of 
its  policy-holders  and  the  public. 


Every  dollar  of  its  great  losses  was 
promptly  paid. 

We  do  not  disparage  any-  one  of 
the  associates  of  Mr.  Heald  in  this 
great  business  by7  saying  that 
through  his  keen  judgement,  long 
experience  and  untiring  zeal  have 
such  results  been  possible  to  attain. 
He  undoubtedly  would  be  accorded 
the  place  of  the  most  prominent  fire- 
insurance  man  in  the  country7  by 
each  and  all  in  the  profession.  His 
legal  and  scientific  attainments  have 
rendered  him  peculiarly7  fitted  for  the 
place  he  has  had  to  fill,  and  the  very- 
prominence  of  the  Home  Insurance 
Company",  with  its  great  record  for 
more  than  thirty-five  y7ears,  during 
which  he  has  had  an  active  part  in 
its  counsels,  speak  more  than  volumes 
of  eulogy".  Daniel  A.  Heald  and  the 
fire-insurance  interests  of  America 
are  identical.  More  than  any"  one 
man  he  has  probably7  sought  and  suc- 
ceeded in  advancing  his  interests,  so 
that  not  only7  its  own,  but  every  other 
company’s  in  the  country"  has  benefited 
thereby.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  movers  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters  in  1866,  and  more  than 
any  one  member  has  contributed 
since  to  its  advancement.  He  has 
been  president,  or  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  since  its  organi-: 
zation. 

He  has*  delivered  many7  able  ad- i 
dresses  before  this  body",  all  of  which 
show  the  knowledge  and  good  judg-j 
ment  of  their  able  author,  and  will 
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always  remain  a valuable  addition 
to  the  literature  of  fire  insurance. 
Particular  commendation  has  been 
made  of  one  delivered  at  the  meeting 
of  the  association  at  Chicago,  in  1880. 

Mr.  Heald  has  reached  the  age  of 
“three  score  years  and  ten,”  but 
where  this  would  mean  with  some  an 
old  man,  it  cannot  apply  to  him.  He 
is  much  more  active  and  hard-work- 


ing than  many  his  junior  in  years,  and 
withal  his  many  and  arduous  duties, 
cares  and  responsibilities,  his  nature 
has  not  been  warped  or  contracted. 
With  a kind  word  of  advice  or  greet- 
ing for  all,  he  inspires  the  wish  that 
he  may  be  spared  these  many  years 
to  grace  the  position  to  which  he  has 
brought  so  much  honor. 

Geo.  Williams  Travers. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  THIRTY-SIXTH  AND  THIRTY-SEVENTH 

CONGRESSES. 

BY  HON.  JOHN  HUTCHINS,  A MEMBER  OF  THE  THEN  TWENTIETH  OHIO  DISTRICT. 

XVII. 


The  day  before  Mr.  Seward  pre- 
sented this  memorial,  a petition  from 
a committee  of  workingmen  of  Phila- 
delphia was  presented  to  Congress, 
asking  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Critten- 
den’s resolutions.  A public  meeting, 
numerously  attended  by  business 
men,  about  this  time,  was  held  in 
Philadelphia,  strongly  urging  the 
adoption  by  Congress  of  measures  of 
conciliation  towards  the  South.  This 
meeting  was  called  by  the  mayor, 
Alexander  Henry,  who  had  voted  for 
Mr.  Lincoln  for  President,  and  the 
call  was  issued  by  the  advice  of  the 
council,  and  address  by  the  Mayor 
and  Judge  George  W.  Woodward, 
Hon.  Joseph  R.  Ingersoll,  Mr.  Charles 


E.  Lex  and  Theodore  Cuyler,  all  able 
• men  and  leaders  of  public  opinion. 
Greeley,  in  his  “ American  Conflict,” 
has  quoted  at  considerable  length 
from  the  speeches  made,  and  also  the 
resolutions  adopted,  relating  to  the 
subject  for  which  the  meeting  was 
called.  He  also  copies  two  brief  let- 
ters, from  the  Mayor  and  Thomas  A. 
Andrews,  designed  to  prevent  an  able 
and  popular  speaker,  Geo.  W.  Curtis, 
from  delivering  a lecture  before  the 
People’s  Literary  Institute,  on  the 
subject  “The  Policy  of  Honesty.” 
This  was  on  account  of  the  anti- 
slavery opinions  of  Mr.  Curtis;  but 
whether  he  intended  to  allude,  in  his 
lecture  to  the  question  of  slavery  we 
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are  not  informed.  The  letters  explain 
the  fear  that  he  would  do  so,  hence 
they  are  copied  here: 

“Office  of  the  Mayor  of  the  City  } 
of  Philadelphia,  Dec.  io,  i860.  f 
“ Dear  Sir — The  appearance  of 
Geo.  W.  Curtis,  Esq.,  as  a lecturer 
before  the  People’s  Literary  Insti- 
tute, on  Thursday  evening  next,  will 
be  extremely  unwise.  If  I possessed 
the  lawful  power,  I would  not  permit 
his  presence  on  that  occasion. 

“Very  respectfully,  etc., 

“ Alexander  Henry,  Mayor. 
“James  G.  White,  Esq.,  Chairman.” 
“ Consent  Hall,  Dec.  11,  i860. 

“ Dear  Sir — I have  been  officially 
informed  that  in  the  event  of  George 
W.  Curtis  lecturing  in  this  hall  on 
Thursday  evening  next,  a riot  is  an- 
ticipated. Under  these  circumstances 
I cannot  permit  the  hall  to  be  used 
on  that  occasion. 

“ Respectfully, 

“ Thomas  A.  Andrews. 

“ J.  W.  White,  Esq.” 

The  anxiety  of  the  people  of  the 
free  States  to  avoid  war  will  be  shown 
by  copying  the  proceedings,  relating 
to  the  then  all-absorbing  question,  of 
a single  day  (February  18th)  in  Con- 
gress: 

“ Mr.  Biglow,  Pa.,  presented  a peti- 
tion of  the  citizens  of  Bradford  coun- 
ty, praying  for  the  adoption  of  the 
compromise  measures  proposed  by 
Hon.  Mr.  Crittenden.  He  also  pre- 
sented the  petition  of  Safe  Harbor, 
Lancaster  county,  Pa.,  praying  for 
the  adoption  of  the  same  measures. 


Mr.  Cameron,  Pa.,  presented  a peti- 
tion of  two  hundred  and  nine  citizens 
of  Alleghany  county,  in  favor  of  the 
Union,  the  Constitution  as  it  is,  and 
the  enforcement  of  all  laws.”  He 
also  “ presented  the  petition  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  praying  the 
adoption  of  the  compromise  measures 
of  Mr.  Crittenden.” 

Mr.  Sumner:  “I  present  a memorial 
of  citizens  and  voters  of  the  town  of 
Hopkinton,  Mass.,  on  the  state  of  the 
country.  This  memorial  is  signed  by 
a few,  but  they  speak  the  prevailing 
sentiment  of  Massachusetts.  Any 
other  petitioners  from  Massachusetts 
speak  a sentiment  which  is  alien  to 
the  principles  of  that  common- 
wealth. It  is  a sentiment  which  may 
• be  found  on  the  pavements  of  cities; 
for  it  is  only  when  you  get  off  those 
pavements,  away  from  paving  stones, 
that  you  find  the  true  sentiments  of 
Massachusetts.”  Mr.  Sumner  also 
presented  a memorial  of  citizens  of 
Philadelphia,  remonstrating  against 
the  passage  of  an  act  of  Congress,  or 
of  any  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  which  shall 
extend  human  servitude  or  give  new 
guarantees.  “What  our  forefathers 
would  not  grant  companions  and 
fellow-sufferers  in  the  revolution,  we 
hope  their  sons  will  not  grant  to  the 
present  holders  of  slaves.”  Mr.  Sum- 
ner also  presented  a memorial  of  citi- 
zens of  Philadelphia,  praying  Con- 
gress to  “ stand  firm  for  the  Union, 
4he  Constitution  as  it  is  and  the  en- 
forcement of  the  laws.” 
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Mr.  Douglas:  “I  am  requested  to 
present  the  petition  of  Jonathan  Hud- 
son and  of  many  others  of  Trenton, 
Michigan,  without  distinction  of 
party,  praying  for  the  adoption  of 
what  is  known  as  the  Crittenden 
compromise.  I will  simply  state  that 
these  are  men  who  do  not  live  on  the 
pavements  and  are  away  from  paving 
stones.”  Mr.  Crittenden  presented 
a petition  of  William  G.  Bates  and 
two  hundred  and  sixteen  other  citi- 
zens of  Westfield,  Mass.,  praying  for 
the  adoption  of  the  compromise 
measures  submitted  by  him.  He  also 
presented  a petition  of  the  residents 
of  Morgan  county,  Illinois,  praying 
for  the  adoption  of  the  same  meas- 
ures. Mr.  Forten,  Conn.,  presented 
a memorial  of  the  citizens  of  New 
London,  Conn.,  praying  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  compromise  measures 
presented  by  the  representatives  of 
the  border  States.  Mr.  Dixon,  New 
Jersey,  presented  a memorial  of  the 
citizens  of  Nesport,  Conn.,  praying 
for  the  speedy  adoption  of  the  same 
memorial.  Mr.  Ten  Eyke,  New  Jer- 
sey, presented  a petition  in  favor  of 
the  Union,  the  Constitution  as  it  is 
and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws. 

Mr.  Morrill,  Maine,  presented  the 
memorial  of  Oliver.  Moses  and  other 
citizens  of  Bath,  Maine,  praying  the 
speedy  adoption  of  measures  of  com- 
promise and  conciliation.  He  also 
presented  a memorial  of  Ruel  Will- 
iams and  other  citizens  of  Bath, 
Maine,  for  the  adoption  of  the  same 


measures.  He  also  presented  the  pe- 
tition of  Elihu  Libby,  of  Windham, 
Maine,  praying  that  a provision  be 
made  to  pay  for  slaves  in  anv  State 
which  may  abolish  slavery;  also,  a 
petition  of  Geo.  M.  Freeman  and 
others,  praying  the  adoption  of  the 
compromise  measures,  proposed  by 
Hon.  Mr.  Crittenden.  The  Vice- 
President  presented  the  following 
memorial: 

“ Citizens  of  Boston,  in  Common 
Council. 

“ February  7,  1861. 

“ Resolved , That  the  City  Council  of 
Boston,  as  the  representatives  of  the 
citizens,  in  view  of  the  present  dis- 
tracted state  of  the  country,  desire  to 
express  their  inalienable  devotion  to 
the  Union  and  the  Constitution. 

“ Resolved,  • That  they  respectfully 
and  earnestly  memorialize  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  in 
Congress  assembled  that  such  meas- 
ures of  a pacific  and  conciliatory 
character  may  be  immediately 
adopted  as  will  effectually  check  the 
spirit  of  disunion,  and  tend  to  con- 
solidate the  fraternal  bonds  of  our 
national  brotherhood;  and  in  the 
proposition  offered  in  that  behalf  by 
Hon.  J.  J.  Crittenden  we  recognize  a 
satisfactory  basis  of  adjustment. 

“ Resolved,  That  his  honor,  the 
Mayor,  be  and  is  hereby  requested  to 
transmit,  in  behalf  of  the  City  Coun- 
cil, a copy  of  these  resolutions  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States, 
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with  the  request  that  they  would  lay 
them  before  the  bodies  over  which 
they  preside. 

“Passed  and  sent  up  for  conference. 

“ J.  H.  Bradley,  President. 
“In  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  Feb- 
ruary i ith,  1 86 1. 

“ Silas  Pierce,  Chairman. 
“Approved,  February  13th,  1861. 

“J.  M.  Whitman,  Mayor.” 
As  the  Crittenden  compromise 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Senate  and  House 
hereinafter  given,  it  is  here  copied: 

“ Whereas,  Serious  and  alarming 
dissensions  have  arisen  between  the 
Northern  and  Southern  States  con- 
cerning the  rights  and  security  of  the 
rights  of  the  slaveholding  States,  and 
especially  their  rights  in  the  common 
territory  of  the  United  States;  and, 

“ Whereas , It  is  eminently  desirable 
and  proper  that  these  .dissensions, 
which  now  threaten  the  very  exist- 
tence  of  this  Union,  should  be  per- 
manently quieted  and  settled  by  con- 
stitutional provisions,  which  shall  do 
equal  justice  to  all  sections,  and 
thereby  return  to  the  people  that 
peace  and  good-will  which  ought  to 
prevail  between  all  citizens  of  the 
United  States;  therefore, 

“ Resolved , By  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assem- 
bled (two-thirds  of  both  Houses  con- 
curring), that  the  following  articles 
be  and  are  proposed  and  submitted 
as  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  which  shall  be 


valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as 
parts  of  said  constitution,  when  rati- 
fied by  conventions  of  three-fourths 
of  the  several  States: 

“Article  1.  In  all  the  territory  of 
the  United  States  now  held,  or  here- 
after acquired,  situate  north  of  lati- 
tude 36  degrees  30  minutes,  slavery 
or  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a 
punishment  for  crime,  is  prohibited 
while  such  territory  shall  remain  un- 
der territorial  government.  In  all  the 
territory  south  of  said  line  of  latitude, 
slavery  of  the  African  race  is  hereby 
recognized  as  existing,  and  shall 
not  be  interfered  with  by  Congress, 
but  shall  be  protected  as  property  by 
all  the  departments  of  the  territorial 
government  during  its  continuance. 
And  when  any  territory,  north  or 
south  of  said  line,  within  such  boun- 
daries as  Congress  may  prescribe, 
shall  contain  a population  requisite 
for  a member  of  Congress  according 
to  the  Federal  ratio  of  representation 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  it 
shall,  if  its  form  of  government  be 
republican,  be  admitted  into  the 
Union,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
original  States,  with  or  without  slav- 
ery, as  the  constitution  of  such  new 
State  may  provide. 

“ Article  2.  Congress  shall  have 
no  power  to  abolish  slavery  in  places 
under  its  exclusive  jurisdiction,  and 
situate  within  the  limits  of  States 
that  permit  the  holding  of  slaves. 

“ Article  3.  Congress  shall  have 
no  power  to  abolish  slavery  within 
the  District  of  Columbia  so  long  as  it 
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exists  in  the  adjoining  States  of  Mary- 
land and  Virginia,  or  either,  nor  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  inhabitants, 
nor  without  just  compensation  first 
made  to  such  owners  of  slaves  as  do 
not  consent  to  such  abolishment.  Nor 
shall  Congress  at  any  time  prohibit 
officers  of  the  Federal  government, 
or  members  of  Congress,  whose 
duties  require  them  to  be  in  said  dis- 
trict, from  bringing  with  them  their 
slaves,  and  holding  them  as  such  dur- 
ing the  time  their  duties  may  require 
them  to  remain  there,  and  afterwards 
taking  them  from  the  district. 

“ Article  4.  Congress  shall  have 
no  power  to  prohibit  or  hinder  the 
transportation  of  slaves  from  one 
State  to  another,  or  to  a territory  in 
w^hich  slaves  are  by  law  permitted  to 
be  held,  whether  that  transportation 
be  by  land,  navigable  rivers  or  by  the 
sea. 

“ Article  5.  That  in  addition  to 
the  provisions  of  the  third  paragraph 
of  the  second  section  of  the  fourth 
article  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  Congress  shall  have 
power  to  provide  by  law,  and  it  shall 
be  its  duty  to  provide,  that  the  United 
States  shall  pay  to  the  owner,  who 
shall  apply  for  it,  the  full  value  of  his 
fugitive  slave  in  all  cases  when  the 
marshal,  or  other  officer,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  arrest  said  fugitive,  was 
prevented  from  so  doing  by  violence 
or  intimidation,  or  where,  after  arrest, 
said  fugitive  was  rescued  by  force, 
and  the  owner  thereby  prevented  and 
obstructed  in  pursuit  of  his  remedy 


for  the  recovery  of  his  fugitive  slave 
under  the  said  clause  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  laws  made  in  pursuance 
thereof.  And  in  all  such  cases,  when 
the  United  States  shall  pay  for  said 
fugitive,  they  shall  have  the  right,  in 
their  own  name,  to  sue  the  county  in 
which  said  violence,  intimidation  or 
rescue  was  committed,  and  to  recover 
from  it,  with  interest  and  damages, 
the  amount  paid  by  them  for  said 
fugitive  slave.  And  the  said  county, 
after  it  has  paid  said  amount  to  the 
United  States,  may,  for  its  indemnity, 
sue  and  recover  from  the  wrong- 
doers, or  rescuers,  by  whom  the 
owner  was  prevented  from  the  recov- 
ery of  his  fugitive  slave,  in  like  man- 
ner as  the  owner  himself  might  have 
sued  or  recovered. 

“ Article  6.  No  future  amendment 
of  the  constitution  shall  affect  the  five 
preceding  articles;  nor  the  third  para- 
graph of  the  second  section  of  the 
first  article  of  the  constitution;  nor 
the  third  paragraph  of  the  second  sec- 
tion of  the  fourth  article  of  said  con- 
stitution; and  no  amendment  shall  be 
made  to  the  constitution  which  shall 
authorize  or  give  to  Congress  any 
power  to  abolish  or  interfere  with 
slavery  in  any  of  the  States  by  whose 
laws  it  is,  or  may  be,  allowed  or  per- 
mitted. And, 

“ Whereas,  Also,  besides  the  causes 
of  dissension  embraced  in  the  fore- 
going amendments  proposed  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
there  are  others  which  come  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  Congress,  and  may 
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be  remedied  by  its  legislative  power; 
and, 

“ Whereas , It  is  the  desire  of  Con- 
gress, as  far  as  its  power  will  extend, 
to  remove  all  just  cause  for  popular 
discontent  and  agitation  which  now 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  country  and 
threaten  the  stability  of  its  institu- 
tion; therefore, 

“ Resolved,  By  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress assembled,  that  the  laws  nowin 
force  for  the  recovery  of  fugitive 
slaves  are  in  strict  pursuance  of  the 
plain  and  mandatory  provisions  of 
the  constitution,  and  have  been  sanc- 
tioned as  valid  and  constitutional  by 
the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States;  that  the  slave- 
holding States  are  entitled  to  the 
faithful  observance  and  execution  of 
those  laws,  and  that  they  ought  not 
to  be  repealed,  or  so  modified  or 
changed  as  to  impair  their  efficiency; 
and  that  laws  ought  to  be  made  for 
the  punishment  of  those  who  attempt, 
by  rescue  of  the  slave,  or  other  illegal 
means,  to  hinder  or  defeat  the  due 
execution  of  said  laws.  2.  That  all 
State  laws  which  conflict  with  the 
fugitive  slave  acts  of  Congress,  or 
other  constitutional  acts  of  Congress, 
or  which,  in  their  operation,  impede, 
hinder  or  delay  the  free  course  and 
due  execution  of  any  of  said  acts,  are 
null  and  void  by  a plain  provision  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States; 
yet  those  State  laws,  void  as  they  are, 
have  given  color  to  practices,  and  led 
to  consequences,  which  have  ob- 


structed the  due  administration  and 
execution  of  the  acts  of  Congress, 
and  especially  the  acts  for  the  deliv- 
ery of  fugitive  slaves,  and  have  there- 
by contributed  much  to  the  discord 
and  commotion  now  prevailing.  Con- 
gress, therefore,  in  the  present  peril- 
ous juncture,  does  not  deem  it  im- 
proper, respectfully  and  earnestly,  to 
recommend  the  repeal  of  those  laws 
to  the  several  States  which  have 
enacted  them,  or  such  legislative  cor- 
rections or  explanations  of  them  as 
may  prevent  their  being  used  or  per- 
verted to  such  mischievous  purposes. 
3.  That  the  act  of  the  18th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1850,  commonly  called  the  fugi- 
tive slave  law,  ought  to  be  so  amended 
as  to  make  the  fee  of  the  commis- 
sioner, mentioned  in  the  eighth  sec- 
tion of  the  act,  equal  in  amount  in 
cases  decided  by  him,  whether  the 
decision  be  in  favor  of  or  against  the 
claimant.  And  to  avoid  misconstruc- 
tion, the  last  clause  of  the  fifth  sec- 
tion of  said  act,  which  authorizes  the 
person  holding  a warrant  for  the  ar- 
rest or  detention  of  a fugitive  slave, 
to  summon  to  his  aid  the  posse  comi- 
tatus , and  which  declares  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  all  good  citizens  to  assist  him 
in  its  execution,  ought  to  be  so 
amended  us  to  expressly  limit  the 
authority  and  duty  to  cases  in  which 
there  shall  be  resistance,  or  danger 
of  resistance  or  rescue.  4.  That  laws 
for  the  suppression  of  the  African 
slave  trade,  and  especially  those  pro- 
hibiting the  importation  of  slaves  in 
the  United  States,  ought  to  be  more 
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effectual,  and  ought  to  be  thoroughly 
executed;  and  all  further  enactments 
necessary  to  those  ends  ought  to  be 
promptly  made.” 

For  the  benefit  of  readers  who  have 
not  convenient  access  to  the  United 
States  Constitution,  the  third  para- 
graph of  the  second  section  of  the 
fourth  article  of  the  constitution  re- 
ferred to  in  Mr.  Crittenden’s  proposed 
compromise  reads  as  follows:  “ No 
person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one 
State,  under  the  laws  thereof,  escap- 
ing into  another,  shall,  in  conse- 
quence of  any  law  or  regulation 
therein,  be  discharged  from  such  ser- 
vice or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered 
up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom 
such  service  or  labor  may  be  due;” 
and  also  so  much  of  the  third  para- 
graph of  the  second  section  of  the 
first  article  as  is  material,  is  as  fol- 
lows: “ Representation  and  direct 

taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the 
several  States  which  may  be  included 
within  this  Union,  according  to  their 
respective  numbers,  which  shall  be 
determined  by  adding  to  the  whole 
number  of  free  persons,  including 
those  bound  to  service  for  a term  of 
years,  and  excluding  Indians  not 
taxed,  three-fifths  of  all  other 
persons.” 

The  memorials  and  petitions  from 
most  of  the  commercial  centers  in 
the  free  States  evidently  had  poten- 
tial influence  with  Congress  towards 
an  endeavor  to  conciliate  the  slave- 
holding States,  and  avoid,  if  possible, 
a civil  war  to  maintain  the  Union. 

6 


In  fact,  commerce,  throughout  the 
civilized  world,  has  been  conserva- 
tive, and  to  some  extent  this  is  wis- 
dom, for  those  engaged  in  it  generally 
prefer  to  “ let  well  enough  alone.” 

The  committee  of  thirteen  in  the 
Senate  were  unable  to  agree,  and  con- 
sequently made  no  formal  report; 
but  Mr.  Greeley,  in  his  “American 
Conflict,”  has  given  us  an  insight 
into  the  action  of  this  committee, 
which  is  no  doubt  correct,  but  it  does 
not  appear  in  the  Congressional 
Globe. 

Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  (a  member  of 
the  committee  of  thirteen)  introduced 
in  the  Senate,  December  24th,  i860, 
the  following  resolution,  wThich  was 
referred  to  the  committee,  but  there 
is  no  record  of  action  upon  it  in  the 
Congressional  Globe: 

“ Resolved , That  it  shall  be  declared 
by  amendment  of  the  constitution, 
that  property  in  slaves,  recognized  as 
such  by  the  laws  of  any  of  the  States 
of  the  Union,  shall  stand  on  the  same 
footing,  in  all  constitutional  and 
Federal  relations,  as  any  other  species 
of  property  so  recognized;  and,  like 
other  property,  shall  not  be  subject  to 
be  divested  or  impaired  by  the  local 
law  of  any  other  State,  either  in  es- 
cape thereto,  or  by  any  transit  or  so- 
journ of  the  owner  therein.  And  in 
no  case  whatever  shall  such  property 
be  subject  to  be  divested  or  impaired 
by  any  legislative  act  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  of  the  territories 
thereof.” 

If  the  policy  of  this  resolution  had 
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been  adopted,  slavery,  instead  of 
being  a local  institution,  would  have 
been  national,  having  a lawful  status 
in  all  the  States  and  territories;  for 
under  its  protection  any  number  of 
slaveholders,  where  slavery  existed, 
could  pass  through  or  remain  any 
length  of  time,  with  any  number  of 
slaves,  in  all  the  States  and  territories 
•of  the  Union;  and  this  was  the  con- 
dition which  possibly  might  have 
prevented  civil  war. 

The  Senate  committee  of  thirteen 
was  appointed  December  5th,  i860, 
and  soon  thereafter  met,  and  the  Crit- 
tenden compromise  was  voted  on,  with 
the  following  result:  Yeas — Bigler, 
Crittenden,  Douglas,  Rice  and  Pow- 
ell; 5.  Nays — Davis,  Doolittle,  Col- 
lamer,  Wade,  Tombs,  Grimes  and 
Hunter;  7.  Absent — Seward. 

A few  days  afterward  the  commit- 
tee met,  when  Mr.  Seward  offered  the 
following  proposition:  “ First.  No 

amendment  shall  be  made  to  the  con- 
stitution which  shall  authorize  or  give 
Congress  any  power  to  abolish  or  in- 
terfere, in  any  State,  with  the  domes- 
tic institutions  thereof,  including  that 
of  persons  held  to  service  or  labor  by 
the  laws  of  such  State.”  This  was 
adopted  by  the  following  vote:  Yeas 
— Powell,  Hunter,  Crittenden,  Sew- 
ard, Douglas,  Collamer,  Wade,  Big- 
ler, Rice,  Doolittle  and  Grimes. 
Nays — Davis  and  Toombs. 

This  resolution  was  afterwards 
adopted,  by  the  Thirty-sixth  Con- 
gress, as  a proposition  to  be  submit- 
ted to  the  States  as  an  amendment  to 


the  constitution,  but  by  reason  of 
subsequent  events,  no  action  was  had 
upon  it  by  any  of  the  States. 

The  committee  of  thirteen  of  the 
Senate  were  unable  to  agree  upon 
any  plan  of  compromise  which  would 
be  satisfactory  in  the  adjustment  of 
the  then  pending  controversy  between 
the  North  and  the  South. 

Mr.  Anthony,  a conservative  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island,  in  a speech 
in  the  Senate  on  the  16th  day  of  Jan- 
uary, 1861,  expressed  the  general 
anxiety  of  the  North  to  agree,  if  pos- 
sible, upon  a settlement  that  would 
unite  the  sections  and  avoid  war, 
from  which  an  extract  is  given:  “I 
believe,  Mr.  President,  that  if  the 
danger  which  menaces  us  is  to  be 
avoided  at  all,  it  must  be  by  legisla- 
tion; which  is  more  ready,  more  cer- 
tain and  more  likely  to  be  satisfactory 
than  constitutional  amendment.  The 
main  difficulty  is  the  territorial  ques- 
tion. The  demand  of  the  Senators 
on  the  other  side  of  the  chamber,  and 
of  those  whom  they  represent,  is  that 
the  territory  south  of  the  line  of  the 
Missouri  compromise  shall  be  open  to 
their  peculiar  property.  All  this  ter- 
ritory, except  the  Indian  reservation, 
is  within  the  limits  of  New  Mexico, 
which,  for  a part  of  its  northern 
boundary,  runs  up  two  degrees  above 
that  line.  This  is  now  slave  terri- 
tory, made  so  by  territorial  legisla- 
tion; and  slavery  exists  there,  recog- 
nized and  protected.  Now,  I am 
willing,  as  soon  as  Kansas  can  be  ad- 
mitted, to  vote  for  the  admission  of 
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New  Mexico  as  a State,  with  such 
constitution  as  the  people  may  adopt. 
This  disposes  of  all  territory  that  is 
adapted  to  slave  labor,  or  that  is 
claimed  by  the  South.  It  ought  to 
settle  the  whole  question.  Surely,  if 
we  can  dispose  of  all  the  territory 
that  we  have,  we  ought  not  to  quar- 
rel over  that  which  we  have  not,  and 
which  we  have  no  very  honest  way  of 
acquiring.  Let  us  settle  the  difficul- 
ties that  threaten  us  now,  and  not  an- 
ticipate those  which  may  never  come. 
Let  the  public  mind  have  time  to 
cool;  let  us  forget,  in  the  general 
prosperity,  the  mutual  dependence 
and  common  glory  of  our  country, 
that  we  have  ever  quarreled  over  the 
question  that  we  have  put  at  rest; 
and  perhaps  when,  in  the  march  of 
events,  the  northern  provinces  of 
Mexico  are  brought  under  our  sway, 
they  may  come  in  without  a ripple  on 
the  political  sea,  whose  tumultuous 
waves  now  threaten  to  engulf  us  all 
in  our  common  ruin.  In  offering  to 
settle  this  question  by  the  admission 
of  New  Mexico,  we  of  the  North,  who 
assent  to  it,  propose  a great  sacrifice 
and  offer  a large  concession.  We 
propose  to  take  in  a State  that  is  de- 
ficient in  population,  and  that  pos- 
sesses but  imperfectly  many  of  the 
elements  of  a member  of  the  Union, 
and  that  will  require,  in  one  form  or 
another,  even  after  its  admission,  the 
aid  of  the  general  government.  But 
we  make  the  offer  in  the  spirit  of 
compromise  and  good  feeling,  which, 
we  hope,  will  be  reciprocated.  And 


now,  Mr.  President,  I appeal  to  Sen- 
ators on  the  other  side,  when  we  thus 
offer  to  bridge  over  full  seven-eighths 
of  the  frightful  chasm  that  separates 
us,  will  you  not  build  the  other 
eighth  ? When,  with  outstretched 
arms,  we  approach  you  so  near  that 
by  reaching  out  your  hands  you  can 
clasp  ours  in  the  fraternal  grasp  from 
wffiich  they  should  never  be  separ- 
ated, will  you,  with  folded  arms  and 
closed  eyes,  stand  upon  extreme  de- 
mands which  you  know  we  cannot 
accept,  and  for  which,  if  we  did,  we 
could  not  carry  our  constituents  ? 

The  State  that  I have  the 
honor,  in  part,  to  represent  was  the 
last  of  the  old  thirteen  to  adopt  the 
constitution.  She  will  permit  no 
other  State  to  be  the  last  to  leave  it. 
She  will  remain  true  to  the  American 
flag  so  long  as  a shred  of  it  floats. 
She  deliberated  long,  because  she  ap- 
prehended that  in  entering  the  Union 
she  made  great  sacrifices  and  incurred 
great  risk  of  loss.  She  has  found 
that,  instead  of  sacrifice  and  loss,  it 
has  been  all  glory  and  gain.  . . . 

However  we  may  be  estranged  by 
unfortunate  and,  I trust,  transient 
causes,  we  are  all  brethren  of  one 
household.  Intermarriage  and  immi- 
gration have  given  to  families  of 
either  section  representatives  in  the 
other.  You  cannot  trace  back  the 
family  tree  but  some  of  its  limbs  will 
cast  their  shadows  in  every  State. 
The  blood  of  your  ancestors  flowed 
at  Lexington,  and  reddened  the  sod 
of  Bunker  Hill;  the  bayonets  of  ours 
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gleamed  at  the  battle  of  Cowpens; 
and  the  sword  of  a Rhode  Island 
man,  to  whom  my  colleague  has  so 
eloquently  referred,  directed  the  fight 
at  Eutaw  Springs.  That  day  he  made 
good  the  declaration  that  he  would 
rescue  the  Carolinas,  or  perish  in  the 
attempt.  Together,  our  fathers 
achieved  the  independence  of  this 
country;  together  they  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  its  greatness  and  glory; 
together  they  constructed  this  beau- 
tiful system  under  which  it  is  our 
privilege  to  live,  which  it  is  our  duty 
to  preserve  and  transmit.  Together 
we  enjoy  that  privilege;  together  we 
must  perform  that  duty.  I will  not 
believe  that,  in  the  madness  of  popu- 
lar folly  and  delusion,  the  most  be- 
nignant government  that  ever  blessed 


DANIEL  B. 

Historic  Newburgh  has  been  the 
home  and  scene  of  labor  of  many 
men  who  have  not  only  led  lives  that 
should  serve  as  an  example  to  those 
about  them,  but  have  been  of  import- 
ant service  to  their  city  and  State 
through  various  avenues  of  private 
and  public  usefulness.  Among  them 
must  be  named  Daniel  B.  St.  John, 
who  passed  away  in  the  opening  days 
of  the  present  year,  after  a long  life 
of  industry,  and  rich  in  those  rare 
possessions  which  only  a high  char- 
acter can  give.  The  son  of  a family 


humanity  is  to  be  broken  up.  I will 
not  believe  that  this  great  Power,, 
which  is  marching  with  giant  steps- 
towards  the  first  place  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  is  to  be  turned 
‘ backward  on  its  mighty  track.’ 
There  are  no  grievances,  fancied  or 
real,  that  cannot  be  redressed  within 
the  Union  and  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. There  are  no  differences  be- 
tween us  that  may  not  be  settled  if 
we  will  take  them  up  in  the  spirit  of 
those  to  whose  places  we  have  suc- 
ceeded, and  the  fruits  of  whose  labors 
we  have  inherited.”  (Applause  in 
the  galleries.) 

These  eloquent  words  fell  unheeded 
upon  the  ears  of  the  advocates  of 
secession. 


ST.  JOHN. 

long  since  known  and  honored  in> 
America,  he  came  naturally  into  the 
possession  of  those  gifts  which  are  of 
the  greatest  value  to  any  man — in- 
tegrity, industry  and  a desire  to  make 
good  use  of  his  heart,  his  head  and 
his  hands  during  his  sojourn  in  this 
lower  vale. 

Mr.  St.  John  was  born  in  Sharon, 
Litchfield  county,  Connecticut,  on 
October  8th,  1808.  His  grandfather, 
Daniel  St.  John,  was  a man  of  influ- 
ence in  his  day  and  locality,  serving 
as  a civil  magistrate,  as  a member  of 
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the  State  Legislature  and  as  county 
surveyor;  while  his  father,  Russell 
St.  John,  was  an  intelligent  farmer, 
who  stood  at  the  head  of  his  profes- 
sion in  the  region  about  his  home,  in 
Hartford  county,  Connecticut — a fact 
illustrated  by  the  premium  of  a silver 
cup  presented  him  by  the  Hartford 
County  Agricultural  Society  for  the 
best  cultivated  farm  in  the  county. 

The  boy,  Daniel  B.  St.  John,  was 
•educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
Hartford,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
left  home  and  entered  the  employ  of 
his  maternal  uncle,  Hiram  Bennett, 
the  possessor  of  a store  at  Monticello, 
Sullivan  county,  New  York.  Here 
be  gave  an  intelligent  and  faithful 
service  for  seven  years,  when  he  was 
admitted  as  a partner;  and  subse- 
quently became  the  sole  proprietor. 
He  continued  in  active  trade  as  a 
merchant  and  dealer  in  real  estate 
aintil  1848,  when  he  retired  from  mer- 
cantile pursuits. 

Mr.  St.  John  had  already  been 
called  upon  to  fill  various  positions 
of  public  trust,  and  he  gave  to  all 
fthese  duties  the  same  intelligence, 
.the  same  integrity,  and  the  same  rare 
business  sense  that  had  been  dis- 
played in  his  private  affairs.  He  was 
elected,  in  1840,  to  the  State  legisla- 
ture of  New  York,  from  Sullivan 
county.  He  was  at  first  a Henry 
Clay  Whig,  and  remained  with  that 
party  until  its  dissolution.  From 
.1843  until  1846  he  was  the  supervisor 
of  the  town  of  Thompson.  In  the 
year  last  named  he  was  elected  to 
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Congress,  serving  from  1847  to  1849. 
While  occupying  this  honorable  and 
responsible  position, -he  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  committee  on  post  offices 
and  post  roads  upon  which  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  serving,  and  a warm, 
personal  friendship  sprang  up  be- 
tween the  two. 

Upon  the  close  of  his  Congressional 
career,  Mr.  St.  John  was  requested  to 
take  charge  of  the  bank  department 
at  Albany,  which  was  then  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
State.  Hon.  Washington  Hunt,  after- 
wards Governor,  was  then  Comp- 
troller of  New  York,  and  at  his  re- 
quest Mr.  St.  John  accepted  the  office 
of  chief  register,  which  he  occupied 
until  1851,  when,  by  act  of  the  legis- 
lature, the  bank  department  was 
made  a separate  branch  of  the  public 
machinery.  Mr.  St.  John  was  imme- 
diately appointed  superintendent,  and 
reorganized  the  department,  and  con- 
tinued in  control  thereof  until  1855. 

When,  as  above  stated,  Mr.  St.  John 
retired  from  the  cares  of  an  active 
business  life  it  was  with  the  hope  that 
he  might  retire  to  the  quiet  of  rural 
pursuits,  which  had  always  held  out 
a promising  prospect  before  his  busy 
mind;  and  accordingly,  in  1856,  he 
purchased  some  twelve  acres  of  land 
in  the  northern  suburbs  of  Newburgh, 
upon  which  he  erected  a beautiful 
dwelling  and  commodious  outbuild- 
ings, and  beautified  the  grounds  with 
ornamental  trees,  winding  walks  and 
lawns.  In  this  quiet  and  beautiful 
retreat  he  made  his  home  from 
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thenceforth,  and  there  his  he^frt  and 
footsteps  ever  turned,  no  matter  to 
what  labor  he  was  for  the  time  called 
in  the  outer  world. 

In  1858  Mr.  St.  John  was  elected  to 
the  presidency  of  the  Newburgh  Sav- 
ings Bank,  an  institution  with  which 
he  was  connected  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  and  that  owes  no  small 
share  of  its  prosperity  to  his  financial 
skill  and  close  attention.  He  was  its 
faithful  head  from  the  year  last 
named  until  his  death  in  1890,  with 
the  exception  of  the  year  1872;  and 
when  he  first  took  charge  of  its  af- 
fairs its  total  deposits  reached  only 
twenty-eight  thousand  dollars,  but 
have  since  increased  to  nearly  five 
millions.  “ This  bank,”  says  a com- 
petent authority,  in  speaking  of  Mr. 
St.  John’s  life  and  labors,  “is  one  of 
the  strongest  of  its  kind  in  the  State, 
and  it  is  speaking  within  bounds  to 
say  that  the  great  success  it  has  at- 
tained and  the  great  service  it  has 
rendered  the  people  of  this  city  and 
vicinity  have  been  owing,  in  no  small 
measure,  to  the  experience,  sound 
judgment  and  strict  integrity  that 
were  brought  to  the  management  of 
its  affairs  by  the  selection  of  Mr.  St. 
John  as  its  president.” 

It  was  not  alone  through  this  chan- 
nel that  Mr.  St.  John  made  an  im- 
press upon  the  public  life  of  his  home 
city  and  community.  In  i860  he 
served  as  a delegate  to  the  National 
Union  Convention  at  Baltimore, 
which  nominated  Bell  and  Everett  to 


the  offices  of  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States.  He 
was  selected  as  a candidate  for  Presi- 
dential elector  on  that  ticket,  and  in 
the  same  year  his  own  district  nomi- 
nated him  for  Congress.  In  1863  he 
was  complimented  by  the  nomination 
for  Secretary  of  State,  by  the  Demo- 
cratic party  of  New  York.  In  1875. 
he  was  elected  to  represent  the  Tenth 
Senatorial  district  of  New  York — the 
counties  of  Orange  and  Sullivan — by 
a handsome  majority;  and  re-elected 
in  1877  by  an  increased  majority.  In 
1879  he  declined  another  renomina- 
tion for  the  Senate.  In  1876  he  was 
a delegate  to  the  National  Democratic 
Convention  that  nominated  Samuel 
J.  Tilden  to  the  Presidency:  and  in 
the  councils  of  the  Democratic  party 
of  New  York  he  always  took  a promi- 
inent  and  influential  part.  He  was  a 
member  of  St.  George’s  Episcopal 
Church,  Newburgh,  in  which  he  held 
the  offices  of  vestryman  and  warden 
for  several  )"ea-rs;  and  was  trustee 
of  the  State  Homeopathic  Asylum  of 
Middletown  for  many  years. 

It  was  a life  of  continued  and  far- 
reaching  usefulness  that  Daniel  B.  St. 
John  was  called  from  in  the  early  days 
of  1890.  He  had  left  home  for  a few 
weeks  of  the  winter  season,  and  was 
a guest  of  the  Berkeley  Hotel,  in  New 
York  city.  He  had  contracted  a se- 
vere cold,  which,  with  the  feebleness 
of  old  age,  soon  told  upon  him,  and 
on  the  morning  of  February  18th,. 
1890,  he  sank  quietly  to  rest.  He 
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left  no  children,  and  his  wife  had  pre- 
ceded him  by  two  years  into  the  land 
of  rest. 

Had  any  evidence  been  needed  to 
show  the  high  estimation  in  which 
Mr.  St.  John  was  held  by  those  who 
knew  him  best,  and  among  whom  so 
many  years  of  his  life  were  spent,  it 
would  have  been  supplied  by  the 
many  expressions  of  grief  and  of  re- 
spect with  which  the  news  of  his 
death  was  received.  The  people,  the 
press  and  various  organizations  with 
which-  he  had  been  connected  gave 
formal  expression  to  the  feeling  of 
general  loss.  One  just  tribute  to  his 
character  may  be  here  reproduced,  as 
illustrating  the  rest:  “ His  domestic 


life  was  simple  and  happy.  He  had 
the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  classes 
of  citizens,  and  all  those  great  bless- 
ings that  are  factors  in  the  life  of  a 
truly  successful  man.  He  was  a man 
of  the  times,  broad-minded,  public- 
spirited  and  progressive.  His  influ- 
ence always  led  his  fellows  toward 
the  good;  his  sympathy,  his  benevo- 
lence, his  kindly  greetings — they  will 
be  remembered.  His  public  and  pri- 
vate duties  have  been  performed  with 
the  greatest  care,  and  through  a long 
service  in  public  life  his  personal 
honor  and  official  integrity  were  with- 
out blemish.” 

Theodore  Johnson. 
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PREPARING  TO  BE  A CITY. 

III. 


The  year  1833  is  a sharp  turning 
point  towards  greatness  in  the  history 
of  Chicago.  Three  years  before,  the 
commissioners  of  the  Illinois  and 
Michigan  canal  had  platted  Ottawa 
and  Chicago — towns  at  the  termini 
of  the  proposed  route. 

Thus  encouraged — having  been 
given  an  abiding  place — Chicago 
commenced  to  grow  into  a condensed 
settlement.  Clybourne’s  log  slaugh- 
ter house,  out  on  the  South  Branch, 
which  he  had  built  in  1827,  was  no 
longer  in  town.  Wolf  Point,  as  we 


have  seen,  took  on  great  airs  with  its 
hotel  and  its  Clybourne-Miller  ferry, 
which,  however,  soon  fell  into  disuse 
from  want  of  patronage.  But  Mr. 
Miller’s  interests  as  a hotel-keeper 
made  it  necessary  that  there  should 
be  some  regular  means  of  communi- 
cation between  the  different  sections 
of  the  settlement,  and  so  he  kept  an 
old  scow  in  motion  himself.  This, 
Mark  Beaubien  purchased  and  ran — 
when  he  was  not  racing  his  ponies 
with  the  Pottawattamies — until  in  the 
winter  of  1831-32.  Mr.  Miller  built  a 
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log  bridge,  ten  feet  wide,  over  the 
North  Branch,  near  Kinzie  and  Canal 
streets.  During  the  next  year  the 
soldiers  at  Fort  Dearborn  and  the 
Pottawattamies  pooled  issues,  raised 
a purse  of  nearly  $500,  and  threw  its 
fac-simile  over  the  South  Branch, 
north  of  Randolph  street. 

Mr.  Miller  comes  into  notice  again 
in  the  spring  of  1832  as  a pioneer  con- 
tractor and  a public-spirited  gentle- 
man; for  then  he  built  for  the  county 
a small,  roofless  structure  of  logs  on 
the  southeast  corner  of  Court-house 
Square.  It  was  called  the  Estray 
Pen.  Mr.  Miller’s  bill  for  this  first 
public  building,  completed  in  the 
spring  of  1832,  was  $20;  but  he  ac- 
cepted $12. 

Furthermore,  the  next  year  after 
the  town  was  platted,  Mr.  Miller’s 
brother,  John,  built  a small  tannery 
just  north  of  the  tavern,  and  the  two 
went  into  business  together.  Philo 
Carpenter,  a brisk  young  man  from 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  had  opened  a drug  store 
on  Lake  street,  near  the  river. 
Stephen  Forbes,  a Vermonter,  and 
his  wife  had,  after  some  hesitancy, 
settled  in  the  town  and  opened  a reg- 
ular school  in  a log  building,  near 
the  present  corner  of  Randolph  and 
Michigan  streets.  Prayer  meetings 
had  been  progressing  for  two  years 
in  the  old  Kinzie  house,  occupied  by 
the  butcher,  Mark  Noble.  For  the 
benefit  of  the  children,  a Sunday 
school  had  been  held  for  a year  in  a 
building  near  by,  erected  by  that  gen- 


tleman— all  after  the  platting  of  the 
town  and  before  its  incorporation. 

The  fall  of  1831  saw  both  the  erec- 
tion and  the  falling  of  the  government 
lighthouse.  The  first  structure  wit- 
nessed the  departu  re  of  the  garrison  for 
Green  Bay,  and  the  second  one,  com- 
pleted early  the  next  year,  welcomed 
(metaphorically  speaking)  General 
Scott  and  the  cholera.  An  appropri- 
ation had  been  obtained  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  harbor — a twin  en- 
terprise of  the  canal — and  just 
previous  to  the  incorporation  of  the 
town  the  government  engineers  and 
the  contractors  had  commenced  work 
in  front  of  Fort  Dearborn. 

The  harbor  improvement  was  be- 
gun in  June;  Chicago  was  incorpor- 
ated in  July;  in  May  Rev.  Jeremiah 
Porter  arrived  from  Fort  Brady,  on 
the  Menomonee  River,  where  he  had 
been  preaching  to  the  garrison  and 
Indians.  He  was — he  is,  an  educated 
Massachusetts  gentleman,  and  an 
earnest  western  missionary.  When 
the  commandant  was  transferred 
from  Fort  Brady  to  Fort  Dearborn, 
Mr.  Porter  had  so  endeared  himself 
to  that  officer  and  his  wife  that  he 
was  urged  to  accompany  them  to  the 
Chicago  field,  which  was  virtually 
virgin  soil.  By  the  withdrawal  of 
troops  to  assist  General  Scott  in  the 
Black  Hawk  war,  and  by  this  transfer 
of  the  next  year,  Fort  Brady  had  been 
almost  denuded  of  its  population, 
and  as  there  was  already  one  mission- 
ary on  the  ground,  Mr.  Porter  sensi- 
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bly  decided  that  duty  called  him  to 
Fort  Dearborn. 

To  him,  therefore,  we  turn  for  a 
picture  of  Chicago  in  May,  1833,  two 
months  before  it  became  the  town  of 
Chicago:  “Many  families  had  fled 
from  the  surrounding  country  to  Chi- 
cago for  military  protection  from  the 
Indians  the  previous  year;  some  of 
these  remained  and  others  had  come 
in  from  the  east.  Including  the  two 
companies  in  the  fort,  there  were 
nearly  three  hundred  people  dwelling 
here.  Conceive  now,  of  Chicago,  as 
it  was  in  1833,  when  the  hand  of  man 
had  hardly  begun  to  form  its  streets;* 
a wide,  wet  prairie,  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  on  a muddy  river  wind- 
ing south  over  a sand-bar  to  the  lake, 
with  a few  scattered  dwellings.  . . 

Colonel  J.  B.  Beaubien’s  trading  post 
of  the  American  Fur  Company  just 
outside  of  the  reservation;  a dwelling 
for  the  lighthouse  keeper;  with  a sin- 
gle street  on  the  river,  from  the  fort 
to  the  point,  near  where  Lake  street 
bridge  now  is.  A log  cabin  west  of 
that  bridge  was  the  boarding-place 
of  the  merchants  (Wolf  Point  Hotel). 
The  dwellings  were  then  all  of  logs, 


*The  county  had  laid  out  roads  correspond- 
ing to  State  street  and  Archer  avenue  ; 
Madison  street  and  Ogden  avenue.  The 
canal  commissioners  had  staked  a “ street  ” 
from  Water  street  to  the  lake. 

t Newberry  & Dole  was  a Detroit  business 
house;  Geo.  W.  Dole,  the  Chicago  partner. 
P.  F.  W.  Peck  was  a merchant  from  the  east, 
who  brought  a small  stock  of  goods  in  1831, 
and  built  a small  log  hut  near  the  fort. 


and  there  were  only  three  framed 
stores.  These  had  just  been  built  for 
Newberry  & Dole,f  Philo  Carpenter 
and  P.  F.  W.  Peck.  Mr.  John  Wright 
had  commenced  the  fourth  store. 

“No  place  for  Sabbath  worship  had 
been  built  on  the  west  side  of  Lake 
Michigan.  The  only  place  for  wor- 
ship was  a log  school-house  over  the 
bridge.^  On  the  north  side  of  the 
river,  opposite  the,  fort  was  the  Kin- 
zie  house;  a third  of  the  way  to  the 
point  was  the  dwelling  of  Col.  Rich- 
ard J.  Hamilton,  and  still  further 
west  was  the  house  of  Dr.  Harmon§ 
and  his  brother,  Deacon  Harmon. 

. . Think  of  Chicago  River  as 

flowing  between  grassy  banks,  mak- 

f During  the  previous  year  a bridge  had 
been  built  over  the  North  Branch,  in  the  lo- 
cality of  the  present  Kinzie  and  Canal  streets. 
The  log  school-house  was  over  this  bridge, 
and  was  jointly  occupied  by  John  Watkins, 
the  teacher,  and  by  Rev.  Jesse  Walker,  a 
Methodist  minister,  who  lived  in  his  end  of 
the  building  during  week  days  and  preached 
in  the  school-room  on  Sundays.  During  the 
preceding  school  term — the  fall  of  1832 — Mr. 
Watkins  had  taught  his  eight  Indian  and 
four  white  scholars  in  Col.  Hamilton’s 
deserted  horse  stable,  the  benches  and  desks 
being  made  of  old  store  boxes. 

§ Dr.  Elijah  D.  Harmon  was  an  army  sur- 
geon, as  well  as  general  practitioner,  coming 
to  Chicago  in  1830.  Dr.  Harmon  had  charge 
of  the  sick  in  the  fort  during  the  cholera  epi- 
demic, and  performed  the  first  acknowledged 
surgical  operation  in  Chicago — upon  the  fro- 
zen feet  of  a half-breed  mail  carier— and  may 
be  called  our  first  resident  physician  and  sur- 
geon. In  1834  he  removed  to  Texas,  where 
he  died;  but  he  visited  Chicago  many  times, 
and  left  his  impress  upon  it. 
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ing  a half-circle  around  Fort  Dear- 
born, flowing  south  a half  mile,  and 
then  crossing  a bar  before  it  could 
empty  its  sluggish  waters  into  the 
' lake.” 

When  Mr.  Porter  began  to  inquire 
as  to  the  religious  status  of  Chicago, 
he  found  that  Philo  Carpenter  had 
organized  a Sabbath  school,  but  was 
then  absent  in  New  York  on  business. 
Leaving  his  friend,  the  new  com- 
mandant, to  superintend  the  building 
of  the  government  pier  from  the  river 
to  the  lake,  and  the  cutting  of  a chan- 
nel through  the  sand-bar,  Mr.  Porter 
proceeded  to  take  up  the  religious 
work  where  Mr.  Carpenter,  the  brisk 
young  druggist,  had  left  it.  When 
he  went  to  take  his  dinner  at  the  log 
boarding  house,  over  the  South 
Branch,  upon  the  first  day  of  his  ar- 
rival, he  was  surprised  to  meet  John 
Wright,  once  a fellow-student  at 
Williamstown,  and  from  whom  he 
had  parted  five  years  previously  in 
the  city  of  New  York. 

Having  learned  that  Mr.  Porter 
came  as  a minister,  not  as  an  army 
surgeon — for  surgery  had  once  been 
the  bent  of  his  mind — Mr.  Wright  ex- 
claimed: “ Well,  I do  rejoice,  for  yes- 
terday was  the  darkest  day  I ever 
saw.  Captain  Johnson,  who  had 
aided  us  in  our  meetings,  was  to  leave 
us,  and  I was  almost  alone.  I have 
been  talking  about,  and  writing  for, 
a minister  for  months  in  vain,  and 
yesterday,  as  we  prayed  with  the 
Christians  about  to  leave,  I was  al- 
most ready  to  despair,  as  I feared  the 


troops  coming  in  would  all  be  utterly 
careless  about  religion.  The  fact 
that  you  and  a little  church  were,  at 
the  hour  of  our  meeting,  riding  at 
anchor  within  gunshot  of  the  fort  is 
like  the  bursting  out  of  the  sun  from 
behind  the  darkest  clouds.” 

“Until  then,”  says  Mr.  Porter,  in 
his  narrative,  “ I was  not  fully  de- 
cided as  to  my  duty.  There  were 
three  military  posts,  besides  Fort 
Dearborn,  west  of  Lake  Michigan — 
Fort  Crawford,  at  Prairie  du  Chien; 
Fort  Winnebago,  now  Portage  City, 
and  Fort  Howard,  at  Green  Bay.  Of 
these  four  I had  reached  the  most  im- 
portant, and  complying  with  the 
wishes  of  Major  Fowle  (the  com- 
mandant), I followed  the  advice  of 
Mr.  Wright  and  Captain  Johnson,  re- 
mained here,  and  it  was  soon  my 
privilege  to  organize  the  first  church 
ever  formed  in  Chicago.”* 

Mr.  Porter  was,  and  is,  a Presby- 
terian. For  some  years  previous  to 
his  arrival,  circuit  and  local  mission- 
aries of  the  Baptist  and  Methodist 
churches  had  preached  in  the  fort, 
and  in  a log  cabin  on  the  “west  side” 
class  meetings  had  also  been  held, 

* Not  historically  correct;  for,  upon  petition 
to  the  Bishop  of  St.  Louis  by  such  men  as  T. 
J.  V.  Owen  (Indian  agent),  J.  B.  Beaubien, 
Alexander  Robinson,  Antoine  Ouilmette,  B. 
Caldwell,  Mark  Beaubien,  John  S.  C.  Hogan 
(postmaster)  and  the  Laframboises,  Father 
St.  Cyr,  a French  priest  just  ordained,  w.as 
sent  to  Chicago,  and  celebrated  mass  in  a 
tiny  log  cabin  belonging  to  Mark  Beaubien, 
on  the  5th  of  May.  Mr.  Porter  arrived  in 
Chicago  on  the  13th  of  May. 
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and  a Sunday-school  formed,  in  which 
work  Mark  Noble  and  Mrs.  Judge 
Hamilton  were  particularly  active. 
Then  came  good  Father  St.  Cyr  to 
the  relief  of  the  French  and  Irish 
Catholics,  and  next,  our  earnest  Pres- 
byterian friend  and  pastor,  Rev.  Jere- 
miah Porter.  He  it  was  who  organ- 
ized the  first  Protestant  church  in 
Chicago. 

This  may  be  called  the  continuous 
religious  history  of  Chicago.  It  is  a 
waste  of  time  and  strength  to  wander 
back  into  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries  to  pounce  upon  the 
writings  descriptive  of  the  wander- 
ings of  the  Catholic  priests,  and  every 
time  you  find  one  who  stopped  in 
this  vicinity,  or  in  any  section  of 
country  called  Chicagou,  put  a pin 
there  in  triumph;  the  good  man  was 
here  upon  the  present  site  of  Chicago 
— he  preached  right  here  ! Splendid- 
outcome  for  days  of  research!  Grand 
triumph  of  history  ! 

Returning  contentedly  to  modern 
history,  we  are  able  to  understand 
that  the  arrival  of  Father  St.  Cyr  and 
Rev.  Jeremiah  Porter  was  the  birth 
of  Chicago’s  substantial  religious 
life. 

Since  the  panic  of  the  Indian  war 
the  settlers  had  had  no  time  to  erect 
new  houses,  and  every  foot  of  living 
room  was  crowded.  Some  of  the 
stores  even  were  transformed  into 
dwelling  houses.  The  most  preten- 
tious business  establishment,  how- 
ever, could  not  even  give  up  an  inch 
to  accommodate  the  influx  of  visitors 


and  settlers.  During  the  preceding 
fall,  George  W.  Dole,  the  Chicago 
manager  of  the  firm  of  Newberry  & 
Dole,  the  large  forwarding  and  com- 
mission house  of  Detroit,  had  erected 
a frame  warehouse  and  packing- 
house near  the  present  Tremont 
Hotel.  He  had  good  buyers — Cly- 
bourne,  the  Nobles,  Hubbard — and 
was  doing  a great  business;  he 
slaughtered  half  a thousand  cattle 
and  hogs  during  the  first  season. 
Mr.  Dole  is,  therefore,  father  of  one 
of  Chicago’s  most  prodigious  indus- 
tries. 

This  warehouse  was  the  first  frame 
business  structure  erected  in  Chicago. 
Two  or  three  others  followed,  stand- 
ing in  all  their  glory  on  South  Water 
street,  near  La  Salle  or  Dearborn.  P. 
F.  W.  Peck  built  one  for  a store,  and 
before  the  second  story  was  finished 
Mr.  Porter  installed  himself  there — 
there  was  his  lodging  place  and  his 
study.  Back  of  the  store  was  a 
double  log  house,  in  which  was  a pri- 
vate boarding  establishment,  where 
the  pastor  took  his  meals.  At  table 
he  met  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Peck,  Mr. 
Wright  and  his  son  (his  family  not 
having  come  on),”  Philo  Carpenter, 
Postmaster  Hogan,  Lemuel  Brown 
(the  new  blacksmith),  John  Bates 
(deputy  postmaster,  afterwards  auc- 
tioneer, and  a resident  of  a year’s 
standing),  and  Miss  Harriet,  an 
adopted  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Brown,  whom  Mr.  Bates  married  in 
the  autumn. 

It  is  not  known  exactly  when  Capt. 
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Seth  Johnson  returned  to  Chicago, 
after  having  taken  his  former  com- 
mand to  Fort  Brady,  but  certain  it  is 
that  Mrs.  Capt.  Seth  Johnson  came 
down  from  Mackinac,  accompanied 
by  a school-ma’am,  Miss  Eliza  Chap- 
pel  by  name.  In  all  probability  the 
captain  came  with  his  wife  and  her 
friend,  to  end  his  days  in  Chicago  as 
,a  military  man,  a collector  of  the  port, 
an  alderman  and  a genial,  good  fel- 
low. Miss  Chappel,  upon  her  arrival, 
went  to  live  with  the  family  of  Major 
Wilcox,  second  in  command,  under 
Capt.  Fowle.  Miss  Chappel  came  to 
teach.  She,  therefore,  looked  around 
for  a school-house.  But  we  will  en- 
ter it  through  Mr.  Porter’s  narrative, 
'excusing  the  coupling  of  these  two 
by  the  premature  announcement  that 
before  two  years  had  passed  Miss 
Chappel  became  Mrs.  Porter. 

“The  stores,  in  1833,  were  all  on 
South  Water  street,  except  Beaubien’s 
trading  post  on  the  bank  just  south 
of  the  Fort,  now  Michigan  avenue. 
The  first  store  west  of  the  Reserva- 
tion, was  a log  one  of  John  Wright’s, 
reached  by  a bridge  over  a slough, 
corner  of  State  and  South  Water 
streets.  There  Miss  Chappel  opened 
her  school  for  children  of  the  Fort 
and  town,  when  Mr.  W right  vacated 
it  to  take  possession  of  his  new  frame 
store,  in  the  autumn  of  1833.  A few 
•one-story  log  groceries,  provision, 
and  liquor  stores  were  on  South 
Water  street,  near  Newberry  & Dole’s 
forwarding  and  commission  store 


— this  was  the  large  warehouse; 
south  of  that,  on  Water  street,  was 
the  log  dwelling  of  Mr.  John  K.  Boyer, 
who,  with  his  family  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, arrived  in  Chicago  a few  months 
after  my  coming.  Mulford,  a jeweler, 
had  near  that  house  a store.  The 
second  framed  store  of  the  town  was 
that  of  Mr.  Peck  (two-story),  corner 
of  South  Water  and  La  Salle  streets; 
south  of  it  was  the  drug  store  of 
Philo  Carpenter;  all  these  had  been 
built  wfithin  the  year,  after  the  war. 
Below  Mr.  Carpenter’s  was  the  log 
post-office,  kept  by  Mr.  J.  S.  C.  Hogan, 
who  had  come  to  Chicago,  from  Mac- 
kinac. Nearer  the  Point  was  the 
Sauganash  Hotel,  kept  by  Mark  Beau- 
bien.  Over  the  bridge  was  the  other 
tavern,  kept  by  W.  W.  Wattles.  There 
I took  my  first  dinner  in  Chicago,  and 
on  that  day  met  my  friend  Mr. 
Wright,  to  my  great  joy.  On  the  same 
side  of  the  river,  on  what  is  now  the 
corner  of  Canal  and  Madison  streets, 
stood  the  neat  cottage  * of  Mr.  Charles 
Taylor.  Mrs.  Taylor  was  a sister  of 
General  Orlando  B.  Wilcox,  born  in 
Detroit,  and  then  a lad  sometimes  in 
our  Sunday  School.  Mr.  Graves  was 
then  building  a two-story  dwelling 
near  the  corner  of  State  and  Lake 
streets.  If  my  memory  is  right,  Dr. 
J.  T.  Templef  put  up  next  his  two- 

*This  is  probably  an  error,  as  the  best  au- 
thority is  to  the  effect  that  this  cottage  was 
not  built  until  a year  later. 

f Dr.  Temple  was  a Vermonter,  who  in 
July,  1833,  arrived  from  Washington  with 
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story  dwelling  on  Franklin  street, 
just  across  the  corner  from  the  post- 
office.  Mr.  Carpenter,  at  the  same 
time,  was  building  ‘way  out  on  the 
prairie  ’ on  La  Salle  street,  two 
blocks  from  Lake.” 

Also,  away  out  on  the  prairie,  on 
the  verge  of  the  South  Side  settle- 
ment, was  the  pen  for  estrays,  built 
by  the  county — the  little  log  hut — the 
public  building.  Mark  Noble  had 
moved  out  of  the  old  Kinzie  house  into 
a log  building,  on  the  lake  shore,  south 
of  Colonel  Beaubien’s— moved  out  just 
in  time,  because  .that  historic  land- 
mark disappears  entirely  about  the 
time  that  the  revival  and  the  town  of 
1833  appears.  Two  sons  of  John  Kinzie 
were  here  to  see  the  new  birth,  how- 
ever— James  a hotel  keeper  and  Rob- 
ert A.,  merchant.  Colonel  Beaubien 
still  resided  in  the  building  he  had 
purchased  of  the  American  Fur  Com- 
pany, and,  with  his  son  Medore,  now 
a young  man  of  twenty-four,  was  not 
only  a leading  business  man  but  a 
patron  of  education  and  a pillar  of 
the  Catholic  church.  Then  there 
were  the  Clybournes  and  the  Millers 
— the  former  not  townsmen,  however 
— and  the  new  blood  which  had 
run  in. 

Of  that  new  blood  were  John  S. 


his  wife  and  four  children,  having  secured  a 
government  contract  to  transport  the  mail 
from  Chicago  to  Ottawa.  During  the  first 
year  of  his  residence  in  Chicago  he  did  not 
become  well  known  as  a physician,  but  as 
the  owner  of  a sucessful  stage  line  and  a 
most  enthusiastic  Baptist. 


Wright,  in  the  summer  of  1833,  a mi- 
nor, and  Silas  B.  Cobb,  a plucky  Ver- 
monter and  harness-maker,  who  was 
but  a little  more  than  twenty-one 
years  of  age.  This  particular  influx 
of  Chicago’s  new  blood  must  be  no- 
ticed right  here;  for  it  is  going  to 
color  her  future  history.  Although 
a harness-maker  by  trade,  Cobb  had 
his  eyes  open  for  any  work  which 
presented  itself.  He  had  not  been 
long  in  town  before  he  discovered 
that  Mr.  James  Kinzie  wanted  to  hire 
somebody  to  superintend  the  erection 
of  his  hotel — the  Green  Tree  Tavern 
— on  the  west  side,  on  the  present 
corner  of  Canal  and  Lake  streets,  and 
he  undertook  the  work.  The  “ boss 
carpenter”  knew  no  more  about 
building  than  Mr.  Kinzie  did  about 
shoemaking  or  harness  making,  and 
though  he  looked  wise  and  gave  gen- 
eral directions,  his  ignorance  came  to 
the  surface.  His  employer  discharged 
him,  but  not  without  several  good 
dollars  in  his  pocket,  with  which  he 
bought  a small  stock  of  goods.  With 
the  proceeds  of  these,  which  he  sold 
to  advantage,  he  got  his  start  in  Chi- 
cago, and  whether  in  the  carpenter 
business,  the  leather  business  or  the 
gas  business,  the  dollars  have  ever 
come  his  way. 

All  of  these  new  comers  had  heard 
of  Chicago  in  the  most  natural  ways 
— through  their  friends,  through  trav- 
elers, through  the  newspapers, through 
the  events  of  the  Black  Hawk  war — 
and  yet  in  such  a condensation  as 
this  history,  it  is  often  found  neces- 
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:sary  to  thrust  characters  upon  the 
stage,  as  if  they  just  happened  to 
wander  along  that  way.  But  about  a 
week  previous  to  the  first  meeting  of 
•citizens  to  vote  for  town  trustees, 
such  a remarkable  man  was  started 
toward  Chicago  that  we  feel  justified 
in  revealing  the  springs  of  action 
which  brought  him  hither. 

In  the  winter  of  1832-33,  Charles 
Butler,  a talented,  energetic  young 
business  man  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  was 
visiting  Arthur  Bronson,  a friend  in 
New  York  City.  Much  of  their  talk 
was  of  the  Black  Hawk  war  and  the 
country  of  vast  possibilities  to  which 
it  had  attracted  the  attention  of  East- 
ern capitalists.  Their  minds  were, 
furthermore,  inclined  to  broad  finan- 
cial enterprises,  and  they  were  espec- 
ially interested  in  railroads  and  canals. 
They  decided  to  take  a western  trip 
for  information  and  pleasure,  Mr. 
Bronson  agreeing  to  discover  what  he 
could  before  they  started  in  the  sum- 
mer. General  Scott  was  his  friend, 
and  as  that  doughty  officer  had  re- 
cently returned  from  the  West,  Mr. 
Bronson  at  once  interviewed  him. 
After  dilating  upon  the  possibilities 
of  the  country  through  which  he  had 
passed,  General  Scott  spoke  particu- 
larly of  Chicago,  as  a likely  town, 
and  advised  Mr.  Bronson  to  call  on  a 
certain  merchant  who  supplied  the 
dealers  of  that  place  with  goods.  He 
did  so,  met  Robert  A.  Kinzie,  who 
was  ordering  a bill,  and  w^as  offered 
an  interest  in  the  section  of  land  upon 
which  the  old  homestead  was  located. 


In  the  summer,  therefore,  of  1833, 
Messrs.  Butler  and  Bronson  came  on 
to  look  at  the  land  and  to  see  Chi- 
cago. For  various  reasons  no  pur- 
chase was  made  until  nearly  two 
years  thereafter,  but  the  visit  of  these 
two  to  Chicago  while  the  “boom  was 
on,”  decided  them  to  make  an  invest- 
ment and  was  eventually  the  means 
of  bringing  to  Chicago  one  of  her 
most  remarkable  men — William  B. 
Ogden,  Mr.  Butler’s  brother-in-law. 
Having  thus,  before  his  time,  intro- 
duced the  first  mayor  of  Chicago 
city,  without  more  ado,  we  proceed 
to  speak  of  Chicago  town. 

CHICAGO  AS  A iBODY  POLITIC. 

Having  obtained  sufficient  popu- 
lation to  organize  as  a town,  under 
State  laws,  the  inhabitants  of  Chi- 
cago proceeded  to  feel  of  the  public 
pulse. 

At  the  meeting  held  in  July,  1833, 
twelve  of  the  citizens  voted  for  incor- 
poration. Mr.  Heacock,  lawyer  and 
justice  of  the  peace,  voted  against  it. 
Dr.  E.  S.  Kimberly,  clerk  of  the 
meeting  and  an  arrival  of  the  previ- 
ous year,  at  once  issued  notice  for  an 
election  of  five  trustees,  on  the  10th 
of  August.  There  were  thirteen  can- 
didates for  office  out  of  twenty-eight 
electors;  the  successful  ones  were 
Colonel  Owen,  Indian  Agent;  Mr. 
Dole,  Madore  B.  Beaubien,  John  Mil- 
ler, and  Dr.  Kimberly;  the  election 
being  held  at  the  Sauganash,  Mark 
Beaubien’s  Hotel.  Messrs.  Carpen- 
ter, Wright,  Hamilton,  Temple,  J.  B. 
Beaubien,  Hogan,  James,  and  Robert 
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Kinzie,  were  honored  with  a scatter- 
ing vote,  ranging  from  one  to  nine. 
John  H.  Kinzie  had  not  yet  returned 
with  his  family  from  Fort  Winnebago, 
where  since  1829  he  had  been  acting 
.as  Indian  Agent. 

The  Sauganash  was  fixed  upon  as 
the  regular  meeting  place  of  the 
town  board,  so  that  Mark  Beaubien’s 
large,  handsome,  cheery  presence  and 
his  inspiring  violin  soon  became  a ne- 
cessary accompaniment  to  the  business 
proceedings.  President  Owen,  Clerk 
Harmon  and  Treasurer  Dole  were 
not  more  necessary.  Not  even  John 
Dean  Caton,  as  Corporation  Counsel, 
could  compete  in  importance  with 
Mark  Beaubien,  the  presiding  genius 
at  the  political  headquarters  of  the 
town. 

As  organized,  the  town  of  Chicago 
extended  the  limits  beyond  the  plat 
of  the  Canal  Commissioners.  To  the 
west  the  town  limits  fell  short  of  the 
original  plat,  the  boundary  being 
Canal  instead  of  Des  Plaines  street; 
but  the  North  Side  now  extended  to 
Ohio  instead  of  Kinzie  street,  and,  of 
•course,  the  “harbor  improvements” 
in  progress  and  prospective — were  in- 
cluded within  the  boundaries. 

The  season  during  which  the  germs 
were  planted  of  the  body  politic  was 
a busy  time  for  the  early  legislators 
of  Chicago.  During  the  autumn  v>f  1833 
the  trustees  passed  an  ordinance  to 
prevent  the  pollution  of  the  river, 
which  was  then  an  important  source  of 
supply,  no  public  well  having  yet  been 
dug  and  the  lake  being  inconvenient 


for  many.  The  well-to-do  house- 
holders, it  is  true,  obtained  their 
water  from  various  town  venders  who 
drove  their  hogshead  wagons  into  the 
lake,  near  the  foot  of  our  Randolph 
street,  filled  them  and  then  started 
out  to  peddle  the  clear  fluid  at  from 
five  to  ten  cents  per  barrel;  the 
poorer  residents  living  near  the  river 
generally  obtained  their  water  from 
the  less  inconvenient  source  of  sup- 
ply. So  that  an  ordinance  against 
pollution  was  timely. 

The  governing  board  also  warned 
housekeepers  against  the  passing  of 
unprotected  stove-pipes  through  roofs 
and  partitions,  and  appointed  a fire 
warden  to  see  that  the  law  was  obeyed, 
or  to  call  out  the  citizens  and  take 
charge  of  them  should  a conflagration 
break  out.  The  authorities  further 
more  built  a log  jail  on  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  court  house  square,  oppo- 
site the  “ Estray  Pen  ” and  nearer  the 
center  of  the  town;  for  the  center  of 
population  had  already  moved  away 
from  Wolf  Point  toward  the  South 
Side  and  the  harbor  improvements, 
and  when  the  summer  of  1834  opened 
with  the  sand  bar  removed — naviga- 
tion into  the  river  unimpeded — those 
portions  of  the  town  lying  near  the 
harbor  — especially  South  Water 
street — were  considered  “ made  ” for 
all  time. 

The  good  news  also  spread  abroad 
and  during  the  season  over  a hundred 
immigrants  arrived  in  town.  And  of 
the  great  forces  which  had  com- 
menced to  exert  themselves  for  the 
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prosperity  of  the  young  village,  there 
was  one  which  shall  be  placed  high  on 
the  roll  of  fame — that  of  the  press. 
Since  the  26th  of  November,  1833, 
Chicago  had  had  a newspaper;  pro- 
prietor, foreman,  editor  and  every- 
thing else,  John  Calhoun,  of  Water- 
town,  N.  Y.  It  was  his  paper,  The 
Democrat,  which  gave  a vivid  account 
of  these  great  events — the  passage  of 
the  steamer  ‘Michigan”  and  the 
schooner  “Illinois,”  through  the  har- 
bor, up  the  river  and  past  the  new 
draw-bridge  which  had  just  been  fin- 
ished at  Dearborn  street. 

The  “Michigan”  was  the  first 
steamer  which  entered  the  river  below 
Dearborn  street,  arriving  in  June,  1834. 
The  appearance  of  the  first  schooner 
as  she  sailed  up  the  river  to  Wolf 
Point  was  greeted  with  even  more 
enthusiasm  than  hailed  this  craft. 
The  date  was  July  12th,  1834,  and 
about  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  the 
hearts  of  Chicago’s  citizens  were 
gladdened  by  the  appearance  of  the 
splendid  schooner  as  she  came  glid- 
ing up  the  river  into  the  heart  of  the 
town  under  full  sail.  Her  topmast 
was  covered  with  streamers,  her  can- 
vas was  spread  to  invite  the  gentle 
breeze,  the  banks  of  the  river  were 
covered  with  a delighted  crowd,  and 


as  she  reached  the  wharf  of  Newberry 
& Dole,  where  she  stopped,  she  was 
greeted  with  loud  and  repeated 
cheers.  Her  decks  were  immediately 
crowded  by  the  citizens,  all  anxious 
to  greet  her  commander  with  a warm 
and  hearty  welcome.  The  draw- 
bridge was  soon  raised,  and  she  passed 
on  to  the  upper  end  of  the  town,  com- 
ing to  the  wharf  in  front  of  the  West- 
ern Stage  Company  (Dr.  Temple’s 
line).  On  her  passage  up  the  river 
more  than  two  hundred  visitors  were 
aboard. 

Two  days  after  the  arrival  of  the 
“Illinois”  came  the  “Phillip.”  In 
the  fall  of  1834  the  “ Illinois  ” made 
her  return  trip  from  Cleveland,  bring- 
ing provisions  to  the  settlers  at  Chi- 
cago and  Milwaukee.  The  old 
steamer  “ Michigan  ” made  one  or 
more  pleasure  trips  around  Lake 
Michigan,  and  she,  with  her  veteran 
commander,  Captain  Blake,  were 
great  favorites  with  the  traveling 
public.  In  1834  three  steamboats 
landed  at  Chicago  and  two  at  Green 
Bay.  Such  was  the  advent  of  lake 
transportation  to  Chicago,  and  the 
young,  growing  town  was  at  last 
quite  firmly  bound  to  the  young, 
growing  northwest. 

H.  G.  Cutler. 
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MARCUS  C.  STEARNS. 


Marcus  C.  Stearns  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  Chicago,  who  set  foot  on 
the  lowest  round  of  fortune’s  ladder, 
climbed  steadily  upward  through  an 
eventful  life,  and  came  to  be  one  of 
the  multi-millionaires  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Stearns  was  born  at  Naples, 
Ontario  County,  N.  Y.,  May  28,  1816, 
and  died  at  Chicago,  April  8,  1890. 
His  mother,  widowed  shortly  before 
his  birth,  undertook  his  education 
and  spared  no  effort  to  fit  him  for  a 
successful  business  career.  When  he 
was  but  fifteen  years  of  age  it  became 
necessary  for  him  to  abandon  the 
school-room  and  turn  his  attention  to 
obtaining  a practical  knowledge  of 
business.  A country  merchant  of  the 
town  of  Kanona,  Steuben  County,  N. 
Y.,  offered  him  a place  in  his  store,  to 
provide  a home  for  him,  and  allow 
him  fifty  dollars  a year  for  his  serv- 
ices. This  offer  was  too  advantageous 
to  be  declined,  and  after  remaining 
with  his  employer  two  years,  he  went 
to  Bath,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained 
until  he  left  for  the  West.  He  arrived 
in  Chicago,  August  16,  1836.  Here 
his  first  employers  were  Pruyne  & 
Kimberly,  wholesale  and  retail  drug- 
gists. Mr.  Pruyne  having  subse- 
quently taken  a contract  to  do  work 
on  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal, 
Mr.  Stearns  left  the  drug  store 
to  take  charge  of  a supply  store  of 
7 


Mr.  Pruyne’s  at  Romeo,  a small  town 
on  the  line  of  the  canal.  After  re- 
maining in  Mr.  Pruyne’s  employ 
about  a year,  he  opened  a store  of  his 
own  at  Romeo.  In  the  fall  of  1838 
he  left  Romeo  and  accepted  the  head 
clerkship  in  the  dry  goods  store  of 
George  F.  Randolph,  which  was  the 
first  wholesale  dry  goods  store  in  the 
city,  and  of  which  the  house  of  J.  V. 
Farwell  & Co.,  is  the  direct  successor. 
He  remained  with  Mr.  Randolph  un- 
til 1840,  when  he  entered  the  general 
merchandise  business  for  himself. 
This  business  he  carried  on  for  the 
next  four  years,  when  it  occurred  to 
him  that  the  western  farmers,  whose 
lands  were  becoming  extensively  pro- 
ductive, were  beginning  to  look 
upon  Chicago  as  a gateway  to  the 
eastern  markets.  He  was  quick  to 
perceive  that  a great  traffic  in  agri- 
cultural products  was  to  be  built  up 
in  the  city  in  consequence,  and  in 
1844  he  abandoned  mercantile  pur- 
suits and  engaged  in  the  commission 
and  forwarding  business,  becoming  a 
large  buyer  and  shipper  of  all  kinds 
of  country  produce.  The  opening  of 
the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  af- 
forded opportunities  for  the  extension 
of. this  branch  of  business,  of  which 
Mr.  Stearns  was  one  of  the  first  to 
take  advantage,  and  from  which  he 
derived  handsome  returns. 
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In  1853  he  became  interested  in  one 
of  the  most  important  industries  of 
the  city,  namely,  the  quarrying  of 
limestone  and  the  manufacture  of 
lime,  for  which  the  rapid  building  up 
of  Chicago  created  a great  demand. 
For  many  years  he  gave  to  this  en- 
terprise his  personal  attention  and 
careful  supervision,  and  was  identi- 
fied with  it  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death. 

From  1861  to  1863,  Mr.  Stearns  and 
T.  J.  S.  Flint,  doing  business  as  Flint 
& Stearns,  conducted  an  extensive 
packing  business. 

When  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
was  organized  in  1848,  Mr.  Stearns 
became  one  of  the  founders,  and  was 
prominently  connected  with  its  trans- 
actions until  he  retired  from  the  com- 
mission business  in  1869,  although  he 
remained  a member  of  the  board  up 
to  the  time  of  his  death,  and  was  the 
oldest  surviving  member  of  the  or- 
ganization. 

Mr.  Stearns,  while  at  all  times  feel- 
ing a deep  interest  in  the  public  wel- 
fare, was  averse  to  office-holding. 
After  the  great  fire,  against  his  own 
wishes,  but  at  the  earnest  solicitation 
of  the  public,  he  allowed  his  name 
to  be  placed  on  the  “ Fire  Ticket  ” for 
County  Commissioner.  He  was  elect- 
ed, and  the  record  he  made  in  those 
eventful  times  is  well  remembered  by 
the  then  property  owners  of  Chicago. 


The  experiences  during  his  term  of 
office  were  sufficient  to  determine 
him  to  hold  no  other  public  office. 

He  was  one  of  those  who  estab- 
lished the  Continental  National  Bank 
of  Chicago,  and  continued  to  be  a di- 
rector thereof  until  shortly  before  his 
death. 

During  his  entire  life  he  was  one  of 
the  busiest  of  busy  men.  While  he 
allowed  himself  an  occasional  vaca- 
tion and  spent  some  time  in  traveling 
at  home  and  abroad  with  his  family, 
his  large  business  interests  were  car- 
ried on  in  the  main  under  his  immedi- 
ate care  and  supervision.  He  gave  little 
attention  to  anything  outside  of  what 
he  considered  his  legitimate  sphere 
of  action,  and  sought  no  distinction 
other  than  that  resulting  from  a suc- 
cessful and  honorable  conduct  of  his 
business  enterprises.  His  distingu- 
ishing characteristics  were  firmness, 
force  of  character,  indomitable  en- 
ergy and  executive  ability — potent 
agencies  for  the  advancement  of  men 
to  important  stations  in  life.  Quietly 
and  unostentatiously  he  worked  his 
way  from  a clerkship  to  a place 
among  the  capitalists  and  financiers 
of  this  great  city,  and  leaves  the  im- 
press of  his  individuality  upon  its  in- 
dustries and  commerce,  with  which 
his  name  will  always  be  associated. 

Howard  Louis  Conard. 
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WILLIAM  HICKLING. 


The  cities  of  Chicago  and  Ottawa, 
Illinois,  were  laid  out  the  same  year, 
and  began  building  up  under  equally 
favorable  auspices.  In  the  early 
years  of  their  existence  there  were 
times  when  the  town  on  the  Illinois 
River  seemed  to  have  brighter  pros- 
pects than  the  town  by  the  lake,  and 
hence  it  happened  that  some  of  those 
who  were  among  the  first  residents  of 
Chicago  were  found  a little  later 
among  the  permanent  residents  of 
Ottawa.  The  late  William  Hickling, 
who  for  some  years  prior  to  his  death 
in  1881,  was  one  of  the  men  most 
prominently  identified  with  the  im- 
portant work  of  the  Chicago  Histori- 
cal Society,  first  became  generally 
known  to  the  western  business  world 
in  Ottawa. 

Before  that,  however,  he  had  lived 
in  Chicago,  and  he  and  his  partner 
were  probably  the  first  mill  owners 
and  operators  who  located  on  or 
near  the  site  of  the  future  city.  He 
was  an  Englishman  by  birth,  his  boy- 
hood having  been  spent  in  Lincoln- 
shire, where  he  was  born  December 
7th,  1814. 

When  he  was  seventeen  years  of 
age,  he  took  passage  on  a sailing  ves- 
sel— that  was  seven  years  before 
steamships  began  crossing  the  Atlan- 
tic— and  at  the  end  of  a six  weeks’ 


voyage  reached  the  United  States, 
landing  in  Philadelphia. 

After  remaining  in  Philadelphia 
two  years,  long  enough  to  learn  some- 
thing of  the  country  and  its  resources, 
he  set  out  on  a tour  of  observation, 
his  intention  being  to  travel  through 
either  the  southern  or  western  States, 
until  he  found  what  seemed  to  him  a 
promising  place  to  locate  and  engage 
in  business. 

Starting  towards  New  Orleans,  his 
attention  was  attracted  to  Chicago 
by  accident,  and  a chance  acquain- 
tance resulted  in  his  seeking  “ the 
west”  rather  than  “the  south.” 
While  drifting  down  the  Ohio 
River  on  a flat-boat  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  a gentleman,  something 
like  a dozen  years  older  than  himself, 
who  introduced  himself  as  George  E. 
Walker,  and  said  he  was  on  his  way 
to  Chicago.  What  he  heard  of  the 
young  settlement  on  Lake  Michigan, 
determined  Mr.  Hickling  to  visit  the 
place,  and  in  company  with  Mr. 
Walker  he  arrived  here  in  1833. 

The  two  men  who  thus  met  by  ac- 
cident began  business  together  in 
Chicago,  and  for  many  years  there- 
after were  associated  together  in  vari- 
ous enterprises  of  greater  or  less 
importance.  Their  first  business 
venture  was  the  building  and  opera- 
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tion  of  a sawmill  on  the  north  branch 
of  the  Chicago  River.  It  was  not  an 
enterprise  which  yielded  large  returns 
in  the  way  of  profits,  and  after  a time 
they  sold  this  mill,  and  built  another 
on  the  Desplaines  River,  some  miles 
distant  from  the  town  of  Chicago. 
This,  too,  passed  out  of  their  hands 
at  the  end  of  a few  months,  and  they 
then  decided  to  remove  to  Ottawa. 
There  they  continued  to  do  business 
in  partnership,  but  engaged  in  mer- 
chandising instead  of  manufacturing 
lumber. 

In  this  business  they  were  entirely 
successful,  and  in  a comparatively 
short  time  they  had  accumulated 
comfortable  fortunes.  Mr.  Hickling 
became  especially  prominent,  not  only 
as  a merchant  and  business  man,  but 
as  a public-spirited  citizen,  capable  of 
rendering  important  services  to  the 
community  in  which  he  lived,  and  al- 
ways ready  to  meet  any  reasonable 
demands  which  might  be  made  upon 
him.  He  married  a sister  of  his  part- 
ner, Walker,  built  a handsome  resi- 
dence in  Ottawa,  and  became  engaged 
in  important  enterprises,  not  only  in 
Ottawa,  but  elsewhere.  As  early  as 
1837  he  was  interested  with  General 
Samuel  B.  Chandler,  Governor  John 
Reynolds,  and  others,  in  the  con- 
struction of  what  was  known  as  the 
Pittsburg  & St.  Louis  Railway.  This 
projected  railway  was  intended  to 
carry  coal  from  the  “ Bluffs,”  near  St. 
Louis,  to  the  city.  It  was  graded, 
and  a wooden  track  laid,  which  lacked 
the  “strap  rail  ” then  in  use  on  more 


pretentious  railways.  Mr.  Hickling 
platted  the  town  of  Pittsburg  for  the 
company  with  which  he  was  identi- 
fied, at  the  foot  of  the  bluffs,  about 
seven  miles  out  of  the  city,  but  both 
the  town  and  railway  enterprises 
proved  unsuccessful.  The  railway 
was  not  completed  until  some  years 
later,  when  it  became  a part  of  a more 
extensive  system. 

When  the  town  of  Ottawa  was 
regularly  incorporated,  Mr.  Hickling 
became  its  first  mayor,  and  held  the 
office  two  terms.  In  1849  his  wife 
died,  and  a few  years  afterward  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Sarah  A.  Cas- 
well, a young  lady  who  had  come 
west  from  New  York  State  in  her 
girlhood.  Retiring  temporarily  from 
business  in  1859,  he  went  abroad,  ac- 
companied by  his  wife,  for  a season 
of  rest  and  recreation.  Returning  to 
Ottawa,  he  was  again  elected  to  the 
mayoralty  of  the  city,  and  also  held 
other  important  official  positions,  a 
large  share  of  his  attention  being  de- 
voted to  the  advancement  of  educa- 
tional interests.  After  his  retirement 
from  active  merchandising  opera- 
tions, he  engaged  in  banking,  becom- 
ing the  first  president  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Ottawa,  and  retain- 
ing the  position  as  long  as  he  re- 
sided in  that  city. 

He  devoted  much  of  his  time 
to  home  and  foreign  travel,  and 
for  several  years  he  and  his  wife  lived 
abroad.  Both  had  artistic  tastes  of  a 
high  order,  and  they  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunities  presented 
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to  them  during  their  extensive  travels, 
of  gathering  together  many  rare  and 
beautiful  works  of  art,  which  even- 
tually found  a place  in  their  Chicago 
home. 

They  removed  from  Ottawa  to  Chi- 
cago in  1869,  and  it  was  here  that 
Mr.  Hickling  spent  the  last  twelve 
years  of  his  life.  It  was  here  also 
that  he  turned  his  attention  largely 
to  historical  research,  and  became  so 
conspicuously  identified  with  the 
movement  to  gather  together  and 
preserve,  as  far  as  possible,  everything 
pertaining  to  the  early  history  of  Chi- 
cago and  the  State  of  Illinois. 

A man  of  fine  natural  ability,  he 
had  received  a thorough  English 
education,  and  from  the  time  he 
landed  in  the  United  States,  he  was  a 
close  observer  of  the  trend  of  events, 
especially  of  what  took  place  in  that 
portion  of  the  country  which  passed 
from  under  savage  domination  within 
his  life-time.  He  was  a close  student 
of  the  Indian  character,  and  his  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  Shabonee, 
“ Billy  ” Caldwell,  and  other  famous 
Indian  chieftains,  lent  a peculiar 
charm  to  the  reminiscences  of  his 
later  life.  Much  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  reliable  information  now 
obtainable  concerning  the  doings  of 
these  Indians,  the  services  rendered 
by  chem  to  the  white  settlers,  their 
habits  and  customs,  has  been  pre- 
served by  Mr.  Hickling  in  his  contri- 
butions to  the  historical  literature  of 
the  west. 

He  became  connected  with  the  Chi- 


cago Historical  Society  in  1870,  served 
as  a member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  vice-president  of  the  organiza- 
tion. He  contributed  to  the  advance- 
ment of  its  work  during  his  member- 
ship in  various  ways,  the  financial 
assistance  which  he  gave  the  society 
from  time  to  time  being  not  the  least 
important  of  his  services.  The  latter 
was  especially  appreciated  after  the 
fire  of  1871  had  wiped  out  of  exist- 
ence the  library  which  the  society 
had  collected.  Mr.  Hickling,  having 
a large  private  library,  had  supplied 
the  society  with  numerous  volumes 
which  were  in  demand  from  time  to 
time,  taking  other  volumes  in  ex- 
change. All  these  volumes  were 
returned  by  him  after  the  fire,  to  aid 
in  forming  the  nucleus  for  a new 
library,  and  in  addition  he  was  one 
of  the  first  to  contribute  to  the  fund 
necessary  to  give  the  society  a new 
lease  of  life. 

He  was  himself  a great  sufferer 
from  the  fire,  and  his  losses  aggre- 
gated a handsome  fortune.  His  re- 
sources were,  however,  equal  to  the 
emergency,  and  a few  years’  time  suf- 
ficed to  relieve  him  from  financial 
embarrassments,  and  render  secure 
the  fruits  of  his  earlier  years  of  labor 
and  enterprise. 

His  death  occurred  on  the  25th  of 
August,  1881.  He  left  no  children, 
Mrs.  Hickling  being  the  only  surviv- 
ing member  of  his  family,  and  heir 
to  his  large  estate.  In  beautiful  Oak- 
wood  Cemetery  a stately  marble 
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shaft  marks  the  last  resting  place  of 
this  worthy  pioneer,  while  a memorial 
panel  in  St.  James’  Episcopal  church 
serves  to  further  perpetuate  his 
memory. 

Since  his  death  rare  oil  paintings 
of  Christopher  Columbus  and  Amer- 
igo Vespucci,  which  Mr.  Hickling 
had  purchased  while  traveling  abroad, 


have  been  placed  in  the  historical 
society  rooms  by  Mrs.  Hickling,  in 
compliance  with  the  previously  ex- 
pressed wish  of  her  husband,  and  to 
his  own  generous  gifts  to  that  insti- 
tution she  has  added  a handsome 
contribution. 

Howard  Louis  Conard 


JOHN  D.  JENNINGS. 


The  early  settlers  of  Chicago,  with 
practical  unanimity,  bear  testimony 
to  the  fact  that  in  its  infancy  it  was 
by  no  means  the  most  promising  of 
western  towns.  Considered  as  a 
place  of  residence,  it  was  anything 
but  an  attractive  location,  and  there 
were  times  when  the  most  enthusias- 
tic believers  in  its  future  almost  de- 
spaired of  its  ever  becoming  a trade 
centre  of  any  consequence.  Hun- 
dreds of  men  who  visited  the  town 
in  those  days,  seeking  profitable  in- 
vestments in  western  realty,  or  look- 
ing for  homes  or  business  locations, 
made  up  their  minds  that  it  would  be 
a waste  of  their  time  and  energies  to 
stop  in  Chicago,  and  they  passed 
along  to  other  settlements,  which 
were  better  known  to  the  eastern 
public  at  that  time  than  they  have 
ever  been  since. 

It  was  only  the  class  of  men  who 
seem  to  be  endowed  by  nature  with 
remarkable  foresight,  who  could  look 
beyond  the  hardships  and  inconveni- 


ences which  they  were  compelled  to 
undergo  at  that  period,  to  the  un- 
rivaled commercial  and  industrial 
prosperity  which  was  to  follow  in  the 
near  future.  Only  those  men  who 
were  possessed  of  rare  good  judg- 
ment in  matters  of  business,  who 
were  able  to  outline  with  a consider- 
able degree  of  precision  the  channels 
through  which  a commerce,  at  that 
time  undeveloped,  was  to  flow  in  later 
years,  and  who  noted  in  addition  the 
point  at  which  these  channels  must 
converge,  had  sufficient  faith  in  the 
future  of  Chicago  to  become  identi- 
fied with  it  permanently  prior  to 
1840. 

No  small  number  of  these  men  even 
found  it  necessary,  for  a time,  to  seek 
more  profitable  fields,  not  for  invest- 
ments in  realty,  but  for  engaging  in 
the  particular  line  of  business  or  em- 
ployment which  afforded  themselves 
and  their  families  a livelihood. 

There  were  other  towns  and  settle- 
ments in  the  west  which  afforded, 
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from  time  to  time,  more  profitable 
employment  to  mechanics  and  labor- 
ers, and  better  opportunities  for  mer- 
chants and  tradesmen,  than  Chicago, 
and  some  of  those  who  left  the  little 
town  by  the  lake  side  in  those  days, 
have  been  finding  fault  with  them- 
selves ever  since  for  not  taking  ad- 
vantage of  their  early  opportunities 
for  building  up  fortunes. 

As  a rule,  however,  the  men  who 
came  to  Chicago  between  1835  and 
1840,  who  had  a genius  for  the  accu- 
mulation of  wealth,  and  who  were 
adepts  in  the  conduct  of  business  en- 
terprises, only  absented  themselves 
from  the  place  temporarily,  if  they 
did  so  at  all,  and  always  clung  to  the 
idea  that  it  was  ultimately  to  be- 
come the  centre  of  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  the  northwest. 

To  the  class  of  pioneers  who  had 
this  sort  of  confidence  in  the  future 
of  Chicago,  John  D.  Jennings,  one  of 
the  millionaires  of  the  city,  who  died 
in  1889,  belonged.  His  acquaintance 
with  Chicago  began  at  the  most  in- 
auspicious period  of  its  early  exist- 
ence. The  monetary  panic  of  1837, 
which  had  produced  general  business 
depression  throughout  the  United 
States,  had  had  a particularly  disas- 
trous effect  upon  western  trade,  and 
when  Mr.  Jennings  arrived  in  Chi- 
cago that  year,  with  a small  stock  of 
merchandise  which  he  had  purchased 
in  New  York,  he  found  it  necessary 
to  seek  another  location  for  profit- 
able business  of  the  kind  in  which  he 
proposed  to  engage.  Even  under 


these  discouraging  circumstances  he 
was  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the 
village  which  had  failed  to  furnish 
a market  for  his  wares  was  destined 
to  become  a city  of  consequence,  and 
he  became  a property  owner  and  tax- 
payer here,  while  carrying  on  the 
business  of  merchandising  elsewhere. 
A few  years  later  he  became  a resi- 
dent of  the  city,  with  the  business  in- 
terests of  which  he  was  so  promi- 
nently identified  from  that  time  to 
the  date  of  his  death. 

John  Drake  Jennings  was  born  at 
Benson,  Rutland  county,  Vermont, 
April  10th,  1816.  The  family  is  of 
English  origin,  but  that  branch  to 
which  Mr.  Jennings  belonged  took 
root  in  what  is  now  New  York  State, 
in  colonial  days,  half  a century  or 
more  before  the  American  revolution. 
His  great  grandfather,  Samuel  Jen- 
nings, whose  will,  bearing  date  of 
1795,  is  on  file  in  the  town  of  Wind- 
sor, was  a large  land-owner  in  New 
York  State,  and  his  grandfather  and 
father  contributed  their  full  share  to 
the  development  of  its  resources.  His 
father,  who  was  also  named  Samuel 
Jennings,  was  one  of  the  early  settlers 
of  Lockport,  New  York,  and  built  the 
first  frame  building  in  that  city. 
This  building  was  known  as  the  Lock- 
port  Hotel,  and  Samuel  Jennings 
himself  was  the  proprietor  of  the 
famous  old  hostelery  from  1820  to 
1832. 

It  was  at  Lockport  that  John  D. 
Jennings  received  his  education, 
which  was  of  the  character  deemed 
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necessary  in  those  days  to  fit  a young 
man  for  a business  career.  When  he 
was  eighteen  years  of  age  he  began 
business  on  his  own  account,  by  going 
to  Buffalo,  where  he  engaged,  in  a 
small  way  at  first,  but  later  on  a 
somewhat  extended  scale,  in  the  real 
estate  business.  At  the  end  of  two 
years  he  had  succeeded  so  well  in  this 
line  of  business  that  he  concluded  to 
seek  a wider  field,  and  with  this  ob- 
ject in  view  he  went  to  New  York 
city,  where  he  remained  one  year. 
This  brought  him  down  to  1837,  when 
the  financial  crash  paralyzed  for  a 
time  everything  in  the  way  of  specu- 
lation, and  put  a stop  to  investments 
in  realty. 

Finding  it  necessary  to  turn  his  at- 
tention to  some  other  kind  of  busi- 
ness, Mr.  Jennings  concluded  to  come 
west,  and  fixed  upon  Chicago  as  the 
place  where  he  would  locate.  Mer- 
chandising in  this  western  town 
might,  it  seemed  to  him,  be  engaged 
in  with  fair  returns,  and  he  purchased 
a stock  of  goods,  which  he  brought 
with  -him  to  Chicago.  His  disap- 
pointment in  this  connection  has  al- 
ready been  alluded  to.  When  he 
reached  his  destination  he  found  him- 
self in  a town  suffering  severely  from 
the  “hard  times.”  The  few  people 
who  were  here  at  that  time  were  poor. 
Their  earnings  were  scant,  and  they 
were  in  no  condition  to  either  extend 
liberal  patronage  to  merchants,  or 
pay  promptly  for  what  they  bought. 
After  looking  over  the  field  Mr.  Jen- 
nings decided  to  locate  his  store  else- 


where, and  moved  on  to  Cass  county, 
Michigan,  where  he  began  business 
in  a country  town. 

After  a time  he  turned  the  manage- 
ment of  this  establishment  over  to  a 
brother,  who  had  accompanied  him 
to  the  west,  and  spent  a considerable 
portion  of  his  time  in  Chicago,  where 
he  began  making  investments  in  real 
estate.  In  1838  he  returned  to  New 
York  State,  and  was  married  to  Miss 
Hannah  W.  Brizse,  a daughter  of 
Stephen  Brizse,  of  Lockport,  one  of 
the  distinguished  pioneers  of  that 
city. 

Returning  with  his  wife  to  Michi- 
gan, he  made  his  home  in  Cass  county 
until  1843,  when  he  removed  to  Chi- 
cago. During  th.e  summer  of  that 
year  he  determined  to  erect  a “ store 
building,”  as  the  business  blocks 
were  called  in  those  days,  and  as  he 
was  satisfied  the  business  of  the  city 
must  soon  extend  beyond  the  narrow 
limits  which  it  then  occupied,  he  be- 
gan the  erection  of  the  proposed 
building  on  Lake  street,  between  the 
lake  shore  and  State  street,  in  what 
was  looked  upon  as  the  finest  resident 
portion  of  the  city.  This  was  the 
first  business  house  opened  in  this 
locality,  and  some  of  Mr.  Jennings’ 
neighbors  were  inclined  to  look  upon 
it  as  an  unwarranted  invasion  of  a 
residence  neighborhood.  In  a com- 
paratively short  time,  however,  all 
were  compelled  to  make  room  for  an 
expanding  commerce,  and  this  local- 
ity is  now  one  ol  the  busiest  portions 
of  the  city.  At  a later  date  Mr.  Jen- 
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nings  also  led  the  trade  to  Wabash 
avenue,  a thoroughfare  which  is  now 
lined  with  mammoth  business  blocks. 

From  1843  to  1850  he  was  actively 
engaged  in  merchandising  in  Chicago, 
but  at  the  latter  date  he  retired  from 
this  business,  and  gave  his  attention 
largely  to  operations  in  real  estate 
and  the  improvement  of  his  property. 
His  fortune  built  up  rapidly,  and  in 
1864,  when  the  city  of  Chicago  found 
it  necessary  to  issue  scrip  to  the 
amount  of  two  hundred  and  a half 
millions  of  dollars,  to  pay  the  boun- 
ties of  soldiers  enlisted  in  the  war  of 
the  rebellion,  Mr.  Jennings  was  in  a 
position  which  enabled  him  to  become 
the  purchaser  of  one-third  of  this 
scrip.  In  this  he  rendered  the  city 
an  important  service,  which  was  aug- 
mented when,  through  his  care  and 
watchfulness,  an  attempt  to  counter- 
feit the  scrip  on  an  extensive  scale 
was  discovered  and  exposed. 

In  the  later  part  of  his  life  he  was 
actively  engaged  in  promoting  vari- 
ous important  enterprises,  which  not 
only  added  largely  to  his  wealth,  but 
were,  at  the  same  time,  of  vast  advan- 
tage and  importance  to  the  city. 

8. 


In  the  development  of  the  splendid 
system  of  street  railroads  of  the  south 
division  of  the  city,  the  organization 
and  management  of  the  Mutual  Trust 
Society,  one  of  the  leading  financial 
institutions  of  Chicago,  and  the  man- 
agement of  the  magnificent  system  of 
South  Park  boulevards,  he  was  es- 
pecially prominent. 

While  his  almost  unerring  judg- 
ment of  real  estate  values  probably 
contributed  more  largely  than  any- 
thing else  to  the  building  up  of  his 
large  fortune,  he  had  a broad  knowl- 
edge of  business  in  general,  and  be- 
longed to  that  active,  intelligent  and 
enterprising  class  of  men  whose  re- 
sistless energy  and  unremitting  effort 
gave  to  Chicago,  in  the  early  years 
of  its  history,  the  impetus  which  car- 
ried it  forward  with  such  astonishing 
rapidity.  While  still  a mere  youth 
he  entered  upon  a business  career  to 
which  he  devoted  himself  with  untir- 
ing zeal  throughout  a long  life,  and 
the  great  success  which  crowned  his 
effort  was  but  the  legitimate  reward 
of  the  industry,  integrity  and  close 
application  which  were  the  disting- 
uishing characteristics  of  the  man. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION  AND  MEDICAL 
INSTITUTIONS  OF  CHICAGO. 

XII. 


MARY  HARRIS  THOMPSON,  M.  D. 


A little  less  than  twenty-seven 
years  ago  there  came  to  Chicago  a 
cultured,  intelligent  and  thoroughly 
well  educated  young  woman, who  had 
determined  to  make  an  effort  to  es- 
tablish herself  in  the  practice  of 
medicine,  in  what  promised  to  be  the 
leading  city  of  “ the  great  west.” 
She  entered  upon  her  career  as  a phy- 
sician in  a field  which,  up  to  that 
time,  had  been  occupied  exclusively 
by  the  male  members  of  the  profes- 
sion, and  in  which  she  must  ai  a na- 
tural consequence  find  serious  obsta- 
cles in  the  way  of  her  advancement. 

But  two  lady  physicians  had,  prior 
to  that  time,  attempted  to  gain  a foot- 
hold in  the  city,  and  both  of  these 
had  abandoned  the  field,  so  that  when 
Dr.  Mary  Harris  Thompson  arrived 
here  and  began  the  practice  of  her 
profession,  she  became  the  pioneer 
representative  of  her  sex  among  the 
medical  practitioners  of  Chicago. 

Knowing  that  she  would  find  it  ne- 
cessary to  combat  long  established 
and  not  easily  eradicated  prejudices, 
she  could  not  help  feeling,  in  the  out- 
set, that  her  success  was  problemati- 


cal, but  she  determined,  nevertheless, 
to  make  an  effort  to  win  for  her  sex 
the  recognition  to  which  she  thought 
it  entitled  in  one  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions. 

That  in  this  she  has  been  in  an 
eminent  degree  successful,  is  attested 
by  the  fact  that  the  Chicago  Medical 
Society  long  since  placed  her  name 
upon  its  membership  rolls,  the  Illi- 
nois State  Medical  Society  opened  its 
doors  to  her,  and  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  has  received  her  into 
“ full  fellowship.” 

Three  years  since,  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  last-named  associa- 
tion, held  at  St.  Louis,  Dr.  Thompson 
was  one  of  the  distinguished  medi- 
cists  invited  to  address  the  associa- 
tion, and  her  paper  on  the  subject, 
“ Why  should  diseases  of  children  be 
made  a special  study?”  read  in  re- 
sponse to  that  invitation,  was  voted 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  in- 
structive to  which  the  assemblage  of 
learned  doctors  listened  during  the 
session.  That  the  subject  was  ably 
handled,  and  that  the  ability  of  the 
author  of  the  paper  was  fully  recog- 
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nized,  was  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
the  association  tendered  to  her  the 
chairmanship  of  the  section  on 
“diseases  of  children,”  for  the  next 
annual  meeting  of  the  organization. 

As  this  was  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  association  that  a chair- 
manship of  this  character  had  been 
offered  to  a lady  physician,  the  com- 
pliment to  Dr.  Thompson  was  a flat- 
tering one,  although  she  declined  to 
accept  the  position.  In  1887  she  was 
a member  of  the  International  Medi- 
cal Congress  held  in  Washington,  D. 
C.,  where  she  also  received  disting- 
uished consideration. 

While  this  recognition  of  Dr. 
Thompson  by  the  leading  medical 
societies  of  the  country,  is  proof  that 
she  has  won  the  respect  and  esteem 
of  the  profession,  while  it  brings 
prominently  before  the  public  the 
fact  that  her  fitness  for  the  work  in 
which  she  has  been  engaged  for  more 
than  a quarter  of  a century  is  recog- 
nized by  those  who  should  be  best 
qualified  to  judge  of  it,  and  while  it 
demonstrates  conclusively  that  she 
has  graced  a noble  calling,  it  falls 
very  far  short  of  measuring  the  suc- 
cess which  she  has  achieved  in  pro- 
fessional life. 

Her  admission  to  these  organiza- 
tions, upon  an  equal  footing  with  the 
most  renowned  physicians  of  the 
country,  has  been  a tribute  to  her 
, superior  professional  attainments, 
,i  her  strict  adherence  to  the  code  of 
medical  ethics,  and  her  skill  and  abil- 
|j  ity  as  a practitioner  of  medicine. 


These  society  honors  are  the  “rewards 
of  merit,”  which  have  been  earned  by 
years  of  service  as  a practicing  phy- 
sician. They  do  not  represent  the 
sum  total  of  what  she  has  accom- 
plished, and  it  is  only  when  we  take 
a careful  survey  of  the  field  within 
which  she  has  confined  her  operations 
that  the  magnitude  and  importance 
of  her  work  becomes  fully  apparent. 

Twenty-seven  years  ago  Dr.  Thomp- 
son was  the  only  lady  practicing 
medicine  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  To- 
day there  are  probably  one  hundred 
women  who  have  graduated  regularly 
from  medical  colleges,  engaged  in  the 
successful  practice  of  their  profession 
in  this  city.  Her  success  has  made  it 
possible  for  others  to  succeed,  and 
under  her  sagacious  guidance  they 
have  been  stimulated  to  put  forth 
their  best  efforts.  If  the  history  of 
the  medical  profession  of  Chicago 
had  been  written  thirty  years  ago, 
not  even  a paragraph  would  or  could 
have  been  properly  given  to  the 
women’s  branch  of  the  profession. 
To-day  this  branch  of  the  practice 
has  grown  to  such  proportions  that 
it  furnishes  material  for  one  of  the 
most  interesting  chapters  of  that  his- 
tory. 

That  this  is  true  is  due  in  a great 
measure  to  the  splendid  executive 
ability,  the  intelligence  and  the  in- 
domitable energy  of  one  woman,  the 
story  of  whose  life  and  work  is  of 
rare  interest. 

Mary  Harris  Thompson  was  born 
in  Washington  county,  New  York. 
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She  was  a daughter  of  Colonel  John 
Harris  Thompson,  who  came  of  one 
of  the  old  families  of  the  Empire 
State,  and  her  mother  was  Calista 
(Corbin)  Thompson.  The  daughter 
received  her  early  education  in  the 
private  and  public  schools  of  Wash- 
ington county,  and  her  higher  educa- 
tion at  Fort  Edwards  Institute  and 
the  West  Poultney,  Vermont,  board- 
ing school. 

The  idea  of  becoming  a physician 
had  never  suggested  itself  to  her  in 
her  girlhood  days,  and  her  inclina- 
tion at  that  time  was  to  become  an 
artist,  for  which  she  had  both  taste 
and  talent.  After  completing  her 
education,  however,  she  became  a 
teacher  in  public  and  private  schools, 
and  among  the  studies  in  which  she 
was  called  upon  to  instruct  her  pupils 
were  physiology  and  anatomy.  While 
giving  instruction  in  these  branches, 
her  own  interest  in  the  study  became 
more  thoroughly  awakened  than  it 
had  ever  been  before,  and  to  qualify 
herself  for  better  work  as  a teacher, 
she  determined  to  attend  a course  of 
lectures  at  the  New  England  Female 
Medical  College,  where  she  could 
have  access  to  the  dissecting  room, 
and  thereby  gain  a practical  knowl- 
edge of  anatomy.  From  the  study  of 
physiology  and  anatomy  to  a general 
study  of  medicine  the  transition  was 
easy  and  natural. 

Before  completing  her  attendance 
upon  the  first  course  of  lectures  she 
had  made  material  alterations  in  her 
plans  for  the  future,  and  reached  the 


conclusion  that  there  was  a place  in 
the  medical  profession  for  women 
who  had  industry  enough  to  thor- 
oughly qualify  themselves  for  the 
work,  and  perseverance  enough  to 
labor  earnestly  in  the  profession  after 
they  had  once  entered  it.  She  at- 
tended her  second  course  of  lectures 
at  Boston  in  1861—62,  and  then  went 
to  New  York  city,  where  she  spent  a 
year  as  assistant  physician  in  Dr. 
Elizabeth  Blackwell’s  New  York  in- 
firmary for  women  and  children.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  she  returned  to 
Boston,  and  was  graduated  with  the 
degree  of  M.  D.  from  the  New  Eng- 
land Female  Medical  College  in  1863. 

Soon  after  her  graduation  she  came 
to  Chicago  to  establish  herself  in 
practice.  In  coming  to  the  city  she 
came  among  total  strangers,  relying 
entirely  upon  her  own  resources  for 
success.  She  felt  that  her  coming  to 
Chicago,  to  engage  in  the  practice  of 
medicine,  would  be  looked  upon  by 
the  profession  as  an  innovation,  and 
whether  she  was  to  receive  from  es- 
tablished practitioners  a modicum  of 
sympathy  and  encouragement,  or  was 
to  meet  with  professional  ostracism, 
was  a question  which  gave  her  no 
little  uneasiness,  while  she  was  by  no 
means  sure  that  the  general  public,  in 
a western  city,  had  at  that  time  been 
educated  up  to  the  point  of  looking 
kindly  upon  lady  physicians. 

Her  actual  subsequent  experience, 
during  the  first  few  years  of  her 
practice  while  by  no  means  free 
from  embarrassment  and  annoy- 
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ances  of  various  kinds,  was  less  un- 
pleasant than  she  had  expected  it  to 
be.  Her  intelligence,  culture  and 
thorough  womanliness  commended 
her  to  all  with  whom  she  came  in  con- 
tact, and  she  received  the  kindly  aid 
and  encouragement  of  some  of  the 
most  eminent  physicians  in  the  city. 

Before  she  had  been  long  in  Chi- 
cago she  discovered  that  an  institu- 
tion much  needed  in  the  city  was  a 
hospital  which  should  be  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  the  care  and  treatment  of 
women  and  children,  particularly 
those  belonging  to  the  indigent 
classes.  With  an  energy  and  strength 
of  purpose  which  has  characterized 
all  her  movements  in  the  enterprises 
with  which  she  has  since  been  iden- 
tified in  Chicago,  she  at  once  set 
about  formulating  a plan  for  build- 
ing up  such  an  institution,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  interesting  in  the  work  Rev. 
Dr.  W.  H.  Ryder,  Rev.  Dr.  Robert 
Collyer,  Rev.  Dr.  Tiffany,  Hon.  J.  Y. 
Scammon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  B.  Gard- 
ner, Mrs.  W.  G.  Dyas,  and  a consider- 
able number  of  charitably  inclined 
ladies.  After  several  meetings  had 
been  held  and  Dr.  Thompson’s  plans 
had  been  fully  considered,  a hospital 
association  was  formed,  and  she  was 
authorized  to  make  an  effort  to  se- 
cure a suitable  building  for  hospital 
purposes.  With  limited  means  at  her 
command,  this  was  not  an  easy  mat- 
ter, but  in  the  spring  of  1865  the  ar- 
rangements were  finally  perfected, 
and  the  Chicago  Hospital  for  Women 


and  Children  was  opened  for  the  re- 
ception of  patients,  under  her  man- 
agement. 

A full  staff  of  consulting  physicians 
was  organized,  composed  of  some  of 
the  most  prominent  and  able  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession  in  the 
city,  with  Dr.  Thompson  as  the  at- 
tending physician,  and  patients  re- 
ceived from  the  start  the  most  care- 
ful attention  and  the  most  skilful 
treatment.  Within  the  next  five 
years  hundreds  of  unfortunate  suf- 
ferers were  cared  for  at  the  institu- 
tion, although  it  was  all  the  time 
struggling  to  maintain  its  existence, 
and  the  ultimate  success  of  the  enter- 
prise was  far  from  being  assured. 

In  1871,  after  passing  through  vari- 
ous vicissitudes,  and  making  several 
changes  of  location,  the  hospital  en- 
terprise had  progressed  so  far  that  it 
began  to  be  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  established  institutions  of  the 
city. 

A modest,  but  comfortable  building 
had  been  purchased,  the  ground  upon 
which  it  was  located  being  held  in 
trust  for  the  institution  by  two  of  its 
friends,  and  its  founder  began  to 
feel  that  the  hopes  which  she  had 
cherished  of  building  . up  a great 
charity  were  reasonably  certain  to 
be  realized. 

A crushing  blow  came,  however, 
with  the  great  fire.  The  hospital 
building,  with  its  contents,  was  swept 
away  in  an  hour’s  time,  and  Dr. 
Thompson  was  compelled  to  gather 
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her  patients  together,  and  seek  refuge 
from  the  fire  fiend,  on  the  open 
prairie. 

Temporary  shelter  was  secured  for 
these  patients,  and  after  the  fire  the 
work  of  building  up  a new  institution 
was  commenced.  After  a time  the 
Relief  and  Aid  Society  of  the  city 
came  to  its  assistance  with  an  endow- 
ment of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars, 
given  on  condition  that  twenty-five 
“indigent  patients  ” should  be  cared 
for  yearly  in  the  institution  there- 
after. With  this  fund  new  grounds 
were  purchased,  and  buildings  fitted 
up  for  hospital  purposes,  which  were 
occupied  for  the  next  eleven  years. 
While  it  labored  under  many  disad- 
vantages during  this  time,  and  was 
cramped  and  crippled  in  various 
ways,  it  was  adding  to  the  number  of 
its  influential  friends,  and  the  benefi- 
cence of  its  work  becoming  all  the 
time  more  apparent. 

In  1884,  the  demand  for  more  room 
and  better  accommodations  for  pa- 
tients became  almost  imperative,  and 
Dr.  Thompson  set  about  devising 
ways  and  means  to  meet  this  de- 
mand. 

As  a result  of  her  efforts,  a new 
hospital  building  was  erected,  at  a 
cost  of  seventy-five  thousand  dollars, 
and  opened  for  the  reception  of  pa- 
tients in  1885.  At  the  present  time, 
the  value  of  the  hospital  association 
property  is  probably  in  excess  of  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  in  no 
city  in  the  United  States  can  a more 
admirably  managed  institution  of  its 


kind  be  found.  This  magnificent 
charity  stands  to-day,  a monument  to 
the  charitable  impulses,  the  enter- 
prise, the  tireless  energy  and  labori- 
ous efforts  of  Dr.  Thompson. 

While  her  efforts  have  been  nobly 
seconded  by  many  good  and  benevo- 
lent people,  and  by  an  able  corps  of 
both  male  ^nd  female  physicians,  hers 
has  been  the  task  of  gathering  about 
the  institution  these  helpful  friends. 

She  now  occupies  the  position  of 
chief  physician  and  surgeon  of  the 
hospital,  but  for  many  of  its  early 
years  she  was  sole  physician  in  charge. 
Through  all  the  years  since  the  hos- 
pital was  founded  in  1865,  it  has  been 
the  object  of  her  tenderest  care  and 
solicitude,  and  during  all  that  time 
she  has  been  its  executive  head.  As 
upon  her  shoulders  have  rested  the 
chief  responsibility  for  its  conduct 
and  management,  to  her  must  be 
credited,  in  like  measure,  the  success 
of  the  enterprise. 

Dr.  Thompson’s  efforts  in  behalf  of 
the  higher  education  of  women  have 
not  been  less  conspicuously  success- 
ful than  her  efforts  to  build  up  the 
hospital  for  sick  and  indigent  women 
and  children. 

In  1869,  to  aid  and  encourage  three 
young  ladies  who  had  begun  the  study 
of  medicine  under  her  preceptorship, 
she  made  application  to  be  allowed  to 
attend  a course  of  lectures  at  the  Chi- 
cago Medical  College,  in  company 
with  these  lady  students.  Her  appli- 
cation was  favorably  considered,  and 
the  following  year  she  received  her 
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diploma  from  that  institution,  she 
being  the  only  lady  who  has  ever 
graduated  from  a Chicago  medical 
college  of  the  allopathic  school,  other 
than  the  Women’s  Medical  College. 

The  three  young  ladies  who  at- 
tended Chicago  Medical  College  with 
Dr.  Thompson  were  not  permitted  to 
graduate  at  that  institution,  on  ac- 
count of  objections  being  made  to 
their  presence  in  the  classes  by  male 
students;  but  they  were  not  allowed 
to  leave  Chicago  with  half-finished 
medical  educations.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  Bishop  E.  O.  Haven,  at  that 
time  president  of  the  Northwestern 
University,  who  became  president  of 
the  board  of  trustees;  Dr.  W.  H.  By- 
ford, who  became  president  of  the 
faculty;  Dr.  W.  G.  Dyas,  and  other 
prominent  physicians,  Dr.  Thompson 
organized  the  Women’s  Hospital 
Medical  College,  which  was  for  some 
years  afterwards  connected  with  the 
Hospital  for  Women  and  Children. 
The  two  institutions  separated  later, 
and  the  Woman’s  Medical  College  is 
now  one  of  the  prosperous  educa- 
tional institutions  of  the  city,  occupy- 
ing and  owning  its  own  buildings, 
and  having  an  average  annual  attend- 
ance of  one  hundred  lady  students. 

Dr.  Thompson,  now  professor  of 
gynaecology,  has  held  a professorship 
in  the  women’s  college  from  the  date 
of  its  foundation  down  to  the  present 
time,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
one  or  two  years,  when  private  prac- 
tice and  hospital  duties  demanded 
her  entire  attention,  and  her  opinions 


had  great  weight,  in  its  early  history, 
in  shaping  its  policy,  as  her  influence 
has  contributed  greatly  to  its  upbuild- 
ing. She  has  always  insisted  that  wo- 
men who  have  an  ambition  to  enter 
the  medical  profession  should  qualify 
themselves  for  the  study  of  medicine 
by  , thorough  preliminary  education, 
and  has  never  given  assent  to  any 
proposition  looking  to  their  admission 
to  the  profession  by  an  easier  road 
than  men  have  to  travel  to  obtain  a 
doctor’s  degree. 

Early  in  her  professional  career 
Dr.  Thompson  began  giving  special 
attention  to  surgery,  and  among  the 
eminent  Chicago  physicians  who  en- 
couraged and  assisted  her  in  this 
branch  of  the  practice, was  the  late  Dr. 
Wm.  H.  Byford,  an  ardent  friend  and 
advocate  of  the  higher  education  of 
women.  She  became  acquainted  with 
him  during  the  first  year  after  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Hospital  for  Wo- 
men and  Children,  and  in  her  earlier 
major  surgical  operations, she  received 
his  assistance  and  advice  whenever 
she  deemed  it  necessary  to  call  him 
in  consultation. 

It  is  now  nearly  twenty  years  since 
her  first  operations  in  abdominal  and 
pelvic  surgery  were  performed,  and 
the  degree  of  success  which  has  at- 
tended her  operations  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  several  years  since, 
she  was  called  upon  to  perform  the 
first  major  operation  for  women,  and 
for  the  attending  staff  of  women,  in 
the  Woman’s  Hospital  at  Minne- 
apolis. 
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Asking  from  the  profession  to  which 
she  belongs  no  other  recognition  for 
those  of  her  sex  who  may  enter  the 
profession,  than  that  to  which  their 
attainments  may  entitle  them,  and 
from  the  public  no  unmerited  patron- 
age, she  has  labored  earnestly  and 


conscientiously  to  enlarge  the  field 
of  women’s  usefulness,  and  to  de- 
monstrate that  intelligence,  industry 
and  well-directed  effort  cannot  fail 
to  achieve  success. 

Howard  Louis  Conard. 


SARAH  HACKETT  STEVENSON. 


One  of  the  first  women  physicians 
of  the  west  is  Sarah  Hackett  Steven- 
son of  Chicago.  A native  of  Illi- 
nois, she  was  educated  in  that  State, 
and  after  a most  successful  pupilage, 
graduated  at  the  Illinois  State  Nor- 
mal School  at  Bloomington,  with  the 
highest  honors. 

With  this  training  it  was  a natural 
transition  to  the  teacher’s  chair,  and 
she  was  given  the  principalship  of  a 
large  school. 

She  never  filled  the  chair  of  Physi- 
ology to  which  she  was  elected 
in  the  North-western  University  at 
Evanston,  Illinois,  as  she  had  just 
then  decided  to  go  abroad  with  Miss 
Emily  Faithful,  whose  acquaintance 
she  had  made  in  this  country. 

Previous  to  this,  however,  her 
attention  had  been  turned  toward 
literary  work,  and  her  friends  pre- 
dicted for  her  a brilliant  future  in 
the  world  of  letters. 

At  this  time  she  entered  the  Wo- 
man’s Medical  College  of  Chicago, 
intending  thereby  to  lay  a scientific 
foundation  for  a literary  career. 


Her  strong  scientific  tastes  were 
aroused,  she  concluded  to  devote  her- 
self to  the  science  of  Esculapius,  and 
with  characteristic  energy  gave  her- 
self unreservedly  to  this  work. 

Then  came  the  election  to  Evans- 
ton, but  she  went  abroad  instead, 
studying  unremittingly,  taking, 

among  other  studies,  a course  of  bio- 
logical work,  under  Prof.  Huxley,  at 
the  South  Kensington  Science 

Schools,  and  writing  her  first  book, 
“A  Biology  for  Beginners,”  in  the 
form  of  letters  addressed  to  a young 
nephew  in  America. 

During  her  residence  abroad,  Dr. 
Stephenson  made  friends  among  men 
and  women  of  world-wide  reputation 
in  letters  and  philanthropy. 

Upon  her  return  to  this  country, 
she  commenced  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine in  Chicago  where  she  has 
ranked  second  to  none.  Immediately 
upon  her  graduation  at  the  Woman’s 
College,  Dr.  Stevenson  was  offered 
and  accepted  a professorship  in  her 
Alma  Mater,  since  when  she  has  held 
continuously  some  chair  therein.  In 
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1876  it  was  proposed  to  make  her  a 
member  of  the  National  Medical 
Association,  being  the  first  woman 
proposed  for  this  honor,  and  she  was 
elected. 

She  has  been  prominently  identified 
with  the  progress  of  the  great  city 
in  many  ways  pertaining  to  her  pro- 
fession, such  as  the  Woman’s  College, 
Home  for  Incurables,  Training 
School  for  Nurses,  and  various  hos- 
pitals. At  present  she  .occupies  the 
chair  of  obstetrics  in  the  Woman’s 
Medical  College,  is  attending  physi- 
cian of  the  Woman’s  Hospital,  at- 
tending physician  of  the  Hospital  for 
Women  and  Children,  gynaecologist 
and  obstetrician  of  Cook  county 
Hospital,  chairman  of  the  hospital 
committee  of  the  Illinois  Training 
School  for  N urses,  member  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  mem- 
ber of  the  Illinois  State  Medical  So- 
ciety, member  of  Chicago  Medical 
Society,  member  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Medical  Society,  and  Chicago 
Medico  Legal  Society. 

Meanwhile  Dr.  Stevenson  has  ac- 
complished much  in  a literary  way, 
her  work  being  largely  in  the  form 
of  essays  and  papers  in  connection 
with  the  Fortnightly  and  Woman’s 
Clubs  of  Chicago,  of  which  she  is  an 
active  member. 

Industrious,  enthusiastic,  and  direct 
as  a student,  and  hence  of  necessity 
well  informed  as  to  what  the  books 
tell  her  of  her  profession,  still,  no  one 
will  ever  think  of  her  as  a “bookish 
woman  ” because  in  adopting  the 


ideas  of  others  they  become  her  own, 
and  in  restating  them  her  words, 
manner  and  application  indicate  that 
she  is  not  quoting  authority,  but  that 
she  is  presenting  the  living  thoughts 
of  her  own  intellect. 

Dr.  Stevenson’s  dynamic  vitality, 
clear  perceptions  and  indomitable  in- 
dustry, are  directed  by  an  unusually 
persistent  and  concentrated  will, which 
would  render  her  arbitral^,  if  it  were 
not  for  her  kindliness  of  disposition 
and  abundant  sympathy.  All  these 
qualities  of  intellect  and  affection  are 
the  elements  of  her  success,  socially 
and  professionally. 

While  she  is  naturally  succesful  in 
her  professional  practice  in  a general 
way,  she  is  especially  fortunate  in  her 
treatment  of  all  those  ailments  in 
which  keen  insight,  ready  tact,  deli- 
cate operation,  and  ministry  to  mind 
and  morals  are  effective  elements  of 
cure.  Her  sense  of  justice  and  her 
warm  sympathy  with  the  needy  and 
the  suffering,  frequently  war  with 
each  other — each  by  turns  gaining 
the  temporary  mastery,  but  her  rev- 
erence of  all  she  deems  sacred  will 
not  allow  either  one  or  the  other  to 
get  far  from  the  true  line  of  sweet 
mercy  with  stern  justice. 

Dr.  Stevenson  is  a true  worker. 
Her  abilities  and  industry  must  ren- 
der her  successful.  She  is  of  neces- 
sity useful  in  her  profession,  but  in 
the  larger  field  . of  arousing  others  to 
work,  directing  their  operations,  and 
thus  multiplying  herself,  she  will 
have  still  grander  success. 
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The  work  upon  various  institutions 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  mankind,  is  in  the  beginning  slow 
and  difficult  to  carry;  later  when  the 
work  begins  to  reflect  great  credit 
upon  those  interested,  it  is  carried 
forward  by  its  own  impetus  and  gains 
supporters  even  from  its  earlier  de- 
tractors. 

In  many  of  those  institutions  which 
are  to-day  the  crown  of  Chicago’s  be- 
nevolence and  philanthropy,  the  first 
organization  shows  a small  number 
of  well  known  names,  and  among 
these  stands  frequently  that  of  Dr. 
Stevenson.  The  influence  of  a phy- 
sician knows  no  limit — not  only  is  it 


often  the  breath  of  life  to  the  individ- 
ual, but  in  the  community,  it  stands 
for  right  living,  for  the  righteousness 
that  means  health  mentally,  physi- 
cally, and  morally.  For  this,  women 
welcome  representatives  of  their  sex 
who,  trained  scientifically,  can  lend 
to  the  public  weal  the  weight  of  that 
conservative  element  in  the  social 
world,  the  vast  number  of  women 
who  otherwise  have  no  voice. 

With  a name  known  already  be- 
yond her  own  country,  American 
women  can  well  be  proud  of  one  who 
is  in  many  ways  the  representative  of 
all  they  hold  dear  and  who  has  never 
failed  to  honor  her  high  calling. 
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V. 


Probably  for  the  same  reason  that 
those  persons  who  were  adult  resi- 
dents of  Chicago  prior  to  1840  have, 
by  common  consent,  been  styled  the 
“ old  settlers  ” of  the  city,  the  men 
who  were  engaged  here  in  the  prac- 
tice of  law  prior  to  that  date  have 
always  been  accounted  the  “pioneers” 
of  the  Chicago  bar.  Just  why  the 
line  should  have  been  drawn  at  1840 
is  not  clearly  apparent  in  either  in- 
stance, but  there  can  be  no  question 
as  to  the  right  of  those  who  estab- 
lished themselves  here  during  the 


first  decade  of  the  city’s  existence  to 
claim  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
pioneer  citizens. 

Limiting  the  membership  of  the 
pioneer  bar  to  this  period  renders  it 
comparatively  easy  to  deal,  to  some 
extent,  with  the  personality  of  the 
men  who  looked  after  the  interests 
of  litigants  in  the  early  Chicago 
courts.  So  much  is  necessary  in  this 
connection,  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
character  and  ability  of  the  pioneers 
individually  and  of  the  bar  of  that 
period  as  a whole. 
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It  may  be  of  interest  first  to  note 
the  fact  that  with  three  or  four  excep- 
tions all  the  lawyers  who  became 
identified  with  the  Chicago  bar  prior 
to  1840  were  from  the  eastern  States, 
and  New  York,  Connecticut,  Massa- 
chusetts and  Vermont  were  the  States 
making  the  most  generous  contribu- 
tions of  legal  talent.  Only  a small 
number  of  the  pioneers  were  men 
who,  even  at  that  period,  would  have 
been  termed  liberally  educated  men, 
and  the  great  majority  of  them  were 
men  who,  in  one  way  or  another,  edu- 
cated themselves. 

Russell  Heacock,  the  first  lawyer 
to  locate  here,  had  learned  the  car- 
penter’s trade  before  he  began  the 
study  of  law.  He  was  born  in  Con- 
necticut, and  when  he  first  came  west 
located  in  St.  Louis.  From  there  he 
came  to  Chicago,  where  he  practiced 
law  until  1849,  when  he  fell  a victim 
to  the  cholera  epidemic  of  that  year. 

Richard  J.  Hamilton,  the  second 
lawyer  to  locate  in  Chicago,  was  a 
Kentuckian  by  birth,  whose  career  in 
Chicago  has  been  previously  noticed 
in  this  series  of  articles.  An  ex- 
tended biographical  sketch  of  Hon. 
John  D.  Caton,  who  came  a few  years 
later,  has  also  been  published  in  this 
connection.  Judge  Caton’s  most  ac- 
tive competitor,  in  fact,  his  only 
active  competitor  when  he  began 
practicing  in  Chicago — Messrs.  Hea- 
cock and  Hamilton  being  at  that  time 
busied  with  non-professional  affairs — 
was  Giles  Spring,  one  of  the  most 
noted  of  the  pioneer  lawyers.  He 


was  born  in  Massachusetts,  and  read 
law  in  Ohio  with  Benjamin  F.  Wade 
and  Joshua  R.  Giddings,  when  those 
two  distinguished  men  were  practic- 
ing  together  in  the  Western  Reserve 
of  the  Buckeye  State. 

Spring’s  education  was  faulty,  but 
a fair  estimate  of  his  ability  as  a law- 
yer has  been  left  on  record  by  a con- 
temporary, who  declares  that  “he  was' 
a phenomenon,”  and  then  goes  on  to 
say:  “ He  was  a natural  born  lawyer. 
His  education  was  quite  limited,  and 
he  paid  little  attention  to  the  rules 
of  grammar;  yet  he  could  present  a 
point  of  law  to  the  court  and  argue 
the  facts  of  a case  to  the  jury  with  a 
clearness  and  force  seldom  equalled. 
He  seemed  sometimes  to  have  an  in- 
tuitive knowledge  of  the  law  and 
mastery  of  its  profoundest  and  most 
subtle  principles.  His  brain  worked 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  and 
with  the  force  of  an  engine.  In  ar- 
gument he  possessed  a keenness  of 
analysis,  a force  of  compact,  crushing 
logic  which  bore  down  all  opposition. 
His  language,  though  sometimes 
homely,  was  always  forcible,  and 
strongly  expressive  of  thought.  He 
was  firm  in  attack,  but  not  often  of- 
fensive. His  most  astounding  powers 
were  exhibited  when  some  new  ques- 
tion arose  in  the  progress  of  a trial. 
However  suddenly  it  might  be  sprung 
and  however  grave  or  abstruse  in 
character,  he  would  instantly,  and 
seemingly  by  a-  flash  of  intuition, 
grasp  it  with  a skill  and  mastery  of 
legal  learning,  which  seemed  possible 
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only  to  the  most  careful  preparation. 
His  resources  appeared  exhaustless.” 

Spring  died,  while  still  a young 
man,  in  1851.  He  was  at  that  time  a 
judge  of  the  Cook  County  Common 
Pleas  Court,  had  been  prominent  in 
politics  as  a member  of  the  Whig 
party,  and  sat  as  a delegate  in  the 
“Free  Soil”  Convention  of  1848  at 
Buffalo. 

Edward  W.  Casey,  a native  of  New 
Hampshire,  practiced  in  Chicago 
four  or  five  years  prior  to  1838,  when 
he  returned  to  New  England.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  a scholarly  man 
and  a thorough  lawyer,  but  given  to 
conviviality  to  such  an  extent  that  on 
one  occasion,  when  he  was  serving  in 
an  official  capacity,  an  objection  was 
raised  to  his  prosecution  of  a vagrancy 
case,  on  the  ground  that  one  vagrant 
could  not  legally  prosecute  another. 

James  Grant,  a North  Carolinian 
by  birth,  began  practicing  in  Chicago 
in  1839.  At  a later  date  he  removed 
to  Iowa — where  judicial  honors  were 
conferred  upon  him — and  still  lives 
at  Davenport,  in  that  State. 

A.  N.  Fullerton,  born  in  Vermont, 
who  was  known  as  one  of  the  pioneer 
lawyers,  after  practicing  three  or  four 
years,  abandoned  his  profession,  en- 
gaged in  commercial  business,  and  at 
his  death  in  Chicago,  in  1880,  left  a 
large  fortune. 

James  H.  Collins  came  from  New 
York  State,  and  located  in  Chicago  at 
the  solicitation  of  his  former  pupil, 
John  D.  Caton.  He  was  chiefly  noted 
for  industry  and  perseverance  as  a 


lawyer,  and  for  his  uncompromising 
hostility  to  slavery  as  a politician. 
He  continued  to  practice  law  in  Chi- 
cago until  1854,  when  he  died  of 
cholera. 

Henry  Moore,  a scholarly  and  brill- 
iant young  lawyer  from  Massachu- 
setts, opened  a law  office  in  Chicago 
very  early  in  the  history  of  the  town, 
but  left  in  1839  on  account  of  failing 
health,  and  died  some  years  later  at 
his  home  in  New  England. 

Buckner  S.  Morris,  of  Kentucky, 
came  to  Chicago  in  1834,  having  pre- 
viously served  as  a member  of  the 
legislature  of  his  native  State,  and  ac- 
quired considerable  distinction  as  a 
lawyer.  He  was  a successful  pioneer 
practitioner,  and  served  with  credit 
as  a judge  of  the  circuit  court  of 
Cook  county,  and  also  as  mayor  of 
the  city.  • 

Grant  Goodrich,  who  came  from 
New  York  to  Chicago  in  1834,  lived 
in  the  city  and  practiced  law  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  some  years 
since.  He  was  a public-spirited  citi- 
zen, an  accomplished  lawyer,  and  for 
several  years  an  honored  member  of 
the  Cook  county  judiciary. 

Royal  Stewart,  of  the  same  State, 
came  early  to  the  city,  and  was  en- 
rolled for  a time  among  the  pioneer 
lawyers.  He  returned  to  New  York 
State,  however,  and  not  much  is 
known  in  the  west  of  his  later  life. 

Wm.  H.  Brown,  a native  of  Con- 
necticut, was  first  known  in  Illinois 
as  the  editor  of  the  Illinois  Intelli- 
gencer, published  at  Vandalia.  He 
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came  to  Chicago  in  1835,  as  cashier 
of  a branch  of  the  State  bank,  estab- 
lished here  at  that  time.  Although  a 
lawyer  by  profession,  he  was  known 
here  as  financier  rather  than  lawyer. 
He  served  as  a member  of  the  State 
legislature  during  the  war,  and  died 
while  traveling  abroad  in  1867. 

James  Curtiss,  a member  of  the 
pioneer  bar,  was  never  an  active  prac- 
titioner. He  held  numerous  local 
offices,  and  was  twice  mayor  of  the 
city. 

Wm.  Stuart  was  registered  as  a 
lawyer  during  the  same  period.  He 
was  better  known,  however,  as  edi- 
tor of  the  Chicago  American  and  post- 
master of  the  city  during  the  admin- 
istrations of  Presidents  Harrison  and 
Tyler.  He  returned  to  New  York, 
his  native  State,  in  1846,  and  turned 
his  attention  to  editing  a newspaper 
at  Binghampton. 

Ebenezer  Peck,  born  in  Portland, 
Maine,  came  to  Chicago  in  1835,  and 
for  many  years  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  members  of  the  bar,  and 
also  a prominent  business  man  of  the 
city.  He  was  an  intimate  personal 
friend  of  President  Lincoln;  was  ap- 
pointed by  him  judge  of  the  Court  of 
Claims  at  Washington,  and  served 
in  this  capacity  until  he  reached  the 
age  of  retirement,  after  which  he 
returned  to  Chicago,  and  died  here 
in  1881. 

Alonzo  Huntington,  of  Vermont, 
came  to  Chicago  at  the  same  time  that 
Judge  Peck  located  here,  and  died 
in  the  same  year  that  the  latter 


passed  away,  after  a long  and  hon- 
orable career  at  the  bar. 

Jonathan  Young  Scammon,  whose 
useful  life  ended  but  a short  time 
since,  was  another  of  the  pioneers 
whose  career  has  previously  been 
sketched  in  this  connection. 

Joseph  Hubbard,  of  Vermont, 
Thomas  Hubbard  and  G.  A.  O.  Beau- 
mont, of  Connecticut,  were  numbered 
among  the  pioneers  for  a short  time, 
but  all  returned  to  the  east  without 
having  filled  any  important  place  at 
the  bar. 

Foster  Ames  Harding,  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  Fletcher  Webster,  of 
Massachusetts,  a son  of  Daniel  Web- 
ster, were  two  out  of  a very  few  of 
the  early  members  of  the  Chicago 
bar,  who  were  college  graduates  and 
classical  scholars.  Harding  grad- 
uated at  Brown  University  and  Web- 
ster at  Dartmouth  College.  They 
practiced  in  Chicago  a short  time  in 
partnership,  and  then  removed  to 
Detroit,  Michigan.  Harding  aban- 
doned the  law,  and  gained  renown  as 
a journalist,  while  Webster’s  ambition 
seems  to  have  been  satisfied  later  by 
an  appointment  as  United  States  Min- 
ister to  China. 

Henry  Brown,  born  in  Connecticut, 
and  a graduate  of  Yale  College,  was 
identified  with  the  bar  from  1836  to 
1849,  when  he  fell  a victim  to  the 
cholera  scourge.  In  addition  to  prac- 
ticing law  he  had  a fondness  for 
writing  history,  and  was  the  author 
of  one  of  the  early  histories  of  Illi- 
nois. 
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Samuel  Lisle  Smith,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, said  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  public  speakers  and 
ablest  advocates  at  the  Chicago  bar 
during  the  period  of  his  connection 
with  it,  died  of  cholera  in  1854,  while 
still  a young  man. 

Justin  Butterfield,  born  in  New 
Hampshire,  was  one  of  the  acknowl- 
edged leaders  of  the  bar  for  many 
years.  Among  all  his  contemporaries 
none  wielded  a greater  influence,  none 
acquitted  himself  more  creditably  un- 
der all  circumstances,  none  was  better 
entitled  to  rank  among  the  great  law- 
yers of  the  west.  He  served  as  com- 
missioner of  the  general  land  office 
at  Washington  under  President  Tyler, 
and  died  in  1855. 

Isaac  N.  Arnold,  noted  as  lawyer, 
statesman  and  author,  began  the 
practice  of  law  in  Chicago  in  1835, 
and  died  here  in  1884.  He  was  born 
in  New  York,  and  after  receiving  an 
academic  education,  studied  law.  He 
was  not  only  an  able  lawyer,  but  took 
an  active  interest  in  public  affairs. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Thirty-seventh 
Congress,  and  served  two  terms  in 
that  body.  Afterward  he  served  as 
auditor  of  the  treasury  for  the  postal 
department  during  a portion  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson’s  administration.  He 
was  not  only  an  admirable  public 
speaker,  but  an  admirable  writer. 
After  his  retirement  from  public  life 
he  wrote  a history  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, a work  for  which  his  many  years 
of  intimate  association  with  the 
“ great  emancipator”  peculiarly  fitted 


him.  Afterward  he  published  a life 
of  Benedict  Arnold,  and  made  many 
valuable  contributions  to  historical 
literature. 

Mark  Skinner,  who  served  the  pub- 
lic as  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Cook 
County  Common  Pleas  Court  one  or 
more  terms,  Hugh  T.  Dickey,  who 
also  sat  on  the  bench,  and  E.  G.  Ryan, 
late  chief  justice  of  Wisconsin,  were 
also  among  the  lawyers  who  practiced 
in  the  pioneer  courts  of  this  city. 

Norman  B.  Judd,  minister  to  Ber- 
lin during  President  Lincoln’s  first 
administration,  and  later  collector  of 
the  port  of  Chicago,  began  his  pro- 
fessional career  also  in  1836,  and  his 
name  is  one  which  sheds  lustre  upon 
the  bar,  with  which  he  was  identified. 

Judge  George  Maniere,  also  a law- 
yer of  great  ability  and  high  charac- 
ter; Thomas  Hoyne,  whose  tragic 
death  in  a railway  accident  some 
years  since  cast  a gloom  over  a circle 
of  personal  friends,  larger,  perhaps, 
than  had  any  other  old  resident  of 
Chicago;  John  Wentworth,  noted  as 
lawyer,  politician  and  journalist,  of 
Titanic  physique,  and  mind  propor- 
tionately strong;  and  George  W. 
Meeker,  a scholarly  man  and  thor- 
ough lawyer,  but  afflicted  with  physic- 
al infirmities,  were  also  members  of 
the  bar  during  the  pioneer  period. 

All  these  came  to  Chicago  as  young 
men.  A majority  of  them  began 
their  professional  careers  here,  and  a 
remarkably  large  proportion  of  them 
developed  into  able  and  widely 
known  members  of  their  profession. 
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HON.  BURTON  C.  COOK. 


When  the  Republican  Party  held 
its  Second  National  Convention,  in  the 
old  wigwam  at  Chicago,  in  i860,  it 
was  a distinguished  Chicago  lawyer 
who  placed  Abraham  Lincoln  in 
nomination  for  the  presidency  of  the 
United  States.  When  the  Third  Na- 
tional Convention  of  the  Party  of 
Union  and  Liberty  met  in  Baltimore, 
four  years  later,  it  was  another  emi- 
nent Illinois  lawyer,  afterwards  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Chicago 
bar,  who  placed  “ The  Great  Emanci- 
pator ” a second  time  in  nomination 
for  the  presidency.  The  first  of  these 
noted  Illinoisans,  Hon.  Norman  B. 
Judd,  has  been  dead  some  years. 
The  second,  Hon.  Burton  C.  Cook, 
retired  from  the  active  practice  of 
law  only  two  or  three  years  since,  and 
still  devotes  a considerable  portion  of 
his  time  to  professional  work. 

There  are  few  men  now  living,  who 
have  had  to  do  with  more  stirring 
events,  or  events  calculated  to  a 
greater  extent  to  shape  the  destinies 
of  the  nation,  than  Burton  C.  Cook, 
who  has  lived  a full  half  century  of 
public  and  professional  life  in  Illinois. 

He  was  born  on  the  nth  of  May, 
1819,  m Monroe  County,  N.  Y.,  his 
father  being  Rev.  Chauncey  Cook, 
a Congregational  minister  of  that 
State.  The  family  is  of  New  Eng- 


land origin,  having  descended  from 
Henry  Cook,  who  came  from  Kent, 
England,  and  located  at  Salem, 
Mass.,  in  1638. 

After  completing  an  academic 
course  of  study,  Burton  C.  Cook  read 
law  for  a short  time  with  Joseph  Cart- 
ter,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  brother  of 
David  K.  Cartter,  afterwards  Chief 
Justice  of  ttie  District  of  Columbia. 
He  then  came  to  Ottawa,  111.,  and  en- 
tered the  law  office  of  Judge  T.  L. 
Dickey — who  sat  for  many  years  upon 
the  Supreme  Bench  of  the  State — 
where  he  completed  his  preliminary 
course  of  study,  and  entered  upon 
the  practice  of  law,  in  1840. 

Six  years  of  practice  at  the  Ottawa 
bar  gained  for  him  the  reputa- 
tion of  a thorough  lawyer,  and 
in  1846,  he  was  elected  by  the 
Legislature  to  the  office  of  States  At- 
torney, for  the  Ninth  Judicial  Dis- 
trict, to  serve  for  two  years.  At  that 
time  what  was  known  as  the  Ninth 
Judicial  District,  was  composed  of 
the  Counties  of  La  Salle,  Kendall, 
Kane,  De  Kalb,  Bureau,  Stark,  Pe- 
oria, Marshall,  and  Putnam.  It  cov- 
ered a large  area  of  country,  which 
in  the  early  history  of  the  State,  was 
over-run  by  criminals  of  every  class 
and  description.  A vigorous  prose- 
cution of  these  criminal  classes,  car- 
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ried  on  without  fear  or  favor,  followed 
Mr.  Cook’s  induction  into  the  office 
of  States  Attorney,  and  as  a conse- 
quence his  labors  were  exceedingly 
arduous,  while  many  of  his  experi- 
ences were  of  that  thrilling  character 
which  constituted  a prominent  fea- 
ture of  this  branch  of  the  practice  of 
the  law,  in  the  days  of  the  pioneer 
western  courts.  It  was  necessary  for 
him  to  be  present  at  all  the  sittings 
of  the  court  in  various  portions  of 
the  district,  and  long  tedious  trips 
had  to  be  made  from  one  point  to 
another,  by  stage  or  private  con- 
veyance, sometimes  on  horseback,  in 
all  kinds  of  weather,  and  not  infre- 
quently under  trying  and  distressing 
circumstances. 

In  1848  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Hart,  a daughter  of  Judge 
Orris  Hart,  of  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  and  the 
same  year  he  was  re-elected  by  popu- 
lary  vote  to  the  office  of  States  At- 
torney for  a term  of  four  years.  He 
continued  to  reside  at  Ottawa,  and  in 
1852,  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of 
office  as  District  Attorney,  he  was 
elected  to  the  State  Senate,  for  a 
term  of  four  years. 

It  was  while  serving  this  term  in 
the  Senate  that  he  came  to  the  front 
as  a political  leader,  and  was  one  of 
the  five  men  who  became  the  virtual 
founders  of  a new  party  in  the  State 
of  Illinois.  These  five  men  were  State 
Senators  Norman  B.  Judd,  Burton  C. 
Cook,  and  John  M.  Palmer,  and  Rep- 
resentatives Baker  and  Allen.  The 
three  first  named  had  been  elected  to 


the  Legislature  as  Democrats,  and 
the  two  last  named  as  Whigs.  While 
all  of  these  men  were  more  or  less  de- 
voted to  the  political  organizations 
with  which  they  were  nominally 
identified,  they  were  interested  above 
every  thing  else,  in  preventing  as  far 
as  possible,  the  extension  of  slavery. 
This  they  looked  upon  as  the  issue  of 
vital  importance  to  the  nation  at  that 
time.  In  May  of  1854,  Congress  had 
passed  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  re- 
pealing the  Missouri  Compromise, 
which  defined  the  limits  of  slave  ter- 
ritory. When  the.  Illinois  Legislature 
convened  in  the  following  January, 
an  opportunity  presented  itself  to 
that  body  for  expressing  its  senti- 
ment, concerning  the  act  which  threw 
down  the  bars,  and  opened  up  the 
way  for  the  extension  of  slavery  into 
the  territories  of  the  United  States. 
A United  States  Senator  was  to  be 
elected,  and  General  James  Shields, 
who  had  supported  the  Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill,  was  a candidate  for  re- 
election.  Including  all  who  had  been 
elected  to  the  Legislature  as  Demo- 
crats, that  party  had  two  majority  on 
joint  ballot.  The  three  above  named, 
however,  refused  to  recognize  any 
party  necessity  or  obligation,  which 
would  prevent  them  from  throwing 
all  their  influence  in  favor  of  the  re- 
turn of  a pronounced  anti-slavery 
man  to  the  United  States  Senate. 
The  two  Whigs,  Baker  and  Allen,  as- 
sumed the  same  attitude,  and  when 
the  Whigs  and  Democrats  held  their 
respective  caucuses  to  nominate  can- 
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didates  for  the  Senatorship,  the  five 
members,  who  soon  became  known  as 
the  Anti-Kansas-Nebraska  Party,  re- 
fused to  attend  these  caucuses. 

General  Shields  was  nominated  by 
the  Democrats  and  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  put  forward  by  the  Whigs,  with 
the  expectation  that  he  would  receive 
the  support  of  the  Anti-Nebraska 
Democrats.  Lincoln  had  himself 
been  elected  a member  of  the  Legis- 
lature from  Sangamon  county,  but 
when  he  discovered  that  an  Anti-Ne- 
braska Legislature  had  been  elected, 
he  announced  his  intention  of  becom- 
ing a candidate  for  United  States 
Senator,  and  declined  to  qualify  as  a 
member  of  the  Legislature.  A new 
election  was  ordered  and  it  turned 
out  unfortunately,  that  a Democrat 
was  elected  from  Sangamon  county, 
in  place  of  a Whig,  as  expected,  and 
one  more  vote  was  secured  for  Gen- 
eral Shields. 

For  some  weeks  after  the  Legisla- 
ture convened,  nothing  but  the  Sena- 
torial election  was  thought  of.  The 
excitement  ran  high,  and  conferences 
of  the  friends  of  the  Senatorial  aspi- 
rants were  in  session  at  almost  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  night.  It  was 
soon  discovered  that  neither  Shields 
nor  Lincoln  could  be  elected  without 
the  votes  of  two  or  more  of  the  five 
determined  and  uncompromising  Free 
Soilers,  and  these  votes  could  not  be 
gotten  for  either  of  the  candidates. 

The  necessary  number  of  votes 
might  have  been  secured  for  Lincoln, 
as  both  Judd  and  Cook  were  friendly 
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to  him,  but  for  one  thing.  The  five 
Legislators  who  held  the  balance  of 
power,  comprising  a small  and  easily 
handled  party,  held  many  earnest 
conferences  from  day  to  day,  to  de- 
termine where  their  opportunities 
lay,  and  what  course  it  would  be  best 
for  them  to  finally  pursue. 

As  a result  of  these  conferences, 
they  reached  the  conclusion  that  an 
opportunity  presented  itself  for  the 
formation  of  a new  political  organi- 
zation in  Illinois,  which  should  unite 
and  bring  together  for  harmonious 
action,  the  Anti-slavery  elements  of 
both  the  Whig  and  Democratic 
parties. 

They  were  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Whig  party  could  be  carried  almost 
bodity  into  the  new  organization,  but 
in  order  to  build  up  a dominant  party 
in  the  State,  it  was  necessary  that 
there  should  be  large  accessions  to  it 
from  the  Democratic  ranks.  To  bring 
this  about,  it  was  decided  to  put  for- 
ward a “Free  Soil”  Democrat  as  a 
candidate  of  the  proposed  new  party, 
for  the  United  States  Senatorship. 
After  much  deliberation  it  was  de- 
cided that  Hon.  Lyman  Trumbull, 
who  at  that  time  had  just  been  elected 
a Representative  in  Congress,  after 
serving  with  distinction  on  the  Su- 
preme Dench  of  the  State,  and  in 
other  official  capacities,  was  the  most 
available  man  whom  the  new  party 
managers  could  put  forward  as  a 
candidate  for  Senator. 

At  the  proper  time,  without  any 
flourish  of  trumpets,  they  commenced 
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casting  their  ballots  for  Trumbull 
each  time  that  a vote  was  called  in 
the  Legislature.  Their  candidate 
gained  ground  steadily  until  the 
Democrats,  fearing  a stampede  from 
General  Shields,  withdrew  his  name, 
to  substitute  that  of  Governor  Joel 
A.  Matteson,  who  was  presented  as 
their  caucus  nominee.  This  change 
of  candidates  availed  them  nothing. 
Lincoln  threw  the  weight  of  his  in- 
fluence in  favor  of  Trumbull,  w'ho 
was  elected,  and  the  Republican 
Party,  although  it  had  not  at  that 
time  been  named,  gained  its  first  vic- 
tory in  Illinois. 

In  1856,  Mr.  Cook  was  returned  to 
the  State  Senate  as  a Republican. 
During  the  four  years  preceding  the 
nomination  and  election  of  Lincoln 
to  the  presidency,  he  took  an  active 
part  in  politics,  and  there  are  few,  if 
any,  of  the  ante-bellum  politicians 
now  living,  who  are  so  thoroughly 
conversant  as  he,  with  all  the  circum- 
stances which  led  up  to  that  nomina- 
tion, and  the  means  by  which  it  was 
brought  about. 

He  was  one  of  the  fifteen  or  twenty 
Republican  party  leaders  of  the  State, 
who  held  a memorable  meeting,  in 
i860,  on  the  open  prarie,  out  of  reach  of 
reporters  or  eaves-droppers,  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  of  presenting  an  Il- 
linois Republican  as  a candidate  for 
the  presidential  nomination.  Their 
decision  being  that  a candidate 
should  be  presented  to  the  coming 
National  Convention,  and  that  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  should  be  that  candidate, 


a list  of  names  was  made  out  and 
submitted  to  Lincoln,  from  which  he 
was  to  select  the  names  of  those  who 
would  be  satisfactory  to  him  as  dele- 
gates to  the  convention.  The  delegates 
whom  Mr.  Lincoln  was  virtually  al- 
lowed to  name,  were  elected,  and  Mr. 
Cook  was  among  the  number.  A 
more  enthusiastic  body  of  men  never 
attended  a National  Convention,  but 
when  the  convention  met  on  the  16th 
day  of  May,  i860,  they  discovered 
that  the3^  were  not  fully  prepared  to 
cope  with  the  trained  politicians  of 
the  Eastern  States.  When  the  names 
of  candidates  were  mentioned  at  the 
first  day’s  sitting  of  the  convention, 
the  Illinois  delegates  were  surprised 
to  note  that  the  friends  of  Lincoln 
could  raise  but  a puny  cheer,  com- 
pared with  that  which  went  up  for 
William  H.  Seward,  the  New  York 
candidate.  They  were  shrewd  enough 
to  discover  that  Mr.  Seward’s  appa- 
rent popularity  in  the  convention, 
was  due  in  a great  measure  to  the 
fact  that  a large  number  of  his  friends 
had  been  admitted  to  the  wigwam, 
with  instructions  to  make  themselves 
heard,  and  their  presence  felt,  when- 
ever an  opportunity  for  so  doing  pre- 
sented itself.  The  Illinois  delegates 
had  neglected  to  make  any  such  sys- 
tematic arrangements  for  “spontane- 
ous outbursts  of  enthusiasm  ” on 
behalf  of  their  candidate,  at  the  first 
day’s  session;  but  when  the  conven- 
tion again  met,  this  matter  had  been 
attended  to  under  the  supervision  of 
Norman  B.  Judd,  who  was  chairman 
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of  the  delegation,  and  Mr.  Cook,  who 
was,  perhaps,  his  most  active  assistant 
in  arranging  and  carrying  out  “ the 
plan  of  campaign.”  On  the  following 
day,  two  enthusiastic  Illinois  Repub- 
licans, who  had  up  to  that  time  re- 
mained away  from  the  convention, 
and  who  were  noted  above  all  else 
for  the  immensity  of  their  lung 
power,  were  on  hand,  and  under 
their  leadership  the  cheers  which  went 
up  for  Lincoln  almost  raised  the  roof 
of  the  wigwam. 

On  the  evening  of  the  second  day 
of  the  convention,  Mr.  Cook  was  pre- 
sent at  the  conference  ot  Representa- 
tives of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Iowa, 
which  was  held  in  the  top  story  of 
the  old  Tremont  House,  and  resulted 
in  an  arrangement  being  entered  into 
which  secured  Lincoln’s  nomination 
on  the  following  day.  Each  of  the 
States  named  sent  three  delegates  to 
this  conference,  and  when  it  ad- 
journed at  midnight,  the  agreement 
which  had  been  reached  was,  that 
when  the  balloting  for  candidates 
commenced,  if  Lincoln  should  receive 
a certain  number  of  votes,  enough 
additional  votes  should  be  given  him 
by  the  States  represented  in  the  con- 
ference to  insure  his  nomination.  If 
Lincoln  failed  to  receive  this  number 
of  votes,  other  candidates  were  to  be 
balloted  for  by  the  combination  in 
the  order  agreed  upon.  That  he 
would  receive  the  specified  number 
of  votes  the  Illinois  delegates  were 


reasonably  certain,  and  they  looked 
upon  his  nomination  as  assured. 

When  Mr.  Cook  came  down  from 
the  conference,  he  found  Horace 
Greeley  just  sending  to  the  New  York 
Tribune  a dispatch,  to  the  effect  that 
Seward  would  be  nominated  the  next 
morning,  but  for  obvious  reasons,  he 
refrained  from  giving  him  the  infor- 
mation which  would  have  enabled 
the  great  editor  to  make  a more  reli- 
able newspaper  prediction.  No  part 
of  the  plan  of  the  Illinoisans  miscar- 
ried, and  on  the  18th  of  May,  Lincoln 
was  nominated  on  the  third  ballot. 

It  was  just  after  the  nomination 
had  been  made,  and  while  the  Illinois 
delegates  were  together  at  their  head- 
quarters receiving  the  congratula- 
tions showered  upon  them,  that  the 
irrepressible  Senator  “Jim”  Nye, 
then  of  New  York,  perpetrated  his 
famous  joke  at  the  expense  of  Thur- 
low  Weed. 

Weed,  who  was  looked  upon  as  one 
of  the  most  astute  politicians  in  the 
United  States,  was  at  the  head  of  the 
New  York  delegation  and  had  man- 
aged Seward’s  campaign.  After  his 
defeat,  Nye  called  at  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  jollifying  Illinoisans,  and 
informed  them  that  he  wished  to  pre- 
sent for  their  consideration,  a request 
which  came  from  the  New  York  dele- 
gation. When  asked  what  the  re- 
quest was  he  replied  with  great  grav- 
ity that,  “ The  New  York  Republicans 
would  like  to  have  Illinois  send  a 
couple  of  her  young  politicians  back 
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to  the  Empire  State  to  teach  school, 
in  order  that  Thurlow  Weed  might 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  attend.” 

Mr.  Cook  was  a delegate  to  the 
Second  Convention  which  nominated 
Lincoln,  and  as  has  been  already 
stated,  presented  his  name  to  that  con- 
vention. 

While  serving  as  a member  of  the 
State  Legislature,  he  was  one  of  the 
framers  of  the  Free  School  Law,  un- 
der which,  with  various  amendments, 
the  present  magnificent  common 
.school  system  of  Illinois  has  been 
built  up,  and  he  was  also  the  author 
of  the  first  law  giving  to  married 
women  the  right  to  hold  property  in 
their  own  names,  in  the  State. 

In  1861,  in  company  with  ex-Gover- 
nor  Wood,  Stephen  T.  Logan,  John 
M.  Palmer,  and  Thomas  J.  Turner, 
he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Yates 
to  represent  Illinois  in  the  “ Peace 
Congress”  which  met  at  Washing- 
ton. When  that  body  recommended 
to  Congress  as  a basis  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  differences  between  the 
slave  and  free  States,  legislation 
which  would  insure  the  perpetuity  if 
not  the  extension  of  slavery,  Mr.  Cook 
and  Governor  Wood  were  among  the 
delegates  who  protested  against  such 
action,  and  caused  their  protest  to  be 
spread  upon  the  journal  of  the  con- 
ference. 

While  in  Washington  at  that  time, 
he  listened  with  mingled  feelings  of 
grief  and  indignation  to  the  farewell 
address  of  Jefferson  Davis  in  the 
Senate,  and  four  years  later,  stand- 


ing in  the  same  place,  he  saw  Blanche 
K.  Bruce,  who  had  been  born  a slave, 
take  the  oath  of  a Senator  of  the 
United  States  and  pass  to  the  seat 
which  Davis  had  left  vacant. 

In  1864,  he  was  elected  a Represen- 
tative in  Congress  from  the  Sixth 
District  of  Illinois,  and  was  re-elected 
in  1866,  1868  and  1870,  from  the  same 
district.  He  resigned  in  1871,  to  re- 
sume the  practice  of  law,  so  that  his 
term  of  service  in  Congress  covered  a 
period  of  something  less  than  four 
full  terms.  During  this  time  he  was 
recognized  as  one  of  the  abler  mem- 
bers of  that  body,  both  in  the  com- 
mittee room  and  upon  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

While  serving  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Railroads  and  Canals, 
he  introduced  a bill  proposing  to  pro- 
vide for  the  building  of  a govern- 
ment postal  and  military  railroad, 
between  the  cities  of  Washington  and 
New  York,  and  in  support  of  this 
measure  he  made  a speech  in  which 
he  laid  down  the  principle,  that  the 
provision  of  the  Constitution,  which 
delegates  to  Congress  the  right  “ to 
regulate  commerce  with  foreign  na- 
tions and  among  the  several  States,” 
empowers  that  body  to  authorize  the 
building  of  railroads,  to  the  same  ex- 
tent that  it  is  empowered  to  author- 
ize the  construction  or  improvement 
of  waterways. 

As  a member  of  the  Committee  on 
Elections,  in  the  case  of  the  late 
Senator  Beck,  who  at  that  time  had 
just  been  elected  to  the  lower  branch 
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of  Congress  from  a Kentucky  district, 
Mr.  Cook  reported  the  measure  which 
governed  the  action  of  the  House  in 
the  admission  of  the  Southern  mem- 
bers-elect,  who  had  been  active  par- 
ticipants in  the  rebellion;  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
he  prepared  a report  which  embodied 
the  principles  since  made  the  basis  of 
national  legislation  against  polygamy. 
The  occasion  which  brought  out  the 
last  named  report,  was  the  reference 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  of  a me- 
morial adopted  by  the  Legislature  of 
Utah,  praying  Congress  to  repeal  the 
then  existing  law  against  polygamy. 
The  report  submitted  by  Mr.  Cook, 
set  forth  that  the  family  is  the  basis 
of  society  and  government,  that  po- 
lygamy is  calculated  to  destroy  the 
family  relation,  and  for  that  reason 
it  was  subversive  of  good  government 
and  should  be  dealt  with  accordingly. 


The  recommendation  contained  in 
the  report  was,  not  only  that  the  law 
in  force  should  remain  upon  the  stat- 
ute books,  but  that  there  should  be 
additional  legislation  relative  to  po- 
lygamy, which  was  deemed  necessary 
to  make  the  law  fully  effective. 

When  he  retired  from  Congress, 
Mr.  Cook  removed  to  Chicago,  to  ac- 
cept the  position  of  General  Solicitor 
of  the  Chicago  & Northwestern 
Railroad  Company.  This  position  he 
held  for  fifteen  years,  becoming  dis- 
tinguished throughout  the  west  for 
his  broad  knowledge  of  corporation, 
and  particularly  of  railroad  law. 

As  a public  man  he  has  borne  his 
part  well  in  some  of  the  most  stirring 
events  of  the  nation’s  history,  and  as 
a lawyer  he  has  ranked  with  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Illinois  bar. 

Howard  Louis  Conard. 
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HON.  ELLIOTT  ANTHONY. 


The  history  of  the  Anthony  family 
in  America,  dates  back  to  the  period 
when  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island 
furnished  asylum  to  the  much  abused 
and  persecuted  quakers.  to  which 
religious  sect  tthe  Anthonys  belong- 
ed. Before  the  Revolutionary  war 
they  were  conspicuous  among  the 
colonists  for  inteligence,  industry, 
and  good  citizenship.  In  the  strug- 
gle for  independence  they  were  ac- 
tive participants  ; and  some  of  the 
descendants  have  been  among  the 
most  noted  of  those  whose  public 
services  contributed,  not  only  to  the 
building  up  of  the  little  common- 
wealth of  Rhode  Island,  but  to  that 
of  the  great  nation  of  which  it  con- 
stitutes a part. 

Naturally  an  enterprising  and  am- 
bitious people  they  were  largely  rep- 
resented among  those  brave  and 
hardy  pioneers,  who  moved  westward 
from  the  eastern  states,  in  the  early 
years  of  the  present  century.  Isaac 
Anthony  a farmer  by  occupation,  and 
an  intelligent  man  of  affairs,  who  was 
born  on  the  Island  near  Newport, 
was  among  the  young  men  who  found 
a home  in  Central  New  York  during 
that  period.  His  mother  was  a Chase 
and  of  the  same  family  connections 
as  that  of  the  late  Salmon  P.  Chase, 


Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  On  his  removal 
from  Rhode  Island  to  Washington 
County,  New  York,  he  married  Per- 
melia  Phelps,  a lineal  descendant  of 
the  Phelps  family  of  Vermont,  who 
migrated  at  an  early  period  from 
Connecticut  to  that  state,  one  of 
which  family  became  part  owner  of 
the  great  Western  Reserve  of  Ohio. 

The  family  of  Isaac  Anthony  con- 
sisted of  four  sons  and  four  daugh- 
ters, six  of  whom  grew  up  to  become 
residents  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  and 
one  of  whom  has  been  for  many 
years  a distinguished  member  of  the 
Chicago  bar.  At  any  time  within  the 
past  decade,  when  the  courts  of  Cook 
county  have  been  in  session,  a rea- 
sonably close  observer,  in  passing 
through  the  various  judicial  depart- 
ments, would  have  been  impressed 
by  the  dignified  bearing  and  Victor 
Hugo-type  appearance  of  one  of  the 
presiding  judges  of  the  Superior 
Court.  A man  of  massive  physique, 
broad  shouldered  and  deep  chested, 
with  a cast  of  features  stern  enough 
to  forbid  trifling  in  the  presence  of 
the  court,  and  yet  kindly  enough  to 
encourage  the  timid  barrister  to  put 
forth  his  best  effort,  or  to  assure  the 
still  more  timid  witness  of  the  proper 
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conservation  of  his  rights  and  privi- 
leges, the  judicial  presence  in  this  in- 
stance, adds  to  the  dignity  of  the 
judicial  position. 

Hon.  Elliott  Anthony — the  jurist  to 
whom  allusion  is  made  in  the  fore- 
going paragraph — came  to  Illinois, 
immediately  after  his  admission  to 
the  bar  of  New  York  State  in  1851, 
and  since  1852  he  has  been  a member 
of  the  Chicago  bar. 

He  was  born  in  the  town  of  Spaf- 
ford,  Onondaga  County,  New  York, 
June  10th,  1827.  As  a boy  he  is  said 
to  have  had  an  intense  liking  for 
books,  and  he  developed  early  an 
ambition  to  enter  professional  life. 
His  father’s  farm  however  demanded 
a considerable  share  of  his  attention 
up  to  the  time  that  he  became  eigh- 
teen years  of  age,  and  in  consequence 
of  this  demand  his  attendance  at 
school  was  somewhat  desultory  and 
irregular.  Determing  at  this  time 
to  secure  a classical  education,  he  en- 
tered Cortland  academy,  where  he 
spent  two  years  fitting  himself  for 
college.  At  this  institution,  then  one 
of  the  renowned  academies  of  Cen- 
tral New  York,  he  applied  himself  to 
study  to  such  good  purpose,  that 
when  he  entered  Hamilton  college  in 
1847,  he  was  able  to  secure  admission 
to  the  sophomore,  class.  In  1850  he 
graduated  with  honor  from  Hamilton 
college,  and  at  once  commenced  the 
study  of  law,  with  Professor  Theo- 
dore W.  Dwight,  at  a later  date  presi- 
dent of  the  Columbia  Law  School  of 
New  York  City. 


In  the  summer  of  1851,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  at  Oswego,  New 
York,  and  soon  afterward  sought  a 
field  for  professional  labor  in  the 
west.  He  first  located  at  Sterling, 
Illinois,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the 
practice  one  year.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  he  returned  to  New  York  and 
was  married  to  Mary  Dwight,  sister 
to  his  law  preceptor,  and  a grand- 
daughter of  President  Timothy 
Dwight  of  Yale  College.  After  his 
marriage,  he  returned  to  Illinois  and 
changed  his  location  from  Sterling  to 
Chicago,  where  he  has  achieved  the 
distinction  in  professional  and  public 
life,  to  which  his  superior  attain- 
ments, his  high  character  and  inde- 
fatigable labors  entitled  him.  As  a 
young  lawyer  he  exhibited  great  force 
of  character,  energy  and  industry, 
along  with  superior  educational  and 
natural  qualifications  for  his  calling. 
These  constituted  the  principal  en- 
dowments with  which  he  began  pro- 
fessional life.  When  he  opened  an 
office  in  Chicago,  a copy  of  Black- 
stone’s  Commentaries  constituted  his 
library,  and  a very  limited  amount  of 
money  represented  his  entire  fortune. 
The  obstacles  which  he  had  to  over- 
come, were  therefore  of  that  charac- 
ter which  accustoms  men  who  have 
well  defined  aims  and  fixed  purposes 
in  life,  to  self  sacrifice,  and  which 
leads  to  the  fullest  development  of 
their  resources.  They  were  of  the 
character  which  develops  strong,  self 
reliant,  and  courageous  men,  who  be- 
come moulders  of  public  sentiment, 
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and  by  common  consent,  lit  persons 
to  assume  important  responsibilities, 
and  become  representatives  of  the 
people  in  the  conduct  of  public  af- 
fairs. 

So  closely  did  Mr.  Anthony  apply 
himself  to  study,  after  he  had  once 
fairly  entered  upon  his  professional 
career,  that  within  two  years  from 
the  time  that  he  had  located  in 
Chicago,  he  had  prepared  and  pub- 
lished a digest  of  the  Illinois  Supreme 
Court  reports  which  was  received 
with  favor  by  the  bar  of  the  State, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  had  estab- 
lished himself  successfully  in  business 
as  a practitioner. 

In  1856  he  was  elected  City  At- 
torney of  Chicago,  and  sometime 
afterward  was  called  upon  to  fill  the 
important  position  of  Corporation 
Counsel. 

The  Galena  & Chicago  Railroad 
Company  made  him  its  general  solic- 
tor after  he  had  devoted  something 
like  a dozen  years  to  active  practice, 
and  he  retained  this  position  until 
this  pioneer  Illinois  railroad  became 
a part  of  the  Chicago  & Northwes- 
tern Railway  system.  This  consoli- 
dation of  railroad  interests  occasioned 
litigation  of  a kind  with  which 
the  western  courts  had  had  little,  if 
anything  to  do,  prior  to  that  time. 
The  non-consenting  stock  and  bond- 
holders of  the  Galena  & Chicago 
corporation,  brought  an  action  to 
have  the  agreement  of  consolidation 
set  aside,  and  Judge  Anthony  was 
retained  to  take  charge  of  the  case 


in  their  interest.  Acting  in  this  capac- 
ity he  became  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicious  figures  in  a suit  at  law,  in- 
volving questions  of  vast  importance 
to  the  railroad  interests  of  the  United 
States.  On  behalf  of  his  clients, 
Judge  Anthony  contested  the  legality 
of  the  consolidation  in  both  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Illinois  and  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  His  argu- 
ments are  declared  to  have  been  a 
masterly  presentation  and  analysis  of 
the  law  applicable  to  the  points  at 
issue,  and  his  clients  were  entirely 
successful  in  securing  full  recogni- 
tion and  protection  of  their  interests. 

In  1862  he  was  chosen  a member  of 
the  convention  called  for  the  purpose 
of  revising  the  constitution  of  Illinois, 
but  sat  through  its  sessions  with  the 
political  minority  party,  which  had 
but  little  to  do  with  shaping  the  pro- 
visions of  the  instrument  submitted 
to  the  people  for  adoption,  and  de- 
feated by  an  overwhelming  majority. 
In  1870  another  convention  was 
called  for  the  same  purpose,  and  of 
this  body  Judge  Anthony  was  also  a 
member,  under  different  and  more 
favorable  circumstances.  The  politi- 
cal party  with  which  he  has  affiliated 
since  its  organization,  the  minority 
party  in  the  convention  of  1862, 
controlled  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  1870.  He  was,  therefore, 
in  a position  to  exercise  an  important 
influence  in  shaping  the  organic  law 
of  the  State.  His  speeches  on  the 
“ powers  of  the  convention  ” attracted 
general  attention  to  his  broad  knowl- 
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edge  of  the  subject  under  discussion 
and  also  to  his  familiarity  with  con- 
stitutional law.  He  was  made  chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  convention,  and  was  one  of  the 
men  who  took  an  exceedingly  prom- 
inent part  in  framing  and  sustaining, 
upon  the  floor  of  the  convention,  the 
provisions  of  the  present  State  con- 
stitution. 

In  1880  he  was  elected  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Cook 
county,  and  re-elected  to  the  same 
office  in  1886.  In  this  position  he  has 
become  recognized  as  a leading  jurist, 
in  next  to  the  largest  of  the  cities  of 
the  United  States,  and  this  entitles 
him  to  further  recognition  as  one  of 
the  able  jurists  of  the  country. 

While  giving  close  attention  to  the 
business  of  his  profession,  during  his 
long  term  of  service  as  a member  of 
the  Chicago  bar,  he  has  also  found 
time  to  render  valuable  services  to 
the  public  in  various  ways.  The 
Chicago  Law  Institute,  with  its  splen- 
did library,  and  other  facilities  for 
broadening  the  knowledge  and  eleva- 
ting the  standard  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession in  Chicago,  is  largely  indebt- 
ed to.  Judge  Anthony  for  its  existence, 
as  he  was  the  author  of  its  original 
charter,  and  the  chief  agent  in  secur- 
ing its  incorporation.  In  aiding  to 
establish  the  public  library  of  Chic- 
ago, the  public  parks  of  the  city,  and 
in  the  encouragement  and  promotion 
of  public  improvements  generally,  he 
has  always  been  conspicuously  active. 

He  participated  in  the  formation  of 


the  Republican  party  in  Illinois,  and 
has  always  been  a warm  supporter 
of  its  policies  and  principles.  Prior 
to  his  acceptance  of  a judicial  posi- 
tion, he  seldom  failed  to  take  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  state  and  national 
campaigns,  as  an  expounder  of  the 
doctrines  of  his  party,  and  in  1880  he 
was  an  influential  delegate  to  the 
convention  which  nominated  General 
Garfield  for  President  of  the  United 
States.  . 

Literature  and  farming  constitute 
the  diversions  which  Judge  Anthony 
allows  himself.  His  private  library 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  care- 
fully selected  in  Chicago,  and  his 
contributions  to  the  press  have  cov- 
ered a wide  range  of  subjects,  many 
of  his  historical  contributions  having 
been  especially  interesting  and  valua- 
ble. 

He  has  spent  many  of  his  vacations 
in  traveling  in  Europe,  and  within 
the  last  few  years,  has  visited  almost 
every  country  north  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, including  Russia,  Turkey, 
Greece,  Italy  and  Spain.  .Few  Amer- 
icans possess  so  broad  a knowledge 
of  all. these  countries  as  he,  and  a 
still  smaller  number  of  his  country- 
men have  written  of  them  so  much 
that  is  instructive  and  entertaining. 

His  position  in  his  adopted  State  is 
one  of  great  influence.  He  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  foremost  citi- 
zens of  that  great  Commonwealth, 
and  is  justly  entitled  to  its  highest 
honors. 

Howard  Louis  Coward. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


The  recent  death  ol  Jeptha  H.  Wade,  one 
of  the  early  telegraph  builders  and  owners  of 
America,  has  called  out  a number  of  state- 
ments concerning  the  initial  days  of  that 
great  invention.  Some  points  of  general  and 
special  interest  in  connection  therewith  may 
be  found  in  the  following  extract  from  a let- 
ter from  the  pen  of  the  venerable  James  D. 
Reid,  who  now  occupies  the  position  of 
United  States  Consul  at  Dumferline,  Scot- 
land: “ Although  I am  not  at  all  anxious 
publicly  to  claim  the  peculiar  and  very  inter- 
esting place  my  friends  seem  to  take  so  much 
pleasure  in  assigning  to  me,  there  is  this  to 
be  said  as  a matter  of  correct  telegraph  his- 
tory, that  neither  Prof.  Morse,  with  whom  I 
was  on  the  most  intimate  terms,  nor  Mr.  Al- 
fred Vail,  who  was  also  my  very  valued 
friend,  ever  had,  at  any  time,-  any  super- 
vision or  official  direction  of  any  kind  with 
any  telegraph  line  built  for  commercial  uses 
or  employment.  Prof.  Morse  superintended 
the  construction  of  the  government  experi- 
mental line  between  Baltimore  and  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Vail  acting  as  his  assistant,  their 
appointment  ceasing  with  the  delivery  of  the 
line  to  the  government  and  the  abandonment 
of  the  line  to  private  purchasers  by  the  Post- 
master-General as  a thing  that  wouldn’t  pay. 
I became  superintendent  when  the  first  tele- 
graph line  was  built  for  commercial  uses, 
and  superintended  both  construction  and 
management,  and  of  which  the  government 
experimental  line  soon  formed  a part.  And 
it  seems  a very  curious  fact  that  such,  for  a 
time,  was  the  dearth  of  the  material  out  of 
which  telegraph  superintendents  were  made, 
that  for  several  years  I was  superintendent 
of  four — and,  for  a time,  of  five — distinct 
telegraph  companies,  performing  ah  my 
duties  without  aid  of  secretary,  assistant,  or 


clerk,  and  receiving  a comfortable  salary 
from  each.  Naturally,  I delight  in  such  a 
memory  of  work  and  fellowship  such  as 
marked  these  early  heroic  years,  when  labor 
to  all  was  an  honor  and  a glory.  I am  grate- 
ful that  I retain  in  my  new  sphere  all  my  an- 
cient love  for  work,  and  that  I have  health 
far  in  advance  of  that  with  which  I entered 
my  telegraph  life  in  1845.  One  error  made 
by  one  of  the  prominent  scientific  papers  in 
New  York  may  as  well  be  corrected.  Henry 
S.  Potter,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  was  the  first 
president  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company.  Hiram  Sibley  became  president 
in  1851.  Jeptha  H.  Wade  was  elected  presi- 
dent in  1866,  refused  re-election  July  10th, 
1867,  and  was  succeeded  by  William  Orton, 
who  died  April  22d,  1878,  when,  after  a short 
interval,  Dr.  Green  became,  and  is  now, 
president.  The  name  of  ‘Western  Union’ 
was  given  to  the  company  by  Ezra  Cornell.” 


A scene  of  considerable  historical  interest 
was  witnessed  in  New  York  on  Saturday, 
September  20th,  when  the  bronze  memorial 
to  Horace  Greeley  was  unveiled  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies,  in  the  presence  of  a large 
concourse  of  people.  The  monument  is  a 
special  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  New 
York  Tribune  of  the  great  and  remarkable 
man  who  was  its  founder.  The  artist,  J.  Q. 
A.  Ward,  has  performed  his  part  of  the  task 
with  skill,  and  those  who  knew  Greeley  best 
are  warmest  in  their  commendation  of  the 
skill  with  which  the  great  editor  has  been 
reproduced  in  the  bronze.  The  Tribune  of 
the  21st,  after  speaking  of  the  monument 
raised  already  to  Greeley  in  the  ‘journal  it- 
self, adds  these  words:  “ One  memorial  only 
was  lacking.  That  was  a statue  of  Horace 
Greeley  on  the  historic  corner  of  Printing 
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House  Square,  where  his  familiar  figure  was 
seen  in  bygone  years,  and  where  his  work 
among  men  was  mainly  done.  That  me- 
morial was  supplied  yesterday  in  a work  of 
art,  noble  in  conception,  singularly  chaste 
and  tender  in  feeling,  and  masterful  and  im- 
pressive in  effect.  Mr.  Greeley’s  own  as- 
piration, that  he  should  be  known  to  coming 
ages  as  the  founder  of  the  Tribune , is  ful- 
filled in  this  unique  triple  monument — the 
building,  the  journal  and  the  heroic  figure  in 
bronze,  with  its  contemplative  eyes  uplifted 
from  the  open  page  and  with  good-will  for 
men  beaming  from  its  benignant  features. 
The  ceremonies  with  which  the  last  of  these 
memorials  was  revealed  to  the  public  were 
simple  and  impressive.  Col.  Hay’s  unaf- 
fected and  graceful  speech  was  followed  by 
Mr,  Depew’s  oration — a noble  yet  touching 
and  almost  affectionate  tribute  to  Horace 
Greeley’s  genius,  robust  civic  virtues  and 
purity  of  heart.  Each  address  was  a wreath 
worthy  to  crown  the  memory  of  the  heroic 
dead.  A faithful  daughter’s  hand  removed 
the  veil,  and  the  great  editor  was  revealed  in 
sculptured  bronze,  in  the  habit  of  thought 
and  life  as  he  was  seen  among  men.  He 
being  dead  still  speaketh  to  all  who  have 
caught  something  of  the  inspiration  of  his 
life.  The  Tribune  henceforth  bears  on  its 
front  the  image  and  superscription  of  its 
founder.” 

The  following  document,  issued  by  the 
president  of  the  Mormon  Church  on  the  24th 
of  September,  1890,  may  have  a deep  signifi- 
cance in  reference  to  events  to  come — time 
only  can  show  its  bearing  upon  the  history 
of  the  Mormon  church: 

“Salt  Lake,  Sept.  24. 

I'o  whom  it  may  concern  : 

“ Press  despatches  having  been  sent  from 
Salt  Lake  City,  which  have  been  widely  pub- 
lished for  political  purposes,  to  the  effect  that 
the  Utah  Commission,  in  their  recent  report 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  allege  that 
plural  marriages  are  still  being  solemnized, 


and  that  forty  or  more  of  such  marriages  have 
been  contracted  in  Utah  since  last  June  or 
during  the  past  year;  also,  that  in  public  dis- 
courses the  leaders  of  the  church  have  taught, 
encouraged  and  urged  the  continuance  of  the 
practice  of  polygamy. 

“ I,  therefore,  as  President  of  the  Church 
of  Tesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints,  do 
hereby,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  declare 
that  the  charges  are  false.  We  are  not  teach- 
ing polygamy  or  plural  marriage,  nor  per- 
mitting any  person  to  enter  into  its  practice, 
and  I deny  that  either  forty  or  any  other 
number  of  plural  marriages  have,  during 
that  neriod,  been  solemnized  in  our  temples 
or  any  other  place  in  the  territory. 

“ One  case  has  been  reported  in  which  the 
parties  alleged  that  the  marriage  was  per- 
formed in  the  endowment  house  in  Salt  Lake 
City  in  the  spring  of  1889.  But  I have  not 
been  able  to  learn  who  performed  the  cere- 
mony. Whatever  was  done  in  this  matter 
was  done  without  my  knowledge.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  alleged  occurrence  the  en- 
dowment house  was,  by  my  instructions, 
taken  down  without  delay. 

“ Inasmuch  as  laws  have  been  enacted  by 
Congress  forbidding  plural  marriages,  which 
laws  have  been  pronounced  constitutional  by 
the  court  of  last  resort,  I do  hereby  declare 
my  intention  to  submit  to  those  laws,  and  use 
all  my  influence  with  the  members  of  the 
church  over  which  I preside  to  have  them  do 
likewise.  There  is  nothing  in  my  teaching 
to  the  church  or  in  those  of  my  associates, 
during  the  time  specified,  which  can  reason- 
ably be  construed  to  inculcate  or  encourage 
polygamy;  and  when  any  elder  of  the  church 
has  used  language  which  appeared  to  con- 
vey such  teachings,  he  has  been  promptly 
reproved;  and  I now  publicly  declare  that 
my  advice  to  the  Latter  Day  Saints  is  to  re- 
frain from  contracting  any  marriages  forbid- 
den by  the  laws  of  the  l.and. 

“ Wilford  Woodruff, 

“ President  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter  Day  Saints.” 
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Secretary  Blaine  has  received  from 
Minister  Abbott,  at  Bogota,  a translation  of 
an  extract  from  the  message  of  the  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  of  Colombia  to  the  Na- 
tional Congress  concerning  the  recent  Inter- 
national American  Conference  at  Washing- 
ton. 'The  Minister  declares  that  the  results 
of  the  conference  will  be  to  the  everlasting 
glory  and  satisfaction  of  all  who  participated 
in  the  meeting.  He  regrets  that  the  confer- 
ence could  not  have  been  a body  with  final 
powers,  so  as  to  settle  all  the  questions  that 
came  before  it,  instead  of  being,  as  it  was, 
simply  a deliberative  assemblage;  but  he 
thinks  that  the  results  cannot  be  the  less 
beneficial  with  respect  to  all  the  people  of  the 
continent.  The  Minister  recommends  to  the 
Congress  of  Colombia  the  adoption  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  conference  with  re- 
gard to  a common  silver  coin,  reciprocity 
treaties,  Custom  House  regulations,  port 
charges,'  uniformity  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures, sanitary  regulations,  and  other  matters 
so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  fiscal  re- 
sources of  the  government,  and  he  urges 
Congress  to  take  immediate  action  with  ref- 
erence to  an  appropriation  for  the  intercon- 
tinental railway,  and  the  appointment  of  a 
member  of  the  commission  to  meet  in  Wash- 
ington in  October. 


In  conclusion,  the  Minister  expresses  re- 
gret that  the  conference  did  not'  take  under 
consideration  the  Monroe  doctrine  and  de- 
clare it  to  be  the  universal  policy  of  Ameri- 
can nations.  “It  is  true,”  he  says,  “that 
this  topic  did  not  figure  in  the  programme 
enclosed  in  the  invitation  to  the  conference, 
but  since  the  powerful  uniorr  of  the  north 
keeps  alive  the  echo  of  the  celebrated  words 
of  Monroe,  and  since  those,  although  their 
full  meaning  may  not  yet  be  fully  defined, 
are  destined  to  exercise  a powerful  influence 
in  international  relations,  perhaps  it  would 
have  been  a fit  occasion  to  consider  that 
question  when  there  were  assembled  the  rep- 
resentatives of  nearly  all  America,  This  ap- 


peared so  much  natural,  since  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  shown  in  the 
conference  sentiments  of  the  most  perfect 
equity  in  all  that  touched  upon  the  mutual 
relations  of  the  American  States,  now  pro- 
moting the  adoption  of  arbitration  to  decide 
difficulties  between  them,  and  now  urging 
that  the  rule  of  conquest  should  completely 
disappear  on  the  continent  discovered  by 
Columbus,  so  that  the  only  thing  which  is 
lacking,  in  order  to  make  permanent- that 
doctrine,  is  that  of  the  unity  of  the  people  of 
America  in  respect  to  foreign  aggressions, 
which  could  produce  loss  by  territorial  sov- 
ereignty to  existing  nations.” 


The  Holland  Society  of  New  York  has 
commenced  a commendable  labor  of  love  by 
affixing  commemorative  tablets  upon  various 
sites  made  memorable  by  important  historic 
events.  On  Bowling  Green,  New  York  city, 
a solid  brass  tablet  has  been  affixed  to  the 
Avail  of  a building  at  No.  4,  upon  which  is  the 
following  inscription:  “ The  site  of  Fort  Am- 
sterdam, built  in  1626.  Within  the  fortifica- 
tions was  erected  the  first  substantial  church 
edifice  on  the  island  of  Manhattan.  In  1787 
the  fort  was  demolished,  and  the  Government 
House  built  upon  this  site.  This  tablet  is 
placed  here  by  the  Holland  Society  of  New 
York,  September,  1890.” 

A tablet  was  placed  at  45  Broad  way,  mark- 
ing “ the  place  Avhere  the  first  habitations  of 
white  men  on  Manhattan  Island  Avere  sit- 
uated. Adrien  Block,  commander  of  the 
Tiger,  erected  four  houses  or  huts  here  for 
himself  and  his  men  Avhen  his  vessel  was 
burned.  This  same  Capt.  Block  built  the 
Restless,  the  first  vessel  built  by  Europeans 
in  this  country.”  The  northAvest  corner  of 
Pearl  street  and  Coenties  Alley  is  ornamented 
by  a tablet  showing  it  to  be  “ the  first  Dutch 
house  of  entertainment  in  NeAv  York,  after- 
Avard  the  old  Stadt  Huys,  or  City  Hall.” 

The  northeast  corner  of  Third  avenue  and 
Thirteenth  street  will  be  pointed  out  as  “ on 
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this  corner  stood  Gov.  Petrus  Stuyvesant’s 
pear  tree.  He  brought  the  tree  from  Holland 
on  his  return  from  his  trip  in  1664.  He 
planted  it  as  his  own  memorial,  by  which  he 
said  his  name  might  still  be  remembered. 
The  pear  tree  grew  and  bore  fruit  for  over 
two  hundred  years,  and  then  succumbed  to 
the  ravages  of  decay.”  The  northeast  cor- 
ner of  Broad  street  and  Exchange  Place  is 
graced  with  a tablet  explaining  that  “ the 
first  New  York  Exchange  was  held  at  the 
bridge  which  crossed  the  ‘ Ditch  ’ [Exchange 
Place]  at  Broad  street.  It  was  established 
March,  1670.  The  members  met  every  Fri- 
day morning  between  11  and  12.”  On  the 
northeast  corner  of  Nassau  and  Cedar  streets 
is  a tablet  inscribed,  “The  site  of  the  old 
Middle  Dutch  Church,  the  corner-stone  of 
which  was  laid  in  1727.  Afterward  the  loca- 
tion of  the  New  York  Post  Office.”  Fraunces’ 
Tavern  was  situated  on  what  is  now  the 
southeast  corner  of  Broad  and  Pearl  streets. 
The  site  is  marked  by  a tablet  inscribed  to 
the  effect  that  “ the  old  Fraunces  Tavern  was 
situated  here.  Erected  by  Ettienne  De  Lancey. 
Samuel  Fraunces  purchased  and  opened  it 
as  a public  house  in  1762  under  the  sign  of 
‘Queen  Charlotte.’  Different  societies  met 
in  this  tavern,  and  for  many  years  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  held  here  its  monthly 
meetings.  Here  also  was  delivered  the  im- 
mortal farewell  of  Washington  to  his  officers 
in  1783.”  At  about  115  Broadway  is  a tab- 
let showing  that  it  is  “ the  site  of  the  old 
historic  De  Lancey  House,  afterward  the 
‘ City  Hotel.’  The  tavern  located  here  had 
various  proprietors,  by  whose  names  it  was 
successively  called,  being,  among  others, 
known  as  ‘ The  Provence  Arms,’  ‘ The  City 
Arms,’  and  ‘ Burns’  Coffee  House  or  Tavern.’ 
It  was  here  that  the  celebrated  non-importa- 
tion agreement,  in  opposition  to  the  ‘ Stamp 
Act,’  was  signed  Oct.  31st,  1765.” 
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If  certain  heirs  of  Benjamin  Franklin 
make  their  pleas  good  in  court,  the  inten- 
tions of  the  old  philosopher  will  not  be  car- 
ried into  effect.  On  September  29  a petition 
was  filed  in  the  Orphans’  Court  of  Philadel- 
phia, praying  that  the  sum  of  $100,000,  now 
held  by  the  Board  of  City  Trusts,  and  known 
as  the  “ Franklin  Fund,”  be  turned  over  to 
them,  the  ground  for  the  claim  being  that 
the  provisions  of  the  will  are  in  violation  of 
the  law,  and  therefore  void.  Under  his  will, 
probated  in  1790,  Franklin  bequeathed  in 
trust  to  the  cities  of  Philadelphia  and  Boston 
each  the  sum  of  ^1,000  sterling,  to  be  in- 
vested in  the  form  of  loans  at  5 per  cent,  in- 
terest, to  “married  young  artificers”  not 
over  the  age  of  twenty-five,  to  assist  them  in 
establishing  themselves  in  business.  “Frank- 
lin had  in  view  the  welfare  of  thousands  of 
apprentices,  who,  after  serving  an  appren- 
ticeship, and  having  a certificate  of  good 
moral  character,  and  being  married  and  not 
yet  twenty-five,  were  privileged  to  borrow 
from  this  fund  upon  condition  that  two  re- 
spectable citizens  became  their  sureties.  He 
had  in  mind  the  growth  instead  of  the  de- 
cadence of  the  apprenticeship  system  in 
vogue  in  those  early  days,  and  he  had  rather 
a golden  picture  in  his  mind  of  the  fruits 
such  a sum  of  money  would  bring  forth,  so 
that  in  his  will  he  counted  with  comparative 
certainty  on  the  realization  at  the  end  of  100 
years  of  a sum  amounting  to  ^131,000,  or 
$650,000.  From  this  sum  ^100,000  was  to 
be  devoted  to  municipal  improvements,  with 
especial  reference  to  a water  supply  from 
Wissahickon  Creek  to  Philadelphia,  and  the 
improvement  of  navigation  on  the  Schuylkill 
River,  and  the  remaining  ^31,000  was  to  be 
reinvested  for  another  period  of  too  years,  at 
the  expiration  of  which  he  anticipated  it 
would  have  reached  at  compound  interest 
the  flattering  sum  of  ^4,000,061,  which  was 
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to  be  divided  between  the  city  and  State,  the 
city  to  receive  ;£i, 000,061  and  the  State 
,£3,000,000.  The  same  provisions  applied  to 
both  the  cities  of  Boston  and  Philadelphia. 


The  first  period  of  100  years  having  now 
elapsed,  the  city  of  Boston  has  swollen  the 
nucleus  of  the  bequest  to  about  $400,000.  In 
Philadelphia  the  fund  held  by  the  Board  of 
City  Trusts  has  only  reached  the  sum  of 
about  $100,000.  The  suit  has  for  its  object 
the  distribution  of  this  fund  to  the  heirs  of 


Franklin, descended  through  his  only  daugh- 
ter, Sarah  Franklin  Bache.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  over  fifty  of  these  heirs  in  Philar 
delphia  and  vicinity.  The  suit  has  been  in- 
stituted through  Albert  D.  Bache,  Paymaster 
U.  S.  N.,  stationed  at  League  Island,  one  of 
four  great-grandchildren  of  Richard  Bache, 
who  married  Franklin’s  daughter,  and  in 
whom  her  estate  became  vested  after  her 
death.  They  are  heirs  in  the  direct  line,  and 
one  of  them  has  thus  been  selected  to  repre- 
sent the  petitions  to  the  suit. 
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“ My  Own  Story.”  By  Joaquin  Miller,  au- 
thor “ Songs  of  the  Sierras,”  “The  Dan- 
ites, ” etc.  Published  by  Belford  Clarke 
Company,  Chicago. 

“ This  book  is  the  story  of  my  life  among 
the  Indians  ; and  yet  it  is  not  the  story,  not 
the  half  of  it.”  So  says  the  author  by  way  of 
explanation.  One  must  not  read  it  expect- 
ing a prosaic  narration  of  events  as  they  fell 
from  day  to  day  ; but,  bearing  in  mind  that 
Miller,  with  all  his  faults,  is  essentially  a 
poet,  we  must  look  for  the  touch  of  the  poet 
in  every  line.  We  do  not  find  an  apology  for 
those  years  of  youth  he  spent  in  the  camps  of 
the  savages;  nor  is  there  any  suggestion 
that  the  writer  felt  the  need  of  such.  He 
made  his  home  among  them  because  he  had 
no  other  home  ; he  loved  them  because  they 
were  true  friends  in  an  hour  of  need  ; he  de- 
fends them  because  he  feels  and  proves  that 
there  is  much  to  be  said  upon  their  side. 
The  book  suggests  Joaquin  Miller  upon  every 
page — and  not  to  have  done  so,  would  have 
been  to  throw  doubt  upon  the  authorship. 
Looked  at  from  any  standpoint,  it  is  a work 
to  stir  the  blood  and  move  the  thought. 
A thread  of  romance  runs  all  through  the 
story;  the  details,  often  prosaic  enough,  but 
made  to  live  and  glow  under  the  poet’s  touch. 

“ A Life’s  Retrospect  : Autobiography  of 
Rev.  Granville  Moody,  D.  D.”  Edited  by 
Rev.  Sylvester  Weeks,  A.  M.,  D,  D.  Pub- 
lished by  Cranston  & Stowe,  Cincinnati. 
($1.50). 

Dr.  Weeks  has  wisely  judged  that  some 
explanation  should  precede  this  Retrospect, 
so  that  the  reader  who  did  not  have  a per- 
sonal knowledge  of  Granville  Moody,  might 
understand  him  before  entering  upon  the 


story  of  his  busy,  useful,  and  eventful  life. 
In  these  prefatory  words,  and  in  a concise 
and  thoughtful  introduction  by  S.  M.  Mer- 
rill, we  have  a verbal  photograph  of  one 
who  was  not  only  great  in  himself,  but  a 
great  power  in  the  day  and  generation  in 
which  he  lived. 

“For  half  a century  and  more  he  was  a 
prominent  participant  in  the  affairs  of  Meth- 
odism, working  with  all  the  energies  of  his 
enthusiastic  nature  for  the  upbuilding  of  the 
kingdom  of  righteousness,  and  no  one  who 
knew  him  will  even  suspect  that  he  lacked  a 
single  element  of  loyalty  to  God,  to  his 
church,  or  to  his  native  land.  He  entered 
into  the  ministry  at  a time  when  ministers  of 
his  denomination  had  to  be  strong  and  force- 
ful men,  and  he  was  not  one  content  to  be 
an  idle  spectator.  He  could  not  be  silent 
when  anything  that  he  did  not  believe  to  be 
good  and  true,  and  for  God’s  kingdom,  was 
asserted  in  his  presence,  and,”  as  Dr.  Weeks 
says,  “ one  familiar  with  the  Miami  Valley, 
could  trace  his  itineracy  by  the  doctrine  be 
combated — Calvinism  at  Oxford,  Universal- 
ism  at  Montgomery  and  Westchester,  Soc- 
inianism  at  Franklin,  Radicalism  at  Leba- 
non, and  intemperance,  Catholicism  and  dis- 
loyalty in  Dayton,  Springfield,  Cincinnati 
and  Piqua.”  While  Dr.  Moody,  follows  of 
course,  the  line  of  his  life  labors  in  this  auti- 
biography,  he  incidently  relates  much  that 
all  readers  and  writers  of  history  should 
thank  him  for,  concerning  the  times  and  re- 
gions in  which  he  lived.  As  colonel  of  a regi- 
ment, he  laid  aside  the  implements  of  one 
form  of  warfare  to  take  up  those  of  another, 
and  in  both  cases  he  was  a loyal,  earnest, 
and  courageous  man.  A fine  portrait  of  Dr. 
Moody  adorns  the  work. 
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“ lT.  S.  Ax  Index  to  the  United  States  ok 
America  : Historical,  Geographical  and 

Political.  A Handbook  of  Reference,  com- 
bining the  Curious  in  U.  S.  History,”  Com- 
piled by  Malcolm  Townsend.  Published 
by  D.  Lothrop  Co.,  Boston.  ($1.50), 
Perhaps  the  searcher  after  the  odd,  the 
unique,  and  the  curious  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  might  not  find  the  answer  to 
every  question  he  might  ask,  in  these  five 
hundred  closely  printed  pages,  but  a 
glance  at  the  table  of  contents,  would  per- 
suade him  that  if  that  one  answer  was  not 
there,  all  the  rest  for  all  possible  questions, 
had  been  provided.  Mr.  Townsend  has 
demonstrated  the  truth  of  his  declaration, 
“that  the  History  of  the  United  States  is 
packed  with  curios.”  He  has  also  explained 
how  he  came  to  make  this  unique  selection: 
“ The  mass  of  curious  facts,  coincidents,  and 
information  items  from  which  this  book  is 
evolved,  is  the  accumulation  of  years  of  re- 
search, study,  and  scrap-book  making;  it  is 
the  result  of  patient  delving  into  unexplored 
regions  of  fact,  and  the  opening  up  of  unde- 
veloped mines  of  figures  by  one  who  has 
found  in  such  work  alike  a fascination  and  a 
pastime  in  the  midst  of  duties  quite  foreign 
to  such  labors.  In  the  form  adopted  he  has 
aimed  to  classify  and  intermix  with  the  curi- 
ous the  instructive,  and  with  the  entertaining 
the  inspiring,  so  that,  if  possible,  one  may 
leave  this  hand-book — whether  the  searcher 
be  American  voter  or  matron,  or  the  boy  or 
girl  who  is  the  keenest  questioner  in  the  his- 
tory class  at  school — a wiser  inquirer  and  a 
better  American  for  the  information  here  ob- 
tained.” 

The  lines  of  information  covered  are  geo- 
graphical, political,  historical  and  miscella- 
neous. One  cannot  undertake  any  state- 
ment of  sub-divisions,  as  the  field  becomes 
altogether  too  broad.  The  periods  of  time 
embraced,  lie  between  prehistoric  days,  and 
the  vear  1890.  The  space  covered,  is  from 
Maine  to  California.  Upon  one  page  we  find 
the  dates  of  States  admission  to  the  Union  ; 


upon  another,  the  great  seals  of  the  States  , 
then,  here  and  there,  such  odd  information 
as  the  history  of  wampum,  the  derivation  of 
the  dollar  mark  ; coin  facetize  ; money  slang  ; 
Indian  tribes  in  the  States  ; medals  awarded 
by  Congress  ; a history  of  the  postal  system  ; 
wars  of  the  United  States  ; war  statistics, 
etc.,  etc.;  saying  nothing  of  such  informa- 
tion of  a more  general  nature  which  one  . 
would  naturally  expect  in  such  a book. 
Many  illustrations  and  colored  maps  serve  ] 
also  to  convey  information  upon  many  in- 
teresting points. 

“The  Ohio  Valley  in  Colonial  Days.”  By 
Berthold  Fernow,  honorary  and  corres-  1 
ponding  member  of  the  historical  socities 
of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia,  etc.  Member  of  the  American 
Historical  Association,  etc.  Published  by 
Joel  Munsell’s  Sons,  Albany.  ($5). 

This  volume  concerning  the  great  Valley 
of  the  Ohio,  in  which  so  many  important 
events  occurred  in  the  early  days  of  our 
country,  comprises  No.  17  in  Munsell’s  His- 
torical Series — a series  that  increases  in  value 
with  each  added  publication.  Mr.  Fernow  is 
well  known  for  his  careful  historical  re- 
searches. He  finds  a congenial  field  in  the 
great  territory  drained  by  the  Ohio,  and  pre- 
sents some  heretofore  unknown  material, 
which  will  cast  new  light  upon  various  ques- 
tions of  importance  ; and,  “ beyond  that,” 
he  adds,  “it  is  only  an  arrangement  of  al- 
ready known  facts,  scattered  through  a 
library  of  books  on  the  subject.” 

Mr.  Fernow  commences  his  research  at  the 
very  beginning.  “Who  was  the  first  man  of 
European  race,  to  see  the  waters  of  the  Ohio 
Valley?”  Was  it  Ferdinand  de  Soto,  the 
Adelantado  of  Cuba,  upon  whom  Emperor 
Charles  V.  had  conferred  the  title  of  marquis 
of  all  the  lands,  which  he  should  conquer  on 
his  expedition  to  Florida,  in  1539?  Like 
many  other  careful  men,  the  author  contents 
himself  with  raising  the  interesting  question, 
throwing  upon  it  all  the  light  obtainable, 
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and  leaving  the  verdict  to  each  man  who 
shall  peruse  him.  From  this  primal  stand- 
point, the  narrative  is  carried  forward  with 
a wealth  of  information  and  degree  of  en- 
tertaining description,  that  steadily  holds 
the  attention  of  even  a casual  reader. 
The  first  chapter  relates  to  the  discovery  of 
the  great  Ohio  Valley  ; the  next  to  its  geo- 
graphy ; the  third  to  its  Indian  owners  and 
occupants.  Then  comes  an  account  of  the 
beginning  of  the  struggle  for  supremacy,  the 
transfer  of  control,  first  to  the  French  and 
then  the  English,  the  Indian  wars,  and  the 
developments  of  civilization.  Following  the 
narrative  is  an  extended  appendix,  in  which 
many  documents  of  more  or  less  value  are 
prosented  ; extracts  from  the  journal  of  Rene 
de  Brehan  de  Galinee,  the  missionary  of  St. 
Sulpitius,  who  was  one  of  La  Salle’s  compan- 
ions ; papers  relating  to  the  Ohio  Company, 
from  the  archives  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
Plantations  in  London  ; a census  of  the 
Cherokees  in  1721  ; a letter  from  the 
Earl  of  Dunmore  to  , the  Earl  of  Hills- 
borough ; one  from  Sir  William  John- 
son ; and  many  other  important  documents 
which  throw  light  upon  the  period  and  region 
under  consideration.  Several  points  of  spe- 
cial importance  in  this  really  valuable  work, 
have  been  summarized  by  the  publisher  as 
follows:  A hitherto  unknown  manuscript 
makes  a claim  of  discovery  by  Connecticut 
parties  in  1659.  The  chapter  on  the  carto- 
graphy of  the  Ohio  speaks  of,  probably,  all 
maps  which  give  even  the  slightest  indica- 
tion of  the  rivers.  The  history  of  the  Indi- 
ans, who  hunted  in  the  valley,  is  as  exclusive 
•as  it  could  be  in  a work  not  treating  specially 
of  the  aborigines.  The  author  differs  some- 
what from  Harrison,  Gallatin  and  Baldwin 
in  their  accounts  of  the  Ohio  Indians,  and 
gives  a complete  history  of  the  erratic  wan- 
derings of  the  Shawanoes,  whom  Mr.  Francis 
Parkman  calls  “ the  puzzle  of  the  historians.” 
The  chapters  about  the  troubles  and  wars 
between  the  English  and  French  can,  of 
course,  give  nothing  new  except  in  letters 


and  papers,  hitherto  not  known.  Among 
these  the  documentary  history  of  the  Ohio 
Company,  organized  by  Washington’s  bro- 
thers, is  specially  to  be  mentioned.  A con- 
cise account  is  given  of  what  the  colonies  on 
the  seaboard  did  in  the  conquests  of  the  Ohio 
Valley  from  the  French  and  Indians. 

“ The  Colored  Man  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.”  By  Rev.  L.  M.  Ha- 
good,  M.  D.  Published  by  Cranston  & 
Stowe,  Cincinnati.  ($1.25), 

The  author  of  this  history  of  the  colored 
people  in  the  Methodist  Church,  himself  of 
negro  blood,  finds  his  warrant  for  its  prepa- 
ration and  publication  in  the  fact  that,  so  far 
as  he  can  discover,  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  historically  preserve  an  account  of 
the  relations  between  that  people  and  that 
church.  “There  are,”  he  explains,  “many 
cogent  reasons  why  such  a history  should  be 
written.  From  the  time  of  the  landing  of  a 
cargo  of  twenty  African  slaves  at  James- 
town, Va.,in  1620,  until  this  hour,  the  colored 
man  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion. 
Touching  his  status  as  a man,  there  have  al- 
ways been  two  sides  ; one  in  favor  of  enslav- 
ing him,  and  the  other  objecting  to  enslaving 
him.  Both  sides  of  this  vexed  question  have 
always  been  represented  within  the  church. 
The  fact  that  there  has  always  been  a ma- 
jority in  the  church  opposed  to  enslaving 
him  ; that  therefore  the  church  early  enlisted 
in  the  cause  of  his  emancipation — has  kept 
up  a continuous  though  bloodless  warfare 
within  the  church.”  Because  of  this  feeling 
within  the  Methodist  denomination,  the 
colored  people  were  drawn  toward  it  ; and 
Mr.  Hagood  has  made  it  his  purpose  to  prove 
that,  so  far  as  this  one  question  at  least  goes, 
“the  heart  of  the  Methodist  Church  has  al- 
ways been  right.”  He  has  collected  a great 
deal  of  information,  going  back  to  the  very 
beginnings  of  our  country,  and  following 
the  line  up  to  the  present  day.  All  his  con- 
clusions may  not  be  accepted,  for  he  is  com- 
pelled to  go  over  ground  long  in  controversy, 
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and  discuss  questions  by  no  means  settled, 
but  he  pretty  conclusively  proves  two  things  ; 
that  the  colored  people  of  America  are  on  the 
upward  road,  and  that  the  Methodist  Church 
has  ever  been  a noble  ally  to  them,  whether 
as  to  emancipation,  physical  needs  or  educa- 
tional and  religious  efforts.  The  work  is  il- 
lustrated, a portrait  of  the  author  serving  as 
frontispiece. 

“ BiSxMarck  in  Private  Life:  By  a Fellow 

Student.”  Translated  by  Henry  Hayward. 
With  Portraits.  Published  by  D.  Apple- 
ton  & Co.,  New  York.  (50  cents). 

No  one  tires  of  hearing  of  this  strange  and 
wonderful  man,  who  has  carved  for  himself 
a great  name  in  the  world’s  history;  and  he 
is  one  of  the  few  of  whom  endless  anecdotes  of 
an  unique  nature  may  be  truthfully  told.  No 
one  can  undertake  the  reading  of  this  book, 
without  going  through  to  the  end.  The  wri- 
ter is  certainly  well  acquainted  with  his  theme, 
and  has  told  many  vivid  and  entertaining 
stories  not  hitherto  in  print.  One  gains  a 
clearer  glimpse  of  the  man  Bismarck,  in  the 
perusal  of  this  little  work  than  he  could  in 
whole  volumes  Of  more  imposing  biography. 

“ Stories  of  the  Civil  War.”  By  Albert  F. 
Blaisdell,  author  of  “ The  Study  of  the 
English  Classics,”  “Child's  Book  of 
Health,”  etc,  Published  by  Lee  & Shep- 
ard, Boston  and  New  York. 

Mr.  Blaisdell  has  not  attempted  even  an 
outline  history  of  the  war,  his  purpose  cover- 
ing only  a book  of  stories  for  home  and 
school  use — not  to  crowd  the  mind  with  facts, 


but  “to  arouse  in  the  younger  generation  a 
lively  interest  in  the  brave  men  who  fought 
in  the  war  for  the  Union.”  The  selections 
have  been  carefully  made,  the  stories  told 
with  rare  judgment  and  skill,  and  the 
illustrations  are  many  and  fine.  It  is  a 
book  one  can  safely  put  in  the  hands  of  the 
boys. 

“ The  Taking  of  Louisburg,  1745.”  By 
Samuel  Adams  Drake,  author  of  “ Bur- 
goyne’s  Invasion  of  1777,”  etc.  Published 
by  Lee  & Shepard,  Boston  and  New 
York.  (50  cents). 

Mr.  Drake’s  latest  addition  to  American 
history,  forms  a volume  in  Lee  & Shepard’s 
admirable  series  “ Decisive  Events  in  Ameri- 
can History.”  He  has  condensed  this  re- 
markable episode  of  our  history  into  a brief 
story  of  unusul  interest,  while  the  publishers 
have  done  their  part  in  making  that  story 
clear,  by  a number  of  illustrations  and  maps. 

Pamphlets  and  minor  publications  re- 
ceived : 

“ In  Trust,  or  Dr.  Bertrand’s  House- 
hold.” By  Amanda  M.  Douglass.  Pub- 
lished by  Lee  & Shepard,  Boston. 

“ The  Union  State:  a Letter  to  our  State 
Rights  Friend.”  By  John  C.  Hurd, 
LL.D.,  author  of  “ The  Law  of  Freedom 
and  Bondage  in  the  United  States,” 
“The  Theory  of  Our  National  Exis- 
tence,” “The  Centennial  oe  a Revolu- 
tion, by  a Revolutionist.”  Published  by 
D.  Van  Nostrand  Company,  New  York.  # 
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PRE-COLUMBIAN  DISCOVERIES  OF  AMERICA. 

A.  D.  545  TO  A.  D.  1492. 


History  is  a narrative  of  public 
events  at  any  given  epoch,  and  neces- 
sarily is  not  an  exact  science.  When 
the  record  is  complete,  consistent 
with  acknowledged  facts  and  undis- 
puted, we  call  it  Authentic,  and  when 
not  so  accredited,  Apocryphal.  It 
occasionally  becomes  transitory — that 
is  to  say,  studied  as  time  passes — in 
the  light  of  new  discoveries,  particular 
incidents  cease  to  be  authentic,  either 
in  themselves  or  in  their  relations, 
becoming  not  unfrequently  dislo- 
cated, and,  like  the  pieces  of  glass  in 
a kaleidescope,  arrange  themselves  in 
new  and  unforeseen  combinations, 
changing  place  with  other  and  older 
events,  sometimes  losing,  never  gain- 
ing importance  by  the  movement. 
Some  of  the  best  attested  historical 
facts  turn  out  veritable  fables  and 
closely  pursued,  their  metamorphoses 
resemble  the  shadows  which  chase 
each  other  over  mountain  tops,  and 
are  lost  to  view  as  daylight  ap- 


proaches. The  Americans  are  bolder 
than  other  nations  in  their  jettison  of 
such  deck  load  and  lumber,  albeit 
they  “ came  over  in  the  Mayflower,” 
or  were  landed  at  Jamestown. 

Early  American  history  is  at  this 
moment  especially  disturbed.  There 
is,  in  fact,  less  certainty  about  it  now 
than  at  any  former  period.  The  rea-  ^ 
son  is  as  curious  as  it  is  unsatisfac- 
tory. It  is  because  now,  four  hundred 
years  since  Columbus,  we  find  we 
know  more  of  geography  and  history 
than  either  he  or  his  predecessors  for 
a thousand  years.  He  probably  knew 
of  the  voyages  of  which  we  are  to 
write,  and  honestly  believed  the 
islands  he  encountered  on  his  way  to 
Asia  a new  world;  but  it  is  impossible 
he  could  have  died,  as  is  still  thought 
and  taught,  with  the  impression  that 
Cuba  and  Japan  were  the  same  coun- 
tries. This  continent  was  supposed 
to  have  risen  from  the  ocean,  on  the 
breast  of  some  mighty  and  recent 
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convulsion.  Springing  from  myste- 
rious depths  into  visible  life  like  the 
fabled  Roman  goddess — but  with  sev- 
eral feet  deep  of  vegetable  loam  upon 
its  surface,  it  seemed  the  latest  and 
most  wonderful  achievement  of  the 
exhaustless  energies  of  creative  na- 
ture, the  fair  and  beauteous  virgin 
bride  of  earth’s  maturer  longings, 
and  the  destined  theater  of  man’s 
nobler  life  and  sublimer  destinies. 

But,  piercing  the  mysterious  silence 
of  unrecorded  time,  amidst  the  track- 
less forests  of  Central  America,  there 
were  exhumed  deserted  cities  in 
Yucatan,  with  treasures  of  painting, 
sculpture  and  wonderful  architec- 
ture, arsenals  and  weapons  of  war, 
implements  of  husbandry  and  the 
chase,  literary  works,  the  relics  of 
an  unknown  people  who,  in  those 
once  favored  regions,  possessed  for 
centuries  a civilization  older  and 
more  perfect  than  the  Ptolemies.  And 
then,  to  shock  the  romantic  dreams 
of  our  ancestors  and  shame  their  easy 
credulity,  came  the  discovery  in  the 
woods  of  North  America  of  great 
mounds  and  earthworks  resembling 
those  of  Britain,  stretched  across  the 
Mississippi  Valley  east  from  the  Great 
River  to  the  sea,  and  on  the  other 
side,  entrenchments  projected  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  to  its 
source  in  some  lone  canyon  of  the 
Pacific  coast,  wrapped  by  the  Sierras 
in  lofty  gloom  and  dipping  lines  of 
beauty  and  grandeur  down  to  the 
western  horizon. 

On  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi 


the  earth  teems  with  evidences  of  an 
armed  and  bitter  struggle  between 
civilized  populations  in  the  south  and 
vast  hordes  of  northern  Asiatics  con- 
tinued for  generations,  wherein  mill- 
ions of  men  participated  and  per- 
ished, and  of  which  they  are  the  sole 
relics  and  were  the  only  witnesses. 
Our  forefathers  peopled  the  unknown 
seas  with  great  monsters,  but  they 
were  of  mortal  birth.  The  barriers 
we  have  to  encounter  are  celestial  as 
the  angels — the  fallen  angels — in 
their  immortality,  and  more  invinci- 
ble in  their  stubbornness.  Not  a few 
are  yet  to  be  found  who  begin  Ameri- 
can history  with  the  voyage  of  Col- 
umbus. Some  even  doubt  the  Sagas 
and  Norse  voyages.  While  these 
heavy-shod  antiquaries  are  vainly 
striving  to  keep  step  with  modern 
progress,  we  affirm  the  following  pro- 
positions as  covering  the  present  con- 
dition of  American  Archaeological 
Science  and  its  result,  viz.:  t 

1.  The  legend  of  Atlantis  is  not  a 
fable,  the  former  existence  of  that 
country  being  attested  by  evidence 
equally  satisfactory  with  the  proof  of 
the  lake  dwellers.  America  is  not 
“ The  New  World,”  but  the  oldest  of 
the  continents. 

2.  In  no  sense  can  Columbus  be 
said  to  have  been  “ the  Discoverer  of 
America,”  his  voyage  having  been 
preceded  by  many  others  at  intervals 
in  three  hundred  years,  beginning  in 
a.  d.  545.  When  these  navigators 
came  here  they  found  this  conti- 
nent peopled  by  colonies  and  tribes 
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from  Asia,  who  finally  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  entire  North  American 
continent. 

3.  The  Irish,  under  Brandon,  a.  d. 
545*  were  the  first  to  introduce  Euro- 
pean civilization  and  to  make  the  first 
European  settlements.  Entering  the 
Mississippi  from  the  Gulf,  and  as- 
cending that  stream,  as  we  shall 
show,  to  its  junction  with  the  Ohio, 
they  occupied  the  banks  of  these 
rivers  seven  years.  Brandon  was  fol- 
lowed b)'  Ernulphus  and  Buo,  two 
Irish  monks,  with  their  associates  in 
827,  and  afterwards  by  Madoc  of 
Wales  in  1170.  Their  settlements  ex- 
tended as  far  as  Carolina  and  Florida. 
The  region  from  the  Ohio  to  the 
Gulf  and  from  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Atlantic  was  generally  called  and 
known  as  Hwtra-mannaland  or  White 
Man's  Land,  and  Ireland  edh  Miklah, 
or  “Ireland  the  Greater.”  The  Norse 
voyages  and  explorations  were  con- 
fined to  the  New  England  coast.  The 
object  of  this  paper  is  to  establish 
these  propositions  by  unquestionable 
authority. 

I.  THE  ISLAND  OF  ATLANTIS. 

In  view  of  the  result  of  the  recent 
deep-sea  soundings  prosecuted  by 
the  United  States  and  other  govern- 
ments in  the  Atlantic,  it  is  not  easy 
to  comprehend  the  incredulity  with 
which  any  account  of  the  lost  Atlan- 
tis was  formerly  received.  But  that, 
upon  the  space  where  now  the  Atlan- 
tic rolls  in  broad,  unbroken  billows, 
and  great  meadows  of  sea-weed  man- 
tle its  restless  bosom,  between  Amer- 


ica and  Africa,  only  a few  miles  out- 
side the  pillars  of  Hercules,  there 
formerly  existed  an  island  as  large  as 
Africa,  with  a great  continent,  none 
other  than  that  now  called  North  and 
South  America,  beyond  it,  and  that 
this  island  and  continent  were  known 
to  the  ancients,  and  was  the  seat  of 
an  Empire  whose  sway  extended  east 
over  northern  Africa  and  the  Medit- 
teranean  to  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  and 
westwardly  over  North  and  South 
America  to  the  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
is  proven  by  the  same  evidence  as 
that  upon  which  rests  many  of  the 
most  important  discoveries  of  modern 
science.  The  tradition  was  known  to 
Seneca  and  Aristotle,  and  was  told 
by  the  priests  of  Psenophis,  Sonitus, 
Heliopolis  and  Sais  to  Solon,  b.  c. 
570  [Weise  Discoveries  America], 
when  he  was  in  Egypt.  He  commu- 
nicated it  to  the  father  of  Critias, 
who  was  the  informant  of  Socrates. 
Plato  committed  it  to  writing  in  the 
Gritias  and  Timaeus.  The  catastrophe 
it  described  occurred  nine  thousand 
years  before  the  days  of  Solon.  After 
describing  the  great  extent  of  the 
Atlantic,  these  priests  added  that 
“ the  Atlantic  sea  was  at  one  time 
navigated,  and  had  an  island  in  the 
midst  of  it  which  fronted  that  mouth 
you  call  the  Pillars  of  Hercules, 
larger  than  Libya  and  Asia  Minor 
together.  There  was  a passage  thence 
for  the  travelers  of  that  day  to  the 
rest  of  the  islands,  and  from  those 
islands  to  an  opposite  continent. 
What  is  within  the  mouth  mentioned 
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(the  Mediterranean)  is  only  a bay 
with  a narrow  entrance;  but  that  sea, 
the  Atlantic,  is  indeed  a true  ocean, 
and  the  land  which  entirely  surrounds 
it  may  truly  and  correctly  be  called  a 
continent.” 

“ Until  recently,”  says  Mr.  Short 
(in  North  Americans  of  Antiquity 
142),  “ the  mere  expression  of  belief 
in  the  former  existence  of  Atlantis 
has  been  the  signal  for  criticism,  and 
has  called  forth  the  smile  of  pity,  if 
not  contempt.  Such,  however,  is  no 
longer  true,  since  successful  scientific 
investigation,  consisting  chiefly  of 
deep  sea  soundings,  and  the  study  of 
the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  opposite 
shores  of  the  Atlantic,  call  for  the 
respectful  attention  of  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  ancient  history  of  this 
continent.  Whether  the  Atlantidse, 
who  threatened  to  overthrow  the 
earliest  Greek  and  Egyptian  states, 
but  who  were  swallowed  up  by  the 
sea  upon  the  engulfment  of  their 
island,  were  the  inhabitants  of  these 
ridges  discovered  in  the  ocean  by  the 
Dolphin  and  the  Challenger  must,  for 
the  present  at  least,  remain  in  doubt, 
though  strong  probabilities  point  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  were.”  Ibid 
505.  Mr.  Bradford  (in  American  An- 
tiquities 221)  says:  “ In  any  event, 
after  a fair  and  impartial  examination 
of  all  these  circumstances,  it  seems 
extremely  difficult  to  regard  the  ac- 
count of  Plato  as  a fabrication.  Its 
accordance  with  the  ancient  mythol- 
ogy and  facts  now  well  ascertained, 
and  its  allusion  to  a Western  Conti- 


nent at  that  time  generally  known, 
oppose  such  a proposition.  If  it  was 
the  creation  of  the  Greek  or  Egyptian 
imagination,  surely  fancy  never 
formed  a truer  fiction,  nor  has  mod- 
ern discovery  disclosed  a more  strik- 
ing coincidence.” 

The  truth  is,  that  America,  instead 
of  being  “ a New  World  ” presented 
by  Columbus  to  Spain,  as  claimed  in 
the  pretentious  inscription  on  his 
monument  at  Seville,  and  carved  in 
marble  by  Persico  at  Washington,  is 
the  oldest  of  the  continents. 

“ First  born  among  them,”  says 
Agassiz  (Historical  Sketches,  cited 
in  Bryant’s  U.  S.  12),  “though  so 
much  later  in  cultivation  and  civiliza- 
tion than  some  of  more  recent  birth, 
America,  so  far  as  her  physical  his- 
tory is  concerned,  has  been  falsely 
denominated  the  ‘ New  World.’ 
Hers  was  the  first  dry  land  lifted  out 
of  the  waters,  and  hers  the  first  shore 
washed  by  the  ocean  that  enveloped 
all  the  earth  beside.  While  Europe 
was  represented  only  by  islands,  ris- 
ing here  and  there  above  the  sea, 
America  already  stretched  an  un- 
broken line  of  land  from  Nova  Scotia 

to  the  Far  West When 

the  tall  summits  of  the  Himalaya 
chain,  the  loftiest  on  the  globe,  had 
just  begun  to  be  discovered  above  the 
primeval  ocean,  and  were  still  being 
rocked  in  the  volcanic  cradle  of  their 
infancy  by  the  creative  hand  of  phy- 
sical nature,  the  Palisadesof  the  Hud- 
son were  hoary  with  age.”  These 
stirring  words  of  the  great  geologist 
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preceded  for  many  years  the  grand 
discovery  of  the  late  Prof.  E.  Emmons 
— formerly  of  Albany,  in  this  State — 
while  geologist  to  the  State  of  North 
Carolina.  Among  the  sedimentary 
rocks  of  Montgomery  county,  in  that 
State,  he  found  those  famous  Palea- 
troches,  which,  in  a letter  to  him  I 
have  seen,  Sir  Charles  Lyell  declares 
to  be  “the  earliest  evidence  of  organ- 
ized life  upon  this  planet,  the  fore- 
runners of  man  and  harbingers  of 
that  immortal  faculty  which  connects 
him  with  celestial  beings.”  And 
surely  it  was  fitting  that,  close  by 
Mecklenberg,  in  that  good  old  North 
State  where  the  cradle  of  the  Repub- 
lic was  rocked  by  her  statesmen,  and 
the  dust  of  her  heroes  and  of  empire 
commingle,  the  great  New  Yorker 
she  employed  should  discover  the 
earliest  evidences  of  terrestrial  life 
to  be  also  entombed. 

COLUMBUS  NOT  THE  FIRST  DISCOVERER. 

Col.  Barclay  Kennon,  formerly  of 
the  U.  S.  North  Pacific  Surveying 
Expedition,  says  (Short  N.  A.  A.,  509, 
note  2):  “From  the  result  of  the  most 
accurate  scientific  observations,  it  is 
evident  that  the  voyage  from  China 
to  America  can  be  made  without 
being  out  of  sight  of  land  more  than 
a few  hours  at  a time.  There  is,  in 
fact,  an  almost  unbroken  chain  con- 
necting the  Asiatic  continent  with  the 
peninsula  of  Kamschatka.  At  the 
North  Pacific  all  doubts  vanish  in  the 
presence  of  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions for  a migration  from  the  one 
continent  to  the  other. 


“ The  weather  in  Berings  Strait, 
though  cold  even  in  summer,  is  not 
nearly  so  cold  as  the  winter  of  Japan. 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  says  Berings  Strait 
happens  to  agree  singularly  with  the 
Strait  of  Dover,  the  difference  in 
depth  being  not  more  than  three  or 
four  feet. 

“With  this  statement  before  us,” 
continues  Mr.  Short,  “ while  standing 
on  the  deck  of  a vessel,  midway  be- 
tween Calais  and  Dover,  with  the 
shores  of  England  and  France  in  full 
view,  we  felt  as  never  before — how 
absurd  is  the  opinion  which  has  been 
advanced  more  than  once,  that  no 
general  migration  was  likely  to  have 
taken  place  across  Bering  Strait.” 
Ib.,  510.  “It  is  then  impossible  to 
approximate  the  period  of  the  world’s 
history  in  which  the  migration  must 
have  taken  place.  No  doubt  it  was 
in  a remote  age,  before  the  old  world 
people  had  developed  their  present 
or  even  historical  peculiarities  and 
types  of  civilization.”  Ib.,  51 1. 

Prof.  Grote  thinks  the  first  migra- 
tion tool*  place  “in  the  tertiary  period 
of  Pliocene  time,  and  the  subsequent 
advance  of  the  ice  period,  cutting  off 
all  communication  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  until  recent  times,  produced 
a modification  of  the  race,  and  that 
man  retired  with  the  glacier  on  its 
return  to  the  North,  where  we  now 
see  his  descendants  in  the  Eskimo.” 
512.  Gallatin  (in  1st  Am.  Ethnol.  So. 
Trans.,  158)  says:  “That  America  was 
first  peopled  by  Asiatic  tribes  is 
highly  probable,  and  after  the  lapse 
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of  several  thousand  years,  the  mem- 
ory of  that  ancient  emigration  was 
lost.” 

W.  H.  Dali  says:  “I  see  no  reason 
for  disputing  the  hypothesis  that 
America  was  peopled  from  Asia  orig- 
inally, and  that  there  were  successive 
waves  of  emigration.”  (i,  Contribs. 
North  Am.  Ethnol.,  95.) 

In  determining  the  epoch  of  the 
first  emigration  to  this  continent, 
“we  are  carried  back,”  says  Bradford 
(Am.  Antiq.,  336),  “ to  that  period 
when  mankind  were  first  scattered 
abroad  over  the  face  of  the  whole 
earth;”  and  Prof.  Short,  summing  up, 
says:  “A  few  years  ago  writers  dated 
North  American  history  from  the  dis- 
coveries made  by  Columbus  and  his 
immediate  successors.  Now,  they  go 
back  to  the  Northmen  for  a starting 
point.  May  they  not  be  pushed  even 
farther  back,  and  the  more  ancient 
history  of  America  receive  the  atten- 
tion of  the  historiographer  ?”  Ibid, 
515- 

Following  up  this  hint,  I adopt  the 
classification  of  Sir  John  Lubbock 
(Prehistoric  Times,  515).  “ The  orig- 
inal, or  at  least  the  pre-Columbian, 
inhabitants  of  North  America,”  says 
he,  “ fall  naturally  into  three  divi- 
sions: 1st — The  Eskimo  in  the  North; 
2d — The  Indian  tribes  in  the  center; 
and  3d — The  comparatively  civilized 
Mexicans  in  the  South.”  I think  it 
plain  that  we  would  have  avoided 
many — probably  all — our  errors  in 
American  archaeology  and  upon  the 


subject  of  the  origin  of  the  Aborigines, 
so  called,  if  we  had  not  attempted  to 
trace  them  to  a common  origin,  Sir 
John’s  division  being  as  clearly  dis- 
tinguishable as  are  those  of  the  peo- 
ples, nearer  of  kin,  who  occupy  the 
British  islands.  Let  us  examine  them 
separately.  1.  The  Eskimo.  These 
are  unhesitatingly  assigned  to  a class 
by  themselves.  “They  are,”  says 
Prof.  Grote,  “the  descendants  and 
representatives  of  the  first  occupants, 
the  primitive  red  men  of  the  plain  of 
Shinar,  who,  when  mankind  were 
scattered,  came  here  and  found  the 
continent  uninhabited.”  2.  The  Mex- 
icans, according  to  Herbert  Bancroft 
(5,  Native  Am.  Races,  157),  “are  cer- 
tainly descended  from  a highly  civil- 
ized people.  Far  back  in  the  misty 
past  we  catch  traditional  glimpses  of 
a mighty  aboriginal  empire  in  these 
tropical  regions.  Palenque,  Copan 
and  their  companions  in  ruin,  are  the 
wonderful  - material  monuments  of 
this  ancient  people  and  epoch.  They 
prove  them  to  be  no  mere  creation  of 
the  imagination.” 

According  to  Catlin  and  Bancroft 
(2,  Catlin,  231-235;  5,  Bancroft  N.  R., 
3°“33>  5 !— 77) — « and,  I believe,  all 
the  authorities  concur  in  their  opinion 
to  this  extent — the  Indian  tribes  of 
the  central  parts  of  the  continent  dif- 
fer from  the  other  two  in  this,  that 
they  are  a mixed  race.  Catlin  dis- 
tinctly admits  the  Welsh  mixture, 
while  Bancroft  concedes  at  least  three 
or  four,  viz..:  Tribes  from  Northern 
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Asia,  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  the 
Jews  and  Norsemen,  as  well  as  the 
Welsh. 

THE  IRISH  VOYAGES. 

The  claim  of  the  Irish  to  have  col- 
onized and  settled  in  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  many  centuries  before  the 
Welsh  or  Norse,  is  founded  upon  evi- 
dence of  a documentary,  traditional 
and  ethnological  character.  In  that 
order  let  us  now  consider  the  evi- 
dence. Documentary. — Under  this 

head,  the  voyages  of  St.  Brandon  of 
Clonfert,  and  the  subsequent  visits  of 
Ernulphus  and  Buo  may  first  be  con- 
sidered. In  an  article  on  Columbus 
(in  the  5th  Am.  Cyclop.,  516),  Mr.  E. 
D.  Mansfield  states  that  Columbus 
certainly  had  and  carried  with  him 
on  his  voyage  a chart  enclosed  by 
Paolo  Fisico;  the  Spanish  name  of 
Toskanelli;  to  Alphonso  V.,  on  the 
25th  of  June,  1474,  and  that  upon  this 
chart  a great  continent  is  described 
as  being  on  the  west  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, opposite  to  Africa  and  Spain, 
and  the  distance  across  is  accurately 
stated.  In  the  Historia  General  de 
las  Indias,  Bartholomew  de  las  Casas 
mentions  another,  viz.:  La  carta  de 
la  marear,  que  maestro  Paolo  Fisica 
(Toscanelli)  envio  a Colon,  which,  he 
says,  is  now  in  his  possession. 

“A  certain  Fernando  de  Ulmo,  of 
Terecena,  in  March,  1487,  actually 
projected  an  expedition  to  the  west, 
and  the  object  of  this  expedition  was 
to  search  for  a country  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  said  to  have  been 


discovered  by  the  Irish  monk,  Bran- 
don, several  centuries  before.  Had 
this  expedition  proceeded  upon  the 
track  proposed  by  De  Ulmo,  he  would 
have  landed  in  Carolina.” 

Mr.  Mansfield  further  states  that 
this  country  of  Brandon’s  was  laid 
down  on  the  chart  of  Toscanelli  and 
all  the  other  charts  of  Columbus’ 
time.  In  the  extraordinary  work  of 
Cardinal  Pedro  de  Alliaco,  entitled 
Imago  del  Mundi,  published  in  1410, 
the  writer  advances  an  opinion, 
founded  on  the  traditions  current  at 
that  time,  that  a great  sea  extends 
between  Spain  and  the  Indies,  qua 
principia  Orientis  et  occidentis  sunt  prope , 
cum  mare  parva  ea  separet  ex  alteraparte 
terra.  A copy  of  this  work,  Mr. 
Mansfield  says,  is  in  the  library  in 
Seville,  with  marginal  notes  in  the 
handwriting  of  the  great  navigator. 
In  the  Bibliotheque  Imperiale  at 
Paris  there  are  said,  by  Mr.  Donnelly 
(Atlantis,  420),  to  be  eleven  MSS.  of 
great  antiquity  in  the  Latin  language, 
relating  to  the  ancient  history  and 
geography  of  the  globe.  In  all  of 
them  reference  is  made  to  this  legend 
of  Brandon  of  Clonfert,  an  aged  Irish 
monk  and  voyager,  who,  in  a.  d.  545, 
left  the  bay  of  Brandon,  on  the  coast 
of  Ireland,  ever  since  so  called  in  honor 
of  the  event,  and  sailed  across  the 
Atlantic  in  a southwestern  direction, 
searching  for  a great  continent  in  the 
west,  the  memory  of  which  had  been 
preserved  from  early  times  in  the  an- 
nals of  Ireland  (Bancroft,  5,  N.  A. 
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Races,  117).  In  these  MSS.  Brandon 
is  described  as  a native  of  Kerry,  in 
the  southwestern  corner  of  Ireland. 

Inspired  with  a holy  zeal  for  the 
propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  unex- 
plored and  forgotten  regions,  but  un- 
willing to  hazard  unnecessarily  the 
lives  of  his  followers,  he  first  went  to 
see  and  consult  the  venerable  St.  Edua 
of  Aran.  Proceeding  along  the  coast 
of  Mayo,  he  inquired  for  and  collected 
all  the  traditions  he  could  find  con- 
cerning this  supposed  western  conti- 
nent, and  on  his  return  to  Brandon 
Bay,  he  immediately  set  out  to  sea. 
Directing  the  course  of  his ‘bark, 
which  was  provisioned  for  a long 
voyage,  across  the  Atlantic  to  the 
southwest,  with  a few  faithful  com- 
panions, he  came,  after  some  rough 
and  dangerous  navigation,  to  a calm 
sea,  where  without  sail  or  oar,  he  was 
carried  along  for  several  weeks  be- 
tween and  among  numerous  islands, 
and  finally  reached  the  shores  of  a 
vast  continent,  and  afterwards,  the 
mouth  of  a great  river,  which  he  en- 
tered. Proceeding  inward  he  came 
to  another  great  river  running  east 
and  west.  There  he  landed,  and  in 
a vast  and  beautiful  country  spent 
seven  years.  Finally  setting  sail,  he 
returned  to  Ireland  by  a more  north- 
ern route,  and  died  at  Erraghdune, 
on  the  15th  day  of  May,  577,  at  the 
age  of  ninety-three  years. 

The  life  and  adventures  of  St.  Bran- 
don, are  also  preserved  in  the  Cot- 
tonian Library  at  Westminster,  (McG. 
History  of  Ireland,  169,)  and  may 


also  be  found  in  the  Toltec  records 
of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  (5 
Nat.  Am.  Antiq.  268). 

The  Abbe  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg 
in  a note  to  his  translation  of  the  Po- 
pol  Vuhor  Sacred  Book  of  the  Cen- 
tral Americans,  says,  “ There  is  an 
abundance  of  legends  and  traditions, 
concerning  the  passage  of  the  Irish 
into  America,  and  their  habitual  com- 
munication with  that  country — in  the 
records  of  Mexico  and  Central  Ame- 
rica— centuries  before  the  time  of 
Columbus.” 

The  Abbe  de  Bourbourg  is  thus 
spoken  of  by  H.  H.  Bancroft:  “I 
know  of  no  man  better  qualified  than 
Brasseur  de  Bourbourg  to  penetrate 
the  obscurity  of  American  Primitive 
History.  His  familiarity  with  the 
Nahua  and  Central  American  lan- 
guages, his  indefatigable  industry 
and  great  erudition,  render  him  emi- 
nently fit  for  such  a task,  and  every 
word  written  by  such  a man  is  en- 
titled to  respectful  consideration.” 
(Atlantis  lb.  419;  5 Bancr-Native,  R. 
127). 

The  French  abbe  McGeoghegan, 
relates  (Histy.  Ireland,  203),  that  an 
Irish  priest  named  Virgilius  being  ac- 
cused before  Pope  Zachary  of  teach- 
ing heresy  on  the  subject  of  the  Anti- 
podes, stoutly  maintained  that  the 
earth  was  a globe,  and  there  were 
people  on  the  other  side,  who  came 
originally  from  Europe.  At  first  he 
did  write  to  Pope  Zachary,  but  after- 
wards he  went  to  Rome  in  person, 
and  satisfied  Pope  Gregory  that  there 
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were  indeed  such  other  lands  and 
people,  and  that  the  Irish  were  ac- 
customed to  communicate  with  them 
and  a trans-atlantic  world. 

The  illustrious  Humboldt,  review- 
ing the  testimony  offered  in  support 
of  the  Icelandic  Sagas  and  naratives 
of  the  voyages  of  Northmen  to  New- 
foundland “and  all  that  is  knoyvn  of 
these  early  voyages  of  the  North- 
mtn,”  says  Bancroft,  (5  Native 
Races,  103)  “is  contained  in  the  old 
Icelandic  Sagas;  ” says  “ the  discov- 
ery of  the  northern  part  of  America  bv 
the  Northmen  cannot  be  disputed. 
The  length  of  the  voyage,  the  direc- 
tion in  which  they  sailed  with  the 
time  of  the  sun’s  rising  and  setting, 
are  all  minutely  and  accurately  de- 
tailed. (2  Cosmos.  234).”  “This  un- 
doubted first  discovery  of  America  in 
its  northern  portions,  by  the  North- 
men, (Ibid.  230).”  Mr.  Short  says, 
“ the  Scandinavian  discovery  of  Ame- 
rica is  a well  known  fact.”  (N.  A. 
Antiq.,  153).  “While  the  Caliphate 
was  still  flourishing  under  the  Abas- 
sides  at  Bagdad,  and  Persia  was  un- 
der the  dominion  of  the  Samanides, 
America  was  discovered  in  the  year 
1000,  by  Leif,  the  son  of  Eric  the  Red 
by  the  northern  route.”  (2  Cosmos. 
Ibid).  “There  was  a subsequent  re- 
discovery, ‘ that  by  Columbus,’ in  its 
tropical  regions,”  (Ibid).  “These 
important  and  now  acknowledged 
facts  are  derived  from  and  by  means 
of  the  critical  and  highly  praise- 
worthy efforts  of  Christian  Rafn  and 
the  Royal  Society  of  Northern  An- 


tiquaries of  Copenhagen,  by  whom 
the  Sagas  and  narratives  of  the  voy- 
ages of  the  Northmen  to  Helluland, 
(Newfoundland),  to  Markland,  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  N.ova 
Scotia,  and  to  Vineland,  (Mass.),  have 
been  separately  printed.  The  tract 
named  by  Leif,  Vinland  et  goda,  com- 
prehends the  coast  line  between  Bos- 
ton and  New  York,  and  consequently 
parts  of  the  present  States  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island,  and  Connec- 
ticut.” (Ibid.  231). 

These  documents  are  of  the  high- 
est authenticity,  “ although  their 
genuineness  have  been,”  says  Ban- 
croft (5  N.  R.  103)  “the  subject  of 
much  discussion,  it  is  now  certain 
that  Iceland  was  settled  by  the 
Northmen  from  Norway  from  a very 
early  date.” 

According  to  Professor  Anderson, 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  there 
is  a copy  of  these  Sagas  in  the  library 
of  that  institution,  and  the  Erbyggia 
Sagas,  chapter  64,  contains  the  fol- 
lowing record,  (1.  Andersen  Histori- 
cal Sketches  13):  “A  Norse  naviga- 

tor by  the  name  of  Gudlief  Gudlan- 
gen,  undertook  a voyage  to  Dublin;* 
on  leaving  Ireland  he  intended  to  sail 
to  Iceland,  but  he  met  with  northeast 
winds  and  was  driven  far  to  the  west 
and  the  southwest  of  the  Atlantic,  in 
a sea  where  no  land  was  to  be  seen. 
It  was  already  late  in  the  summer, 
and  Gudlief  and  his  party  made 
many  prayers  that  they  might  escape; 
and  it  came  to  pass  that  one  day 
they  saw  land  in  this  same  south- 
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western  ocean,  but  they  knew  not 
what  land  it  was.  Then  they  re- 
solved to  sail  to  the  land,  for  they 
were  weary  of  contending  longer  with 
the  violence  of  the  sea,  and  they  found 
a good  harbor,  and  when  they  had 
been  a short  time  on  shore,  there 
came  some  people  to  them.  They 
knew  none  of  this  people,  and  they 
were  of  strange  aspect,  but  it  rather 
appeared  to  them,  that  they  spoke 
Irish.” 

“This  portion  of  America,”  contin- 
ues Professor  Andersen,  “is  in  the 
Sagas  of  Thorfin  Karlseful,  called 
Ireland  edit  Miklah , that  is  to  say 
Great  Ireland,  and  it  is  claimed,  that 
the  name  arose  from  the  fact,  that 
the  country  had  been  colonized  long 
before  their  visit  by  the  Irish.  Com- 
ing from  their  own  green  isle  to  a 
vast  continent,  possessing  many 
of  the  fertile  qualities  of  their  native 
soil,  the  appellation  was  a natural  one, 
and  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the 
conclusion.  The  Irish  visited  and  in- 
habited Iceland, toward  the  close  of  the 
eighth  century.  To  accomplish  this 
voyage,  they  had  to  traverse  a stormy 
ocean  to  the  extent  of  eight  hundred 
miles.  As  early  as  725  they  were 
found  upon  the  Faroes  Islands. 
Voyages  between  Ireland  and  Iceland 
in  the  tenth  century  were  of  ordinary 
occurrence,  and,  being  a people  fa- 
miliar with  the  sea,  they  were  cer- 
tainly not  incapable  of  such  a 
voyage.” 

The  Irish  monk  Diciul,  in  a great 
work  entitled  De  Mens  lira  orbisterrae , 


which  Humboldt  (2  Cos.  235)  says, 
was  composed  in  the  year  825,  states, 
according  to  Letronne,  that  the  Irish 
clerici  or  priests  were  driven  from  the 
Faroe  Islands  in  795,  and  then  began 
to  visit  Iceland  (Recherches  Geograp- 
hique  et  Critique,  129-146).  Certain 
it  is  that,  when  Ingolf  reached  and 
settled  in  Iceland,  he  found  there  cer- 
tain Irish  mass  books,  bells  and  ob- 
jects of  a similar  character,  which 
had  been  left  there  by  the  Irish.  And 
if  as  his  testimony  would  leave  us  to 
conclude,  “these  objects  had  belonged 
(says  Humboldt,  2 Cosmos.  235),  to 
Irish  monks,  the  question  arises  natu- 
rally why  these  monks  should  be 
termed  in  the  native  Sagas,  Western- 
men  who  had  come  from  the  west 
across  the  sea.  (Kommir  til  vestan 
um  haf  ” ?)  In  the  oldest  Sagas,  the 
historical  narratives  of  Thorfinn 
Karlscfue  and  the  Landnama  Buk, 
mention  is  made  of  a country  to  the 
west,  six  days  sail  south  from  Vin- 
land,  which  is  expressly  called  Ire- 
land edh  Mikla  or  Great  Ireland 
which  was  inhabited  by  the  Irish, 
and  was  a Christian  country.  The 
omission  of  its  name  and  all  reference 
to  it  by  Diciul,  in  connection  with 
the  relics  found  there,  is  easily  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  the 
voyage  of  Ernulpus  and  Buo  to  Ire- 
land ed  Mikla,  took  place  in  827,  two 
years  after  Diciul’s  book  was  pub- 
lished. (See  McGoeghagan  History, 
Ireland,  203). 

Their  names,  “ Ernulphus,”  “Ire- 
landum  hominum  ” and  “ Buo  juve- 
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nem  ejusdem  provinciam,”  a youth 
of  the  same  country,  are  mentioned 
in  the  Sagas  and  by  Angrim  Johnson, 
as  the  Irish  monks  who  had  so  arrived 
in  Iceland  from  the  wTest  across  the 
sea,  (McGeohegan  History  of  Ireland 
Ibid.)  Other  testimonies,  Humboldt 
(Ub.  Supra.  234)  says,  “extend  to 
1064,  and  probably  about  982,  Ari. 
Marson  of  the  powerful  Icelandic  race 
of  Ulf  the  squint-eyed,  was  driven  by 
storms  southward,  on  the  coast  of 
this  Whiteman’s  land  or  Great  Ire- 
land, lying  between  what  is  now  called 
Florida  and  Virginia,  and  was  there 
baptised  by  the  people  of  the  country 
in  the  Christian  faith.  Arefroid,  the 
most  ancient  and  respectable  historian 
of  Iceland,  reports  and  confirms  this 
statement.  (Mem.  So.  Antiq.,  Copenh, 
1859-1860,  55),  and  he  adds  that  this 
same  Ari  Marson  was  his  own  ances- 
tor. From  Humboldt,  we  further 
learn,  that  the  Skralinger  related  to 
the  Northmen  settled  in  Vinland, 
that  further  southward,  there  dwelt 
Whitemen,  who  clothed  themselves  in 
long  white  garments  and  carried  be- 
fore them  poles,  to  which  clothes 
were  attached,  and  called  with  a loud 
voice.  This  account  was  interpreted 
by  the  Northmen  to  indicate  proces- 
sions, in  which  banners  were  borne 
accompanied  by  singing. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  held  at  Co- 
penhagen, on  the  nth  of  June,  1858, 
Professor  Rafn  called  the  attention 
of  that  society  to  a remarkable  paper 
presented  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Mehrens, 


written  in  the  French  language,  and 
entitled  Geogrciphique  des  peuples  Is/a- 
mique,  and  the  letter  of  Mehrens  ac- 
companying it.  Mr.  Mahrens  stated 
as  the  result  of  some  researches  he 
had  prosecuted  that  there  was  an  ex- 
tensive country  some  five  or  six  days’ 
sail  south  of  Vinland,  called  by  the 
Scandinavians,  Ireland  edh  Mikla  or 
Great  Ireland,  and  this  was  the  same 
territory  now  occupied  by  the  Ame- 
rican States  of  North  and  South 
Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida.  Sit- 
uated west  of  Iceland,  and  settled  by 
the  Irish  many  centuries  before  the 
discovery  of  Iceland,  he  concluded 
that  this  was  the  west  Ireland  from 
which  the  Westmen  and  Irish,  men- 
tioned in  the  Sagas,  came.  One  of 
the  evidences  upon  which  Mr.  Meh- 
rens said  he  had  come  to  this  conclu- 
sion, was  that  the  great  Arabic 
geographer  Edrisi,  cited  by  Bryant 
(U.  S.  History,  66),  as  good  authority, 
describes  the  situation  of  this  coun- 
try and  its  inhabitants  expressly  call- 
ing it  Ireland  el  Kabirah,  locating  it 
upon  the  spot  or  place  described  by 
the  Sagas  and  Skralinger  in  Hum- 
boldt. 

Now  Mr.  Short,  (N.  A.  A.,  159)  who 
was  probably  unacquainted  with  all 
this  mass  of  testimony,  but  who  has 
nevertheless  the  courage  to  speak  of 
the  learned  and  eminent  Agassiz,  as 
“ a scholar  who  commits  himself  to  a 
theory  without  first  submitting  it  to 
a crucial  test,”  and  who  cannot 
therefore  justly  complain  if  I should 
charge  him  with  a similar  delinquency 
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in  his  own  treatment  of  the  question, 
says,  “ The  claim  which  credits  the 
Irish  with  the  colonization  of  the  At- 
lantic coast,  from  North  Carolina  to 
Florida,  is  no  doubt  imaginary.  The 
obscure  and  unsatisfactory  chronicle 
which  forms  the  basis  of  this  claim, 
destroys  its  own  authority  by  the 
statement,  that  Whitemans’  land  is 
six  days’  sail  from  Ireland.”  The 
learned  and  cultivated  will  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  the  Landnama 
Buk  makes  no  such  statement,  and 
Mr.  Short  has  been  misled  by  a mis- 
take of  one  word  in  the  translation, 
or  his  own  misconstruction  of  the 
Latin  idiom.  The  passage  as  trans- 
lated from  the  Sagas  is  as  follows, 
viz. : “ dilatus  est  ad  Hitramannalan- 
dium , Terra?n  alborum  liominum , quam 
nomueli  Irlandiam  Magnam  appellant , 
qui  in  occano  occidentali  jacot,  prope  Vin- 
landiam  Bouam , sexdierum  navigatione 
versus  occidente?n .”  The  Ireland  spoken 
of  is  “Irlandiam  Magnam,”  and 
that  country  is  just  six  days’  sail  from 
the  Vinlandiam  mentioned. 

ETHNOLOGICAL  EVIDENCE. 

The  intelligent  author  of  Bradford’s 
Am.  Antiq.  (p.  240),  asserts  as  fol- 
lows, viz.:  “ It  appears  to  be  settled, 
that  as  far  as  the  Indian  dialects  are 
concerned,  there  exists  no  evidence 
of  the  descent  of  any  of  their  tribes 
from  the  Welsh  or  Irish  colonists. 
But  Catlin  (2  N.  A.  Indians  259-265), 
professes  to  have  discovered  this  very 
evidence  in  favor  of  the  Welsh  emi- 
gration, not  on  any  “ accidental  simi- 
larity of  sounds,”  but  in  a coinci- 


dence of  “grammatical  forms  and 
structures  ” between  the  languages  of 
several  tribes  of  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Welsh  language,  and  even  under- 
takes therefrom  to  trace  the  colony  of 
Prince  Madoc  from  its  landing  at  Ba- 
lize  through  his  subsequent  wander- 
ings. Now  the  Welsh  and  the  Irish 
are  dialects  of  the  Keltic  or  British 
languages,  once  universal  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and,  so  late  as 
1660,  the  Rev.  Morgan  Jones,  who 
was  a native  of  Basatig,  in  that  coun- 
try, in  a private  letter  to  Dr.  Thomas 
Lloyd,  of  Pennsylvania,  another 
Welshman,  dated  10th  of  March  1685, 
which  the  doctor  sent  to  his  brother 
in  Wales,  and  was  published  in  the 
Gentleman  s Magazine , March  1,  1740, 
fifty-five  years  aferwards,  speaking  of 
an  adventure  of  his,  twenty-five  years 
before  the  date  of  his  letter,  or  eighty 
years  before  the  time  of  this  publica- 
tion, says  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Lloyd, 
that  having,  with  five  others  been 
captured  by  the  Tuskeroras  of  North 
Carolina,  he  saved  his  own  life  and 
that  of  his  company,  by  addressing 
them  in  the  British  language,  and 
that  he  was  also  thereby  enabled, 
after  a stay  of  four  months  with 
them,  to  converse  with  them  famili- 
arly, and  to  preach  to  them  three 
times  a week. 

Mr.  Bryant  has  collected  in  addi- 
tion to  this  remarkable  letter,  which 
certainly  corroborates  and  sustains 
the  proofs  of  an  occupation  and  set- 
tlement of  the  territory  of  North 
Carolina  by  the  Irish  at  some  remote 
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period;  for  the  Tuskaroras  claimed 
that  this  was  the  language  of  their 
ancestors;  other  and  later  evidences, 
but  says,  that  while  the  tradition  of 
Madoc’s  adventure  may  be  true, 
these  “slight  resemblances”  are  not 
enough  to  have  enabled  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Jones  to  converse  familiarly  with 
these  Indians,  or  to  preach  to  them, 
three  times  a week  for  four  months, 
in  their  own  tongue  and  his. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  author 
of  the  Pre-Historical  Races  of  Ame- 
rica (at  page  400),  should  put  his  ob- 
jection to  Mr.  Jones’  letter  and  this 
testimony  upon  another  gronnd,  that 
although  the  reverend  gentleman 
may  have  been  a very  worthy  person, 
and  Mr.  Bancroft  says,  (5  N.  R.  118), 
“his  statement  is  entitled  to  the  most 
respectful  consideration,”  “ its  authen- 
ticity is  rendered  doubtful  by  the 
offer  of  Mr.  Jones,  to  swear  to  it.” 
Now  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of 
this  letter,  eighty  years  had  already 
elapsed,  and  if  Mr.  Jones  was  of  age 
when  he  entered  the  ministry,  he 
must  at  that  time,  and  probably  was 
in  his  grave.  It  is  not  at  all  likely 
that  Mr.  Jones  made  such  offeror  had 
offered  “ an  affidavit  ” to  a private 
letter. 

The  affidavit  which  offended  the 
historian  was  probably  made  or 
offered  by  some  other  person — for 
Bishop  Perry  in  his  History  of  the 
Ep.  Church,  page  372 — proves  that 
for  and  during  the  space  of  eighteen 
years  after  these  alleged  adventures 
in  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Jones  was  an 


acceptable  minister  of  his  church  at 
Newton,  Westchester,  and  Great 
Neck,  in  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Baron  Humboldt  says  (2  Cosmos., 
236  Note),  “Statements  have  been 
advanced  from  the  time  of  Raleigh 
and  his  expedition  (landed  at  Roan- 
oke), of  natives  of  Virginia,  speaking 
Celtic;  of  the  salutation  Hao.  hi. 
and  iach  (yach)  having  been  heard 
there,  and  that  one  Owen  Chaplain, 
in  1669,  (some  years  after  Mr.  Jones’ 
visit  to  the  Tuskaroras  of  North  Car- 
olina) saved  himself  from  the  same 
tribe,  when  they  were  about  to  scalp 
him;  just  as  Mr.  Jones  had  done;  by 
remonstrances  addressed  to  them  in 
Gaelic,  all  of  which  Humboldt  finds 
worthy  to  record  in  the  9th  vol.  of  his 
travels.  (Book  3,  Relations  His- 
torique,  150). 

A few  of  the  Tuskaroras  of  North 
Carolina  left  that  State  in  1713-15, 
but  it  appears  from  the  case  of  Sacar- 
oorse  and  Longbord  vs.  Kings’  heirs 
(2  Carolina  Law  Repos.  451),  that  a 
treaty  containing  a grant  of  land,  was 
made  with  them  by  the  North  Caro- 
lina authorities  in  the  year  1717.* 


* University  of  North  Carolina,  1 
President’s  Office, 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.,  j 
May  27,  1890.  J 

Colonel  Edward  Cantwell, 

Utica,  N.  Y. 

The  North  Carolina  histories  say  that  a 
portion  of  the  Tuskaroras  under  Chief  Hand- 
cock  went  to  New  York  in  1713.  The  infe- 
rence is  that  their  emigration  was  in  1713, 
The  grant  of  land  in  Bertie  county  to  King 
Blount  for  himself  and  “ the  rest  of  the  Tus- 
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How  long  after  they  continued  to 
speak  Irish  after  their  conquest  and 
exodus  to  New  York,  I am  not  ad- 
vised. 

The  evidence  I have  offered  shows 
that  they  did  not  learn  it  from  Co- 
lumbus. 

I find  it  difficuit  to  come  to  any 
conclusion,  other  than  that  America 
was  known  to  the  Irish,  and  was  re- 
peatedly visited  by  them  for  several 
centuries  before  the  days  of  the  Great 
Navigator,  and,  they  had  a settlement 
in  the  country  now  occupied  by 
Georgia,  the  two  Carolinas  and  Flor- 
ida. The  country  was  known  to  the 
Arabians  and  the  Scandinavians,  and 
others,  by  the  name  of  Great  Ireland. 
Indeed  there  are  reasons  for  the  opin- 
ion, that  the  Irish  were  acquainted 
with  Mexico  and  Yucatan,  and  intro- 
duced Christianity  there  in  the  sixth 
century. 

Of  the  grounds  for  this  opinion, it  is 
yet  premature  to  speak.  The  investi- 
gations now  going  on  will  decide.  In 
them,  the  French  seem  to  be  taking 
the  lead.  The  inscriptions  at  Uxmal 
and  Palenque  are  still  undecipher- 
able, and  Mr.  Bancroft  thinks  they 
will  remain  an  inscrutable  mystery. 
Let  us  be  more  sanguine.  The  Eu- 

karora  tribe,”  in  consideration  of  great  ser- 
vices, was  on  June  5,  1717.  This  remnant 
emigrated  to  New  York  in  June,  1803,  leav- 
ing one  Indian  to  settle  up  their  affairs 
Very  truly, 

Kemp  P.  Battle. 


boen  tablets  were  illegible  for  hun- 
dreds of  years.  The  mysteries  of 
Egypt,  upon  which  the  most  learned 
and  scientific  men  of  the  world  were 
engaged  for  centuries,  were  at  last 
accidentally  unravelled  by  a boy  of 
seventeen,  and  Archaelogical  science 
is  making  great  advances  in  these 
days.  Evidently  we  are  on  the  brink 
of  even  a greater  discovery. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  in  what 
shape  or  at  what  hour  it  will  come.  It 
may  be  that  some  one  eager  to  excel 
the  fame  of  Champollion,  shall  forthis 
purpose  yet  traverse  the  mighty  val- 
ley which  rolls  a sea  of  verdure  be- 
tween the  Empire  State  and  the 
snow-crowned  peaks  and  rock-walled 
harbors,  which  shoulder  back  the  bil- 
lows of  the  Pacific,  where,  imitating 
the  power  and  supplying  the  benefi- 
cence of  nature,  artificial  shelters  are 
extended  to  the  navies  of  the  Union. 

Who  shall  say  that  climbing  the 
blue  Sierras,  on  the  lone  summit  of 
some  lofty  peak,  there  may  be  yet 
discovered  the  blazing  symbol  of  the 
ancient  faith  of  the  Aztecs,  and  the 
last  sanctuary  of  its  surviving  cus- 
todian! 

Whoever  shall  give  tongue  to  these 
voiceless  legends  will  achieve  an  im- 
mortality greater  than  Champollion. 
He  will  lift  a vail  which  now  covers 
the  fate  of  millions  of  our  race  and 
tell  a history  more  eventful  than  any 
now  known  to  mankind. 

Edward  Cantwell. 
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OLD  VIRGINIA 

THE  COLONIAL  CHARTERS  OF  VIRGINIA. 

II. 


The  first  charter  relating  to  the 
settlement  of  Virginia  was  dated 
April  ioth,  1606,  and  was  issued  by 
James  the  I.  to  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  Sir 
George  Somers  and  others,  for  two 
several  colonies  and  plantations,  to 
be  made  in  Virginia  and  other  parts 
and  territories  of  America.  By  the 
second  section  of  that  charter  the  two 
several  colonies  are  described  as  fol- 
lows: “The  one  consisting  of  certain 
knights,  gentlemen,  merchants  and 
other  adventurers  of  our  city  of  Lon- 
don and  elsewhere,  which  are  and 
from  time  to  time  shall  be  joined  unto 
them,  which  do  desire  to  begin  their 
plantation  and  habitation  in  some  fit 
and  convenient  place,  between  four 
and  thirty  and  one  and  forty  degrees 
of  the  said  latitude,  alongst  the  coast 
of  Virginia  and  coast  of  America;  and 
the  other  consisting  of  sundry 
knights,  gentlemen,  merchants  and 
other  adventurers  of  our  cities  of 
Bristol  and  Exeter,  and  of  our  town 
of  Plymouth,  and  of  other  places, 
which  do  join  themselves  unto  that 
colony,  which  do  desire  to  begin  their 
plantation  in  some  fit  and  convenient 
place  between  eight  and  thirty  de- 
grees and  five  and  forty  degrees  of 
the  said  latitude,  all  alongst  the  said 


coast  of  Virginia  and  America,  as  the 
coast  lyeth.” 

The  fourth  and  fifth  sections  of  the 
charter  defines  who  shall  constitute 
the  first  and  second  colonies,  and  de- 
fines their  rights;  the  first  colony  to 
“ begin  their  said  first  plantation  and 
habitation  at  any  place  upon  the  said 
coast  of  Virginia  or  America,  where 
they  shall  think  fit  and  convenient, 
between  the  said  four  and  thirty  and 
one  and  forty  degrees  of  the  said 
latitude;  and  that  they  shall  have  all 
the  lands,  woods,  soil,  grounds, 
havens,  ports,  rivers,  mines,  minerals, 
marshes,  waters,  fishing  commodities, 
and  hereditaments,  from  the  said  first 
seat  of  their  plantation  and  habitation 
by  the  space  of  fifty  miles  of  English 
statute  measure  all  along  the  said 
coast  of  Virginia  and  America,  tow- 
ard the  west  and  southwest,  as  the 
coast  lyeth,  with  all  the  islands  within 
one  hundred  miles  directly  over 
against  the  same  sea  coast;  and  also 
all  the  lands,  soil,  grounds,  havens, 
ports,  rivers,  mines,  minerals,  woods, 
waters,  marshes,  fishings,  commodi- 
ties and  hereditaments  whatsoever, 
from  the  said  place  of  their  first  plan- 
tation and  habitation  for  the  space  of 
fifty  like  English  miles,  all  alongst 
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the  said  coast  of  Virginia  and  Ameri- 
ca, toward  the  east  and  northwest  or 
toward  the  north,  as  the  coast  lyeth, 
together  with  all  the  islands  within 
one  hundred  miles  directly  over 
against  the  said  sea  coast;  and  also 
all  the  lands,  woods,  soil,  grounds, 
havens,  ports,  rivers,  mines,  minerals, 
marshes,  fishings,  commodities  and 
hereditaments  whatsoever,  from  the 
same  fifty  miles  every  way  on  the  sea 
coast,  directly  into  the  main  land  by 
the  space  of  one  hundred  like  English 
miles.” 

The  second  colony  were  to  locate 
“ between  eight  and  thirty  degrees  of 
the  said  latitude  and  five  and  forty 
degrees  of  the  same  latitude,  and  the 
boundaries  were  defined  in  terms 
precisely  like  that  of  the  first  colony.” 

Each  of  these  colonies  were  to  es- 
tablish councils,  to  be  called  “ The 
Council  of  Virginia,”  who  were  to 
have  the  management,  direction  and 
government  of  their  colonies,  with  a 
Sigillum  Regis  Magnice , Britannia 
Fancice  and  Hibernia,  and  roundabout 
the  other  side  Pro  Cancelio  Suo 
Virginia. 

By  the  fifteenth  section  of  this 
charter  it  was  provided  that  “ every 
person  being  our  subjects  which  shall 
dwell  and  inhabit  within  every  or  any 
of  the  said  several  colonies  and  plan- 
tation, and  every  of  their  children 
which  shall  happen  to  be  born  within 
any  of  the  limits  and  precincts  of  the 
said  several  colonies  and  plantations, 
shall  have  and  enjoy  all  liberties,  fran- 
chises and  immunities  within  any  of 


our  other  dominions  to  all  interesst 
and  purposes  as  if  they  had  been 
abiding  and  born  within  this,  our 
realm,  or  any  other  of  our  said 
dominions.” 

Supplementing  these  charters  were 
certain  “articles,  instructions  and  or- 
ders,” which  appear  to  have  been 
very  carefully  and  laborately  drawn 
up  for  the  guidance  of  the  colonies, 
providing  for  the  organization  of  the 
councils  and  providing  for  judicial 
proceedings,  the  punishment  of  of- 
fenses and  misdemeanors,  and  pro- 
viding particularly  for  the  trial  by 
jury,  and,  of  course,  following  out  the 
customs  of  the  English  courts  and 
proceedings  according  to  the  course 
of  the  common  law. 

About  this  time  the  spirit  of  con- 
quest, adventure  and  exploration 
took  possession  of  the  people,  and  the 
stories  brought  back  from  Virginia 
and  America  so  influenced  the  imag- 
ination that  it  was  thought  that  all 
that  it  was  necessary  to  do  was  to 
reach  the  New  World,  and  especially 
the  place  called  Virginia,  to  secure 
boundless  wealth.  This  idea  was  not 
confined  to  the  common  people  alone, 
but  became  dominant  in  the  minds 
of  the  aristocracy  and  many  of  the 
nobility.  Accordingly,  in  1609  James 
the  I.  issued  letters  patent  to  cer- 
tain distinguished  earls,  viscounts, 
knights,  companies  and  organiza- 
tions, in  and  by  which  letters  patent 
it  was  provided  for  the  orgonization 
of  a corporation  and  body  politic, 
which  was  of  the  most  extraordinary 
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and  interesting  character,  known  as 
“ The  Treasurer  and  Company  of 
Adventurers  and  Planters  of  the  City 
of  London  for  the  First  Colony  of 
Virginia.” 

The  list  of  persons,  set  forth  in  the 
charter,  commences  with  the  name  of 
Robert,  Earl  of  Salisbury;  Thomas, 
Earl  of  Suffolk;  Henry,  Earl  of  South- 
ampton; William,  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
Henry,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  and  many 
other  earls.  This  is  followed  by  a 
long  list  of  lords,  knights  and  vis- 
counts, then  of  captains,  then  of  es- 
quires and  gentlemen,  then  represen- 
tatives of  every  conceivable  trade  and 
employment,  and  finally,  in  order  to 
make  the  list  complete,  every  guild 
and  company  almost  in  London  is 
provided  for,  such  as  “ the  company 
of  mercers,  the  company  of  grocers, 
the  company  of  drapers,  fishmongers, 
goldsmiths,  skinners,  haberdashers, 
merchant  tailors,  salters,  ironm  ongers  ? 
vinters,  clothworkers,  brewers,  leather- 
sellers,  pewterers,  cutters,  white- 
bakers,  wax  chandlers,  tallow  chand- 
lers, armorers,  girdlers,  butchers,  sad- 
dlers, carpenters,  cordwainers,”  and 
every  other  company  almost  that  ever 
had  an  existence  in  London. 

The  territory  assigned  to  this  cor- 
poration commenced  at  a point  called 
“Cape or  Point  Comfort,  and  extended 
all  along  the  sea  coast  to  the  north- 
ward two  hundred  miles,  and  from 
the  said  point  of  Cape  Comfort  to  the 
southward  two  hundred  miles,  and  all 
that  space  and  circuit  of  land  lying 
from  the  sea  coast  of  the  precinct 


aforesaid,  up  into  the  land,  through- 
out from  sea  to  sea , west  and  northwest, 
and  all  islands  lying  within  three 
hundred  leagues  of  the  coast.”  This 
grant,  therefore,  gave  the  company  a 
coast  line  of  400  miles,  and  extended 
across  the  continent  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

This  is  what  is  known  as  an  infant 
colony,  but  it  was  of  the  most  gigan- 
tic proportions. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  trace  the 
history  of  this  corporation,  or  the  dif- 
ferent grants  made  to  the  various  per- 
sons and  companies  of  adventurers, 
and  what  strifes  ensued  between  the 
various  rival  companies,  and  how 
some  of  their  charters  were  summar- 
ily and  arbitrarily  revoked,  and  how 
the  settlements  spread  along  the 
coasts,  then  inland  and  westward 
into  the  wilderness,  and  how  English 
law  was  extended  over  all,  as  this  be- 
longs to  the  historian  rather  than  the 
jurist.  Our  chief  concern  now  is  to 
show  the  relation  of  Illinois  to  Vir- 
ginia, how  the  territory  of  Illinois 
was  conquered  by  Virginia,  and  or- 
ganized into  a county  and  called  Illi- 
nois, and  finally  was  transferred  to 
the  common  brotherhood  of  States, 
then  organized  into  a territory,  and 
finally  into  a State,  and  here  the  com- 
mon law  became  the  foundation  for 
our  jurisprudence. 

The  twenty-third  section  of  the 
charter  of  1609,  which  provides  es- 
pecially for  the  government  of  the 
colony,  and  which  refers  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  civil  and  criminal 
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law,  expressly  provides,  “ so  always 
as  the  said  statutes,  ordinances  and 
proceedings,  as  near  as  conveniently 
may  be,  be  agreeable  to  the  laws, 
statutes,  government  and  policy  of 
our  realm  of  this  England.” 

By  the  first  charter  of  Virginia, 
which  was  granted  to  Sir  Thomas 
Gates  and  others,  dated  April  ioth, 
1606,  the  government  of  the  planta- 
tion was  vested  in  a council  to  consist 
of  thirteen  persons,  “ to  be  ordained, 
made  and  removed  from  time  to  time 
according  as  we  shall  be  directed  and 
comprised  in  instructions,  etc.” 

This  council  was  vested  with  power 
to  govern  and  order  all  matters  and 
causes  which  shall  arise  from  or  hap- 
pen according  to  such  laws,  ordi- 
nances and  instructions  as  shall  be 
given  and  signed  with  our  hand  or 
sign  named,  and  pass  under  the  privy 
seal  of  our  realm  of  England,  etc.  (1 
Hening’s  Stautes  at  Large,  p.  61). 

Afterward,  in  1621,  a new.  form  of 
government  appears  to  have  been  in- 
troduced by  the  organization  of  what 
was  termed  a “ Council  of  State,” 
consisting  of  the  governor  of  the 
plantation  and  divers  distinguished 
persons,  who  were  to  be  associated 
with  him,  to  be  designated,  chosen, 
nominated,  placed  and  displaced  from 
time  to  time  by  the  “ treasurer,  coun- 
cil and  company;”  and  another  coun- 
cil to  be  called  “ The  General  Assem- 
bly,” to  be  called  by  the  governor 
once  yearly,  and  no  oftener  but  for 
very  extraordinary  and  important  oc- 
casions, shall  consist,  for  the  present^ 


of  the  said  Council  of  State  and  of 
two  burgesses  out  of  every  town,  kin- 
dred or  other  particular  plantation  to 
be  respectively  chosen  by  the  inhabi- 
tants, wherein  (as  also  in  the  Council 
of  State)  all  matters  shall  be  decided, 
determined  and  ordered  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  voices  then  pres- 
ent, reserving  to  the  governor  always 
a negative  voice  (1  Hening’s  Statutes, 
p.  112). 

In  the  year  1621,  which  was  the 
seventeenth  year  of  James  the  I.,  Sir 
Francis  Wyatt  was  appointed  gover- 
ernor  to  the  London  Company,  his 
commission  bearing  date  November 
18th,  1621,  and  he  continued  till  the 
26th  of  August;  22  Jac.  1;  then  the 
king  granted  him  a commission  to  be 
governor  till  some  other  course 
should  be  settled  and  resolved  upon, 
but  owing  to  the  death  of  George 
Wyatt,  Esq.,  his  father,  he  got  leave 
to  return  to  Ireland  to  manage  his 
affairs,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir 
George  Yeardley.  Accompanying  the 
commission  of  Governor  Wyatt  were 
certain  instructions  which  were  to  be 
his  guide,  in  and  by  which  he  was, 
among  other  things,  directed  “to  keep 
up  religion  of  the  Church  of  England 
as  near  as  may  be;  to  be  obedient  to 
the  king,  and  do  justice  after  the  fortn 
of  the  la7vs  of  England, , and  not  to  in- 
jure the  natives,  and  to  forget  old 
quarrels  now  buried. 

To  be  industrious  and  suppress 
drunkenness,  gaming  and  excess  in 
cloths;  not  to  permit  any  but  the 
council  and  heads  of  hundreds  to 
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wear  gold  in  their  cloths,  or  to  wear 
silk  until  they  make  it  themselves. 
Not  to  offend  any  foreign  princes;  to 
punish  piracies;  to  build  fortresses 
and  block-houses  at  the  mouths  of 
the  rivers. 

To  use  means  to  convert  the  hea- 
thens, viz.:  to  converse  with  some; 
each  town  to  teach  some  children  for 
the  college  intended  to  be  built. 

* * * * * 

To  make  a catalogue  of  the  people 
in  every  plantation  and  their  condi- 
tions, and  of  deaths,  marriages  and 
christenings;  to  take  care  of  dead 
persons’  estates  for  the  right  owners, 
and  keep  a list  of  all  cattle,  and  cause 
the  secretary  to  return  copies  of  the 
premises  once  a year;  to  take  care  of 
every  plantation  upon  the  death  of 
their  chief;  not  to  plant  over  one 
hundred  pounds  of  tobacco  per  head; 
to  sow  great  quantities  of  corn  for 
their  own  use,  and  to  support  the 
multitude  to  be  sent  yearly;  to  inclose 
lands;  to  keep  cows,  swine,  poultry, 
etc.,  and  particularly  kyne,  which  are 
not  to  be  killed  yet. 

Next  to  corn,  plant  mulberry  trees, 
and  make  silk,  and  take  care  of  the 
Frenchmen  and  others  sent  about 
that  work;  to  try  silk  grass;  to  plant 
abundance  of  vines,  and  take  care  of 
the  Vignerors  sent. 

To  put  prentices  to  trades,  and  not 
let  them  forsake  their  trades  for  plant- 
ing tobacco  or  any  such  useless  com- 
modity. 

To  take  care  of  the  Dutch  sent  to 
build  saw  mills  and  seat  them  at  the 


falls,  that  they  may  bring  their  lum- 
ber by  the  current  of  the  water. 

To  build  water  mills  and  block 
houses  on  every  plantation;  that  all 
contracts  in  England  or  Virginia  be 
performed,  and  the  breaches  punished 
according  to  justice. 

Tenants  not  to  be  enticed  away;  to 
take  care  of  those  sent  about  on  iron- 
work, and  especially  Mr.  John  Berke- 
ley, that  they  don’t  miscarry  again, 
this  being  the  greatest  hope  and  ex- 
pectation of  the  colonies. 

To  make  salt,  pitch,  tar,  soap,  ashes, 
etc.,  so  often  recommended,  and  for 
which  materials  had  been  sent  ; to 
make  oyl  of  walnuts,  and  employ 
apothecaries  in  distilling  lees  of  beer, 
and  searching  after  minerals,  dyes, 
gums  and  drugs,  etc.,  and  send  small 
quantities  home. 

To  make  small  quantity  of  tobacco, 
and  that  very  good;  that  the  houses 
appointed  for  the  reception  of  new 
comers  and  public  storehouses  be 
built,  kept  clean,  etc.;  to  send  the 
state  of  affairs  quarterly,  and  a dupli- 
cate next  shipping. 

To  take  care  of  Capt.  Wm.  Norton 
and  certain  Italians  sent  to  set  up  a 
glass  house. 

A copy  of  the  treatise  of  the  plan- 
tation, business  and  excellent  observ- 
ances made  by  a gentleman  of  capa- 
city, is  sent  to  lie  among  the  records, 
and  recommended  to  the  councilors 
to  study. 

Governor  and  council  to  appoint 
proper  times  for  administration  of 
justice,  and  provide  for  the  entertain- 
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ment  of  the  council  during  their  ses- 
sion, to  be  together  one  whole  month 
about  State  affairs  and  law  suits;  to 
record  plaints  of  consequence  ; to 
keep  a register  of  the  acts  of  quarter 
sessions,  and  send  home  copies. 

% * % # * 

That  care  be  taken  that  there  be  no 
engrossing  commodity  or  forestalling 
the  market. 

To  see  that  the  Earl  of  Pembroke’s 
thirty  thousand  acres  be  very  good. 

To  make  discoveries  along  the  coast, 
and  find  a fishery  between  James  River 
and  Cape  Cod. 

That  the  chief  officers  ought  to  set 
examples  in  raising  staple  commodi- 
ties, and  to  aim  at  the  establishment 
of  a colony. 

And  lastly,  not  to  let  ships  stay  long, 
and  to  freight  them  with  walnut  and 
any  less  valuable  commodity.  (See 
ist  Hening’s  Statutes  at  Large,  pp. 
114,  115,  11 6,  117.) 

The  record  of  “ The  Laws  and  Or- 
ders concluded  on  by  the  General 
Council,  March  25th,  1623,  4,”  contain 
.many  things  of  a very  great  interest, 
but  we  can  make  room  for  only  a few 
of  them. 

The  first  law  or  order  is:  That 
there  shall  be  in  every  plantation 
where  the  people  used  to  ineete  for 
the  worship  of  God  a house  or  roome 
sequestered  for  that  purpose,  and  not 
to  be  for  any  temporal  use  whatso- 
ever, and  a place  empaled  in,  seques- 
tered only  to  the  buryal  of  the  dead. 

That  whosoever  shall  absent  him- 
selfe  from  divine  service  any  Sunday 


without  an  allowable  excuse  shall  for- 
feite  a pound  of  tobacco,  and  he  that 
absenteth  a month  shall  forfeit  50 
pounds  of  tobacco. 

That  the  22d  of  March  be  yearly 
solemnized  as  a holiday.  (This  was 
in  commemoration  of  the  escape  of 
the  colony  from  entire  extirpation  by 
the  fatal  massacre  of  Indians  on  the 
2 2d  of  March,  1622). 

That  no  minister  be  absent  from 
his  church  above  two  months  in  all 
the  yeare  upon  penalty  of  forfeiting 
halfe  his  means,  and  whosoever  shall 
absent  above  foure  months  in  the  year 
shall  forfeit  his  whole  means  and 
cure. 

^ ^ $ 

That  no  man  dispose  of  his  tobacco 
before  the  minister  be  satisfied  upon 
pain  of  forfeiture  double  his  part  of 
the  minister’s  means,  and  one  man  of 
every  plantation  to  collect  his  means 
out  of  the  first  and  best  tobacco  and 
corn. 

That  all  trade  for  corne  with  the 
salvages,  as  well  publick  as  private, 
after  June  next,  shall  be  prohibited. 

sjs  ¥c  4!  ❖ % 

That  every  dwelling  house  shall  be 
pallizaded  in,  for  defence  against  the 
Indians. 

That  no  man  go  or  send  abroad 
without  a sufficient  partie  well 
armed. 

That  men  go  not  to  worke  in  the 
ground  without  their  arms  and  a cen- 
tinell  upon  them. 

That  there  be  dew  watch  kept  by 
night. 
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That  no  commander  of  any  planta- 
tion do  either  himselfe  or  suffer  others 
to  spend  powder  unnecessarily  in 
drinking  or  entertainments. 

That  at  the  beginning  of  July  next 
the  inhabitants  of  every  corporation 
shall  fall  upon  their  adjoyning  sal- 
vages as  we  did  last  yeare;  those  that 
shall  be  hurte  upon  service  to  be 
cured  at  the  public  charge;  in  case 
any  be  lamed,  to  be  maintained  by 
the  county  according  to  his  person 
and  quality,  (i  Hening’s  Statutes  at 
Large,  p.  122  to  128,  inclusive.) 

Among  the  “ Minutes  of  the  Judi- 
cial Proceedings  of  the  Governor  and 


Councel  of  Virginia,”  dated  July  the 
9th,  1630,  we  found  that  “ Dr.  John 
Pott,  late  governor,  indicted,  ar- 
raigned and  found  guilty  of  stealing 
cattle;  13  jurors,  3 whereof,  councel- 
lors.  This  day  wholly  spent  in  plead- 
ing; next  day,  in  unnecessary  dispu- 
tations, Pott  endeavoring  to  prove 
Mr.  Kingswell  (one  of  the  witnesses 
against  him)  an  hypocrite  by  a story 
of  Gusman,  of  Alfoch,  the  rogue.  In 
regard  of  his  quality  and  practice, 
judgment  respited  till  the  King’s 
pleasure  known;  and  all  the  councel 
became  his  security.” 

Elliott  Anthony. 


A PIONEER  OF  MANITOU  SPRINGS. 

DR.  ISAAC  DAVIS. 


After  passing  through  the  Crimean 
war,  in  the  fifties,  and  the  war  for 
the  American  Union,  in  the  sixties, 
Dr.  Isaac  Davis  exempted  a home- 
stead, under  his  military  land  war- 
rant, near  those  natural  fountains  of 
healing  waters  now  called  Manitou 
Springs.  Upon  that  tract  of  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  acres  Dr.  Davis  built 
the  first  house — of  pine  logs,  with  a 
slab  roof — ever  occupied  as  a dwelling 
in  this  now  populous  national  resort. 
This  old  half-log  structure  stood  not 
far  from  the  Midland  depot  until 
removed  to  give  place  to  more  modern 


structures.  Forty  acres  of  this  home- 
stead tract  is  now  being  rapidly  built 
up  as  South  Manitou. 

The  phenomenal  growth  of  Mani- 
tou during  the  past  year  is  particu- 
larly evidenced  by  the  increase  of 
subdivisions  of  adjoining  land  into 
town  lots,  notably  by  South  Manitou. 

One  of  the  culminating  points, 
called  Mount  Davis,  is  about  eight 
thousand  feet  higher  than  the  ocean. 
The  plat  of  this  ground  is  made  to 
conform  with  the  contour,  and  the 
streets  and  avenues  are  given  signifi- 
cant names,  such  as  Topaz,  Iron 
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Mountain,  Greenwood,  Fairmount, 
Oak,  Mesa,  Agate,  Granite,  Ruby  and 
Pearl. 

From  the  top  of  Davis  Mountain  a 
view  may  be  obtained  unexcelled  any- 
where in  this  romantic  country  for 
varied  magnificence.  From  itssummit 
I saw  the  sun  go  down  behind  Pike’s 
Peak,  and  the  shadow  of  that  lofty 
eminence  march  across  the  plains,  the 
sombre  advance  guard  of  the  lesser 
mountain  shadows,  until  it  rested  like 
a sable  garment  upon  the  plains  for 
many  miles  eastward. 

But  from  this  point  I was  afforded 
a panoramic  view  of  the  progress 
Manitou  has  made  during  the  past 
year.  A hundred  new  private  resi- 
dences have  sprung  up;  cottages, 
summer  homes  and  all-the-year-round 
mansions.  I counted  nearly  two  hun- 
dred tents  occupied  by  health  and 
pleasure  seekers. 

Lovely  Windermere  gleamed  be- 
neath me  like  an  emerald  upon  the 
breast  of  the  beautiful  city.  I could 
see  the  Cliff  House,  the  Barker,  the 
Mansions  and  the  Manitou,  teeming 
with  tourist  life;  could  look  over  in- 
to Williams  Canon,  a continuity  of 
ruined  castles;  up  Engleman’s  Canon 
and  descry  the  iron  trail  of  the  loco- 
motive; contemplated  the  Garden  of 
the  Gods. 

Dr.  Davis  was  born  in  Bath,  Somer- 
setshire, England,  February  19th, 
1836.  When  eighteen  years  of  age 
he  went  upon  the  warship  Blenheim 
and  sailed  for  the  Crimea,  remaining 
two  years  upon  her  decks;  then 


joined  the  Fifth  Princess  Charlotte 
of  Wales  Dragoon  Guards,  serving 
until  the  war  closed.  For  disting- 
uished services  rendered  his  native 
land,  a silver  medal,  bearing  the 
image  of  the  Queen  upon  one  side, 
and  upon  the  other  the  names  and 
dates  of  the  battles  in  which  he 
fought,  was  pinned  upon  his  breast 
by  the  Princess  Charlotte  herself. 
He  came  to  America  in  1859,  and 
lived  in  Hudson  City,  New  Jersey, 
until  the  war  of  the  rebellion  came. 

The  first  gun  and  the  first  drum 
beat  called  him  to  arms  in  behalf  of 
the  Union.  Joining  the  Second  New 
Jersey  Infantry,  he  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  regimental  colors. 

After  the  expiration  of  three 
months  he  re-enlisted  in  the  Second 
New  York  Light  Artillery;  afterwards 
turned  into  the  Fifth  New  York 
Heavy  Artillery;  then  was  transferred 
to  Battery  D,  Second  Regulars,  upon 
detached  service,  serving  as  orderly 
sergeant.  Dr.  Davis  was  in  all  the 
prominent  battles  in  the  Peninsular 
campaigns,  including  both  first  and 
second  Bull  Run.  In  the  seven  days 
fight  he  was  wounded  by  a shell;  re- 
sulting in  nervous  prostration  in- 
duced him  finally  to  remove  to  Colo- 
rado. 

Several  other  bullet  wounds  were 
received  in  the  same  prolonged  en- 
gagement, being  in  the  fight  four 
days  out  of  the  seven. 

When  granted  his  discharge,  the 
colonel  commanding  wrote  these 
words  upon  the  parchment:  “This  is 
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to  certify  that  Sergeant  Davis  served 
with  me  in  the  entire  Peninsular  cam- 
paign; and  it  gives'  me  pleasure  to 
state  that  I have  never  commanded  a 
better  soldier  or  a braver  man.” 
This  was  written  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Kitchen,  then  in  command  of 
Fort  McHenry. 

For  special  gallantry  Gov.  Morgan, 
of  New  York,  presented  Dr.  Davis 
with  a medal.  The  third  badge 
which  the  Doctor  wears  with  pride  is 
the  G.  A.  R.  insignia. 

Dr.  Davis,  after  the  war,  fitted 
himself  for  the  medical  profession  by 
a three  years’  course  of  study,  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  at  the  University 
Medical  College.  He  practiced  his 
profession  in  Brooklyn  until  his 
health  gave  way  on  account  of  his 
wounds.  He  came  to  Colorado  and 
to  Manitou,  arriving  here  February 
19th,  1871,  since  which  time  he  has 
been  a resident  of  this  place. 

Part  of  the  time  since  he  has  prac- 
ticed medicine,  and  all  of  the  time 
for  the  past  eighteen  years  has  been 


in  the  drug  business,  He  organized 
the  community  of  Manitou  into  a 
school  district,  and  for  years  was 
president  of  its  board  of  trustees;  he 
organized  the  town  into  a municipal- 
ity in  1874;  was  mayor  one  term,  de- 
clining a re-election;  was  justice  of 
the  peace  five  years,  and  county  coro- 
ner six  years. 

The  large  real  estate  interests  of 
Dr.  Davis,  requiring  his  whole  atten- 
tion, induced  him  to  give  up  every- 
thing else  of  a business  nature,  and 
devote  himself  to  its  management. 
But  his  ardent  and  sympathetic  na- 
ture; his  public  spirit  and  liberal- 
heartedness; his  devotion  to  his 
adopted  country  as  manifested  in 
active  membership  of  the  Republican 
party,  render  him  a popular  gentle- 
man. Dr.  Davis  is  always  ready  to 
bear  his  share,  and  more  than  his 
share,  of  money,  time  and  work,  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  city  and 
State  of  which  he  is  one  of  the 
founders  and  an  honored  citizen. 
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OUR  AMERICAN  ABORIGINES* 


The  question  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
first  dwellers  in  America,  has  always 
been  an  interesting  one;  but  so  far  as 
any  certain  conclusion  is  concerned, 
we  are  no  nearer  to  it  than  ever.  We 
have  no  data  upon  which  to  found  a 
positive  theory.  No  record  was  kept; 
and  over  it  all  lie  the  veil  of  mystery 
and  the  darkness  of  oblivion. 

We  may  say  there  are  but  two  theo- 
ries possible  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
human  race.  Man  either  had  his  be- 
ginning in  Adam,  as  related  by  Moses, 
or  there  were  more  than  one  creative 
point.  We  are  here  taking  no  ac- 
count of  the  Darwinian  doc- 
trine of  Evolution.  Both  these 
theories  are  encumbered  with  difficul- 
ties, though  we  believe  that  the  Mo- 
saic account  is  the  less  burdened  of 
the  two. 

Columbus  and  his  successors  found 
in  the  New  World  three  widely  differ- 
ent people — the  Aztecs  of  Mexico,  the 
red  men  of  the  forests,  and  the  Esqui- 
maux of  the  extreme  northern  parts. 
The  Aztecs  possessed  a degree  of  civi- 
lization. They  had  a form  of  govern- 
ment, they  built  cities,  they  erected 
temples,  they  practiced  many  of  the 
arts  of  peace.  They  may  have  been 

*A  paper  read  before  the- Historical  Soci- 
ety of  Western  Pennsylvania,  at  Pittsburg, 
September  n,  1890,  by  T.  J.  Chapman,  M.  A. 


the  successors  of  the  mound  builders 
of  the  Mississippi  valley,  who  had  been 
forced  to  the  south  by  the  encroach- 
ments of  their  more  barborous  neigh- 
bors, or  attracted  by  the  milder 
climate  of  that  region.  The  great 
question  is,  whence  came  these  early 
dwellers  in  the  land,  and  how  did 
they  find  their  way  across  the  waters 
to  the  New  World  ? 

Cuvier  and  other  ethnologists 
scarcely  less  eminent,  have  recognized 
but  three  great  races  or  divisions  of 
mankind — the  Caucasian,  the  Mon- 
golian, and  the  Ethiopian.  This 
classification  corresponds  with  what 
we  may  discover  from  the  Scriptures. 
After  the  Noachian  deluge,  the  three 
sons  of  the  patriarch  divided  the 
world  among  them.  From  Mt.  Ara- 
rat on  the  border  of  Persia,  where 
the  ark  rested,  they  proceeded  to  set- 
tle themselves  in  the  three  divisions 
of  the  old  world — Shem,  in  Asia; 
Ham,  in  Africa;  and  Japheth,  in  Eu- 
rope. From  these  three  sources  have 
come  the  three  great  divisions  of 
mankind,  with  all  their  complex 
varieties. 

Other  physiologists,  among  them 
Blumenbach  and  Lawrence,  have 
maintained  a five-fold  classification 
of  the  human  species — the  white,  the 
yellow,  the  brown,  the  red,  and  the 
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black  races.  This  is  the  common 
view  of  the  subject,  and  that  which  is 
generally  laid  down  in  our  elemen- 
tary text-books.  The  order  of  the 
races  in  a descending  scale  is  that 
which  we  have  given — the  white,  the 
yellow,  the  brown,  the  red,  and  the 
black.  The  lowest  debasement  of 
the  human  species,  both  physicially 
and  intellectually,  is  found  in  some 
of  the  African  tribes. 

But  again  we  find  a third  class  of 
theorists,  who  present  us  with  what  is 
called  the  circular  system  of  man- 
kind. These  retain  the  three-fold 
classification  of  men,  but  subdivide 
the  Ethiopian  race  into  three — the 
black,  the  brown,  and  the  red  men. 
As  there  seems  to  be  a bending  down- 
wards from  the  white  man  through 
the  yellow  race  to  the  lowest  descrip- 
tion of  Ethopians,  so  there  seems  to 
be  a reflex  from  this  lowest  point 
through  the  higher  grades  of  the 
African,  the  red  man,  the  Malay,  and 
the  Esquimaux,  back  to  the  white 
man.  The  well  known  tendency  in 
nature  to  revert  to  the  typical  form, 
is  found  in  the  human  species  as 
everywhere  else.  The  American  race, 
it  is  affirmed  by  a modern  writer, 
does  rtot  exhibit  any  direct  affinity  to 
the  Caucasian;  “on  the  contrary,”  he 
says,  “both  their  physical  structure 
and  mental  development  seem  to 
place  them  in  close  approximation  to 
the  Africans.”  Mr.  Winwood  Reade, 
also,  a writer  quoted  with  approba- 
tion by  Dr.  Cunningham  Geikie, 
says : “ The  real  African  is  copper- 


colored,  and  superior  to  the  negro 
mentally  and  physically.  It  is  my 
belief  that  the  negro  inhabits  only 
maritime  districts,  or  the  marshy  dis- 
tricts of  the  interior;  that  he  origin- 
ally belonged  to  the  copper-colored 
race;  and  that  his  degeneration  of 
type  is  due  entirely  to  the  influence  of 
climate  and  food.”  If  this  Ethiopian 
origin  of  the  red  man  is  accepted,  it 
will  open  up  new  theories  as  to  his 
appearance  on  the  western  hemis- 
phere. 

Hugh  Murray,  the  learned  editor 
of  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Geography, 
from  whom  we  have  quoted  above, 
speaking  of  the  dispersion  of  men 
and  animals  over  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  the  modes  of  investigating  the 
subject,  recommends  us  “to  lay  aside 
all  preconceived  theories,  and  to  be- 
gin with  considering  the  primary 
causes  of  geographic  distribution  to 
be,  what  in  truth  they  really  are,  to- 
tally unknown.” 

The  favorite  method  of  accounting 
for  the  presence  of  the  aborigines  in 
America,  has  been  to  assume  that 
they  simply  crossed  Behring  strait 
from  northeastern  Asia  to  northwest- 
ern America.  This  strait  is  but  about 
forty  miles  wide,  and  would  present 
no  great  obstacles  to  such  a transit. 
This  theory  assumes  that  the  Aztecs 
and  the  native  of  South  America  first 
came  over,  and  in  time  made  their 
way  farther  and  farther  to  the  south. 
Next  after  them  came  the  red  men, 
and  lastly  the  Esquimaux.  This  view 
of  the  matter  seemed  to  find  confir- 
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mation  in  the  fact  that  the  Esqui- 
maux of  North  America  and  the 
natives  of  the  extreme  northern  and 
northeastern  parts  of  Asia  were  simi- 
lar if  not  identical  people.  Later 
researches,  however,  go  to  show  that 
the  Yakoutes  and  Tchuktchi  of  north- 
ern Siberia,  are  probably  colonists 
from  America,  and  that  the  migra- 
tory tide  was  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion from  that  usually  supposed. 
This  fact,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  fact  of  the  African  origin  of  the 
American  aborigines,  puts  an  end  to 
the  theory  of  an  Asiatic  immigration 
by  the  way  of  Behring  strait. 

We  make  a great  deal  of  mystery 
over  the  presence  of  men  in  America 
when  first  discovered  by  Columbus. 
But  is  it  any  more  mysterious  or  un- 
accountable than  the  presence  of  in- 
habitants upon  remote  and  far 
isolated  islands  of  the  ocean  ? How 
came  people  to  be  upon  the  islands 
of  New  Zealand,  and  Otaheite,  and 
a hundred  others  scattered  over  the 
expanse  of  waters  as  stars  are  scat- 
tered through  the  firmament? 

Good  St.  Augustine,  it  is  true, 
could  account  for  it  in  a way  that 
was  no  doubt  perfectly  satisfactory 
in  his  day,  but  which  would  hardly 
be  accepted  in  these  days  of  bolder 
inquiry  and  speculation.  He  sug- 
gested that  perhaps  the  angels  took 
up  men  bodily,  carried  them  through 
the  air,  and  set  them  down  wherever 
they  were  appointed.  In  the  good 
old  ages  of  faith,  men  were  at  least 


saved  from  a great  deal  of  perplexity 
and  useless  questioning. 

There  have  been  those  who  believed 
that  as  animals  and  plants  have  been 
created  in  and  adapted  to  all  parts  of 
the  earth,  so  men  have  been  created 
everywhere  and  fitted  for  their  spec- 
ial habitats.  There  does  seem  to  be  a 
peculiar  adaptation  of  men,  as  of 
everything  else,  to  their  particular 
environments;  whether  such  adapta- 
tion has  come  about  through  long 
ages  of  residence,  or  not,  no  man  can 
say  for  certain.  Darwin,  in  his  Jour- 
nal of  his  Voyage  in  the  Beagle,  de- 
scribes the  utterly  wretched  condition 
of  the  Fuegians,  and  adds:  “Whilst 
beholding  these  savages,  one  asks, 
whence  have  they  come  ? What 
could  have  tempted,  or  what  change 
compelled  a tribe  of  men  to  leave  the 
fine  regions  of  the  north,  to  travel 
down  the  Cordillera  or  backbone  of 
America,  to  invent  and  build  ca- 
noes, which  are  not  used  by  the 
tribes  of  Chili,  Peru,  and  Brazil,  and 
then  to  enter  on  one  of  the  most  in- 
hospitable countries  within  the  limits 
of  the  globe  ? Although  such  reflec- 
tions must  at  first  seize  on  the  mind, 
yet  we  feel  sure  that  they  are  partly 
erroneous.  There  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Fuegians  decrease  in 
number;  therefore  we  must  suppose 
that  they  enjoy  a sufficient  share  of 
happiness,  of  whatever  kind  it  may 
be,  to  render  life  worth  having.  Na- 
ture by  making  habit  omnipotent, 
and  its  effects  hereditary,  has  fitted 
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the  Fuegian  to  the  climate  and  the 
productions  of  his  miserable  coun- 
try.”* But  as  someone — I think  Dar- 
win himself  elsewhere — remarks,  the 
difficulty  is  to  understand  how  they 
endured  the  first  hardships;  how  they 
survived  until  habit  and  use  had  per- 
fected their  work  in  fitting  men  in  such 
abject  circumstances  to  their  condi- 
tions. Yet  the  theory  that  there  have 
been  many,  or  even  more  than  one 
creation  of  man,  is  burdened  with 
difficulties  that  will  suggest  them- 
selves to  every  mind. 

Then  there  is  the  old  story  of  the 
lost  Atlantis.  Plato,  who  was  born 
about  430  years  before  Christ,  was 
the  first  to  give  us  any  account  of 
this  lost  country.  According  to  Plato, 
the  island  of  Atlantis  was  larger  than 
Asia  and  Africa  taken  together.  It 
lay  in  the  ocean  to  which  it  has  given 
a name,  opposite  the  entrance  to  the 
Mediterranean  sea.  In  its  immediate 
vicinity  were  other  large  islands,  and 
from  these  there  was  a passage  to  a 
vast  continent  that  lay  beyond.  Nine 
thousand  years  before  the  time  of 
Plato,  the  island  of  Atlantis  was  in 
the  prime  of  its  power  and  prosper- 
ity. Its  sway  extended  over  a great 
part  of  both  Africa  and  Europe.  A 
violent  earthquake,  which  continued 
a day  and  a night,  and  was  accompa- 
nied by  innudations  of  the  sea,  caused 
the  island  to  sink,  and  for  a long 

*“  Journal  of  Researches,”  etc.  By 
Charles  Darwin,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S.  Ward, 
Lock,  & Co.,  London,  1889.  Page  156. 


time  afterwards  the  ocean  in  that 
part  was  impassible  on  account  of 
the  shoals  and  slime.  Other  ancient 
writers  have  added  to  the  story  of  At- 
lantis. It  was  reported  to  have  been 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  productive 
countries  on  the  globe.  It  produced 
wine,  fruits,  and  grain  in  abundance. 
It  possessed  wide  pasture-lands,  ex- 
tensive forests,  and  mines  of  valuable 
minerals.  Commerce  flourished.  Its 
cities  were  numerous  and  splendid, 
and  its  prosperous  villages  were  scat- 
tered over  the  land.  Its  temple  of 
Neptune  was  a furlong  in  length,  and 
was  decorated  with  gold,  silver  and 
ivory.  Such,  in  short,  was  the  an- 
cient belief  of  the  island  of  Atlantis. 

Perhaps  it  was  not  altogether  fabu- 
lous. “ The  existence  of  a large 
island,  at  a remote  period,  where  the 
waves  of  the  Atlantic- now  roll,”  says 
Dr.  Charles  Anthon,  “ has  been  re- 
garded by  modern  science  as  visionary 
in  the  extreme.  But  even  science 
herself  can  be  made  to  contribute 
data  towards  this  captivating  theory. 
Immediately  below  the  chalk  and 
green  sand  of  England,  a fluviatile 
formation,  called  the  wealden,  occurs, 
which  has  been  ascertained  to  extend 
from  west  to  east  about  200  English 
miles,  and  from  northwest  to  south- 
east about  220  miles,  the  depth  or 
total  thickness  of  the  beds,  where 
greatest,  being  about  2,000  feet. 
These  phenomena  clearly  indicate 
that  there  was  a constant  supply  in 
that  region  for  a long  period,  of  a 
considerable  body  of  fresh  water. 
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such  as  might  be  supposed  to  have 
drained  a continent  or  a large  island, 
containing  within  it  a lofty  chain  of 
mountains.  If  geology  can  furnish 
us  with  such  facts  as  these,  it  may 
surely  be  pardonable  in  us  to  linger 
with  something  of  fond  belief  around 
the  legend  of  Atlantis;  a legend  that 
could  hardly  be  the  mere  offspring  of 
a poetic  imagination,  but  must  have 
had  some  foundation  in  truth.”  If 
then  the  island  of  Atlantis  was  ever 
anything  more  than  the  figment  of  a 
poet’s  brain,  it  might  easily  have  fur- 
nished a passage  from  the  old  world 
to  the  continent  of  America. 

Nine  thousand  years  before  the 
time  of  Plato,  and  Plato  lived  more 
than  two  thousand  years  ago  ! This 
makes  havoc  of  the  Ussherian  system 
of  chronology — that  which  is  generally 
accepted,  and  by  which  the  creation 
of  man  is  determined  to  have  been  a 
little  less  than  six  thousand  years 
ago.  Plato  was  not  troubled  about 
the  Ussherian  chronology;  a thousand 
or  ten  thousand  years  anteriorly, 
were  all  the  same  to  him.  But  as  our 
modern  geologists  have  removed  the 
date  of  the  creation  of  the  world  back 
into  the  past  some  number  of  millions 
of  years,  so  a new  race  of  scientists  have 
fixed  the  creation  of  man  in  an  in- 
definite past,  ranging  anywhere  from 
six  thousand  to  a million  years  ago. 
The  great  trouble  with  these  chrono- 
logical plans,  however,  is  that  from 
the  same  data,  men  equally  learned 
and  reputable  arrive  at  results  so 
greatly  discrepant.  “ It  staggers  our 


faith  in  the  whole  chronological 
scheme,”  says  Dr.  Cunningham  Gei- 
kie,  “to  find  at  the  outset,  that  while 
one  high  authority  reckons  the  boul- 
der clay,  in  which  old  stone  imple- 
ments are  found  as  marking  200,000 
years,  another,  no  less  eminent,  sets 
it  down  as  980,000  years  old.”  * 

Of  course  the  time  of  the  arrival  of 
the  American  aboriginies  upon  this 
continent  is  involved  in  the  same  ob- 
scurity as  are  the  other  facts  of  their 
early  history.  The  natives  of  Mexico 
claim  that  their  ancestors  emigrated 
from  the  north  at  least  twelve  hun- 
dred years  ago.  The  mounds  and 
earth-works  that  abound  in  the  Miss- 
issippi valley  attest  their  own  antiq- 
uity. To  the  eyes  of  the  first  European 
that  beheld  them,  they  looked  as 
ancient  as  they  do  now.  The  Welsh 
have  well-founded  traditions  that  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, Madoc  ap  Owen  Gwynedd, 
visited  the  continent  of  North  Ame- 
rica, and  led  hither  a colony  of  men 
and  women.  They  found  the  coun- 
try then  peopled  by  native  tribes, 
with  whom  they  intermarried,  and 
soon  “became  assimilated  with  them 
in  their  customs,  manners,  and  reli- 
gion.” Not  all  of  them,  however,  as 
it  would  appear.  A Welsh  historian 
gravely  informs  us,  that  as  lately  as 
the  year  1660,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jones,  of 
Tredegar,  in  Monmouthshire,  while 


* “ Hours  with  the  Bible.”  By  Cunning- 
ham Geikie,  D.  D.  New  York,  Hurst  & Co. 
Page  no. 
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traveling  in  the  wilderness  of  America, 
was  captured  by  a band  of  the  na- 
tives. As  they  made  ready  to  execute 
him,  he  uttered  an  exclamation  in  the 
Welsh  language,  when  immediately 
an  officer  came  up  to  him,  embraced 
him,  and  assured  him  in  his  own  lan- 
guage that  his  life  should  be  spared. 
He  then  conducted  the  clergyman  to 
that  part  of  the  country  in  which  his 
own  people  resided,  where  he  re- 
mained four  months,  “ preaching  the 
Gospel  to  them  in-  the  Welsh  lan- 
guage, three  times  a week.”*  We  re- 

* “ A View  of  the  Primitive  Ages.”  By 
Theophilus  Evans.  Translated  from  the 
Welsh,  by  Rev.  George  Roberts,  Ebensburg, 
Pa.  Cavan  & Scott,  1834.  Pp.  6-7.  This  is 
a very  curious  book. 


gfet  that  we  are  not  informed  as  to 
the  exact  locality  of  this  interesting 
settlement. 

Such  as  we  have  here  tried  to  pre- 
sent them,  are  the  main  facts  and 
theories  in  regard  to  our  aborigines. 
We  leave  the  subject  as  we  found  it. 
It  will  likely  be  forever  undetermined; 
for  there  can  scarcely  be  any  sources 
of  information  on  the  subject  that 
have  not  been  explored;  but  it  will 
always  have  about  it  a certain  charm 
of  romance  and  mystery  that  will 
make  it  attractive  to  theorists  to  the 
end  of  time. 

T.  J.  Chapman. 


GEORGE  FREDERICK  CALLAWAY:  A DENVER  MERCHANT. 


George  Frederic  Callaway,  of  the 
firm  recently  known  as  Callaway  Bro- 
thers & Dingwall,  wholesale  queens- 
ware  merchants  of  Denver,  was  born 
upon  his  father’s  farm  near  Laurel, 
Sussex  county,  Del.,  January  26,  1847. 

The  retirement  of  this  firm  from 
business  is  a tribute  to  their  excepti- 
onal success  in  a business  of  which 
they  were  among  the  first  in  Col- 
orado, and  the  leaders,  so  long 
as  they  choose  to  remain  in  the  field 
of  competition. 

As  capitalists,  these  brothers  will 
continue  to  develop  the  resources  of 
a State  of  which  they  are  honorable 
and  influential  citizens. 


When  an  uncle,  the  Rev.  Henry  Rob- 
ert Callaway,  a Methodist  minister  of 
the  Philadelphia  Conference,  recently 
died,  it  was  befittingly  said  that  he 
was  “of  good  old-time  Methodist  pa- 
rentage; their  house  the  preacher’s 
home;  a soldier  of  Christ,  true  to  an 
exalted  sense  of  duty;  a sound  and 
stirring  gospel  preacher  and  an  ad- 
ministrator of  church  affairs,  possess- 
ing rare  good  judgment.” 

This  in  an  indication  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  ancestry  of  the  Callaways. 

William  Callaway,  the  great  grand- 
father, was  a Methodist.  His  son, 
Wingate,  in  1816,  helped  to  build 
Bethesda  M.  E.  church,  yet  standing 
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at  Laurel,  Del.  His  son,  John  Wes- 
ley, belonged  to  this  church  until  his 
death  in  1847.  He  was  the  father,  by 
his  wife  Eliza  (Vaughan)  Callaway, 
of  the  following  living  children  : 

William  Francis,  George  Frederick, 
John  Wilson,  and  Martha  Ford.  But 
his  ancestors  were  prominent  in  State 
as  well  as  church  affairs.  His  father 
was  a member  of  the  State  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  Delaware,  held 
in  1852-3. 

Before  the  war,  the  father  and 
grandfather  were  Democrats.  When 
the  war  for  the  Union  came,  the  father 
was  a strong  Union  man  and  took 
a prominent  part  in  public  meetings 
held  to  create  a Union  sentiment,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the 
Union  army. 

Mr.  George  F.  Callaway  joined  the 
Methodist  church  himself  in  1865. 
His  official  connection  with  Metho- 
dism in  Colorado,  commenced  as  one 
of  the  trustees  of  Lawrence  street 
church,  under  the  pastorate  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  David  H.  Moore.  Upon  the 
organization  of  Trinity  M.  E.  Church, 
he  was  elected  one  of  its  stewards. 
His  name  is  to  be  found  upon  the  re- 
cords of  all  the  transactions  leading 
from  the  old  Lawrence  church  to  the 
building  and  completion  and  opening 
of  Trinity  and  down  to  the  present. 
A reference  to  these  proceedings  now 


in  my  possession  reveals  the  fact  that 
he  was  one  of  the  progressive  as  well 
as  liberal  members  of  the  old  organi- 
zation as  well  as  the  new. 

The  Callaways  bear  a singularly 
significant  surname.  Under  the  head 
of  “ Ancient  Compounds,”  an  Eng- 
lish author  classifies  it  as  a union  of 
two  old  Anglo-Saxon  words  “ Gil,” 
meaning  spirit  and  “ Wih,”  war. 
Hence,  “ Gilwih,”  from  which  are 
come,  as  variations  in  spelling,  Gal- 
way, Calway,  Callaway,  Galloway, 
and  Galoway. 

Gilwih,  or  war-spirit,  was  the 
name,  therefore,  added  to  the  name 
as  a surname  of  the  founder  of  this 
family  in  armour-bearing  times.  It 
has  a sound  of 

Old,  unhapp)7,  far-off  things, 

And  battles  long  ago. 

There  is  mental  as  well  as  physical 
heredity.  Fighting,  with  helmet,  and 
shield,  and  pheon,  in  medseval  days, 
was  but  an  early  stage  of  the  war 
that  is  now  waging,  not  “ against 
flesh  and  blood,  but  against  powers, 
against  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of 
this  world,  against  spiritual  wicked- 
ness in  high  places.” 

Such  panoplied  combatants  in  an- 
cient times,  and  such  spiritual  war- 
riors in  modern  days,  were  some  of 
the  members  of  this  old  family. 

H.  D.  T. 
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UPON  ROSALIE  MOUNTAIN— AN  OUTING  AT  CHICAGO 

LAKES. 


“ How  would  you  like  to  go  to 
Chicago  Lakes  and  to  the  top  of 
Mount  Rosalie  ?” 

Seated,  one  July  evening,  upon  the 
verandah  of  the  “ Stanton  ” in  Idaho 
Springs,  and  looking  upward  to  the 
star-touched  summit  of  Old  Chief 
Mountain,  upon  which  still  lingered 
the  deepening  twilight  of  one  of  Col- 
orado’s matchless  sunsets,  our  com- 
panion, Mr.  George  E.  McClelland, 
mayor  of  the  city,  imparted  great  en- 
thusiasm to  the  conversation  by  ask- 
ing Major  Towne  and  myself  the 
above  question.  It  recalled  the  local- 
ity made  historical  by  Bierstadt’s  * 
painting,  “ A Storm  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains.” 

The  question  also  suggested  the 
extraordinary  pleasure  of  a horseback 
ride  along  Chicago  Creek,  whose 
waters  flow  over  golden  sand;  through 
sunny  glades  and  darksome  ravines; 
up  sinuous  trails,  shadowed  by  un- 
broken forests;  trout  fishing;  restful 
nights  in  log  cabins,  or  upon  the 
moss-mattressed  ground  where  the 
air  comes  to  the  sleeper  from  snow- 
banks in  midsummer,  through  the 

* Bierstadt’s  Visit  to  Colorado,  by  Hon. 
William  Newton  Byers.  Magazine  of  West- 
ern History,  January,  1890. 


spreading  fronds  of  pine  groves,  and 
hurried  from  contact  with  uncontam- 
inated mountain  lakes  and  rivers. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  we  were 
instant  in  season  in  accepting  so 
tempting  an  invitation,  and  the  notes 
of  preparation  were  heard  early  the 
next  morning,  July  24th,  1890.  The 
“mountain  tramps”  who  were  to  com- 
prise the  party  were:  George  E. 

McClelland,  the  mayor  of  Idaho 
Springs;  Colonel  John  M.  S.  Egan, 
representing  the  Walsh  Brothers,  of 
St.  Louis,  owners  of  Chicago  Lakes; 
Mr.  F.  G.  Burns,  a prominent  and 
successful  miner;  Mr.  John  J.  Sher- 
win,  the  city  druggist;  Major  A.  N. 
Towne;  Jimmie,  the  faithful  and  com- 
petent guide  as  well  as  “orderly”  to 
Col.  Egan,  and  myself.  Each  was 
well  mounted  and  supplied  with 
“ grub,  powder  and  candles,”  camp 
equipage,  fishing  tackle,  and  some 
with  Winchesters,  anticipating  game 
in  the  forest  and  upon  the  moun- 
tains. 

The  road,  after  leaving  delightful 
Idaho,  passes  along  Chicago  Creek 
and  up  its  changing  course  about  six 
miles.  This  is  the  highway  to  and 
from  many  famous  mines.  The  La- 
martine, the  Freeland  group,  the 
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Little  Mattie  group,  the  Argonaut, 
the  Humboldt,  and  other  producers, 
transport  their  immense  yields  of 
gold  and  silver  ore  over  to  this  road. 
It  is  lined  with  miners’  cabins,  some 
of  them  very  pleasant  homes.  One 
low,  dirt-roofed  abode  was  pointed 
out  as  the  home  of  a prospector  who 
had  refused  fifty  thousand  dollars  for 
his  residence  and  his  claims — his 
prospects.  This  mountain  recluse 
was  content  with  his  lot,  far  from  the 
madding  crowds.  To  take  a sack 
of  ore  now  and  then  to  market  with 
which  to  buy  grub,  powder  and  can- 
dles, constituted  his  earthly  happi- 
ness. His  sober  wishes  never  wan- 
dered beyond  that. 

At  the  end  of  the  six  miles  this  road 
dwindles  to  a trail.  The  gallop  is  no 
longer  possible.  Single  file  is  now 
the  order  of  march. 

It  was  over  this  road  and  trail  that 
Bierstadt,  guided  by  Byers,  pursued 
his  way  to  the  scene  of  the  great 
painting.  Mr.  Byers  writes:  “ It  was 
a gloomy  day  in  the  dense  forest,  and 
a dismal  ride.  I was  ahead  to  show 
the  way,  the  pack  animals  followed, 
with  Bierstadt  behind  to  prod  them 
up.  I knew  that  at  a certain  point 
the  trail  emerged  from  timber,  and 
all  the  beauty,  the  grandeur,  the  sub- 
limity of  the  great  gorge  and  the 
rugged  and  ragged  amphitheatre  at 
its  head  would  open  to  view  in  an 
instant,  like  the  rolling  up  of  a cur- 
tain.” 

It  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  a 
more  wildly-romantic  region  on  the 


face  of  the  earth  than  that  which  be 
gins  at  the  beginningof  this  trail  and 
ends  at  the  top  of  Mount  Rosalie.  It 
is  about  ten  miles  long,  and  is  tra- 
versed the  entire  distance  by  Chicago 
Creek,  rendering  music  as  charmful 
as  the  falling  waters  of  Lindaraxa  as 
we  trace  it  to  its  source.  Upon  the 
east  rises  a granite  range,  almost  in- 
surmountable, especially  at  its  lake 
terminus,  where  it  has  its  august  be- 
ginning in  massive  Mount  Evans,  ris- 
ing abruptly  from  the  east  side  of 
Lower  Lake.  At  the  start  of  the 
trail  this  range  is  clothed  with  timber, 
but  it  rises  and  rises  until  at  last  it  is 
destitude  of  all  vegetation,  culminat- 
ing in  lofty,  majestic  rocks. 

Upon  the  right  hand,  as  we  ascend 
the  trail,  the  mountain  side  is  less 
abrupt,  and  is  covered  with  a dense 
growth  of  trees  of  great  size  and 
height.  Under  these  stately  trees 
flowers  grow  in  great  profusion  and 
variety,  with  mosses  and  ferns  and 
many  luxuriant  plants. 

“Within  this  woodland,  as  we  trod, 

The  twilight  was  like  the  truce  of  God 
To  worldly  woe  and  care. 

Under  us  lay  the  golden  moss, 

Above  us  the  boughs  of  the  pine  trees  waved. 
Making  the  sign  of  the  cross, 

And  whispered  their  benedicties, 

While  from  the  ground  rose  an  odor. 

Sweet  and  fragrant,  of  wild  flowers 
And  the  vagrant  vines  that  wandered, 
Seeking  the  sunshine,  round  and  round.” 

Our  party,  adopting  the  suggestion 
of  one  of  its  number,  named  this 
wonderful  wilderness  and  flower- 
realm,  the  Conservatory  of  the  Gods. 
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Colonel  Egan  was  the  poet-laureate 
and  musician  of  the  party.  Gather- 
ing inspiration  from  our  surround- 
ings many  were  the  songs  with  which 
he  broke  the  sylvan  silence — “ music 
that  might  have  charmed  Calypso  and 
her  nymphs.”  He  embellished  the 
conversation  with  quotations  from 
Shakespeare,  Dante  and  Burns,  with 
now  and  then  a passage  from  Virgil 
and  Homer.  One  verse  from  a less 
classical  source  ran  thus: 

“ Ireland  is  a mighty  nation, 

With  the  finest  peasantry  on  the  sod, 

Where  they  fight  one  another  for  conciliation, 
And  hate  one  another  for  the  love  of  God.” 

The  Colonel  was  also  the  botanist 
of  the  tourists,  and  gave  names  to  the 
flowers  as,  dismounting  ever  and 
anon,  I gathered  them  into  a large 
and  beautiful  boquet,  comprising  the 
columbine,  the  anemone,  the  gentian, 
the  monk’s  hood,  the  fox  glove,  the 
Indian  reds  in  all  their  delicate 
shades,  the  wild  rose,  and  many 
others,  all  intertwined  with  fern 
leaves  and  blades  of  luxuriant  grass 
and  evergreen  sprigs. 

Our  file  leader,  Jimmie,  emerging 
at  last  from  the  forest  depths,  called 
a halt,,  or  round  up,  at  McClelland 
cabin,  under  over-shadowing  McClel- 
land Mountain,  both  named  in  honor 
of  his  Honor,  the  Mayor  of  Idaho 
Springs.  Here  we  were  welcomed 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Devotie,  in 
temporary  charge  of  the  lakes.  The 
writer  has  reason  to  cordially  remem- 
ber these  new  made  friends.  That 
•cup  of  tea,  toast,  and  broiled  trout, 

a 


provided  for  a nervous  headache,  ac- 
complished their  object. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Bierstadt 
and  Byers  also  came  out  of  the  forest. 
Mr.  Byers  again  says:  “When  I 

reached  the  skirt  of  the  wood  and 
rode  out  into  the  beautiful  little 
flower-decked  meadow,  I turned  to 
the  right  so  as  to  be  out  of  his  line  of 
vision.  Bierstadt  emerged  leisurely. 
His  enthusiasm  was  badly  dampened, 
but  the  moment  he  caught  the  view 
fatigue  and  hunger  were  forgotten. 
He  said  nothing,  but  his  face  was  a 
picture  of  intense  life  and  excite- 
ment.” 

I will  here  again  quote  the  descrip- 
tive language  of  Mr.  Byers.  It  is  his 
inimitable  word-painting  of  the  scene 
Bierstadt  transferred  to  his  immortal 
canvas:  “It  was  indeed  a notable,  a 
wonderful  view.  In  addition  to  the 
natural  topographic  features  of  the 
scene,  storm-clouds  were  sweeping* 
across  the  great  chasm  from  north- 
west to  southeast.  The  northwest 
wall  is  serrated — a saw-tooth  edge 
with  sharp  pinnacles  and  spires  and 
masses  of  broken  granite,  and  the 
clouds  were  so  low  that  they  were 
being  torn  and  riven  by  these  points. 
Eddies  of  wind  from  the  great  chasm, 
following  up  the  face  of  the  cliff, 
were  again  caught  in  the  air-current 
at  its  crest  and  drove  the  broken 
clouds  in.  rolling  masses  through  the 
storm-drift.  From  the  clouds  sweep- 
ing across  the  gorge,  rain  and  large, 
soft  hail-stones  were  falling.  Rays 
of  light  were  breaking  through  the 
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broken,  ragged  clouds  and  lighting 
up,  in  moving  streaks,  the  falling 
storm.  On  the  left,  a great,  black 
mountain  lifted  its  face  of  smooth, 
unbroken  granite,  down  which  rib- 
bons of  water  from  the  last  hard 
shower  were  flowing  and  reflecting 
back  the  sunshine.” 

The  first,  or  lower  lake,  was  now  in 
full  view,  clear  and  placid  and  low- 
lying  at  the  mountain’s  base.  This 
lake  covers  fifty-one  acres  and  is  n,- 
500  feet  higher  than  the  ocean. 

The  second  or  middle  lake,  is  600 
feet  higher  and  is  reached  by  an  easy 
ascent,  from  which  the  water  de- 
scends in  a foaming  cascade.  It  oc- 
cupies thirty-five  acres. 

The  third,  or  upper  lake,  is  13,500 
feet  high.  This  is  said  to  be  the 
highest  body  of  water  on  the  conti- 
nent. Its  glass-like  waters  are  too 
cold  for  the  habitation  of  fish.  But 
the  middle  and  lower  lakes  are  alive 
with  mountain  trout,  caught  easily  at 
times,  and  warily  at  others.  These 
minature  seas  should  have  been 
named  the  Hanging  Lakes  of  Colo- 
rado. They  are  suspended  in  the 
heavens,  far  higher  and  more  wonder- 
ful as  the  handiwork  of  the  Eternal, 
than  were  the  Hanging  Gardens  of 
Babylon.  My  description  gives  but 
a faint  conception  of  these  lakes  and 
the  magnificence  of  their  setting. 
These  lofty  basins  seem  intended  by 
the  Creator  for  the  storage  of  water 
for  the  dwellers  upon  the  rainless 
plains.  The  snow,  rain  and  springs 
from  the  sides  and  caverns  under  the 


mountains  afford  an  inexhaustible 
supply  to  these  lakes,  whence  a pure 
river  of  water,  clear  as  crystal  flows, 
that  should  subserve  other  purposes 
than  to  be  merely  a tributary  to  the 
polluted  Platte,  and  to  become,  at  the 
last,  ditch  water  instead  of  drinking 
water  for  the  citizens  of  Denver. 

Bierstadt’s  visit  was  in  1863,  before 
Hayden’s  geological  survey,  which 
occurred  in  1872.  Names  had  not, 
therefore,  been  given  to  the  summits 
environing  these  beautiful,  isolated 
bodies  of  water.  Bierstadt  was  the 
first  to  designate  one  of  these  peaks 
by  name,  calling  it  M^ount  Rosalie, 
because  it  recalled  and  rivaled  the 
splendor  of  Switzerland  scenery. 
This  name  was  given  when  Bierstadt 
and  Byers  stood  awe-thrilled  upon 
the  table  rock  constituting  the  very 
pinnacle  of  Rosalie. 

The  afternoon  of  the  24th  was 
spent  in  trout-fishing.  Colonel  Egan 
led  off  with  the  first  catch,  a one- 
pound  trout,  followed  by  others  less 
weighty.  Towne  landed  several  of 
the  same  kind,  as  did  also  McClelland, 
Burns  and  Sherwin.  In  this  pastime 
we  succeeded  in  providing  meat  for 
our  outing — fresh,  broiled  trout, 
which  was  most  heartily  enjoyed  by 
all. 

The  night  was  spent,  by  myself,  in 
army-camp  style.  I preferred  to 
sleep  upon  the  ground  rather  than  in 
the  log  cabin,  where  more  comfort- 
able quarters  had  been  provided. 
Casting  thick  blankets  upon  the 
matted  grass,  near  a large  pine-log 
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fire,  and  taking  a saddle  for  my  pil- 
low, I was  soon  as  fast  locked  up  in 
sleep 

“ As  guiltless  labor  when  it  lies 
Starkly  in  the  traveler’s  bones.” 

I awoke  just  as  the  night  of  glory 
began  to  withdraw  before  the  coming 
of  a day  of  glory. 

“ Kathleen  Mavourneen, 

The  gray  dawn  is  breaking.” 

It  was  the  melodious  singing  of  Col- 
onel Egan,  the  strain  issuing  from  the 
chinks  of  the  cabin.  I walked  down 
to  the  lake’s  side  in  time  to  see  the 
first  rays  of  an  unseen  sun  touch  the 
summits  of  Rosalie  and  McClelland. 
The  bosom  of  the  lake  was  like  unto 
a darkened  sea,  so  hidden  and  deep 
it  lay  in  the  bed  nature  had  formed 
for  it  in  the  “ dark-backward  and 
abysm  of  time.” 

Standing  upon  its  grassy  brink  and 
looking  down  into  its  motionless  and 
transparent  bosom,  the  effects  of  a 
magnificent  mirror  were  produced. 
In  its  depths  were  perfectly  pictured 
the  marginal  mountains.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  water  there,  but  a 
crystal  sea  reflecting  mountain  peaks, 
now  tinged  with  the  glory  of  morn- 
ing upon  the  continental  divide.  It 
suggested  a descent  to  the  top  of  Rosa- 
lie instead  of  the  ascent  which  was 
contemplated  the  very  day  upon 
which  such  a morning  was  dawning. 

Our  agreeable  companions,  Egan 
and  Sherwin,  preferring  trout  fishing 
to  mountain  scaling,  determined  to 
go  no  farther,  but  to  spend  the  day 


at  Middle  Lake,  while  McClelland, 
Burns,  Towne  and  myself  proceeded 
on  our  predestined  course  towards 
the  summit  of  Rosalie.  McClelland 
rode  a sure-footed  steed,  as  “black  as 
the  steeds  of  night,”  taking  the  lead 
up  the  .trackless  steep  over  the  foot 
of  Mount  Evans,  thus  indicating  our 
course  over  this  almost  insurmount- 
able barrier  between  Middle  Lake 
and  Bear  Valley.  By  slow  and  some- 
what uncertain  steps  the  top  of  the 
ridge  was  reached.  Burns  was 
mounted  upon  his  favorite  saddle- 
horse,  “ Fred,”  a beautiful,  sensible, 
dapple  brown,  young,  but  trained  by 
his  miner-master  to  treading  moun- 
tain paths.  Major  Towne  was  borne 
aloft  and  along  upon  the  back  of  a 
trusty  bay,  while  it  was  my  lot  to  be 
relegated  to  a chestnut,  sure  of  foot 
as  a burro  and  true  to  her  broncho 
blood.  I learned  to  love  and  to  caress 
Maud,  an  animal  that  seemed  to  study 
the  way  so  as  to  carry  me  safely  over 
rough  places. 

The  sympathy  of  our  jovial  party 
was  often  extended  to  Major  Towne 
in  his  efforts  at  mountain  climbing. 
His  horse,  at.  times,  had  to  be  pulled 
up  the  trail  by  the  dismounted  Major, 
and  held  back  going  down.  This  was 
reversing  the  rule  observed  by  my 
faithful  friend,  Burns,  whose  com- 
panionable horse  allowed  his  master 
to  hold  on  to  his  tail,  and  thus  pulled 
his  master  up  and  over  many  a steep 
and  difficult  place. 

Having  reached  the  top  we  were 
richly  rewarded  with  the  bewildering 
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and  widening  view.  Chicago  Lakes 
were  beneath  us,  also  the  Conserva- 
tory of  the  Gods,  sheltered  from 
storms  by  its  lofty  barriers.  Bear 
Creek,  rising  in  Upper  Lake,  whose 
feeding  springs  spring  eternal  from 
the  mountain  sides  and  base,  flows 
beneath  us  around  a thousand  rocks, 
forming  a thousand  islands  and  lake- 
lets,  until  it  disappears  from  sight  in 
the  deepening  valley,  and  finally 
empties  itself  into  the  Platte. 

Descending  the  gentle  declivity  and 
crossing  this  beautiful  valley,  we  were 
soon  monnting  the  unfrequented  sides 
of  Rosalie.  This  ascent  was  made 
from  its  eastern  base,  which  grad- 
ually rises,  and  is  easily  traversed, 
until  the  foot  of  the  last  rock-cumulus 
constituting  the  peak  of  the  mountain 
is  reached.  Here  horses  must  be 
hitched  and  the  final  ascent  made 
upon  foot — by  some  on  bended  knees. 

A remarkable  fact  or  feature  of 
this  mountain  is  the  many  copious 
springs  that  flow  from  its  sides. 
These  gladden  the  eye  as  well  as  re- 
fresh the  tourist  as  they  flow  down 
forever  with  the  lakes. 

It  was  the  pleasurable  business  of 
the  writer  to  get  to  the  top  of  Rosalie 
without  losing  my  breath,  hence  I 
did  not  take  much  interest  in  the  col- 
lateral diversions  of  Messrs  McClel- 
land and  Burns,  who  went  armed  to 
hunt  the  ptarmigan  and  mountain 
sheep.  This  game  is  plentiful  upon 
the  highest  points  of  the  mountains. 
My  diversion,  however,  consisted  in 
seeing  my  companions  take  so  many 


extra  and  futile  steps  to  make  so 
many  unlucky  shots.  Burns  fired 
once,  perhaps  twice,  at  the  same  bird 
— it  never  moved.  When  afterwards 
twitted  about  his  marksmsnship  my 
ready-witted  friend  replied:  “That 
was  a petrified  bird.”  McClelland  was 
so  disgusted  with  his  similarly  ill- 
fated  shots  that  he  disdained  to  ride 
his  horse  down  the  mountain  trail, 
and  as  self-inflicted  punishment,  cut 
across  the  summit,  coming  by  a 
steeper  route,  and  sliding  part  of  the 
way  down  upon  the  encrusted  snow- 
banks, which  often  broke  under  him. 

The  peak  of  Rosalie  is  simply  an 
accumulation  of  granite  blocks,  piled 
in  irregular,  unplumbed  masonry — 
stepping  stones  to  star-space.  Two 
massive  blocks,  perfect  rectangles, 
stand  side  by  side,  with  a passage  be- 
tween, forming  a lofty  doorway, 
through  which,  if  the  unthinking 
should  step,  a fall  of  more  than  a 
thousand  feet  would  follow.  Through 
this  passage  I heard  the  wind’s  moan- 
ing. It  is  a Cave  of  the  Winds — not 
in  the  heart  of  a mountain  like  Man- 
itou's,  but  up  where  “ the  cloud  na- 
vies of  the  skies  rest  their  keels  upon 
rocks  that  lift  their  heads  among  the 
star-isled  seas  of  heaven.” 

We  reached  this  altitude,  14,340 
feet,  at  twelve  o’clock  on  July  25, 
1890.  A much  needed  rest  followed, 
during  which  Mr.  McClelland,  with 
remarkable  geographical  accuracy, 
pointed  out  and  named  the  different 
mountain  peaks  that  rose  sublimely 
in  view,  near  and  remote.  He  seemed 
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as  familiar  with  the  map  of  nature 
round  us  as  if  he  had  surveyed  it 
with  compass  and  chain.  Pointing  to 
the  azure-veiled  west  he  located  the 
Mountain  of  the  Holy  Cross,  more 
than  a hundred  miles  distant,  whose 
sacred  symbol  could  be  distinctly 
seen. 

“ Colorodo  is  the  parkland  of  the 
nation,”  was  the  unanimous  expres- 
sion of  us  all,  as  with  bated  breath 
we  looked  down  upon  the  mountains, 
valleys,  lakes  and  plains  beneath  us — 
a picture  painted  and  framed  by  Him 
“who  hath  measured  the  waters  in 
the  hollow  of  His  hand,  and  meted 
out  heaven  with  the  span,  and  com- 
prehended the  dust  of  the  earth  in  a 
measure,  and  weighed  the  mountains 
in  scales  and  the  hills  in  a balance  ; 
who  putteth  forth  His  hand  upon 
the  rock,  who  overturneth  the  moun- 
tains by  the  roots  and  cutteth  out 
rivers  among  the  rocks  ; whose  eye 
seeth  every  precious  thing.” 

Bierstadt  and  Byers  sat  upon  the 
same  eminence  seventeen  years  ago, 
perhaps  the  first  Americans  to  ven- 
ture to  this  summit. 

Not  far  from  Rosalie,  as  lofty  and 
majestic,  and  also  commanding  as 
fine  a view  of  the  scene  of  the  famous 
painting  as  Rosalie  itself,  is  a hitherto 
nameless  peak.  It  is  a brother  to 
Rosalie,  born  at  the  self-same  convul- 
sion of  nature,  and  a remove  to  the 
west.  Our  party,  in  remembrance 
of  the  greatest  of  American  landscape 
painters,  the  artist  that  has  made  the 
world  familiar  with  the  “ rugged  and 


ragged  magnificence  ” of  this  locality, 
unanimously  resolved  to  call  that 
peak  Mount  Biei'stcidt.  Hereafter, 
when  the  tourist  may  view  these  twin 
peaks  from  the  lower  lake,  let  it  be 
remembered  that  the  rugged  one 
upon  the  left  hand  of  the  highest 
summits  seen  is  Rosalie,  and  the  one 
upon  the  right,  crescent-shaped  and 
symmetrical,  is  Bierstadt  mountain. 

Mr.  Burns,  as  the  practical  metal- 
lurgist and  professional  prospector  of 
our  party,  was  particularly  entertain- 
ing and  instructive,  in  locating  and 
naming  many  of  the  celebrated  gold 
and  silver  mines  to  be  seen  in  all  di- 
rections. “There  is  the  Lamartine.” 
We  could  see  its  shaft-house,  from 
which  this  deservedly  fortunate  young 
man  and  his  partners  shipped  to  the 
markets  of  the  world  $800,000  of  sil- 
ver ore,  within  the  period  of  a fifteen 
months’  lease. 

An  hour  or  more  was  thus  spent, 
when  lunch  was  announced — a dinner 
upon  Mount  Rosalie,  thoughtfully 
provided  by  the  representatives  of 
two  old  Scottish  families,  McClelland 
and  Burns.  As  for  water,  we  drank 
out  of  a hollow  in  a rock,  into  which 
rain  drops  have  been  falling  from  the 
sweet  heavens  ever  since  this  awful 
upheaval  occurred.  Something  like 
an  “original  package”  was  also 
opened.  It  was  not  unlawful  to  do 
so  up  here,  where  there  was  no  higher 
law. 

“ To  me  high  mountains  are  a feeling, 

But  the  hum  of  busy  cities  torture.” 

This  I repeated  as  we  reluctantly 
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descended,  as  we  came  to  the  lakes, 
to  Idaho  Springs  and  the  plains. 

As  I now  look  out  of  my  window, 
in  my  Denver  home,  at  the  evening 
star,  slow-sinking  behind  its  granite 


crest,  I wish  I could  follow  Saturn’s 
silvery  trail,  so  that  even  in  the  thick- 
ening darkness  I might  stand  once 
more  upon  Rosalie  Mountain. 

Henry  Dudley  Teetor. 


ARCHITECTURE  IN  DENVER. 

CAPTAIN  ROBERT  S.  ROESCHLAUB. 


Denver  is  a. city  remarkable  for  its 
homes  “built  to  last  and  built  to  be 
lovely,  as  rich  and  full  of  pleasantness 
as  may  be  within  and  without,  with 
such  differences  as  might  suit  and  ex- 
press each  man’s  character  and  partly 
his  history.” 

There  is  nothing  conventional  in 
this  home-building.  Every  house 
seems  to  be  the  singular  idea  of  its 
owner  or  its  architect  materialized. 
The  contrariety  of  design  is  as  credit- 
able to  the  one  as  to  the  other.  The 
aim  seems  to  be  to  build  and  possess 
a quiet  resting-place,  suited  to  each 
individual’s  conceptions — the  realiza- 
tion of  his  peculiar  home-dream. 

Madame  De  Stael  wrote,  “ Architec- 
ture is  frozen  music.”  For  the  past 
seventeen  years  Captain  Robert  S. 
Roeschlaub  has  been  a composer  of 
this  “frozen  music”  in  Denver  and 
Colorado,  and  neighboring  States. 
Some  of  the  private  residences  and 
terraces  of  his  designing  are  North 
End  Park  Terrace,  The  Sopris  double 
residence,  Bell  Place  Terrace,  resi- 


dence of  P.  Gottensleben,  residence 
of  Mrs.  George  Ady,  the  E.  B.  Light 
Terrace,  etc. 

Of  public  buildings,  including 
churches,  we  notice:  The  High  School 
building  of  East  Denver;  the  Emer- 
son School  Building;  Central  Presby- 
terian Church;  the  State  School  for 
Deaf  and  Blind,  Colorado  Springs; 
the  King  Block,  College  Hall,  Univer- 
sity of  Denver;,  the  Chamberlin  Ob- 
servatory; Trinity  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  of  Denver;  Central  Block 
at  Pueblo,  and  First  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Colorado  Springs. 

Mr.  Roeschlaub  was  born  in  Mu- 
nich, Bavaria,  a descendant  of  a pro- 
fessional family,  his  grandfather  being 
at  one  time  Dean  of  the  Medical  Uni- 
versity of  Munich.  His  father  was  a* 
practicing  physician  for  over  fifty 
years.  Removing  with  his  father’s 
family  to  America,  this  son  lived  at 
Quincy,  111.,  from  1851  to  1873,  saving 
the  period  spent  in  the  Union  Army. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen,  August  1, 
1862,  young  Roeschlaub  enlisted  as  a 
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private  in  Company  E,  84th  Illinois 
Volunteers.  At  the  time  he  was  at- 
tending an  academy  preparing  for 
his  profession,  and  his  enlistment  was 
under  one  of  his  professors.  His  pro- 
motion was  regular  from  a private’s 
station  to  captain.  He  was  in  full 
command  of  his  company  from  July 
15,  1863,  to  the  close  of  the  war. 

Captain  Roeschlaub  took  part  in 
the  battles  of  Perryville,  Stone  River, 
Chickamauga,  Rocky  Face  Ridge,  Dal- 
ton, Pumpkin  Vine  Creek,  Kenesaw, 
New  Hope  Church,  Peach  Tree  Creek, 
Atlanta,  Johnstown,  Lovejoy,  Frank- 
lin, Nashville,  and  numerous  skir- 
mishes of  those  campaigns.  He  was 
wounded  twice,  at  Stone  River  and 


Chickamauga.  He  is  a member  of 
the  military  order  of  the  Loyal 
Legion  of  America,  and  recently 
read  an  interesting  paper  before  that 
body  entitled  “A  Forty  Days’  Foot 
Race  With  Hood.” 

In  1870  he  removed  to  Denver, 
where  he  has  since  lived  in  the  suc- 
cessful pursuit  of  his  profession.  He 
has  been  supervising  architect  of  the 
Denver  Board  of  Education  for  the 
past  fifteen  years,  and  is  the  designer 
of  all  of  East  Denver’s  school  build- 
ings, which  have  become  so  noted 
throughout  this  country  as  well  as 
abroad. 

H.  D.  T. 
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VERSIONS  OF  THE  BIBLE.* 

HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  MORE  IMPORTANT  VERSIONS  AND  EDITIONS. 

XV. 


1562. 

The  “Whig”  or  “ Placemaker’s  ” 
Bible  obtained  its  name  from  an  error 
occurring  in  the  5th  chapter  of  St. 
Matthew,  9th  verse,  where  “ Blessed 
are  the  placemakers  ” is  substituted 
for  the  words  “ Blessed  are  the  peace- 
makers.” It  was  translated  from  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  and  printed  in 
English.  During  this  year  the  Codex 
Bezae,  or  Cantabrigiensis  (mention  of 
which  was  made  in  Part  I.  of  these 
papers)  was  discovered  in  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Irenaeus  at  Lyons.  This 
uncial  manuscript  contains,  on  oppo- 
site pages,  the  Gospels,  and  the  book 
of  Acts  in  Greek  and  Latin.  It  was 
presented. to  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge in  1581  by  Theodore  Beza,  who 
found  it,  during  the  French  civil 
wars,  in  this  monastery.  In  the  manu- 
script the  Gospels  stand:  Matthew, 
John,  Luke  and  Mark,  an  order  found 
also  in  some  of  the  manuscripts  of  the 
old  Latin  versions. 

An  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
was  printed  in  Latin,  at  Paris,  by 
Jacob  Keruer.  An  edition  of  the  New 
Testament  was  printed  in  Latin  from 
the  version  of  Martinez,  a copy  of 
which  is  in  possession  of  Mr.  Willis 

* Copyright,  1889,  by  Charles  W.  Darling. 


Pine,  of  Ohio.  An  edition  of  the 
Bible  was  published  at  Lyons  by  Seb. 
Honore,  and  an  edition  of  the  New 
Testament  passed  through  the  press 
of  Steelsius  at  Antwerp.  A revised 
and  corrected  edition  of  Bruccioli’s 
version  (1532)  was  printed  in  Italian, 
at  Geneva,  for  the  use  of  Protestants, 
but  Walchius  regards  this  as  an  en- 
tirely new  version.  The  Bible,  in 
Hebrew  and  German,  was  printed  at 
Mantua  by  Kafvenaki.  This  old  city 
is  distinguished  for  its  patronage  of 
literature  and  art,  and  is  second  to  but 
few  in  antiquity.  Founded  by  the 
Etruscans,  400  years  before  the  build- 
ing of  Rome,  it  is  often  mentioned, 
under  its  present  name,  by  Roman 
writers.  On  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
empire,  it  was  pillaged  by  the  Huns, 
afterwards  taken  by  the  Longobards, 
and  still  later  annexed  to  the  exarchate 
of  Ravenna.  Charlemagne  gave  it 
its  first  fortifications,  and  in  the  nth 
century  it  was  held  in  common  with 
Ferrara,  Modena  and  Reggio,  under 
the  sway  of  the  family  of  Canossa. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century 
Mantua  became  independent,  and  so 
continued  until  it  fell  under  the  iron 
rule  of  Buonacolsi.  In  1328  it  found 
better  masters  in  the  Gonzagas,  who, 
as  Dukes  of  Mantua,  governed  with 
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great  ability,  and  to  the  perfect  satis-  * 
faction  of  the  people.  A duke  of  Man- 
tua opened  the  way  for  Kafvenaki  to 
give  to  his  subjects  an  edition  of  the 
Bible  printed  in  their  vernacular 
language,  and  this  ruler  distinguished 
himself  more  by  the  performance  of 
this  imperative  duty  than  by  the  splen- 
dor of  his  court. 

Wiedmanstadius  printed  the  New 
Testament  in  Syriac,  at  Vienna,  and 
Diodatis  published,  in  French,  a trans- 
lation of  his  Italian  version.  An  edi- 
tion of  the  New  Testament  made  its 
appearance  at  Geneva,  the  same  hav- 
ing passed  through  the  press  of  Bar- 
bier  and  Courteau. 

i5^3- 

Another  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  German  was  published  at 
Antwerp,  a copy  of  which  is  in  the 
City  Library  at  Ypres,  Belgium.  Mer- 
lin and  Desboys  printed  at  Paris,  in 
French,  an  edition  of  the  Bible.  The 
“ Radzivil  ” Bible,  in  Polish,  executed 
from  the  original  text  by  an  anony- 
mous translator,  appeared  at  Bryesc, 
Poland,  but  it  passed  through  only 
one  edition,  for  Prince  Radzivil,  at 
whose  expense  it  had  been  translated 
and  printed,  died  soon  after  its  pub- 
lication. His  son,  who  was  a Roman 
Catholic,  bought  up  all  the  copies 
and  burned  them.  He  may  truly  be 
called  an  ignoble  son  of  a noble  sire. 
Happily,  the  copy  in  the  Reference 
Library  at  Manchester,  England,  es- 
caped the  vigilant  search  of  this  hot- 
headed individual,  whose  zeal  was  not 
tempered  with  wisdom. 


An  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
was  printed  in  German  at  Antwerp, 
and  at  Lyons,  Rovillian  published  an 
illustrated  edition  of  the  Bible. 
i564- 

An  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
was  printed  at  Antwerp  by  Plantin, 
another  edition  of  Dietenberger’s 
Bible  was  published  at  Cologne,  and 
Isidori  Clarii’s  second  edition  of  the 
Bible  was  printed  at  Venice.  Through 
the  press  of  Gryphius,  at  Lyons, 
passed  an  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  at  the  same  place  an  edition 
of  the  Bible  was  published,  in  French, 
by  Tornasius.  An  edition  of  the  New 
Testament  by  Crispin,  and  one  by 
Reuss,  was  printed  in  Greek  and 
Latin.  The  typographical  work  of 
the  former  was  done  at  Lyons,  and 
the  latter  was  printed  at  Basle. 

An  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
was  published  at  Lyons  by  Hylaire 
and  Cloquemin,  and  the  Bible  of  Rene 
Benoit  was  printed  at  Paris.  Another 
edition  of  the  Bible,  bearing  the  name 
of  the  printers,  passed  through  the 
press  of  Merlin  and  Desboys  at  Paris. 
In  this  eventful  year  died  John  Cal- 
vin, the  greatest  of  all  Protestant 
commentators,  and  to  him  the  French 
language  owes  a debt  like  that  which 
is  due  by  the  German  language  to 
Martin  Luther.  Calvin  taught  some 
things  certainly  that  should  not  be  in 
the  confession  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  but  the  General  Assembly 
which  met  at  Saratoga  in  May,  1890, 
harmoniously  considered  this  matter, 
and  appointed  a competent  committee 
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to  report  on  the  subject  of  revision. 
Many  persons  expected  that  the  As- 
sembly would  be  a scene  of  strife,  but 
He  who  rules  the  hearts  of  His  ser- 
vants disappointed  the  fears  of  its 
friends  and  the  hopes  of  its  enemies. 
The  delegates  favoring  revision,  who 
were  in  the  majority,  were  forbearing 
and  magnanimous,  while  those  in  the 
minority  bowed  gracefully  to  a move- 
ment which  could  not  successfully  be 
resisted.  There  is  no  fear  of  any 
division  in  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  the  chapter  of  amendments  added 
to  the  form  of  government  preserves 
the  integrity  and  expounds  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Adopting  Act  beyond  all 
possibility  of  future  misunderstand- 
ing. It  ratifies  and  confirms  the  pre- 
cedents of  a century,  and  prevents 
hasty  legislation  in  connection  with 
our  venerable  confession  of  faith. 
x565- 

Beza,  who  reprinted,  with  fifty 
emendations,  the  third  edition  of 
Stephens’  New  Testament,  in  Greek, 
had  the  advantage  of  possessing  two 
valuable  MSS.  from  which  to  intro- 
duce improvements  in  the  text, 
viz.,  the  Codex  Bezae  and  the  Codex 
Claromontanus.  The  latter  is  a Greek 
and  Latin  copy  of  St.  Paul’s  Epistles, 
and  derives  its  name  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  procured  by  Beza  from 
Clermont,  France.  It  belongs  either 
to  the  seventh  or  eighth  century. 
Several  sheets  were  cut  from  it  by 
some  vandal  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  but  Lord  Oxford  subsequent- 
ly recovered  them  in  England,  and 


they  were  deposited  in  1729  with  the 
librarian  of  the  Royal  Library  of 
Paris.  In  this  reprint  Beza  had  also 
for  reference  the  Syriac  version  which 
had  been  published  by  Tremellius, 
and  these  critical  MSS.  were  employed 
in  the  drawing-up  of  the  polemical 
disquisitions  which  he  inserted  in  the 
notes  of  his  edition.  Beza,  a native 
of  France,  and  a Protestant,  sought 
refuge  in  Geneva  against  persecu- 
tion, and  there  his  works  were  pub- 
lished. His  several  editions  are  ac- 
companied by  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and 
by  a Latin  version  executed  by  him- 
self. 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed 
in  Dutch  by  Arnold  Birckman,  and 
another  in  the  same  language  by  Nic. 
Biestkeno. 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  w'as  printed 
in  Greek,  at  Basle,  by  Hervagius,  and 
a very  handsome  edition  of  the  Bible, 
in  Latin,  was  published  at  Antwerp 
by  Plantin. 

An  edition  of  the  New  Testament, 
in  Latin,  with  full-page  cuts  in  Reve- 
lation, was  printed  by  Mayer,  and 
the  Psalms  of  David  were  published 
in  English,  at  Edinburgh,  by  Robert 
Lekprevik.  This  is  the  earliest  edi- 
tion of  the  Sternhold  and  Hopkins 
prepared  for  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

A Psalter,  in  Armenian,  was  printed 
in  Venice,  by  Abgar,  and  this  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  first  portion  of  the 
Bible  printed  in  this  language.  In 
the  Seventeenth  Century  MSS.  copies 
of  the  Armenian  Scriptures  had  be- 
come so  scarce  that  a council  of  Ar- 
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menian  bishops  assembled  to  consult 
on  the  best  means  of  calling  in  the 
aid  of  printing.  Application  was  first 
made  to  France  for  assistance  to  pro- 
cure a printed  edition  of  their  Scrip- 
tures, but  meeting  with  a refusal,  Us- 
can,  Bishop  of  Erivan,  proceeded  to 
Rome,  where  he  obtained  the  neces- 
sary aid,  and  in  the  same  year  other 
portions  of  the  Scriptures  were  pub- 
lished there.  Prior  to  the  fifth  cen- 
tury the  Armenians  seem  to  have  had 
no  alphabet  of  their  own,  but  to  have 
used  the  Persian,  Greek,  or  Syrian 
characters  in  writing  their  language. 
About  the  beginning  of  that  century, 
Miesrob,  a learned  Armenian,  invented 
a set  of  characters  adapted  to  the  lan- 
guage of  his  nation,  and  tradition 
absurdly  says  that  the  form  of  these 
characters  were  revealed  in  a vision 
to  him  from  heaven.  This  style  of 
writing  was  adopted  in  Armenia  by  a 
royal  edict,  A.  D.  406,  and  has  since 
that  time  continued  in  use  among  the 
Armenians.  Its  elements  consist 
of  many  signs  belonging  to  the 
alphabets  previously  used  in  writing 
Armenian,  combined  with  other  signs 
of  more  recent  invention.  This  al- 
phabet had  originally  only  thirty-six 
characters,  but  f and  o being  subse- 
quently added,  increased  the  number 
to  thirty-eight,  of  which  thirty  are 
consonants,  and  eight  are  vowels. 
Armenian,  like  the  languages  of  Eu- 
rope, is  written  from  left  to  right. 
The  ancient  Armenian  language  pos- 
sesses the  treasure  of  an  old  and 
faithful  version  of  Scripture,  which, 


on  account  of  its  exactness  and  elo- 
quent simplicity  has  been  called  by 
La  Croze,  the  “Queen  of  Versions.” 
There  are  two  sources  of  information 
from  which  the  early  history  of  this 
valuable  translation  may  be  derived, 
one  of  which  is  an  Armenian  Biogra- 
phy of  the  Saints,  preserved  in  the 
public  library  of  Paris,  and  the  other 
in  the  History  of  Armenia,  by  Moses 
Choronensis,  printed  with  a Latin 
translation,  at  Cambridge,  in  1736. 
From  the  combined  testimony  of 
these  two  sources  it  would  appear 
that  the  origin  of  the  Armenian  ver- 
sion is  nearly  contemporaneous  with 
the  Armenian  alphabet.  Miesrob, 
after  communicating  his  discovery  to 
King  Uram  Scavu,  and  to  Isaac  the 
patriarch  of  Armenia,  traveled 
throughout  the  country  in  order  to 
establish  schools  for  disseminating  in- 
struction in  reading  and  writing,  and 
on  his  return  he  found  the  patriarch 
engaged  in  the  application  of  the 
newly  invented  characters  to  a trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptures  from  Syriac 
into  Armenian.  By  the  joint  efforts 
of  Miesrob  and  Isaac,  a version  of  the 
entire  Scriptures  was  effected,  but  it 
was  executed  from  the  Syriac  because 
no  Greek  MSS.  were  then  attainable 
in  Armenia.  Meruzan,  a Persian 
general  had  caused  all  the  Greek 
books  to  be  burned,  and  the  Persians 
had  prohibited  the  use  of  any  lan- 
guage for  religious  purposes  among 
the  Armenians,  except  the  Syriac.  At 
a meeting  of  the  Council  of  Ephesus, 
in  431,  Miesrob  and  Isaac  sent  two  of 
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their  pupils  to  that  assembly  to  re- 
count the  progress  that  had  been 
made  in  the  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  the  members  of  that  coun- 
cil sent  back  the  young  men  with  a 
complete  copy  of  the  Septuagint 
Bible  and  the  Greek  New  Testament 
for  the  use  of  the  translators.  On  re- 
ceiving this  welcome  gift,  Isaac  and 
Miesrob,  who  had  already  produced 
two  different  translations  from  the 
Syriac,  proceeded  to  the  formation  of 
an  Armenian  version.  Finding  them- 
selves impeded  by  their  imperfect  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Greek  language, 
they  sent  some  of  their  students  to 
Alexandria  to  study  that  language. 
On  the  return  of  these  students  from 
the  Alexandrian  school  of  Greek 
learning  and  literature,  the  work  of 
translation  was  recommenced  from 
the  Greek,  and  when  the  version  was 
completed  it  was  modified  by  Isaac 
according  to  the  Syriac. 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  was 
printed  in  Greek  and  Latin,  at  Ge- 
neva, by  Stephens. 

1566. 

The  Codex  Vaticanus,  a fourth  cen- 
tury MSS.  is  known  to  have  been 
copied  in  Mexico,  by  Pedro  de  los 
Rios,  during  this  year.  Some  feeble 
efforts  were  made  at  an  early  period 
to  bestow  on  Mexicans  a portion  of 
the  Word  of  God  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, and  about  this  time  fragments 
of  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  were 
translated  into  Mexican,  by  Rodri- 
guez and  Diadacus  de  S.  Maria.  The 
people  of  this  country,  even  at  the 


brightest  period  of  their  history,  seem 
not  to  have  possessed  the  art  of  writ- 
ing, unless  a rude  kind  of  picture  writ- 
ing, consisting  of  figures  of  animals,  be 
worthy  of  that  name.  Alphabetical 
characters  they  had  none,  but  since 
the  Spanish  conquest  the  Roman  let- 
ters, and  the  Spanish  system  of  ortho- 
graphy, have  been  adopted  in  writing 
this  language.  It  is  true,  however, 
that  many  monuments  of  architectu- 
ral skill  remain  to  prove  that  at  one 
period  the  Mexicans  had  attained  to 
a high  degree  of  civilization,  and  had 
made  considerable  progress  in  the 
cultivation  of  both  useful  and  orna- 
mental art;  yet,  whatever  may  have 
been  their  advance  in  the  arts  of  life, 
it  is  certain  that  the  light  which  can 
only  come  from  above,  was  not  vouch- 
safed to  this  race.  It  is  a well 
known  fact  in  history  that  the  Mexi- 
cans offered  human  victims,  and 
even  their  own  children,  to  their  im- 
aginary deities,  but  such  revolting 
practices  long  ago  fell  into  disuse, 
while  apathetic  indolence  and  super- 
stition continue  to  prevail.  A large 
proportion  of  the  population  of  the 
people  of  Mexico  to-day,  have  merely 
exchanged  their  ancient  idolatrous  ! 
rites  for  the  shows  and  mummeries  of 
the  Romish  Church,  and  they  are 
still  in  blind  subjection  to  their  su- 
periors. 

An  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
was  printed  in  Greek,  by  Freschover, 
at  Zurich,  and  an  edition  of  the  Bible 
w^as  published  at  Geneva  by  Bonne- 
frv.  Rovillius  printed  another  edition 
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of  his  Bible  at  Lyons,  and  another 
edition  passed  through  the  press  of 
Malermi,  at  Venice.  Rene  Benoist,  at 
Paris,  published  an  edition  in  French; 
and  at  Lyons,  four  separate  editions 
were  printed  by  Ravot,  Honore,  Du- 
rant, and  Vincentius. 

An  edition  of  the  Old  Testament 
was  printed  in  Hebrew  and  Dutch,  at 


Antwerp,  by  Plantin,  a copy  of  which 
is  preserved  in  the  Bibliotheque  de  la 
Rochelle. 

In  this  year  the  Genevan  version 
was  reprinted  in  Hebrew.  A copy  is 
at  the  public  library  of  Manchester, 
England. 

Charles  W.  Darling. 


( To  be  Continued .) 
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JAMES  MATTHIAS  BUCKLEY. 


Human  energy,  composed  of  will 
power  and  physical  strength,  is  a 
force  that  usually  secures  great 
achievements.  When  it  is  found  in 
a man,  otherwise  well-balanced,  he 
is  generallv  found  successful  in  what- 
ever vocation  of  life  he  engages.  It 
is  a restless  gift  of  nature  which  in- 
spires activity,  and  when  properly  di- 
rected, carries  forward  plans  and  pur- 
poses, and  secures  the  desired  results. 
A man  without  energy  is  like  an 
engine  without  steam.  The  tal- 
ents of  men  are  as  varied  as 
are  the  fields  of  their  employment; 
and  when  a boy  or  young  man  can 
discern  his  gifts  and  will  apply  his 
energy  in  the  direction  they  point,  he 
is  generally  sure  of  success. 

An  illustration  of  this  type  of  a man 
is  found  in  James  Matthias  Buckley. 
He  inherited  energy  from  his  sturdy 
'Irish  and  Welsh  ancestry;  his  pater- 


nal grandfather,  Moses  Buckley,  being 
a native  of  the  north  of  Ireland, though 
not  a Celt,  who  emigrated  to  Amer- 
ica about  1770,  and  settled  in  Chewan 
county,  North  Carolina,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  farming  and  stock-raising, 
having  brought  some  blooded  horses 
with  him  from  Ireland.  Here  he 
reared  a family  of  four  children,  of 
whom  Bartimous,  born  in  1803,  was 
the  third,  and  the  father  of  James 
Matthias.  About  1811,  the  grand- 
father, Moses  Buckley,  freed  his  slaves 
in  North  Carolina,  except  old  “ Sam- 
bo,” who  refused  to  leave  the  family, 
and  started  for  the  territory  of  Ohio, 
by  wagon,  through  Tennesee  and 
Kentucky.  While  en  route  through 
Tennesee  he  was  taken  sick  and 
died  in  that  Sate.  It  then  devolved 
upon  the  two  eldest  sons,  James  and 
Bartimous,  to  take  the  family  to  its 
destination,  locating  in  Butler  Coun- 
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ty,  Ohio.  Here,  about  1825,  Barti- 
mous  was  married  to  Miss  Deborah 
Ann  Johnson,  a native  of  Kentucky, 
whose  mother  was  a Llewellyn,  and 
a relative  of  Llewellyn  who,  with 
Nash,  founded  the  city  of  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  and  also  a descendant  of  the 
clan  Llewellyn  of  Wales. 

After  the  marriage  of  Bartimous 
Buckley,  he  located  in  Eaton,  Preble 
county,  Ohio,  where  his  son,  James 
M., was  born,  March  2,  1833.  He  then 
successfully  engaged  in  the  tanning 
business  and  general  merchandising, 
until  the  financial  crisis  of  1837,  when 
he,  with  many  others,  failed.  In  1840 
he  moved  to  Indiana,  when  James  M. 
was  seven  years  old,  and  there  died 
in  i860,  aged  fifty-seven  years.  The 
widow  and  mother  is  still  living  near 
Lafayette,  Indiana,  aged  eighty-two 
years. 

From  school  age  until  fifteen  years 
old,  James  M.  attended  the  common 
school,  after  which  he  attended  a two 
years’  course  in  the  Delaware,  Indi- 
ana, Academy.  Thus,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  years,  the  end  of  his  school 
days,  having  acquired  a fair  educa- 
tion, he  decided  to  look  out  for  him- 
self. His  first  employment  was  that 
of  check  clerk  of  a railroad  contractor 
on  the  Lafayette  & Indianapolis  road, 
through  which  he  earned  his  first 
money.  This  employment  fixed  his 
purpose  to  pursue  railroading  as  a vo- 
cation, and  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
years,  in  1852,  then  a stout,  energetic 
young  man,  he  engaged  in  railroad 
construction,  and  remained  in  con- 


tinuous railroad  service  in  the  vari- 
ous departments  thereof,  including 
construction, transportation  and  main- 
tainance,  in  all  their  branches.  After 
he  had  thus  been  in  service  for  some 
time,  in  order  that  he  might  become 
more  efficient  therein,  he  took  a course 
of  private  instruction  in  engineering, 
construction,  and  bridge  building, 
and  thus  gained  a fair  knowledge  of 
these  branches,  which  aided  him  in 
future  operations. 

In  1868  Mr.  Buckley  took  a position 
as  roadmaster  of  the  Missouri  Pacific 
road,  in  which  he  remained  until 
1869,  when  he  changed  to  the  North 
Missouri  road,  in  the  same  position. 
In  1870  he  entered  the  service  of  the 
Missouri  River,  Fort  Scott  & Gulf 
Road,  and  of  the  Leavenworth,  Law- 
rence & Galveston  road,  with  which 
he  remained  for  eleven  years,  as  gen- 
eral roadmaster,  and  for  the  last  three 
years  thereof  as  superintendent  of 
bridges  and  buildings. 

In  March,  1881,  Mr.  Buckley  came 
to  Portland,  Oregon,  and  took  the 
position  of  superintendent  of  the 
railway  division  of  the  Oregon  Rail- 
way & Navigation  Company  ; and 
August  1st,  the  same  year,  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  general  manager  of 
the  same  road.  Here  Mr.  Buckley 
remained  in  efficient  and  acceptable 
service  until  January  Tst,  1883,  when 
he  was  invited  to  accept  the  position 
of  assistant  general  manager  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  having 
charge  of  the  western  division  there- 
of, extending  from  Helena  to  Taco- 
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ma  and  Portland,  with  headquarters 
at  Tacoma.  He  remained  in  this  re- 
sponsible position,  in  which  he  dis- 
played superior  executive  ability  and 
great  energy,  until  February,  1889, 
when  he  resigned  to  accept  the  position 
of  general  superintendent  and  superin- 
tendent of  the  construction  of  the 
Spokane  Falls  & Northern  Railroad, 
for  one  hundred  miles  to  Colville, 
which  he  successfully  completed  in 
about  seven  months,  April  1st,  1890, 
when  he  retired  therefrom,  his  large 
private  interests  demanding  his  entire 
attention.  Thus  Mr.  Buckley  closed 
a successful  and  profitable  railroad  ca- 
reer of  thirty-eight  years. 

The  period  of  Mr.  Buckley’s  man- 
agement of  the  western  division  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  road  was  an  import- 
ant and  difficult  one,  because  it  in- 
cluded the  Rocky  and  the  Cascade 
mountain  sections,  the  latter  of  which 
was  constructed — including  the  fa- 
mous “ Switchback,”  containing  sev- 
en miles  of  track  rising  and  descend- 
ing around  and  over  the  mountains 
at  a grade  of  three  hundred  feet  to 
the  mile,  to  reach  the  points  which 
the  tunnel  reached  in  less  than  two 
miles — during  his  management,  requi- 
ring mature  judgment,  executive 
skill,  and  great  caution  in  the  opera- 
tion of  this  wonderful  and  dangerous 
piece  of  trackage  over  a wild,  broken, 
and  high  mountain  range,  and  con- 
stant vigilance  to  keep  the  cuts  and 
tracks  free  from  snow  with  steam- 
plows  and  other  means  the  following 
winter,  and  the  tracks,  high  and  per- 


ilous bridges  and  trestle  work,  in  re- 
pair. During  the  eleven  months  that 
the  switchback  was  used  prior  to  and 
pending  the  completion  of  the  great 
Cascade  tunnel,  there  was  not  a single 
accident  or  injury.  Most  of  the  var- 
ious improvements  that  have  been 
and  are  being  made  at  this  end  of 
this  great  railroad  line,  were  suggest- 
ed and.  inaugurated  by  Mr.  Buckley. 
He  first  suggested  the  construction 
of  the  switchback, through  correspond- 
ence, to  C.  B.  Wright,  as  a means  of 
securing  the  vast  grain  shipments 
from  East  of  the  Cascade  range  to 
Tacoma,  instead  of  to,  and  by  way  of 
Portland,  which  gave  the  former  city 
the  advantage  of  a year’s  shipments 
before  the  completion  of  the  tunnel, 
which  it  realized.  He  also  urged  the 
laying  of  tracks  to,  and  the  improve- 
ments at  Old  Town.  He  was  instru- 
mental in  starting  the  construction 
of  the  permanent  “Headquarters 
Building  ” for  the  company  at  Taco- 
ma, and  also  instigated  the  widening 
of  North  Pacific  avenue  by  sluicing 
the  west  bluff  therealong,  and  filling 
in  the  bay  below,  and  other  improve- 
ments, all  in  the  interest  of  Tacoma. 

Mr.  Buckley  has  received  marks  of 
distinction,  and  held  various  official 
positions  of  responsibility  and  trust. 
During  the  war  he  was  connected  with 
the  operation  of  a railroad  in  Indi- 
ana, controlled  by  the  government  in 
the  transportation  of  troops  and  sup- 
plies, and' was  the  moving  spirit  in, 
and  aided  the  formation  of,  a militia 
company  in  Indiana,  to  guard  the 
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state  against  invasion,  and  was  by 
Governor  Morton  commissioned  a 
lieutenant  thereof,  and  also  organized 
and  was  chosen  president  of  the  first 
Union  club  ever  organized  in  south- 
ern Indiana.  Though  a Democrat  in 
political  faith,  he  was  squarely  for 
the  Union.  In  1876  he  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  City  Council  of  Kan- 
sas City,  Missouri,  for  two  years,  and 
was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Improvements,  and  a member 
of  other  important  committees. 
While  connected  with  the  general 
management  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad,  Mr.  Buckley  was  a director 
and  vice-president  of  the  Spokane  & 
Idaho,  the  Spokane  & Palouse, 
the  Central  Washington,  the  Cle- 
alum,  the  Northern  Pacific  & Cas- 
cade, the  Northern  Pacific  & Puget 
Sound,  and  of  the  Cascade  Mountains 
railroad  companies.  He  was  also 
vice-president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  Coal  Com- 
pany. He,  with  others,  urged  the  or- 
ganization, of  the  Tacoma  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  was  chairman  of 
the  meeting  at  which  it  was  organ- 
ized, and  was  the  first  vice-president 
for  the  first  four  years,  and  is  still  a 
member  thereof.  Mr.  Buckley  was 
nominated  to  the  State  Legislature 
by  the  Democrats  of  Spokane  county 
in  1890. 

The  town  of  “Buckley,”  on  the  line 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  in 
Pierce  county,  forty-five  miles  from 


Tacoma,  was  named  in  honor  of  Mr 
Buckley,  while  assistant  general  man 
ager  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
road. He  was  made  a Freemason  at 
Evansville,  Indiana,  in  1856,  and  has 
advanced  through  the  consecutive  de- 
grees thereof  to  Knight  Templar  in 
York  rite,  and  the  thirty-third 
degree,  Scottish  rite. 

Mr.  Buckley  was  married  Novem- 
ber 29,  1854,  at  Crawfordsville,  Indi- 
ana, to  Miss  Anna  Christina  Keeran. 
Of  this  marriage  there  are  three  liv- 
ing children,  of  whom  Clara,  the  eld- 
est, is  married  to  George  R.  Klinck, 
of  Lyons,  New  York,  who  now  resides 
at  Spokane  Falls  ; James  Edward,  a 
single  son,  who  resides  at  Tacoma, 
Jeanne  M.,  a single  daughter,  residing 
at  home. 

Mr.  Buckley’s  present  residence  is 
in  Spokane  Falls,  but  nearly  all  his 
large  real  estate  interests  are  in  and 
about  Tacoma,  where  most  of  his 
time,  since  his  retirement  from  rail- 
road service,  is  occupied.  Real  es- 
tate, mining  properties,  and  specula- 
tion now  engage  his  attention. 

Thus  has  been  the  career  and  suc- 
cess of  a man  of  purpose  and 
energy,  who  started  in  life  with- 
out means  ; who  saved  his  earnings, 
and  his  accumulations  and  invest- 
ments to-day  have  secured  him  large 
wealth,  and  he  is  only  a short  way  on 
the  shady  side  of  life. 

Charles  W.  Hobart. 
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JAMES  MARTIN  ASHTON. 


Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  when 
the  territorial  wilds  of  the  west  were 
still  ranged  by  merciless  red  scalp- 
hunters,  there  was  thrilling  excitement 
in  a life  on  the  broad  plains  extending 
from  Colorado  to  the  Mexican  line,  and 
the  white  man  who  dared  the  dangers 
of  that  Indian-infested  country, 
whether  as  prospector  or  stock-driver, 
pretty  much  carried  his  life  on  his 
sleeve.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  to 
some,  it  is  often  just  such  an  existence 
that  bears  attraction  to  the  bold  and 
adventurous  spirit  of  boyhood,  and 
that  charms  young  men  to  take  sen- 
sational risks  with  the  broncho  and 
the  lariat.  Still  stranger  may  appear 
the  fact  that,  among  the  sentinels  of 
the  plains  was  represented  some  of 
the  best  blood  in  the  land,  and  at  the 
present  day  many  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  substantial  men  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast  have  just  such  romantic 
chapters  in  their  unwritten  histories, 
as  one  may  conceive  in  the  experien- 
ces of  a cowboy. 

Distinguished  for  his  sterling  abili- 
ties, and  standing  foremost  among 
the  members  of  the  legal  profession 
in  the  city  of  his  new  home,  Tacoma, 
Wash. — genial,  whole-souled  man, 
brilliant  orator,  popular  citizen — is 
James  Martin  Ashton,  who  takes  spec- 
ial delight  in  reverting  to  his  cowboy 
days  upon  the  plains. 

4 


Young  Ashton  is  the  son  of  Joseph 
Ashton,  a dry  goods  merchant  in  Bell- 
ville,  Canada.  In  that  town  he  was 
born,  August  28,  1859,  and  is  conse- 
quently ineligible  to  the  Presidency. 
His  father  was  English  born,  and  his 
mother,  Nancy  Winn  Ashton,  was  of 
Anglo-Irish  extraction.  He  was  de- 
prived of  the  care  of  both  father  and 
mother  by  the  Great  Destroyer  while 
at  the  age  of  two  years.  The  scion  of 
such  a stock,  however,  was  predes- 
tined to  make  an  exceptionally  good 
American  citizen,  and  was  willing  to 
battle  with  life  alone.  His  boyhood 
was  passed  under  the  supervision  of  a 
guardian  at  a private  school  in  Bell- 
ville,  w’hen  he  was  sent  to  the  com- 
mon school,  and  then  as  a youth,  he 
entered  the  Albert  University  in  Bell- 
ville,  where  he  displayed  remarkable 
precocity,  and  won  the  praise  of  his 
tutors.  His  associates  were  many 
of  them  young  law  students.  He 
formed  a high  opinion  of  the  profes- 
sion and  a desire  to  acquire  the  same. 
To  this  end  he  attended  University 
College,  Toronto,  to  perfect  himself 
in  arts,  and  his  law  studies  were  to  be 
completed  at  Osgood  Hall,  Toronto. 
Prior  to  this,  however,  he  made  seve- 
ral trips  to  Uncle  Sam’s  domain  and 
became  fond  of  western  life;  conse- 
quently reading  of  the  law  was  a dry 
task.  So,  imbued  with  that  spirit  of 
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adventure  before  alluded  to,  the  sub- 
ject of  our  sketch  suddenly  resolved 
to  join  the  festive  cowboys,  those 
bronco-mounted  kings  of  the  prairie, 
and  revel  in  the  possession  of  broad 
sombrero,  gleaming  pistol-belt,  and 
top-boots  with  bowie-knife  sheaths 
in  the  side. 

Blackstone,  Kent  and  Coke  were 
all  well  enough  for  the  time-server  to 
pore  over,  but  Ashton  had  an  inkling 
of  an  idea  that  “ time  was  made  for 
slaves,”  and  he  longed  to  court  the 
freedom  of  the  untrammeled  west, 
and  live  in  very  scorn  of  the  book- 
worm life  of  the  rack-brained  student. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  his  sophomore 
year  at  college  that  young  Ashton  ran 
away  and  became  a cowboy.  For  two 
years  he  followed  the  career,  became 
a superb  horseman,  an  expert  pistol- 
shot;  but  “roughing  it”  lost  its 
charms  at  last,  and  no  sooner  was 
the  cowboy  attraction  exhausted  than 
he  concluded  that  there  were  goals 
more  worthy  of  his  aspirations,  and 
became  ambitious  to  complete  the 
course  planned  in  youth.  Then,  like 
the  scriptural  prodigal  son,  he  re- 
turned— not  to  the  parental  roof,  as 
he  had  none — but  to  his  alma  mater, 
and  was  soon  reconciled  to  the  law. 

Graduating  at  Osgood  Hall,  he 
afterwards  studied  a short  time  at 
Chicago,  111.,  and  at  Denver,  Colo- 
rado, and  in  November,  1882,  located 
in  Tacoma.  The  year  previous  he 
had  been  admitted  to  United  States 
citizenship  at  the  age  of  twenty-two. 

From  the  time  of  his  advent  in 


Tacoma  he  practiced  law  constantly, 
and  was  kept  continuously  busy.  In 
the  past  eight  years  he  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  leading  cases  of  his 
city,  and  many  throughout  the  State. 
Three  years  ago  he  was  retained  by 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany as  one  of  its  counsel  for  Wash- 
ington and  Idaho,  and  still  holds  that 
important  position.  Not  only  has  he 
achieved  an  enviable  reputation  as  a 
lawyer,  but  his  energies  have  been 
exercised  in  ways  that  render  him 
prominent  in  the  financial  and  busi- 
ness affairs  of  Tacoma.  In  that  city, 
as  well  as  throughout  the  State,  he 
is  connected  with  many  of  the  strong- 
est corporations,  and  his  influence  is 
recognized  and  appreciated  far  and 
near. 

Together  with  his  other  distinctions, 
Mr.  Ashton  is  captain  of  the  Tacoma 
City  Troop  of  the  Washington  Na- 
tional Guard,  and  reaps  intense  en- 
joyment and  recreation  from  com- 
manding the  cavalry.  It  apparently 
takes  him  back  somewhat  to  horse 
saddles  and  the  round-ups  in  which 
he  reveled  during  the  frivolous  days 
of  his  youth. 

Capt.  Ashton  is  a member  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity,  viz.:  Tacoma 

Lodge,  No.  22,  F.  and  A.  M.;  Tacoma 
Chapter,  No.  4,  A.  M.,  and  Ivanhoe 
Commandery,  No.  4,  Knights  Tem- 
plar. In  religion  he  adheres  to  the 
Episcopalian  creed  of  his  parents, 
while  in  politics  he  is  a Republican 
true  blue. 

The  cowboy  of  fifteen  years  ago  is 
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now  far  advanced  on  the  road  to  fame 
and  fortune  in  the  first  of  profes- 
sions, and  his  latter  career  is  a liv- 
ing lesson  of  what  grip  and  grit  can 
do  when  piloted  by  intellect. 

Captain  Ashton  is  unmarried.  He 
is  a favorite  in  social  circles,  and  his 


friends  are  myriad.  Thus  far  he  has 
kept  studiously  aloof  from  public  life, 
yet,  although  it  is  not  ours  to  presage 
what  the  future  may  develop,  his 
career  is  open  to  the  highest  possibili- 
ties of  the  Evergreen  State. 

Will  L.  Visscher. 


PAUL  SCHULZE. 


The  advantages  and  possibilities  of 
this  country  are  not,  under  its  system 
of  free  government  by  the  people, 
open  to  American-born  exclusively, 
but  to  all  nationalities  who  seek  its 
citizenship.  No  nation  in  the  world 
has  broader,  more  prolific  and  definite 
fields  for  every  class  of  human  activity 
than  the  United  States;  and  all  it  re- 
quires to  realize  these  advantages  is 
the  cultivation  of  the  gifts  of  nature 
in  the  direction  that  taste  or  oppor- 
tunity suggest.  There  is  no  appren- 
ticeship or  government  exaction  re- 
quired before  anyone,  wherever  born 
and  schooled,  can  enter  any  pursuit 
upon  his  own  account  or  that  of  others 
in  this  country  with  success  awaiting 
him,  provided  he  has  the  gifts  and 
capacity  therefor  equal  to  the  under- 
taking. These,  with  the  concentra- 
tion of  perseverance,  faithful  methods 
and  high  aims  therewith,  are  the  re- 
quisites essential  to  secure  success  in 
the  pursuits  of  life. 

This  is  shown  in  the  career  of  Paul 
Schulze,  a native  of  Schulzendorf, 
kingdom  of  Prussia,  German  empire, 


who  was  born  in  1848.  He  received 
a collegiate  and  university  education 
in  different  institutions  of  his  native 
country,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty 
years,  imbued  with  a desire  for  a new 
field  in  which  to  exercise  his  business 
energies,  emigrated  to  the  United 
States,  and  landed  at  San  Francisco 
in  November,  1868,  where  he  engaged 
in  various  pursuits  until  November, 
1871,  when  he  came  to  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, and  entered  the  service  of  the 
Oregon  & California  Railroad  Com- 
pany in  its  Land  Department,  and 
thus  remained  until  1873,  when  he 
went  to  Germany  in  the  interest  of 
this  railroad  company,  where  he  met 
Henry  Villard,  a member  of  the  com- 
mittee of  German  bondholders  there- 
of. Having  accomplished  the  purpose 
of  his  visit,  he  soon  returned  to  Ore- 
gon, with  Mr.  Villard,  and  was  by  him 
appointed  land  agent  of  the  company 
which  he  had  for  over  three  years 
served  in  a subordinate  capacity, 
which  office  he  filled  until  April, 
1884.  Meantime,  Mr.  Schulze  became 
identified  with  Mr.  Villard  in  other 
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enterprises,  and  by  him  was  appointed 
general  land  agent  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad,  in  August,  1882, 
which  position  he  continues  to  hold. 
On  the  1st  of  July,  1887,  his  office  was 
moved  from  Portland,  where  it  had 
been  from  its  organization,  to 
Tacoma. 

Since  1887  Mr.  Schulze  has  become 
largely  identified  with  the  develop- 
ment and  growth  of  Tacoma  in  par- 
ticular, and  of  the  development  of 
Washington  and  the  Pacific  North- 
west in  general.  Among  the  enter- 
prises with  which  he  is  connected  are 
the  Tacoma  Railway  & Motor  Com- 
pany, of  which  he  is  a large  stock- 
holder and  president,  and  which  cor- 
poration controls  the  street  railroad 
system  of  that  city;  the  Northern 
Pacific  & Yakima  Irrigation  Company, 


of  which  he  is  president,  and  which  is 
constructing  a large  irrigation  canal 
in  the  Yakima  valley;  is  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Tacoma  Smelting  & Refin- 
ing Company,  and  director  or  trustee 
of  a number  of  other  financial  or  rail- 
road corporations. 

Thus  it  will  be  observed  that  Mr. 
Schulze  has  been  energetic  and  suc- 
cessful in  his  efforts  in  business.  He 
is  quick  and  positive  in  his  convic- 
tions and  methods,  and  grasps  what- 
ever he  undertakes  with  nervous 
energy.  Though  but  forty-two  years 
old,  he  has  achieved  greater  success 
through  his  persevering  industry  and 
cultivated  business  methods  than 
many  who  had  greater  advantages  in 
the  outset  than  he. 

Charles  W.  Hobart. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION  AND  MEDICAL  INSTI- 
TUTIONS OF  CHICAGO. 

XIII. 

DR.  EDWIN  M.  HALE. 


Dr.  Edwin  M.  Hale  comes  of  old 
England,  New  England,  and  Puritan 
stock.  His  American  ancestor  emi- 
grated to  this  country  “with  all  his 
estates  ” about  the  year  1837,  from 
Hertfordshire,  England,  bearing  let- 
ters to  Governor  Winthrop,  by  whose 
subsequent  advice  he  settled  at  New- 
buryport,  Mass.  Two  houses  are 
claimed  for  him  in  England,  both 
are  still  standing,  and  both  until  re- 
cently in  the  hands  of  proprietors 
bearing  the  name  of  Hale.  The 
house  on  the  banks  of  the  Parker 
river,  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  built  by 
Thomas  Hale,  in  1661,  is  also  in  ex- 
istence. The  descendants  of  this 
Thomas  lived  for  several  generations 
in  or  near  Newbury,  and  indeed,  that 
region  knows  them  still  and  not  few 
in  number;  but  one  branch  of  the 
parent  tree  reached  over  into  New 
Hampshire  where  they  were  found  at 
the  time  of  the  revolution — “a  house 
divided  against  itself”  on  the  ques- 
tion of  loyalty  to  the  crown.  While 
one  brother  saillied  forth  to  comfort 
the  royalists,  a younger  one  named 
David  enlisted  in  the  forces  of  the 


Americans,  serving  eight  months  in 
the  vicinity  of  Boston,  and  standing 
as  sentinel  on  Bunker  Hill.  The  doc- 
tor treasures  an  old  leather  wallet 
bought  at  Haverill,  by  his  grand- 
father, David,  on  the  way  to  the  scene 
of  action,  and  probably  worn  upon 
his  person  during  that  memorable 
battle.  The  purchaser  of  the  wallet 
became,  in  due  time,  the  father  of 
fourteen  children,  the  sixth  of  whom 
was  Syene,  father  of  Dr.  Edwin  M. 
Hale.  Another  was  the  Hon.  Salma 
Hale,  of  Keene,  N.  H.,  at  one  time 
United  States  Senator  from  that 
State,  and  a trustee  of  Dartmouth 
College.  Still  another  named  David, 
was  the  husband  of  the  lady  so  well 
known  to  earlier  American  literature, 
as  Sarah  Josepha  Hale,  editor  of  Go- 
dey’s  Lady’s  Book. 

Syene  Hale  was  graduated  from  the 
medical  department  of  Dartmouth 
College,  and  began  the  practice  of 
medicine  in  the  village  of  Newport, 
N.  H.,  where  he  married  a daughter 
of  Hon,  Moses  Dow.  Here  in  1829, 
the  son  Edwin  was  born.  After  ex- 
periencing for  about  ten  years  the 
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usual  hard  work  and  poor  pay  of  the 
average  country  practitioner,  Dr.  S. 
Hale  at  last  determined  to  better  his 
condition  and  “go  west.”  He  had  a 
sister  living  in  Newark,  O.,  to  whom 
he  decided  to  follow  to  the  country 
that  was  considered  at  that  time  the 
Ultima  Thule , and  was  pictured  to  the 
people  of  the  barren  New  England 
mountains  as  a veritable  El  Dorado. 

“ I well  remember,”  says  Dr.  E.  M. 
Hale,  “the  serious  family  consulta- 
tions on  the  dangers  of  the  long  jour- 
ney by  land  and  water  to  Ohio.  I 
remember  the  packing  of  the  house- 
hold goods,  the  stage  journey  to  the 
Connecticut  river  and  across  the 
State  of  Vermont,  until  we  reached 
the  Hudson  river,  at  Troy,  where  we 
took  passage  on  an  ordinary7  passen- 
ger and  freight  boat  through  the 
Erie  canal.  I was  much  interested 
in  the  journey  across  the  great  State 
of  New  York,  in  the  various  cities 
and  villages  we  passed,  and  remem- 
ber how  we  envied  the  passengers  on 
the  ‘fast  packets’  which  rushed  by 
us  every  now  and  then.” 

Arriving  in  Buffalo  they  took  one 
of  the  best  steamers,  a side-wheeler— 
but  a steamer  which  nowadays  would 
be  called  a “tub.”  After  a stormy 
voyage  which  lasted  several  days, 
they  reached  Cleveland,  then  a small 
city.  Dr.  S.  Hale  was  fond  of  telling 
that  on  a previous  visit  to  Cleveland, 
several  years  before  this,  he  was 
offered  the  corner  lot  where  the  Wed- 
dell House  was  built,  for  $100,  if  he 
would  remain  and  open  an  office 


there.  Years  after  when  Cleveland 
had  become  a handsome  city,  Dr.  E. 
M.  Hale  boarded  at  the  Weddell 
House,  while  attending  medical 
lectures. 

Dr.  S.  Hale  took  passage  with 
his  family  on  another  boat  on  the 
Ohio  and  Erie  canal,  then  the  great 
artery  of  travel  between  Lake  Erie 
and  the  Ohio  river.  In  due  time 
they  reached  the  pretty  little  city  of 
Newark,  but  instead  of  settling  here, 
Dr.  S.  Hale  decided,  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  his  friends,  to  make  his 
home  in  the  village  of  Fredonia, 
twelve  miles  distant.  Here  he  lived 
and  practiced  medicine  until  1853, 
when  he  removed  to  Hudson,  Mich., 
then  again  to  Adrian,  and  finally  a 
few  years  before  his  death,  to  Oak 
Park,  111.,  a suburb  of  Chicago. 

In  Fredonia,  Dr.  Edwin  and  his 
brother  Parker  had  no  more  advan- 
tages than  most  country  boys.  They 
attended  the  common  schools  and 
“ Select  Grammar  School,”  as  it  was 
called.  The  college  town  of  Gran- 
ville was  only  five  miles  away,  but 
they  were  debarred  the  advantages  of 
a classical  education  for  want  of  suffi- 
cient pecuniary  means,  which  in  after 
life  they  both  deeply  regretted.  The 
education  of  Edwin  M.,  was  to  a great 
extent  self-acquired.  His  mother 
was  a woman  of  literary  tastes  and  a 
poet  of  no  mean  ability.  To  her  en- 
couragement and  assistance  much 
was  due,  as  well  as  to  an  extensive 
reading  of  all  the  books  he  could  find 
in  the  village  and  country  round 
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about.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  be- 
came discontented  with  life  in  so 
small  a village  and  went  to  Newark, 
where  he  entered  the  printing  office 
of  the  chief  newspaper,  learned  the 
practical  duties  of  a printer,  and  be- 
came in  time  an  assistant  editor. 
Owing  to  political  events  he  once  oc- 
cupied the  position  of  deputy  re- 
corder of  deeds  and  also  of  deputy 
Postmaster.  While  engaged  with  the 
duties  of  the  latter,  he  had  an  attack 
of  pneumonia,  and  having  a great  re- 
pugnance to  the  allopathic  practice 
of  the  day,  he  called  in  Dr.  A.  O. 
Blair,  the  pioneer  homeopathist  of 
that  town.  His  experience  of  the 
benign  and  successful  use  of  the  mild 
remedies  in  the  hands  of  that  skillful 
practitioner,  converted  him  to  the 
new  method,  and  he  resolved  to  study 
the  system  of  Hahnemann.  He 
visited  his  father  and  frankly  stated 
his  intention,  but  was  met  with  a 
stern  and  scornful  opposition.  Those 
who  are  now  young  in  the  practice  of 
homeopathy  cannot  conceive  of  the 
bitterness  of  the  medical  profession 
and  the  laity  of  those  times  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  new  school.  They 
looked  upon  these  latter  as  the  lowest 
of  quacks,  far  below  even  the  Thomp- 
sonians — “steam  doctors”  or  “bo- 
tanic physicians.” 

His  father  was  not  only  angry  but 
humiliated,  that  his  son  should  join 
the  ranks  of  this  despised  medical 
sect.  The  act  required  considerable 
courage,  but  having  resolved  upon 
his  course,  Dr.  Edwin  immediately 


entered  the  office  of  Dr.  Blair  as  a 
pupil.  For  two  years  he  studied  un- 
der great  difficulties,  for,  having  no 
assistance  from  his  irate  father — his 
mother  was  now  dead — he  had  to  de- 
vote half  of  every  day  to  various 
other  pursuits  in  order  to  pay  his 
way;  but  he  finally  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing entrance  to  the  Cleveland  Homeo- 
pathic College,  then  opening  its  first 
session.  Here  he  made  his  mark 
among  students,  some  of  wiiom  are 
still  living  and  have  attained  high  po- 
sitions. At  the  end  of  the  session  he 
was  solicited  by  Dr.  Sill,  of  Michigan, 
to  take  his  practice  in  the  small  vil- 
lage of  Jonesville,  which  he  did  with 
a brave  heart  and  a very  light  purse. 

Dr.  E.  M.  Hale  was  one  of  the  ten 
or  twelve  pioneers  of  homeopathy  in 
Michigan.  His  colleagues  were  Dr. 
John  Ellis,  Dr.  S.  B.  Thayer,  and  Dr. 
Hastings,  of  Detroit;  Dr.  Knapp,  of 
Adrian;  Dr.  Walker,  of  Pontiac;  Dr. 
Jewett,  of  Lyons;  Dr.  Baldwin,  of 
Jackson;  Dr.  Woodruff,  of  Ann  Ar- 
bor; and  Drs.  Sill,  Cowles,  Sabin  and 
a few  others,  whose  residences  are 
forgotten.  In  1855,  the  celebrated 
writer  and  translator,  Dr.  C.  J.  Hem- 
pel,  came  from  Philadelphia  to  Grand 
Rapids,  followed  by  others  who  have 
since  become  prominent.  In  that 
year  began  a long  struggle  for  a Ho- 
meopathic Department  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  which  was 
continued  with  unflagging  energy 
for  more  than  ten  years,  and  finally 
ended  in  success.  Dr.  E.  M.  Hale, 
was  foremost  in  the  fight  while  he 
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lived  in  Michigan,  and  was  offered 
the  chair  of  Materia  Medica  and  The- 
rapeutics in  the  new  department 
after  his  removal  to  Chicago,  which, 
however,  he  was  obliged  to  decline  as 
he  then  occupied  the  same  chair  in 
Hahnemann  College.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  Homeopathic  Depart- 
ment at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
was  a precedent  which  was  of  inesti- 
mable value  to  the  homeopathic  sys- 
tem of  practice. 

In  1855,  the  Michigan  Southern 
road  entered  Chicago,  and  Dr.  Hale 
took  the  opportunity  to  visit  that  city, 
and  was  profoundly  impressed  with 
the  conviction  that  it  was  soon  to  be- 
come the  greatest  of  all  American 
cities.  He  stopped  at  the  old  Sher- 
man House,  then  a small  brick  build- 
ing, from  the  roof  of  which  he  over- 
looked the  embryo  metropolis,  which 
at  the  time  hardly  reached  to  Twelfth 
street  on  the  south,  Halsted  street  on 
the  west  and  Chicago  avenue  on  the 
north.  The  desire  which  awoke  with- 
in him  to  become  a citizen  of  this 
growing  community  was  destined  to 
be  realized  in  a very  short  time. 

He  had  already  begun  upon  a life 
of  literary  work  in  a direction  which 
had  long  occupied  his  thoughts.  A 
survey  of  the  condition  of  homeo- 
pathy at  that  time  will  enable  us  to 
see  what  gave  rise  to  that  work. 
There  were  but  two  colleges  in  the 
United  States  teaching  the  homeo- 
pathic system;  the  only  text  books 
were  Hahnemann’s  “ Materia  Medi- 
ca,” “ Chronic  Diseases,”  Jahr’s 


Hand-book  and  Hull’s  “Jahr’s  Re- 
pertory,” none  on  Practice,  except 
Herring’s  “ Domestic  Physician;” 
none  on  Diseases  of  Women  or  Ob- 
stetrics, or  on  Surgery.  Dr.  Hale, 
even  in  his  student  days,  had  always 
manifested  a strong  predilection  for 
the  study  of  materia  medica.  He 
found  that  Hahnemann’s  “ Materia 
Medica”  contained  none  but  old 
world  drugs,  while  the  vast  flora  of 
North  America  had  no  place  in  it.  A 
few  American  physicians,  notably  Her- 
ring, Gray,  Jeanes,  Bute,  Douglas  and 
Hill  had  partially  investigated  podo- 
phyllum, lobelia,  kalmia,  sanguinaria 
and  perhaps  a few  others.  Their  in- 
vestigations were  published  in  a small 
volume  in  Philadelphia.  This  little 
work,  though  containing  only  a few 
provings,  was  a source  of  great  inter- 
est to  him,  but  he  found  in  King’s 
Dispensatory  and  Tully’s  Materia 
Medica  a vast  field  of  suggestive  re- 
search, which  he  determined  to  ex- 
plore for  himself,  and  thus  enlarge 
the  materia  medica  of  his  own  school 
and  increase  the  resources  of  its 
therapeutics.  He  believed  then,  as 
he  believes  now,  that  when  the  clini- 
cal and  empirical  experience  relating 
to  the  use  of  unproven  drugs  is  criti- 
cally examined,  it  will  be  found  that 
nearly  all  the  specific  curative  virtues 
are  due  to  their  action  according  to 
the  therapeutic  law  of  Similia  Simili- 
bus  Curantur.  He,  therefore,  pub- 
lished studies  of  the  physiological 
and  therapeutic  action  of  indigenous 
drugs  in  proof  of  this  theory.  But 
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the  majority  of  his  school  at  the  time 
clung  to  the  dogma  that  all  drugs 
must  be  “ proved  ” on  the  human 
body  before  they  could  be  adminis- 
tered to  the  sick.  This  belief  led 
many  physicians  to  oppose  Dr.  Hale’s 
theory  and  belittle  his  investigations. 
In  reply,  he  offered  to  accept  the  tes- 
timony of  provings  and  compare  them 
with  the  clinical  results  which  had 
been  gained  by  all  schools  in  the  em- 
pirical use  of  such  drugs.  He  called 
to  his  aid  his  colleagues  all  over  the 
United  States  and  England,  and  was 
generously  supported  by  many  noble 
and  great  minded  men,  such  as  Doug- 
las, of  Milwaukee;  Ellis  and  Drake, 
of  Detroit;  Lippe,  Hering,  and 
others,  of  Philadelphia;  Dunham,  Jos- 
lin,  Wells  and  Marcy,  of  New  York; 
Pulte,  of  Cincinnati;  Franklin  and 
Comstock,  of  St.  Louis,  and  Hol- 
combe, of  New  Orleans.  At  that 
time  Dr.  Lodge,  of  Detroit,  was  pub- 
lishing a small  monthly  medical  jour- 
nal called  the  “ Homeopathic  Observer 
Dr.  Hale  sent  some  of  his  papers  on 
materia  medica  to  that  journal,  and 
they  met  with  so  much  favor  that  the 
editor  proposed  to  Dr.  Hale  that  he 
contribute  to  each  number  a paper  on 
some  indigenous  drug.  A series  of 
papers  on  gelsemium,  containing 
provings  by  Drs.  J.  S.  Douglas,  B.  L. 
Hill,  J.  C.  Morgan  and  others,  as  well 
as  his  own,  together  with  all  the 
toxic,  physiological  and  therapeutic 
experiences  he  could  find,  was  repub- 
lished in  a book,  entitled  “A  Mono- 
graph on  Gelsemium  Sempervirens.” 


This  had  an  extensive  sale,  not  only 
in  his  own  school,  but  in  the  eclectic 
and  allopathic  also,  and  was  favor- 
ably mentioned  in  the  medical  jour- 
nals of  that  day  (i860).  About  that 
time  the  editor-in-chief  of  the  North 
American  Journal  of  Homeopathy,  of 
New  York,  solicited  Dr.  Hale  to  ac- 
cept a position  on  the  editorial  staff, 
the  most  prominent  members  of 
which  were  Drs.  Marcy,  Peters,  Met- 
calf, Hunt  and  Holcombe.  Dr.  Hale 
accepted  the  offer,  and  occupied  the 
position  for  many  years.  Notwith- 
standing the  opposition  to  his  views 
in  certain  ultra-conservative  quarters, 
the  best  men  in  his  school,  with  a gen- 
erosity and  fraternal  feeling  and  a 
love  of  true  science  which  is  at  all 
times  admirable,  assisted  him  nobly, 
and  urged  him  to  further  investiga- 
tion of  the  immense  possibilities  of 
our  indigenous  flora,  and  also  of  new 
chemicals  and  other  agents  in  the 
mineral  kingdom,  with  the  result  that 
in  i860  he  began  the  publication  of 
the  first  edition  of  his  “ New  Reme- 
dies,” in  monthly  parts,  under  Dr.  A. 
E.  Lodge,  of  Detroit.  After  two  years 
this  work  was  given  to  the  profession 
in  one  octavo  volume  of  about  600 
pages,  containing  all  that  was  known 
of  the  phvsiological,  toxic  and  thera- 
peutic action  of  fifty  drugs,  nearly  all 
indigenous  to  this  country.  This  vol- 
ume had  a wide  circulation  in  the 
United  States  and  England,  and  was 
translated  into  German  by  Buchner, 
of  Munich,  and  also  into  French,  Span- 
ish and  Italian,  besides  being  pub- 
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lished  in  part  by  various  continental 
journals. 

At  this  period  his  brother,  Parker 
H.  Hale,  entered  his  office  as  a stu- 
dent, graduated  at  the  Cleveland 
Homeopathic  College,  and  then  be- 
came his  associate  for  two  years  until 
he  removed  to  Hudson,  Michigan, 
where  he  was  joined  by  his  father, 
who  had  now  embraced  the  system  of 
Hahnemann,  which  he  once  so  bit- 
terly opposed.  Now,  also,  Dr.  E.  M. 
Hale  found  the  opportunity  to  realize 
his  long-cherished  dream  of  becoming 
a citizen  of  Chicago.  The  faculty  of 
Hahnemann  College,  noting  the  grow- 
ing fame  of  the  author  of  “ New 
Remedies,”  and  his  labors  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  his  school,  offered  him 
the  chair  of  materia  medica  and  thera- 
peutics in  that  institution.  He  ac- 
cepted this,  and  removed  to  Chicago 
to  enter  upon  his  duties.  He  formed 
an  association  in  practice  with  the  late 
Prof.  A.  E.  Small,  which  lasted  five 
years,  when  it  was  dissolved  for  the 
sake  of  an  association  with  his 
brother  Parker,  who  had  followed 
him  to  Chicago;  and  this  lasted  until 
the  great  fire  of  1871. 

Dr.  P.  H.  Hale  was  not  a writer, 
but  he  was  a skilful  prescriber  of  all 
the  new  drugs,  and  greatly  aided  his 
brother  by  his  clinical  experience 
with  them.  Dr.  P.  H.  Hale  died  in 
1880,  after  a life  full  of  good  deeds, 
leaving  hosts  of  admirers  and  devoted 
friends  to  mourn  and  regret  his  loss. 

During  eighteen  years’  occupancy 
of  the  chair  of  materia  medica,  Dr.  E. 


M.  Hale’s  pen  was  busy  upon  many 
medical  topics.  “ New  Remedies  ” 
passed  through  five  editions,  each 
more  voluminous  than  the  others. 
Owing  to  some  cardiac  symptoms  ob- 
served in  his  own  person,  Dr.  Hale’s 
mind  was  directed  towards  that  sub- 
ject, and,  in  addition  to  his  lectures 
on  materia  medica,  he  gave  two 
courses  of  lectures  on  the  Diseases  of 
the  Heart,  which  were  published  in 
1871  by  Boericke  and  Tafel,  of  New 
York,  and  have  now  reached  the  third 
edition.  The  last  edition  (1889)  con- 
tained all  the  latest  investigations  in 
cardiac  pathology  and  therapeutics, 
a materia  medica  of  all  the  new  car- 
diac medicaments,  and  a copious  re- 
pertory of  heart  symptoms.  The 
second  edition  was  translated  into 
Spanish  by  Dr.  Juan  Mana,  of  Barce- 
lona. Dr.  Hale  also  wrote  a small 
popular  treatise,  entitled  “The  Heart, 
and  How  to  Take  Care  of  It.”  He 
has  been  indeed  a voluminous  writer, 
as  well  as  an  associate  editor  pf  many 
medical  journals.  Hardly  an  issue 
of  any  journal  but  contains  original 
articles  from  his  pen,  and  many  of 
these  are  widely  copied  by  the  Euro- 
pean medical  journals.  A treatise  on 
“ The  Therapeutics  of  Sterility,”  writ- 
ten in  1869,  was  so  well  received  that 
a second  edition  was  immediately 
called  for,  and  this  was  enlarged  and 
reissued  under  the  title  of  “ Diseases 
of  Women,”  though  treating  especially 
of  the  cause  and  treatment  of  diseases 
leading  to  sterility  and  distochia. 
This  edition  is  still  largely  in  demand, 
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notwithstanding  later  and  more  ex- 
tensive works  on  the  same  subject  by 
other  authors.  In  this  connection  it 
may  be  recorded  that  Dr.  Hale  is  the 
inventor  of  an  “expanding  specu- 
lum,” which  is  very  extensively  used 
by  gynaecologists,  and  a “ short  ob- 
stetric forceps,”  with  peculiar  pistol- 
shaped handles,  which  is  very  popu- 
lar among  obstetricians  of  all  schools. 
The  “Diseases  of  Women  ” was  also 
translated  into  Spanish  by  Dr.  Mana, 
of  Barcelona.  Both  works  are  widely 
known  in  Spanish-speaking  countries, 
and  the  author  has  received  the  atten- 
tion of  being  elected  Honorary  Mem- 
ber of  the  Homeopathic  National 
Institute  of  the  United  States  of 
Columbia. 

In  1876,  Dr.  Hale  paid  a visit  to 
England  and  the  Continent,  every- 
where meeting  with  the  most  cordial 
reception  from  the  physicians  of  his 
school.  In  the  same  year  he  reluc- 
tantly severed  his  connection  with 
the  Hahnemann  College,  with  whose 
faculty  he  had  sustained  long  and 
agreeble  relations.  It  seems  to  be  a 
singular  fatality  of  most  college  fac- 
ulties that  there  will  arise  in  them, 
sooner  or  later,  disagreements  which 
ripen  to  a positive  hatred  that  can- 
not be  quelled.  This  happened  to 
the  Faculty  of  Hahnemann,  but  Dr. 
Hale  took  an  entirely  neutral  position 
until  the  final  rupture.  Then,  finding 
that  all  but  three  of  the  Faculty  had 
decided  to  withdraw  and  organize  a 
new  college,  and  that  one  of  the  three 
who  remained  had  always  been  hos- 


tile to  him,  he  had  no  alternative  but 
to  go  with  the  majority.  This  oc- 
curred just  before  his  departure  for 
Europe.  On  his  return  he  found  that 
the  Chicago  Homeopathic  College 
had  been  organized,  and  that  he  had 
been  assigned  the  chair  of  Materia 
Medica  and  Therapeutics.  This  he 
filled  for  five  years,  and  until  the  col- 
lege had  been  placed  on  a sound  and 
permanent  foundation,  having  a 
building  and  a hospital  of  its  own, 
and  possessing  faculties  for  teaching 
equal  to  any  medical  school  in  the 
West. 

Dr.  Hale  has  always  been  ready  to 
aid  the  colleges  with  which  he  has 
been  associated,  by  his  pen,  his  per- 
sonal influence  and  his  purse.  On  his 
resignation  from  the  Faculty  of  the 
Chicago  Homeopathic  College,  which 
he  found  advisable,  as  his  health 
warned  him  that  he  could  not  always 
continue  the  arduous  labor  necessary 
to  keep  his  chair  in  all  respects  abreast 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  times,  he 
was  made  Emeritus  Professor.  He 
purchased  an  orange-grovein  Florida, 
where  he  takes  his  annual  vacation 
and  rest,  enjoying  amid  romantic  and 
semi-tropical  surroundings  a free- 
dom from  care  that  none  can  appre- 
ciate so  well  as  a hard-working  phy- 
sician; and  recalling  the  days  of  his 
boyhood  in  the  country  pleasures  of 
hunting,  fishing,  and  the  observation 
of  the  habits  of  birds,  insects  and 
plants.  Botany,  zoology,  archoeo- 
logy  and  allied  sciences  had  always 
been  his  favorite  studies,  and  he  has 
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written  during  these  winter  holidays 
several  papers  on  “Ant  Life,”  “The 
Medical  Botany  of  Florida,”  etc.  His 
health  has  latterly  improved  year  by 
year,  and  now  at  the  age  of  61  his 
form  is  robust,  his  step  vigorous,  his 
sleep  excellent,  and  his  abundant 
hair  but  lightly  sprinkled  with  silver 
threads. 

He  inherited  from  his  mother  the 
poetic  faculty,  and  his  writings  on 
secular  themes  are  marked  by  an  in- 
tense love  of  nature  and  her  beauti- 
ful mysteries.  His  favorite  authors  are 
Thoreau,  Emerson,  Abbott,  John  Bur- 
roughs, Maurice  Thompson,  and 
Grant  Allen,  in  the  way  of  nature- 
studies:  Thomas  Hardy,  Dickens, 

Ebers,Tourguenief,Boyesen,  and  Val- 
des, among  novelists;  Darwin,  Mill, 
Lubbock,  Wallace,  Bates,  J.  G.  Wood 
and  Rev.  McCook,  the  historian  of 
ants  and  spiders,  among  scientists. 

Every  man  is  likely  to  have  certain 
fads  or  foibles.  Dr.  Hale’s  especial  love 
for  cats  is  well  known.  His  compan- 
ion for  thirteen  years  was  a magnifi- 
cent Persian  cat  whose  memory  is 
now  perpetuated  by  a portrait  in 
stained  glass  in  one  of  the  library 
windows.  The  walls  of  the  library 
and  office  are  thickly  covered  with 
pictures  of  cats,  and  Dr.  Hale  has 
written  a popular  brochure  on  the 
“Cat,  its  History  and  its  Diseases.” 

Dr.  Hale  has  resided  on  the  corner 
of  Prairie  Avenue  and  22d  street,  Chi- 
cago, for  twenty-five  years.  At  the 
time  he  built  his  unpretentious  frame 


house  there,  22d  street  was  the  south- 
ern city  limits  and  was  called  Ring- 
gold  Place,  and  there  were  only  a few 
cottages  on  the  whole  length  of  it, 
from  the  lake  to  the  river.  On  the 
same  site  he  has  lately  built  a fine 
block  of  houses  reserving  the  corner 
for  his  own  use,  and  the  neighborhood 
is  one  of  the  most  thickly  populated 
and  handsomely  built  up  in  the  city 
of  Chicago. 

Although  never  a politician,  he  has 
always  taken  great  interest  in  public 
affairs.  He  has  been  careful  always 
to  avoid  speculations,  or  anything 
that  would  distract  from  his  profes- 
sional duties,  which  no  eminent  med- 
ical man  has  ever  attempted  without 
great  detriment  to  his  professional 
usefulness.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Chicago  Academy  of  Science,  to 
which  he  has  contributed  papers  in 
his  own  lines  of  thought  from  time 
to  time;. he  is  also  a member  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Homeopathy, 
of  which  he  was  made  a senior  at  their 
last  meeting  in  1890  ; also  of  the 
Homeopathic  Medical  Societies  of 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Indiana  and 
Michigan,  and  an  honorary  member 
of  the  State  medical  societies  of  New 
York,  Massachusetts  and  many  oth- 
ers. Although  often  invited,  he  has 
never  allowed  his  name  to  be  pre- 
sented as  candidate  for  any  official 
position  in  any  society,  except  that  of 
chairman  of  the  Bureau  of  Materia 
Medica,  a position  where  he  could 
work  to  advantage  on  his  favorite 
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subjects.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest 
members  of  the  Chicago  Literary 
Club  and  of  the  Calumet  Club. 

His  family  consists  of  his  wife,  a 
married  son  and  a widowed  daugh- 
ter and  two  grandchildren,  all  gath- 
ered beneath  his  hospitable  rooftree. 


Amid  those  who  love  him  best,  peace- 
fully he  dtcends  the  hill  of  life,  look- 
ing back  upon  much  usefulness, 
much  labor  and  much  prosperity, 
and  forward  to  a probability  of  years 
of  health,  comfort  and  contentment. 

Seelye  A.  Willson. 


MALTA. 

MR.  SESSIONS’  SUMMER  IN  EUROPE  AND  AFRICA. 


We  left  Tunis  in  a blaze  of  glory 
on  the  night  of  the  14th,  when  fire- 
works, illuminations,  firing  of  cannon, 
and  regular  Fourth  of  July  perform- 
ances, as  with  us,  was  the  order,  in- 
cluding Arab  horse  dances  on  the  pl- 
za,  which  was  Very  interesting ; a 
band  of  music  would  play  and  a half- 
dozen  Arabs  in  costume,  with  spears 
and  pistols,  would  perform  with  their 
horses  in  a wonderful  manner.  We 
took  a train  for  La  Goulette,  the 
port  of  Tunis,  about  eight  miles  dis- 
tant. This  town,  like  Tunis,  has 
been  constructed  entirely  with  the 
materials  from  ancient  Carthage, 
which  lies  a short  distance  beyond, 
and  it  is  extending  rapidly  toward 
Carthage.  We  were  kept  awake  all 
night  by  the  noise  of  fire-works,  firing 
of  cannon,  the  noise  of  the  drunken 
Arabs,  and,  worst  of  all,  the  mosqui- 
toes. We  go  on  board  our  steamer, 
“Aba  el  Kader,”— named  after  the 
father  of  the  present  Bey — for  Malta. 


The  steamer  is  from  Marseilles,  and 
is  very  clean  and  nice  in  all  its  ap- 
pointments ; there  are  but  few  pas- 
sengers, and  we  each  get  a large 
stateroom.  How  we  enjoy  the  de- 
lightful sea  breeze,  and  the  smooth 
sailing  on  the  beautiful  blue  Mediter- 
ranean. At  sunset  the  color  of  the 
water  was  such  a dark,  changeable 
blue,  that  had  a painter  attempted  to 
put  it  on  canvas,  it  would  be  consid- 
ered by  every  one  an  exaggeration. 
We  pass  a large  island  (its  name  I 
do  not  remember)  covered  with  green 
vineyards,  with  villas  of  the  peasants 
dotted  here  and  there  over  it,  which 
looks  very  attractive.  The  island  is 
noted  for  its  great  wine-producing 
qualities.  A banker  from  Tunis  is 
on  board  and  gives  us  much  valuable 
information.  He  is  a native-  of  Tunis, 
and  his  family  has  lived  there  for 
many  years  before  him.  When  he 
learned  that  we  were  Americans,  he 
said,  “ I am  glad  to  know  you.  I mar- 
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ried  an  American  wife,  a native  of 
Delaware  ; she  was  traveling  in  Afri- 
ca with  her  parents  ; we  fell  in  love 
and  she  became  my  wife,  and  has 
never  returned  to  her  native  land, 
but  our  sons  were  educated  there. 
Our  daughter  is  just  married  in 
Malta,  and  I am  going  to  see  her.  We 
are  going  to  America,  and  we  should 
like  to  live  in  Southern  California, 
we  have  heard  such  glowing  accounts 
of  the  climate.”  I replied,  “Why, 
our  people  come  to  Algiers  and  Tunis 
on  account  of  your  wonderful  winter 
climate,  but  you  want  to  go  to  Cali- 
fornia.” It  is  the  old  story  over 
again,  “ something  better  in  some 
other  place  than  where  we  are.”  Our 
conversation  drifted  upon  the  Arabs, 
and  his  experience  with  them.  He 
said  : “They  are  a remarkably  kind 
and  gentle  race,”  “and  not,”  I said, 
“ like  the  wild  and  warlike  race  I had 
always  imagined  them  to  be.”  They 
make  great  boasts  of  what  they  can 
do,  and  are  true  Orientals  in  their 
speech  and  in  their  exaggeration  of 
everything.  He  called  to  mind  an 
incident  that  had  occurred  under  his 
observation  : An  Arab  was  called  by 
the  former  Bey  (on  account  of  some- 
thing he  had  done  to  please  the  Bey) 
to  fill  an  important  position  under 
the  government.  “ The  Arab  changed 
his  former  costume  for  the  robes  of 
royalty,  and  I was  present  when  he 
first  appeared  before  the  Bey  in  his 
grand  costume;  he  made  an  eloquent 
speech  upon  receiving  his  appoint- 
ment, such  as  an  educated  man  pf  no 


other  race  could  make — perhaps  wThat 
we  should  call  grandiloquent.”  This 
Arab  became  a trusted  and  popular 
officer,  and  gained  quite  a fortune. 
There  came  a change  of  rulers  by 
death,  and  this  Arab  was  deposed 
and  his  fortune  all  confiscated,  but 
he  went  back  to  his  plow,  and  as- 
suming his  native  dress  and  manner, 
returned  to  his  former  position  with- 
out a murmur.  He  says  that  they 
have  a wonderful  faculty  of  catching 
hold  of  eloquence  of  speech,  but  are 
superficial,  and  full  of  superstitition, 
necromancey,  and  sorcery.  He  calls 
on  the  present  Bey,  and  is  received 
kindly,  but  the  impression  that  he 
gets  of  him  is  that  he  is  a mere  child; 
he  tells  him  what  his  sorcerer  pre- 
dicted about  the  Crimean  war,  the 
German-Franco  war,  and  other 
events  that  have  transpired  and  that 
are  to  occur,  and  he  has  great  faith 
in  all  these  predictions  coming  to 
pass.  No  change  can  come  to  the 
Arabs  until  their  girls  are  educated 
differently.  They  have  the  training 
of  the  children,  and  fill  their  heads 
from  earliest  infancy  with  romance 
and  superstition,  and  how  can  you 
expect  anything  else  from  such  influ- 
ences? This  gentleman’s  wife  visits 
the  wives  of  the  Bey  and  of  the  high- 
er classes,  and  is  always  received 
kindly  and  asked  to  come  often  ; she 
cannot  speak  Arabic,  but  takes  some 
member  of  her  household  with  her  to 
actas  interpreter.  I asked  him  about 
the  rule  requiring  the  Arab  women 
to  cover  their  faces  on  the  street  and 
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everywhere  ; not  allowing  any  other 
man  save  their  liege  lord  to  look  up- 
on them.  He  replied,  “ their  law  is 
very  strict  in  this  respect,  and  it  is 
necessary,  too,  for  the  Arab  women 
are  not  ‘women,  but  females'  ” The 
higher  classes,  when  they  go  out  to 
visit,  have  the  family  carriage  run 
into  the  court,  and  when  they  get  in 
the  door  is  closed  and  it  is  run  into 
the  street,  the  horses  are  attached 
and  guards  are  placed  by  it  to  see 
that  the  inmates  do  not  look  out 
and  that  no  man  looks  into  their 
faces.  An  instance  came  under  his 
observation  where  a beautiful  girl 
was  very  sick,  and  a French  physi- 
cian of  Tunis  was  called  as  a last  re- 
sort; the  hand  of  the  girl  was  placed 
in  his  through  a screen  ; the  physi- 
cian felt  her  pulse  and  said  : “This 
young  woman  has  a high,  dangerous 
fever  of  some  kind,  and  I must  see 
her  face  or  I can  do  nothing  for  her;’’ 
after  consultation,  the  father  replied, 
“No  ; I would  rather  my  daughter 
should  die  than  that  you  should  look 
into  her  face;”  and  in  a short  time 
she  died.  Such  is  their  education 
and  superstition.  They  are  so  lazy 
that  they  will  lie  around  in  their  cup- 
boards or  stores — they  are  not  larger 
than  the  former.  I asked  one  for 
some  Turkish  satchels  which  hung 
up  in  his  room  ; he  replied  in  Arabic, 
as  my  guide  said,  “ I have  not  got 
any.”  Finally  I took  one  down  and 
he  gave  me  the  price  ; I offered  him 
one-half  that  amount,  which  he  ac- 
cepted. I wanted  another  just  like 


it;  he  said,  “That  is  larger.”  “No,” 
I replied  ; “it  is  not  so  large,”  and 
taking  it  down  I measured  it,  so  he 
concluded  to  let  me  have  it. 

The  French,  it  seems  to  me,  are 
quite  short-sighted  in  governing  the 
country.  It  is  an  agricultural  coun- 
try, and  nothing  else.  The  olive  trees 
were  formerly  very  productive,  and  a 
great  industry,  but  the  French  have 
placed  a tax  of  60  per  cent,  on  all  the 
oil  that  is  produced  here  ; as  a result 
the  farmers  are  cutting  down  their 
olive  orchards,  as  they  cannot  pro- 
duce it  with  such  a tax  on  it.  Tobac- 
co is  fruitful  here,  but  it  is  all  farmed 
out  to  a company  at  a great  price,  and 
the  company  buy  their  tobacco  at  a 
less  price  in  America  that  it  can  be 
raised  at  here,  and  the  monopoly  for- 
bids its  production.  The  Arabs,  in 
their  religion,  are  extremely  bigoted. 
I asked  “ our  banker  ” if  any  of  them 
ever  became  Catholics  or  Protestants. 
“ In  all  my  experiecce  I never  knew 
but  one,  and  he  was  my  cook  ; he 
went  over  to  Rome  and  pretended  to 
be  converted ; was  received  with 
great  favor  by  the  Pope,  was  bap- 
tized, and  received  decorations  from 
him.  When  he  returned,  I asked 
him,  ‘ How  is  this  ; have  you  become 
a Catholic  ?’  He  replied.  ‘ No,  I went 
over  thereto  have  a good  time,  and  I 
had  it  ; I am  a true  follower  of  Mo- 
hammed, the  Prophet.’”  I asked 
our  interpreter,  who  was  an  Arab, 
whether  Arabs  ever  became  Chris- 
tians or  not.  He  replied  with  a 
sneer,  holding  up  his  hands  and  mo- 
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tioning  his  fingers,  holding  out  two 
or  three.  “Only  two,  three  black 
ones  from  the  interior,  very  ignor- 
ant.” My  friend,  the  banker,  speaks 
Arabic,  French,  Italian  and  English 
well.  The  Arabs  seem  to  hold  him 
in  high  repute,  and  often  say  to  him 
in  great  seriousness,  “You  can 
read  the  Koran  and  can  know  the  true 
way  ; why  will  you  neglect  its  teach- 
ings and  go  to  hell  ?”  One  of  the 
Arabs  in  high. life  met  the  Cardinal 
of  Tunis,  who,  it  is  said,  was  an  ex- 
cellent man,  and  said  to  him,  “You 
have  everything  ; you  are  rich,  edu- 
cated and  noble  ; why  don’t  you  get 
married  ? that  is  all  that  is  lacking 
to  make  you  happy.”  The  Cardinal 
replied,  shrugging  his  shoulders, 
“Oh,  it  is  a sin.”  The  Arab  replied, 
“Why,  your  God  got  married  and 
had  a son  whom  you  worship,  why 
can’t  you  get  married  like  him  ?” 

Our  ride,  to-day,  passing  old  Car- 
thage, the  beautiful  villas  overlook- 
ing the  bay  and  the  mountains,  across 
the  bay,  with  Tunis  and  the  villages 
in  the  distance,  was  grand  and  never 
to  be  forgotten.  The  air  from  the 
sea  was  delightful,  so  cool  and  rest- 
ful after  our  hot  ride  through  the 
desert-looking  country  of  Algeria  and 
Tunis,  with  the  thermometer  at  125°. 
We  arrive  at  Malta  at  6 a.  m.,  and  I 
am  up  early  to  see  the  villages  on 
the  Island  as  we  pass.  As  we  ap- 
proach the  Island  it  looks  like  Gibral- 
tar (only  not  so  high),  with  its  rocks, 
Us  immense  fortifications  and  brist- 
ling cannon,  which  are  fired  off  as  we 


approach,  and  are  responded  to  by 
our  steamer.  The  usual  rush  of 
boats,  looking  like  gondolas,  come  to 
our  steamer  to  take  passengers 
ashore,  making  such  a terrible  jargon 
of  tongues  that  we  have  to  get  up  in 
self-defense.  The  natives  of  Malta 
are  Arabs,  and  their  language  is  Ara- 
bic, differing  a little  from  the  Arabs 
in  Africa.  They  can  understand  each 
other.  Our  hotel,  the  “ Imperial,”  is 
a home-like  and  refreshing  one. 

We  regret  that  we  missed  seeing  in 
Tunis  the  cemetery  where  John  How- 
ard Payne  was  buried,  and  where  a 
tree  was  planted  by  our  friend,  the 
banker,  on  his  grave,  where  it  re- 
mains, although,  as  we  well  remem- 
ber, his  body  was  taken  to  Washing- 
ton through  the  munificence  of  the 
late  Mr.  Corcoran,  of  Washington. 
Our  banker  says  that  he  loved  Payne 
very  much,  and  that  he  died  in  his 
arms  ; that  he  was  not  a happy  man, 
but  was  misanthropic  and  gloomy  at 
times.  But  separated  from  home 
and  friends,  we  can  appreciate  that 
grand  song,  so  dear  and  appropriate 
to  all  who,  like  us,  are  so  far  away 
from  home — “Home,  sweet  home!  ” 
Payne’s  words  have  met  a response 
in  many  an  aching  heart,  and  the 
tears  will  start  as  our  thoughts  reach 
across  the  sea  to  our  dear  ones  at 
home,  and  we  say  to  ourselves, 
“There  is  no  place  like  home.” 

Malta  is  a beautiful  city  ; its  streets 
are  well  built,  and  it  looks  like  Paris, 
with  its  cream-colored  store-houses, 
and  business-like  appearance.  This 
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is  not  the  place  tor  me  to  give  the 
history  of  “ This  historic  and  heroic 
rock  of  the  blue  Mediterranean.”  I 
will  let  the  historians  do  that  ; I care 
to  give  only  impressions.  I remem- 
ber, however,  to  have  read  somewhere 
that  a race  of  giants  called  “ Phoeni- 
cians ” once  lived  here — this  was  B.C. 
1450.  Malta  gets  its  name  from  the 
Greek,  “ Melita,”  which  means  hon- 
ey. We  know  that  St.  Paul  the 
Apostle  was  shipwrecked  here  on  a 
bay,  which  bears  his  name,  and 
which  we  can  look  out  upon.  Among 
the  various  vicissitudes,  and  its  occu- 
pancy by  the  Phoenicians,  Greeks, 
Romans,  Byzantine  Empire,  Goths 
and  Vandals,  Arabs,  Normans,  Ger- 
many and  others,  in  the  month  of 
March,  1530,  Charles  V.,  King  of 
Spain  and  Germany,  ceded  the  Island 
to  the  order  of  “St.  John,  of  Jerusa- 
lem.” “Malta,”  says  one,  “owes  all 
her  grandeur  and  wealth  to  the  or- 
der.” Colonel  Porter  has  said,  “ the 
fortress  of  Malta  must  ever  stand  an 
enduring  record  and  proud  memorial 
of  that  illustrious  fraternity,  beneath 
whose  sway  the  island  was  raised  from 
a barren  and  inhospitable  rock  to  the 
proud  position  of  the  most  powerful 
stronghold  and  artificial  fortress  in 
the  world.”  England  came  into  pos- 
session of  Malta  in  1800.  It  is  a very 
important  fortress,  lying  equi-distant 
between  Marseilles  and  Constanti- 
nople, in  the  centre  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  is  splendidly  fortified. 
As  we  approach  the  harbor  we  see 
great  cliffs  rising  perpendicular  300 
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feet,  and  forts  all  around.  It  seems 
as  if,  like  Gibralter,  that  the  whole 
world  could  not  take  them.  We  are 
met  by  boatmen  and  cabmen  who 
speak  English  ; at  the  hotel  we  hear 
the  same  familiar  sounds  from  por- 
ters, clerks  and  waiters,  and  it  makes 
us  feel  a little  queer.  We  had  ex- 
pected to  try  our  French,  Spanish  or 
Arabic,  or  our  deaf  mute  signs,  but  it 
goes  without  saying  that  the  good  old 
English  tongue  is  A No,  1.  The  pop- 
ulation is  about  150,000,  and  it  is 
more  of  a business  place  and  much 
larger  than  I ever  imagined.  It  looks 
English  everywhere,  with  its  great 
fortresses,  its  immense  moats  and 
bridges,  and  extensive  military  quar- 
ters. It  is  very  hot  this  19th  day  of 
July,  but  the  thermometer  is  only  90^ 
Fahrenheit,  and  it  does  not  go  any 
higher  during  the  summer  months, 
from  June  to  October.  The  inhabi- 
tants say  that  the  weather  is  delight- 
ful in  winter,  and  the  sun  shines  out 
clear.  To-day  the  breezes  from  the 
sea  are  cool  and  refreshing,  and  our 
three  days’  rest  here  ought  to  brace 
us  up  for  our  Italian  tour.  Out  of  a 
population  of  150,000,  148,000  are 

Roman  Catholic.  Business  men  com- 
plain of  a stagnation  of  business. 
There  was,  until  within  a year  or 
two,  a military  Governor,  but  now 
some  concessions  have  been  allowed 
to  the  inhabitants,  and  a new  consti- 
tution granted  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment which  seems  satisfactory.  Every 
man  is  entitled  to  be  registered  as  an 
elector,  if  he  possesses  a certain  am- 
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ount  of  real  property,  or  pays  rent 
amounting  to  $50  a year;  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  electors  are  illiterate. 
This  is  a fete  day,  and  as  the  Maltese 
, are  devout  Roman  Catholics,  we  have 
had  music  in  front  of  our  hotel  all 
day,  and  our  chambermaid  informed 
us  early  in  the  afternoon  that  she 
wanted  to  do  up  the  work  so  that  she 
could  go  to  the  fete  this  evening. 
I must  go  out  and  find  out  more  about 
it. 

The  streets  are  full  of  people,  and  I 
am  informed  that  this  is  the  day  ob- 
served as  the  “’Feast  of  the  Holy 
Virgin,”  which  is  celebrated  by  a pro- 
cession with  twelve  priests,  bearing  a 
golden  statue  of  the  Virgin  and  child 
on  an  immense  gold  standard.  The 
poor  priests  bend  under  their  bur- 
dens, and  their  eyes  bulge  out  of 
their  heads  as  if  they  can  hardly  en- 
dure the  pressure  ; they  finally  stop 
to  rest,  while  the  satue  remains  on 
' the  standards ; it  is  followed  by 
priests  and  boys  with  flags  and  em- 
blems, and  the  cross  with  Christ  on 
it,  in  the  attitude  of  being  crucified  ; 
and  on  all  sides  and  through  all 
the  streets,  are  illuminations  with 
colored  lights  which  are  very  brill- 
iant, especially  about  the  plaza;  in  the 
centre  of  the  city  (which  is  covered 
with  asphalt)  there  a regular  stand  is 
erected,  and  an  English  military  band 
(in  red  coats)  is  playing.  This,  with 
the  chiming  of  the  bells,  makes  grand 
music.  This  is  a great  day  for  the 
Maltese,  and  they  are  out  in  their 
best  costumes  ; the  stores  have  been 


closed  and  business  suspended.  The 
native  Maltese  women,  who  seem  to 
be  in  the  ratio  of  five  to  one  to  other 
nationalities,  appear  in  black  silk 
dresses,  with  a curious,  large  black 
silk  covering  for  the  head,  something 
like  a sun-bonnet  such  as  our  ladies 
sometimes  wear  while  working  among 
the  plants  and  flowers  ; it  is  gathered 
on  the  side  down  to  the  left  side  of 
the  neck,  and  rises  over  the  head  on 
a frame,  the  other  side  being  plain, 
and  the  silk  falls  down  the  back  like 
a shawl  ; you  can  hardly  see  their 
faces  without  peeping  under  their 
bonnets,  right  in  front  of  them;  when 
you  do  catch  a glimpse  you  discover 
that  some  of  them  are  very  pretty, 
with  dark,,  or  rather  black,  hair  and 
eyes,  and  dark  complexions,  like  the 
Creoles  of  New  Orleans.  You  cannot 
tell  until  you  look  under  the  bonnet 
whether  the  woman  is  a girl  of 
twelve  or  a woman  of  fifty,  except  by 
the  elastic  walk  of  the  former.  There 
are  many  French  and  Italian,  and 
some  English  ladies  who  dress  in  the 
height  of  fashion,  and  present  a gay 
appearance  in  contrast  with  the  som- 
ber dress  of  the  Maltese.  The  scene 
the  whole  evening,  with  the  colored 
lights  on  the  Government  buildings, 
and  on  standards  in  the  shape  of  the 
cross  erected  on  the  building,  and 
flags  festooned  on  poles  around  the 
plaza,  has  been  very  brilliant.  There 
are  5,000  soldiers  stationed  here,  and 
they  have  been  marching  around 
with  their  sweethearts  all  the  evening. 
How  the  pretty  girls  can  endure  to 
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look  at  the  pretty  bonnets,  and  the 
different  colors  and  shades  of  soft, 
thin  woolen  or  muslin  dresses  in 
which  all  women  except  the  Maltese 
deck  themselves,  I cannot  tell,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  the  gay  soldiers  and  the 
young  beaux  of  the  city  left  the  Mal- 
tese girls  to  go  in  groups  by  them- 
selves ; by  nine  o’clock  not  a Maltese 
girl  was  left  on  the  street,  but  the 
scene  was  as  gav  and  animated  as  at 
home  or  in  other  countries.  We  saw 
some  of  the  beautiful  Jewish  girls 
here  that  we  saw  on  the  promenade 
in  Tunis,  with  their  violet-gray  eyes, 
such  as  we  have  never  looked  upon 
anywhere  else  in  the  world.  We 
are  in  the  city  of  Malta,  and  on  the 
island  are  nineteen  cities  and  small 
villages.  In  the  suburbs  are  Flori- 
ana,  Stiemat  and  St.  Julien,  all  in 
sight  from  the  palace  tower,  which 
gives  a splendid  view  of  Malta  and 
the  sea.  We  visited  the  palace, 
which  fronts  St.  George’s  square.  On 
this  square  are  the  Governor’s  offices 
and  residence,  and  the  council-room 
where  the  officers  of  the  government 
meet  every  winter.  The  room  is 
splendidly  decorated  with  Gobelin 
tapestry,  very  old,  which  was  pre- 
sented by  one  man  ; it  was  afterwards 
taken  by  the  Turks,  and  he  purchased 
it  from  the  Turks.  The  tapestry  is  a 
splendid  specimen  of  art,  and  is  of 


great  size,  representing  scenes  from 
North  and  South  America,  Asia  and 
Africa,  and  of  natural  history.  North 
America  was  represented  by  the  un- 
civilized Indian,  with  his  bow  and 
arrow.  The  armory  was  very  inter- 
esting, with  its  curious  weapons  and 
trophies  of  the  knights,  and  other  rel- 
ics. One,  in  a large  glass  case,  was 
the  original  act  of  donation  of  the 
islands  of  Malta  and  Gozo,  and  of  the 
fortress  of  Tripoli  to  the  order  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  by  Charles  V., 
passed  on  the  25th  of  March,  1530. 
The  palace  was  built  in  1571,  and  was 
the  residence  of  the  Grand  Masters. 

The  Maltese  are  claiming  that  these 
three  days  are  unusually  hot,  with 
the  thermometer  at  90°  in  che  shade, 
but  we  have  not  been  uncomfortable 
night  or  day,  although  we  remain  in- 
doors during  the  middle  of  the  day. 
Malta  is  sixty  miles  in  circumference, 
ten  miles  wide  and  eighteen  miles 
long.  A ride  into  the  country  to  visit 
the  summer  resort  of  the  Maltese, 
kept  by  the  proprietor  of  the  Imperial 
Hotel,  we  found  very  interesting. 
We  go  to-day  to  Naples,  stopping  at 
Syracuse  and  Messina,  in  Sicily,  and 
viewing  Mt.  Etna,  which  is  in  erup- 
tion. We  are  glad  to  turn  our  faces 
homeward. 

Francis  C.  Sessions. 
Malta,  July  18,  1889. 
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FAMILY  HISTORY  SKETCHES. 

THE  MAXWELL  FAMILY. 


“ A lively  desire  of  knowing  and 
recording  our  ancestors  so  generally 
prevails  that  it  must  depend  on  the 
influence  of  some  common  principle 
in  the  minds  of  men.  The  knowledge 
of  our  own  family  from  a remote 
period  will  always  be  esteemed  as 
an  abstract  remembrance,  since  it 
can  never  be  promiscuously  enjoyed. 
If  we  read  of  some  illustrious  line, 
so  ancient  that  it  has  no  beginning, 
and  so  worthy  that  it  ought  to  have 
no  end,  we  sympathize  in  its  various 
fortunes,  nor  can  we  blame  generous 
enthusiasm,  or  the  harmless  vanity 
of  those  who  are  allied  to  the  honors 
of  its  name.” — Gibbon. 

Maxwell,  as  a surname,  is  a com- 
pound of  Mac  or  Maccus  and  Ville. 
Mac  or  Maccus  was  a Danish  chief 
who  formed  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Norsemen.  He  is  mentioned  by 
Matthew,  of  Westminster,  as  having 
conquered  Anglesey,  a.  d.  971.  The 
Welsh  chronicles  call  him  Macht  Ap 
Harault,  that  is,  Macht,  son  of  Harold. 
He  was  also  called  Lord  of  the  Isles. 
His  son  Maccus  went  to  Scotland 
with  Edgar  Atheling.  Hence  the 
Scottish  name  Maccusville,  or  Max- 
well, signifying  “the  lands  of  Maccus.” 

It  is  historically  stated  that  Maccus 
films  Undewyn  took  the  surname  from 


the  barony  of  the  principal  ancestor. 
This  ancestor  appears  as  a witness  to 
Inquisitio  Davidis , a.  d.  116,  “perhaps 
the  oldest  authentic  Scotch  docu- 
ment.” 

Sir  John  de  Maccuswell,  Chamber- 
lin of  Scotland,  was  Ambassador  to 
England  from  1215  to  1220,  and  guar- 
antee to  the  treaty  of  marriage  be- 
tween Johanna  of  England  and  Alex- 
ander of  Scotland.  He  died  in  1241, 
and  was  buried  in  Melrose  Abbey. 

Sir  James  de  Maxwell,  of  Caer- 
laverock,  was  Chamberlin  of  Scot- 
land, and  with  other  barons  engaged 
that  the  Scotch  should  not  make 
peace  with  England  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Welsh.  Among  his  many 
descendants  was  Sir  Herbert,  who 
sat  in  the  parliament  of  Scone  1283-4, 
when  the  nobles  agreed  to  acknowl- 
edge the  Maiden  of  Norway  as  Oueen 
of  Scotland;  also,  Sir  Eustace  Max- 
well, the  gallant  defender  of  Castle 
Caerlaverock  against  King  Edward 
II.  Sir  John  married  in  the  reign 
of  Robert  Bruce  (1306),  got  a royal 
grant  of  lands  in  Renfrewshire  from 
the  king,  and  was  governor  of  Dum- 
barton Castle. 

This  Maxwell  distinguished  him- 
self in  arms  and  chivalry,  especially 
at  the  Battle  of  Otterburn  (1388)  with 
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James,  Earl  of  Douglas,  and  other 
exalted  kinsmen.  He  there  captured 
Sir  Ralph  Percy,  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  and  brother  to  the 
noted  “Hotspur,”  an  exploit  that 
drew  from  John  Dunbar,  Earl  of  Mur- 
ray, the  characteristic  enconium: 
“Well,  Maxwell,  hast  thou  earned  thy 
spurs  to-day  ?” 

In  1650  the  colonial  ancestor,  Philip 
Maxwell,  came  from  Scotland  to 
America,  and  settled  at  Lynn,  Massa- 
chusetts. From  him  descended  Colo- 
nel James  Maxwell,  who  came  to 
Wisconsin  in  1835.  He  was  a dis_ 
tinguished  man  in  his  day.  He  was 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  that  territory  in  1838.  His 
son,  James  A.  Maxwell,  now  living  at 
Boulder,  Colorado,  was  born  Decem- 
ber 28th,  1812,  at  Bernardston,  Frank- 
lin county,  Mass.  As  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  Colorado  he  is  universally 
respected.  His  face  still  bears  the 
impress  of  his  hardy  and  resolute 
and,  withal,  pious  ancestors  of  the 
days  of  covenant-keeping  Scotch- 
Presbyterianism. 

His  son,  Hon.  James  Philip  Max- 
well, was  born  in  Walworth  county, 
Wisconsin,  January  20th,  1839.  He 
was  educated  at  Lawrence  University, 
where  he  graduated  in  1859,  and  came 
to  Colorado  the  following  year.  His 


general  education  and  special  train- 
ing as  a civil  and  mining  engineer 
called  him  at  once  into  public  life, 
first  in  the  territory,  and  later  in  the 
State  of  Colorado.  His  name  is  upon 
almost  every  page  of  its  history  for 
the  last  thirty  years.  From  1871  to 
1872  he  was  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; was  president  of  the  Sen- 
ate after  the  State  was  admitted;  has 
been  treasurer  of  Boulder  county,  and 
is  now  State  engineer.  His  home  is 
in  the  lovely  city  of  Boulder,  where 
he  enjoys  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  his  neighbors.  His  name  is  widely 
known  as  that  of  an  efficient  public 
servant  in  every  office  entrusted  to 
him;  as  that  of  a pioneer  who  had 
done  much  service  for  the  State  in  re- 
turn for  the  many  honors  that  have 
been  bestowed  upon  him. 

The  old  Scotch  author  from  whom 
the  foregoing  facts  were  obtained 
says  the  Parish  of  Pollock,  Presby- 
tery of  Paisley,  Synod  of  Glasgow 
and  Ayr,  and  Renfrewshire,  “ were 
the  ancestral  lands  of  the  Maxwells, 
a family  celebrated  for  attachment 
and  devotion  to  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  cause  of  which  they  suf- 
fered much  during  the  reigns  of 
Charles  II.  and  James  VII.” 

H.  D.  T. 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  THIRTY-SIXTH  AND  THIRTY-SEVENTH 

CONGRESSES. 

BY  HON.  JOHN  HUTCHINS,  A MEMBER  OF  THE  THEN  TWENTIETH  OHIO  DISTRICT. 

XVIII. 


The  great  and  universal  desire  of 
the  people  of  the  free  States  to  avoid 
a civil  war,  the  duration  of  which  no 
one  could  tell,  and  the  privations, 
horrors,  loss  of  life,  waste  and  destruc- 
tion of  property,  necessarily  con- 
nected with  it,  no  one  could  foresee, 
is  strikingly  evidenced  by  a series  of 
resolutions  unanimously  passed  by 
the  Ohio  Legislature  in  the  winter  of 
1861,  and  presented  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  at  Washington,  by 
Mr.  Cox,  then  a member  from  that 
State,  on  the  16th  of  January  of  that 
year.  The  resolutions  were  as  fol- 
lows : 

“ Resolved , That  the  people  of  Ohio, be- 
lieving in  the  preservation  of  the  unity 
of  the  government  that  constituted  the 
American  people  one  people , is  essential 
to  the  support  of  their  tranquility  at 
home,  of  their  peace  abroad,  of  their 
safety,  of  their  prosperity,  and  of 
that  very  liberty  which  they  so  highly 
prize,  are  firmly  and  ardently  at- 
tached to  the  National  Constitution 
and  the  Union  of  the  States. 

“ That  the  general  government  can- 
not permit  the  secession  of  any  State 


without  violating  the  obligations  by 
which  it  is  bound,  under  the  com- 
pact, to  the  other  States,  and  to  every 
citizen  of  the  United  States. 

‘That  while  the  constitutional 
right  of  every  State  in  the  Union 
should  be  preserved  inviolate,  the 
powers  and  authority  of  the  National 
Government  must  be  maintained,  and 
the  laws  of  Congress  faithfully  en- 
forced in  every  State  and  Territory 
until  repealed  by  Congress  or  ad- 
judged to  be  unconstitutional  by  the 
proper  judicial  tribunal;  and  all  at- 
tempts by  State  authorities  to  nullify 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
or  the  laws  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, or  to  resist  the  execution 
thereof,  are  revolutionary  in  their 
character,  and  tend  to  the  disruption 
of  the  best  and  wisest  system  of  gov- 
ernment of  the  world. 

“ That  the  people  of  Ohio  are  in- 
flexibly opposed  to  intermeddling  with 
the  internal  affairs  and  domestic  rela- 
tions of  other  States  of  the  Union;  in 
the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  they  are  opposed  to  any  in- 
terference by  the  people  of  other 
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States  with  their  domestic  concerns. 

“ That  it  is  the  will  and  purpose  of 
the  people  of  Ohio  to  fulfill,  in  good 
faith,  all  their  obligations  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
according  to  the  spirit  and  intent 
thereof;  and  they  demand  the  faith- 
ful discharge  of  the  same  duty  by 
every  State  in  the  Union;  and  thus  as 
far  as  may  be,  to  increase  tranquility 
between  the  State  of  Ohio  and  other 
States. 

“That  it  is  incumbent  upon  any 
States  having  enactments  on  their 
statute-books  conflicting  with  or 
rendering  less  efficient  the  constitu- 
tion or  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
to  repeal  them;  and  it  is  equally  in- 
cumbent upon  the  general  govern- 
ment, and  the  several  States,  to  secure 
to  every  citizen  of  the  Union  his 
rights  in  every  State,  under  that  pro- 
vision of  the  constitution  which 
guarantees  to  the  citizens  of  each 
State  all  the  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties of  the  citizen  in  the  several 
States,  and  thus  inspire  and  restore 
confidence,  and  a spirit  of  fraternal 
feeling  between  the  different  States 
of  the  Union. 

“ That  the  Union-loving  citizens  of 
those  States  who  have  labored,  and 
still  labor  with  devotional  courage 
and  patriotism,  to  withhold  their 
States  from  the  vortex  of  secession, 
are  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  the 
whole  American  people. 

“That  we  hail  with  joy  the  recent 
firm  and  dignified  and  patriotic  mes- 
sage of  the  President  of  the  United 


States,  and  that  the  entire  power  and 
resources  of  Ohio  are  hereby  pledged, 
whenever  necessary  and  demanded 
for  the  maintenance,  under  strict  sub- 
ordination to  the  civil  authority,  of 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  gen- 
eral government,  by  whomsoever  ad- 
ministered. 

“ That  the  Governor  be  requested 
to  forward,  forthwith,  copies  of  the 
foregoing  resolutions  to  the  . Presi- 
dent of  the  Nation,  and  to  the  Gov- 
ernors of  all  the  States  of  the  Union, 
and  to  each  of  the  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  from  this 
State,  to  be  by  them  presented  to 
each  branch  of  the  National  Legis- 
lature.” 

These  resolutions  harmonize  in 
speech  with  the  speech  of  Mr.  An- 
thony, from  which  extracts  have 
been  given,  and  other  public  expres- 
sions in  all  the  free  States  on  the 
then  crisis  of  affairs;  but  they  had  no 
influence  in  checking  the  secession 
movement  in  Congress  among  the 
representatives  of  most  of  the  slave- 
holding States  or  of  the  people 
thereof. 

The  compromise  resolutions  of  Mr. 
Crittenden  were  defeated  in  the  Sen- 
ate, by  an  amendment  thereto,  by 
Mr.  Clark,  of  New  Hampshire,  which 
was  as  follows: 

“ That  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
stitution are  ample  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Union  and  the  protection 
of  all  the  national  institutions  of  the 
country;  that  it  needs  to  be  obeyed 
rather  than  amended;  and  that  an  ex- 
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trication  from  our  present  dangers  is 
to  be  looked  for  in  strenuous  efforts 
to  preserve  the  peace,  protect  the 
public  property,  and  enforce  the 
laws,  rather  than  in  new  guarantees 
for  particular  interests,  compromises 
for  particular  difficulties,  or  conces- 
sions to  unreasonable  demands. 

“ Resolved,  That  an  attempt  to  dis- 
solved the  present  Union,  or  over- 
throw, or  abandon  the  present  con- 
stitution, with  the  hope  or  expecta- 
tion of  constructing  a new  one,  are 
dangerous,  illusory,  and  destructive; 
that  of  the  opinion  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  no  such  reconstruc- 
tion is  practicable;  and,  therefore,  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  existing  Union 
and  constitution  should  be  directed 
all  the  energies  of  all  the  depart- 
ments of  the  general  government, 
and  the  efforts  of  all  good  citizens.” 

The  vote  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment,  was  Yeas — Anthony,  Ba- 
ker, Bingham,  Cameron,  Chandler, 
Clark,  Collamer,  Dixon,  Doolittle, 
Durkee,  Fessenden,  Foot,  Foster, 
Grimes,  Hale,  Harlan,  Seward,  Sim- 
mons, Sumner,  Ten  Eyck,  Trumbull, 
Wade,  Wilkison,  and  Wilson — all  Re- 
publicans, 25.  Nays — Bayard,  Big- 
ler, Bragg,  Bright,  Clengman,  Crit- 
tenden, Fitch,  Green,  Kennedy,  Lane 
of  Oregon,  Mason,  Nicholson,  Pearce, 
Powell,  Pugh,  Rice,  Saulsbury,  and 
Sebastian,  23 — all  Democrats,  but 
Crittenden  and  Kennedy — Bell-Ame- 
ricans.  Iverson,  of  Georgia,  Benja- 
min and  Slidell,  of  Louisiana,  Hemp- 
field  and  Wigfall,  of  Texas,  did  not 


vote.  Their  votes  of  course,  among 
the  nays,  would  have  defeated  the 
amendment.  Mr.  Douglas  in  sub- 
stance so  charged  in  the  Senate  at 
the  time  the  vote  was  taken. 

The  Senate  failed  to  agree  upon 
any  plan  of  compromise  that  would 
satisfy  the  South,  and  it  is  probable 
that  even  the  Crittenden  Comprom- 
ise, if  adopted  by  Congress  would  not 
have  prevented  attempted  secession. 
There  was  a madness  in  the  slave- 
holding States  that  can  only  be  ex- 
plained in  the  heathen  saying, 
“ Whom  the  gods  intend  to  destroy, 
they  first  make  mad.” 

There  was  a historical  assemblage 
called  on  the  unanimous  invitation  of 
the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  which 
met  at  Washington  about  one  month 
before  the  inauguration  of  President 
Lincoln,  named  the  “ Peace  Confe- 
rence,” which  showed  the  great  pub- 
lic desire  of  adjusting  peaceably  the 
difficulties  between  the  sections,  a 
brief  notice  of  the  action  of  which 
will  be  given.  The  result  of  their  ac- 
tion was  presented  in  Congress,  but 
not  adopted  by  either  House.  The 
following  States  sent  delegates : 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut, New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and 
Missouri.  Ex-President  John  Tyler, 
was  chosen  president.  On  motion  of 
Mr.  James  Guthrie,  of  Kentucky,  a 
committee  of  one  was  appointed  by 
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the  president,  from  each  State,  con- 
sisting of  Lot  M.  Morrill,  of  Maine; 
Asa  Fowler,  New  Hampshire;  Hiland 
Hall,  Vermont;  Francis  B.  Crowin- 
shield,  Massachusetts;  Samuel  Ames, 
Rhode  Island;  Roger  S.  Baldwin, 
Connecticut;  David  W.  Field,  New 
York;  Peter  D.  Brown,  New  Jersey; 
Thomas  Ewing,  Ohio;  Charles  B. 
Smith,  Indiana;  Stephen  F.  Logan, 
Illinois;  James  Harlan,  Iowa;  Daniel 
M.  Bates,  Delaware;  Thomas  Ruffin, 
North  Carolina;  James  A.  Seddon, 
Virginia;  James  Guthrie,  Kentucky; 
Reverdy  Johnson,  Maryland;  F.  K. 
Zollicoffer,  Tennessee;  and  A.  W. 
Doniphan,  Missouri. 

The  gentlemen  of  this  committee 
were  convention  men  and  influential 
in  their  several  States;  and  there  was 
much  difference  in  opinion  as  to 
measures  to  be  adopted  to  pacify  the 
country;  but  by  a majority  vote  the 
following  was  agreed  upon  : 

“ Section  i.  In  all  the  present  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States,  north  of 
the  parallel  of  thirty-six  degrees  and 
thirty  minutes  of  north  latitude,  in- 
voluntary servitude,  except  in  punish- 
ment of  crime,  is  prohibited.  In  all 
the  present  territory  south  of  that 
line,  the  status  of  persons  held  to  in- 
voluntary service  or  labor,  as  it  now 
exists,  shall  not  be  changed;  nor  shall 
any  law  be  passed  by  Congress  or 
the  Territorial  Legislature,  to  hinder 
or  prevent  the  taking  of  such  persons 
from  any  of  the  States  of  this  Union 
to  said  territory,  nor  to  impair  the 
rights  arising  from  said  relations; 


but  the  same  shall  be  subject  to  judi- 
cial cognizance  in  the  federal  courts, 
according  to  the  course  of  the  com- 
mon law.  When  any  territory  north 
or  south  of  said  lines,  within  such 
boundary  as  Congress  may  prescribe, 
shall  contain  a population  equal  to 
that  required  for  a member  of  Con- 
gress, it  shall,  if  its  form  of  govern- 
ment be  republican,  be  admitted 
into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  original  States,  with  or 
without  involuntary  servitude,  as  the 
constitution  of  .such  States  may  pro- 
vide. 

“Section  2.  That  no  territory 
shall  be  acquired  by  the  United 
States,  except  by  discovery  and  for 
naval  and  commercial  stations,  de- 
posits and  transit  routes,  without  the 
concurrence  of  a majority  of  all  the 
Senators  from  the  States  which  allow 
involuntary  servitude  and  a majority 
of  all  the  Senators  from  States  which 
prohibit  that  relation;  nor  shall  ter- 
ritory be  acquired  by  treaty,  unless 
the  votes  of  a majority  of  Senators 
from  each  class  of  States,  hereinbe- 
fore mentioned  be  cast  as  a part  of 
the  two-thirds  majority  necessary  to 
the  ratification  of  such  treaty. 

“Section  3.  Neither  the  constitu- 
tion, nor  any  amendment  thereof, 
shall  be  construed  to  give  Congress 
power  to  regulate,  abolish,  or  control, 
within  any  State,  the  relation  estab- 
lished or  recognized  by  the  laws 
thereof,  touching  persons  held  to 
labor  or  involuntary  service  therein, 
nor  to  interfere  with  or  abolish  invol- 
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lintary  service,  in  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia, without  the  consent  of  Mary- 
land, and  without  the  consent  of  the 
owners,  or  making  the  owners  who 
do  not  consent  just  compensation; 
nor  the  power  to  interfere  with  or 
prohibit  representatives  and  others 
from  bringing  with  them  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  retaining  and  tak- 
ing away,  persons  held  to  labor  or 
service;  nor  the  power  to  interfere 
with  or  abolish  involuntary  service  in 
places  under  the  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States,  within  those 
States  and  territories  when  the  same 
is  established  or  recognized;  nor  the 
power  to  prohibit  the  removal  or 
transportation  of  persons  held  to 
labor  or  involuntary  service,  in  any 
State  or  territory  of  the  United  States, 
to  any  other  State  or  territory  there- 
of when  it  is  established  or  recognized 
by  law  or  usage;  and  the  right,  dur- 
ing transportation,  by  sea  or  river,  of 
touching  at  ports,  shores  and  land- 
ings, and  of  landing  in  case  of  dis- 
tress, shall  exist;  but  not  the  right  of 
transit  in  or  through  any  State  or 
territory,  or  of  sale  or  traffic,  against 
the  laws  thereof.  Nor  shall  Congress 
have  power  to  authorize  any  higher 
rate  of  taxation  on  persons  held  to 
labor  or  service  than  on  land.  The 
bringing  into  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia of  persons  held  to  labor  or  service 
for  sale,  or  placing  them  in  depots  to 
be  hereafter  transferred  to  other 
places  for  sale  as  merchandise,  is  pro- 
hibited. 

“ Section  4.  The  third  paragraph 


of  the  second  section  of  the  fourth 
article  of  the  constitution  shall  not 
be  construed  to  prevent  any  of  the 
States,  by  appropriate  legislation,  and 
through  the  action  of  their  judicial 
and  ministerial  officers,  from  enforc- 
ing the  delivery  of  fugitives  from 
labor  to  the  persons  to  whom  such 
service  or  labor  is  due. 

“ Section  5.  The  foreign  trade  is 
hereby  forever  prohibited;  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  Congress  to  pass 
laws  to  prevent  the  importation  of 
slaves,  coolies,  or  persons  held  to  ser- 
vice or  labor,  into  the  United  States 
and  the  territories  from  places  be- 
yond the  limits  thereof. 

“ Section  6.  The  first,  third  and 
fifth  sections,  together  with  this  sec- 
tion of  these  amendments,  and  the 
third  paragraph  of  the  second  section 
of  the  first  article  of  the  constitution, 
and  the  third  paragraph  of  the  second 
section  of  the  fourth  article  thereof, 
shall  not  be  amended  or  abolished 
without  the  consent  of  all  the  States. 

“Section  7.  Congress  shall  pro- 
vide by  law  that  the  United  States 
shall  pay  to  the  owner  the  full  value 
of  his  fugitive  from  labor  in  all  cases 
where  the  marshal,  or  other  officer, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  arrest  such  fugi- 
tive, was  prevented  from  so  doing  by 
violence  or  intimidation  from  mobs 
or  riotous  assemblages,  or  when,  after 
arrest,  such  fugitive  was  rescued  by 
like  violence  or  intimidation,  and  the 
owner  thereby"  deprived  of  the  same; 
and  the  acceptance  of  such  payment 
shall  preclude  the  owner  from  fur- 
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ther  claim  to  such  fugitive.  Congress 
shall  provide  by  law  for  securing  to 
the  citizens  of  each  State  the  privi- 
leges and  immunities  of  citizens  in 
the  several  States.” 

These  resolutions  did  not  pass  the 
“Peace  Congress”  unanimously,  but 
by  a decided  majority.  The  vote  was 
by  States,  and  where  a State  was 
equally  divided  it  did  not  count.  To 
show  the  general  anxiety  to  agree  to 
some  arrangement  that  would  be  sat- 
isfactory to  the  South,  quotation  will 
be  made  from  the  remarks  in  the  con- 
ference of  Gov.  S.  P.  Chase,  after- 
wards Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
under  President  Lincoln:  “Aside 

from  the  territorial  question — the 
question  of  slavery  outside  of  slave 
States — I know  of  but  one  serious 
difficulty.  I refer  to  the  question 
concerning  fugitives  from  service. 
The  clause  in  the  constitution  con- 
cerning this  class  of  persons  is  re- 
garded by  almost  all  men,  North  and 
South,  as  a stipulation  for  the  surren- 
der to  their  masters  of  slaves  escap- 
ing into  free  States.  The  people  of 
the  free  States,  however,  who  believe 
that  slaveholding  is  wrong,  cannot 
and  will  not  aid  in  the  reclamation, 
and  the  stipulation  becomes,  there- 
fore, a dead  letter.  You  complain  of 
bad  faith;  and  the  complaint  is  re- 
torted by  denunciations  of  the  cruelty 
which  would  drag  back  to  bondage 
the  poor  slave  who  has  escaped  from 
it.  You  think  slavery  right,  and 
claim  the  fulfillment  of  the  stipula- 
tion; we,  thinking  slavery  wrong, 


cannot  fulfill  the  stipulation  without 
consciousness  of  participation  in  the 
wrong.  Here  is  the  real  difficulty; 
but  it  seems  to  me  not  insuperable. 
It  will  not  do  for  us  to  say  to  you,  in 
justification  of  non-performance,  the 
stipulation  is  immoral,  and  therefore 
we  cannot  execute  it,  for  you  deny 
the  immorality,  and  we  cannot  as- 
sume to  judge  for  you.  On  the  other 
hand,  you  ought  not  to  exact  from  us 
the  literal  performance  of  the  stipu- 
lation, when  you  know  that  we  can- 
not perform  it  without  conscious  cul- 
pability. A true  solution  of  the 
difficulty  seems  to  be  attainable  by 
regarding  it  as  a simple  case  where 
a contract,  from  changed  circum- 
stances. cannot  be  fulfilled  exactly  as 
made.  A court  of  equity  in  such  a 
case  decrees  execution  as  near  as  may 
be.  It  requires  a party  who  cannot 
perform  to  make  a compensation  for 
non-performance.  Why  cannot  the 
same  principle  be  applied  to  the  ren- 
dition of  fugitives  from  service?  We 
cannot  surrender,  but  we  can  com- 
pensate. Why  not,  then,  avoid  all 
difficulties  on  all  sides,  and  show  re- 
spectively good  faith  and  good  will 
by  providing  and  accepting  compen- 
sation, when  masters  reclaim  escap- 
ing servants  and  prove  their  rights  of 
reclamation  under  the  constitution  ? 
Instead  of  a judgment  for  rendition, 
let  there  be  a judgment  for  compen- 
sation, determined  by  the  true  value 
of  the  services;  and  let  the  same 
judgment  assure  freedom  to  the  fugi- 
tive. The  costs  to  the  National 
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Treasury  would  be  as  nothing  in 
comparison  with  the  evils  of  discord 
and  strife.  All  parties  would  be 
gainers.” 

The  proceedings  of  the  “ Peace 
Congress  ” are  given  more  fully  in 
Mr.  Greeley’s  “American  Conflict.” 

At  the  time  the  “Peace  Congress” 
voted  upon  the  resolutions  above  pre- 
sented, there  were  present  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-three  members, 
representing  the  following  States: 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut, New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Kentucky,  Missouri,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Kansas. 

A vote  was  taken  on  the  “ Peace 
Conference”  in  the  Senate,  March  2d, 
1861,  and  defeated.  Yeas — Bayard, 
Bigler,  Bright,  Crittenden,  Douglas, 
Groen,  Hunter,  Johnson,  of  Tennes- 
see; Kennedy,  Lane,  Latham,  Mason, 
Nicholson,  Polk,  Pugh,  Rice,  Sebas- 
tian, Thompson  and  Wigfall;  19. 
Nays — Anthony,  Bingham,  Chandler, 
Clark,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Durkee,  Fes- 
senden, Foot,  Foster,  Grimes,  Harlan, 
King,  Morrill,  Sumner,  Ten  Eyk, 
Trumbull,  Wade,  Wilkinson  and  Nel- 
son; 20.  At  the  time  this  vote  was 
taken,  the  Senators  from  the  States 
which  had  attempted  to  secede,  with 
the  exception  of  Senator  Wigfall,  had 
left  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  their 
States. 

Just  before  the  vote  was  taken,  Sen- 
ator Crittenden  expressed  his  willing- 


ness to  substitute  the  resolution  of 
the  “ Peace  Congress  ” for  his  own, 
in  the  following  words:  “I  look  upon 
the  result  of  the  deliberations  of  the 
Peace  Congress,  as  they  call  it  here, 
as  affording  the  best  opportunity  for 
a general  concurrence  among  the 
States  and  among  the  people.  I de- 
termined to  take  it  in  preference  to 
my  own  proposition,  and  so  stated  to 
many  of  the  members  of  that  com- 
mittee.” 

This  ended  the  efforts  in  the  Senate 
to  pass  any  compromise  measures. 
If  the  Senators  from  the  South  had 
remained  in  their  places  and  voted 
the  Senate  would  have  adopted  the 
Peace  Conference  proposition;  but 
whether  it  wrould  have  passed  the 
House  is  left  to  conjecture;  but  it 
probably  would  in  the  then  great  de- 
sire of  the  country  for  peace. 

Mr.  Corwin,  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  thirty-three,  on  the  14th 
of  January,  1861,  presented  a majority 
report  to  the  House,  as  follows: 

“ Resolved,  By  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assem- 
bled, that  all  attempts  on  the  part 
of  legislatures  of  any  State  to  ob- 
struct or  hinder  the  recovery  and  sur- 
render of  fugitives  from  labor  are  in 
derogation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  inconsistent  with  the 
comity  and  good  neighborhood  which 
should  prevail  among  the  several 
States,  and  dangerous  to  the  peace  of 
the  Union. 

“ Resolved,  That  the  several  States 
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be  respectfully  requested  to  cause 
their  statutes  to  be  revised,  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  if  any  of  them  are 
in  conflict  with,  or  tend  to  embarrass, 
or  hinder  the  execution  of  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  made  in  pur- 
suance of  the  second  section  of  the 
fourth  article  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  for  the  delivering 
up  of  persQns  held  to  labor  by  the 
laws  of  any  State  and  escaping  there- 
from; the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives earnestly  request  that  all 
enactments  having  such  tendency  be 
forthwith  repealed,  as  required  by  a 
just  sense  of  constitutional  obliga- 
tions, and  by  a due  regard  for  the 
peace  of  the  Republic. 

“ Resolved , That  we  recognize  slav- 
ery as  now  existing  in  fifteen  of  the 
United  States,  by  usages  or  the  laws 
of  those  States;  and  we  recognize  no 
authority,  legally  or  otherwise,  out- 
side of  a State  when  it  so  exists,  to 
interfere  with  slaves  or  slavery  in 
such  States,  in  disregard  of  the  rights 
of  their  owners  or  the  peace  of 
society. 

“ Resolved , That  we  recognize  the 
justness  and  propriety  of  a faithful 
execution  of  the  constitution  and 
laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  on 
the  subject  of  fugitive  slaves  or  fugi- 
tives from  service  or  labor,  and  dis- 
countenance all  mobs  or  hindrances 
to  the  execution  of  such  laws;  and 
that  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  im- 
munities of  citizens  in  the  several 
States. 


“ Resolved , That  we  recognize  no 
such  conflicting  element  in  its  com- 
position, or  sufficient  cause  from  any 
source  for  a dissolution  of  this  gov- 
ernment; that  we  are  not  sent  here  to 
destroy,  but  to  sustain  and  harmonize 
the  institutions,  and  to  see  that  equal 
justice  is  done  to  all  parts  of  the 
same;  and  finally,  to  perpetuate  its 
existence  on  terms  of  equality  and 
justice  to  all  the  States. 

“Resolved,  That  the  faithful  observ- 
ance, on  the  part  of  all  the  States,  of 
all  their  constitutional  obligations  to 
each  other,  and  to  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, is  essential  to  the  peace  of 
the  country. 

“ Resolved , That  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Federal  government  to  enforce  the 
Federal  laws,  protect  the  Federal 
property,  and  preserve  the  Union  of 
these  States. 

“ Resolved , That  each  State  is  re- 
quested to  revise  its  statutes,  and,  if 
necessary,  so  to  amend  the  same  as 
to  secure,  without  legislation  by  Con- 
gress, to  citizens  of  other  States 
traveling  therein,  the  same  protection 
as  the  citizens  of  such  States  enjoy; 
and  that  they  also  protect  the  citizens 
of  other  States  traveling  or  sojourn- 
ing therein,  against  popular  violence 
or  illegal  summary  punishment,  with- 
out trial,  in  due  form  of  law,  for  im- 
puted crimes. 

“ Resolved , That  each  State  be  also 
respectfully  requested  to  enact  such 
laws  as  will  prevent  and  punish  any 
attempt  whatever,  in  such  State,  to 
recognize  or  set  on  foot  the  lawless 
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invasion  of  any  other  State  or  terri- 
tory. 

“Resolved,  That  the  President  be 
requested  to  transmit  copies  of  the 
foregoing  resolutions  to  the  governors 
of  the  several  States,  with  a request 
that  they  be  communicated  to  their 
respective  legislatures.” 

There  were  two  minority  reports 
from  the  committee  of  thirty-three; 
one  signed  by  C.  C.  Washburn,  of 
Wisconsin,  and  Mason  W.  Tappan,  of 
New  Hampshire,  who  reported,  in 
substance,  that  in  view  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  rebellion,  no  concessions 
ought  to  be  made,  and  submitted 
also  the  resolutions  of  Senator  Clark, 
of  New  Hampshire,  as  follows: 

“ Resolved,  That  the  provisions  of 
the  constitution  are  ample  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Union  and  the 
protection  of  all  the  material  interests 
of  the  country;  that  it  needs  to  be 
obeyed  rather  than  amended;  and 
that  an  extrication  from  our  present 
danger  is  to  be  looked  for  in  strenu- 
ous efforts  to  preserve  the  peace,  pro- 
tect the  public  property,  and  enforce 
the  laws,  rather  than  in  new  guaran- 
tees for  particular  interests  or  com- 
promises for  particular  difficulties,  or 
concessions  to  unreasonable  de- 
mands.” 

The  other  was  made  by  John  C. 
Birch,  of  California,  and  Lansing 
Stout,  of  Oregon,  recommending  a 
convention  of  the  States,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amending  the  Constitution  of 


the  United  States.  This  was  voted 
on  in  the  House  and  defeated — nays, 
108;  yeas,  64.  Mr.  Corwin’s  majority 
report  was  thoroughly  discussed,  but 
it  passed  the  House  by  a vote  of  136 
for  it  to  53  against  it.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  a reasonable  compro- 
mise would  have  been  adopted  by 
Congress  at  the  second  session  of  the 
Thirty-sixth  Congress  if  there  had 
been  any  well-grounded  hope  that  it 
would  have  prevented  the  attempted 
secession  of  a majority  of  the  slave- 
holding States.  The  tone  and  tem- 
per of  iheir  Representatives  and  Sen- 
ators were  such  as  to  satisfy  the 
Representatives  and  Senators  from 
the  free  States,  or  a portion  of  them, 
that  no  compromise  short  of  making 
slavery  national,  instead  of  local,  as 
provided  in  the  constitution,  would 
avail  to  prevent  a civil  war  to  main- 
tain the  State  rights  theory,  advo- 
cated by  Mr.  Calhoun,  which,  with 
great  unanimity,  had  been  adopted 
by  the  educated  men  who  represented 
a majority  of  the  slave-holding  States 
in  the  Thirty-sixth  Congress.  The 
pressure  of  public  opinion  in  the 
North,  during  the  second  session  of 
the  Thirty-sixth  Congress,  no  doubt 
influenced  the  legislation  of  that  ses- 
sion in  many  respects,  particularly  in 
organizing  territorial  governments. 
Three  separate  acts  organizing  terri- 
torial governments  were  passed,  Colo- 
rado, Nevada  and  Dakota  embracing 
most  of  the  territory  then  owned  by 
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the  United  States,  and  no  reference 
was  made  in  either  act  to  slavery;  and 
this  was  done  with  the  hope  that  it 
might  check  the  raging  current  of  se- 


cession which  was  sweeping  over  a 
portion  of  the  slaveholding  States, 
and  might  engulf  them  all. 


BENCH  AND  BAR  OF  CHICAGO. 

AN  INTERESTING  CHAPTER  OF  EARLY  HISTORY. 

VI. 


The  most  turbulent  and  eventful 
period  in  the  history  of  the  Chicago 
bar  was  that  which  closed  the  first 
and  began  the  second  decade  of  its 
existence.  With  the  rapid  increase 
of  litigation  came  a demand  for 
changes  in  the  character  and  capacity 
of  the  courts,  but  it  was  some  time 
before  the  “machinery  of  the  law” 
became  even  measurably  satisfactory 
in  its  operation. 

The  creation  of  the  circuit  court  in 
1837,  or  rather  the  organization  of 
the  seventh  judicial  district,  which 
included  Cook  county,  was  heartily 
endorsed  by  the  Chicago  bar,  but  the 
legislative  choice  of  a judge  for  the 
district  received  no  such  commenda- 
tion. For  some  reason,  the  legisla- 
ture, in  its  wisdom — or  lack  of  wis- 
dom— ignored  the  claims  of  members 
of  the  Chicago  bar,  who  were  admit- 
tedly well  qualified  for  the  exercise  of 
judicial  functions,  and  appointed  to 
the  district  judgeship  John  Pearson, 


a Danville  attorney,  who  had  had  less 
than  five  years’  experience  as  a prac- 
ticing lawyer,  and  who  was  by  no 
means  distinguished  for  his  ability. 
This  appointment  appears  to  have 
been  obnoxious  to  nearly  all  the  lead- 
ing members  of  the  Chicago  bar,  and 
the  reception  which  Judge  Pearson 
met  when  he  took  his  place  upon  the 
bench  in  Chicago  was  by  no  means 
cordial. 

While  he  lacked — according  to  the 
estimates  of  his  contemporaries — - 
nearly  all  the  qualifications  of  a jur- 
ist, he  did  not  lack  combativeness, 
and  hence  he  made  no  effort  to  con- 
ciliate the  antagonistic  elements  with 
which  he  was  brought  into  contact 
when  he  opened  the  spring  term  of 
the  circuit  court  in  1837.  While  there 
was  more  or  less  friction  in  the  court 
proceedings,  and  the  breach  between 
the  bench  and  leading  members  of 
the  bar  was  gradually  widened  dur- 
ing the  next  tw^o  years,  it  was  notun- 
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til  1839  that  an  outbreak  was  precipi- 
tated, which  led  to  a prolonged  and 
disastrous  conflict. 

An  extra  term  of  the  circuit  court 
was  held  in  May  of  that  year,  at  which 
Judge  Pearson  refused  to  sign  a bill 
of  exceptions  formulated  by  the  late 
J.  Y.  Scammon,  who  was  then  in  ac- 
tive practice.  Scammon  appealed  to 
the  supreme  court,  and  secured  an  al- 
ternative writ  of  mandamus,  direct- 
ing Judge  Pearson  to  sign  the  bill  of 
exceptions.  Just  before  the  next  suc- 
ceeding term  of  the  circuit  court  drew 
to  a close,  Mr.  Scammon  handed  to 
the  judge  a paper,  which  he  cour- 
teously informed  him  was  a bill  of 
exceptions  in  the  before-mentioned 
case.  Judge  Pearson  refused  to  re- 
ceive it,  saying  that  he  had  not  signed 
it,  and  when  Justice  Butterfield  called 
his  attention  to  the  writ  of  manda- 
mus directing  him  to  affix  his  signa- 
ture to  the  document,  he  ordered  the 
clerk  of  the  court  to  enter  a fine  of 
twenty  dollars  against  Mr.  Butterfield 
for  contempt  of  court.  Then  throw- 
ing both  the  bill  of  exceptions  and 
the  writ  of  mandamus  on  the  floor  in 
front  of  his  desk,  he  adjourned  court. 
As  he  was  passing  out  of  the  court 
room — says  a writer  in  Andreas’  His- 
tory of  Chicago — Mr.  Butterfield  met 
him,  and  addressed  him  as  follows: 
“ Sir,  you  have  now  disgraced  that 
bench  long  enough.  Sit  down,  sir,  and 
let  me  beg  you  to  immediately  attend 
a meeting  of  this  bar  to  be  held  in- 
stanter,  at  which  we  are  about  to  try 
your  case,  and  rid  ourselves  and  the 


people  of  your  incompetency  and 
ignorance.” 

No  such  exciting  episode  as  this 
had  before  taken  place  in  a Chicago 
court  room,  nor  has  it  had  a parallel 
since  that  time.  Judge  Pearson  did 
not  remain  to  hear  what  was  to  be 
said  of  him  by  the  assembled  lawyers, 
or  to  say  anything  in  his  own  defense. 
The  meeting  resulted  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  articles  of  impeachment, 
which  were  presented  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  when  the  General 
Assembly  met  the  following  winter 
at  Springfield. 

The  effort  to  impeach  the  unpopu- 
lar judge  was  not  successful,  because 
of  the  political  affiliations,  which  es- 
tablished abond  of  sympathy  between 
Judge  Pearson  and  the  lower  branch 
of  the  legislature,  but  events  had  so 
shaped  themselves  that  his  continu- 
ance upon  the  bench  for  any  length 
of  time  was  out  of  the  question.  In 
Chicago  political  considerations  were 
ignored  by  those  engaged  in  the  war- 
fare against  him,  one  of  the  most  un- 
compromising of  his  enemies  being 
the  late  Chief  Justice  Ryan,  of  Wis- 
consin— then  of  Chicago.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  he  belonged  to 
the  same  political  party  as  Pearson, 
Ryan  openly  declared  that  he  pro- 
posed to  drive  him  from  the  bench, 
and  as  one  of  the  agencies  for  accom- 
plishing his  purpose  he  established 
the  Chicago  Tribune , which  was  mer- 
ciless in  its  criticism  of  Pearson. 
The  latter  resigned  the  judgeship  in 
1840,  and  sought  vindication  through 
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an  election  to  the  State  Senate,  of 
which  he  became  a member,  and  in 
which  body  he  served  four  years. 
His  refusal  to  obey  the  mandate  of 
the  supreme  court,  which  directed 
him  to  sign  Mr.  Scammon’s  bill  of 
exceptions — the  immediate  cause  of 
the  impeachment  proceedings — led  to 
his  being  summoned  before  that 
tribunal  and  fined  one  hundred  dol- 
lars for  contempt.  All  things  con- 
sidered, Judge  Pearson  had  probably 
a more  unpleasant  judicial  experience 
than  any  man  who  has  sat  upon  the 
bench  of  this  State,  and  during  his 
incumbency  of  the  office  the  business 
of  the  Cook  county  courts  became 
sadly  demoralized. 

Another  incident  of  this  period  was 
so  much  out  of  the  usual  order  of 
things,  as  to  deserve  more  than  the 
passing  notice  which  it  has  received 
in  a former  article  of  this  series. 

The  first  city  charter  of  Chicago 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  two 
new  local  courts.  One  of  these  was 
known  as  the  mayor’s  court,  which 
had  the  same  jurisdiction  as  justices’ 
courts  in  the  city,  and  the  other  was 
the  municipal  court,  having  concur- 
rent jurisdiction  with  the  circuit  court 
in  all  matters,  civil  and  criminal,  aris- 
ing within  the  city.  The  judge  of 
the  court  was  appointed  by  the  legis- 
lature, was  to  hold  office  during  good 
behavior,  and  was  paid  by  the  city 
council  of  Chicago,  while  all  the  court 
fees  were  to  be  covered  into  the  city 
treasury.  The  clerk  of  the  court  was 
appointed  by  the  judge,  the  jurors 


were  selected  by  the  city  council,  and 
summoned  by  the  high  constable, 
who  acted  as  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  tribunal.  The  terms  of  the 
court  began  with  every  alternate 
month,  and  it  was,  therefore,  designed 
to  be  in  perpetual  session.  Hon. 
Thomas  Ford,  afterwards  Governor 
of  Illinois,  was  appointed  first  judge 
of  the  municipal  court,  and  held  the 
first  session  in  the  winter  of  1837-38. 

It  was  in  connection  with  the  hold- 
ing of  this  session  of  the  court,  and 
the  inauguration  of  the  new  system, 
that  a movement  was  set  on  foot 
which  is  also  without  a parallel  in  the 
history  of  the  Chicago  bar. 

The  little  city  had  just  passed 
through  a speculative  era,  and  this 
had  been  followed  by  a period  of  the 
most  remarkable  business  depression. 
Of  the  condition  of  affairs  which  pre- 
vailed at  that  time,  and  the  events 
which  it  led  up  to,  Mr.  Hoyne  has 
written  that  “it  was  a time  of  great 
pecuniary  distress.  All  obligations 
created  during  the  speculative  times 
'were  just  maturing  and  unpaid,  and  no 
money  to  pay  them.  The  dockets 
were  crowded  in  both  the  circuit  and 
municipal  courts,  and  something 
must  be  done.  Some  of  the  debtors 
resolved  that  no  court  should  be  held 
and  a public  meeting  was  called  to 
devise  means  to  prevent  it.” 

At  this  meeting  a number  of  the 
lawyers  were  among  those  who  took 
the  view,  that  if  the  courts  were  held 
it  meant  ruin  to  the  debtor  class. 
It  was  said  that  judgments  would  be 
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rendered  against  them,  on  suits  that 
had  been  and  would  be  brought,  to 
the  amount  of  $2,000,000.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  town  was  at  that  time 
something  less  than  four  thousand 
people,  and  this  meant  that  the  ag- 
gregate of  judgments  rendered,  would 
amount  to  $500  for  each  man,  woman 
nnd  child  in  the  place.  It  is  hardly 
‘to  be  wondered  at  that  this  outlook 
was  contemplated  with  the  greatest 
alarm,  even  by  some  of  the  men 
whose  integrity  had  never  before  been 
questioned.  That  with  these  disas- 
ters staring  them  in  the  face,  the  citi- 
zens of  Chicago  resolved  to  face  the 
danger,  and  allow  their  affairs  to  be 
adjusted  by  due  process  of  law,  dem- 
onstrates the  fact,  that  the  body  poli- 
tic of  that  period  did  not  lack  the 
leaven  of  honesty  and  integrity. 

The  resolution  introduced  at  this 
meeting  of  citizens,  proposing  to  pre- 
vent by  such  means  as  might  be 
thought  best,  the  holding  of  the 
courts,  was  opposed  not  only  by  the 
first  mayor  of  the  city,  W.  B.  Ogden, 
and  other  leading  citizens  and  busi- 
ness men,  but  by  such  powerful  and 


influential  lawyers  of  that  period  as, 
Ryan,  Butterfield,  Spring,  Collins, 
Scammon,  Goodrich,  and  Arnold. 
It  was  defeated,  and  the  movement 
contemplated  failed  to  be  carried 
further.  The  regular  sessions  of  the 
court  were  held,  and  people  began 
making  earnest  efforts  to  discharge 
their  obligations  instead  of  seeking 
to  evade  the  payment  of  them. 

After  a time,  however,  the  warfare 
against  the  municipal  court  was  car- 
ried into  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State,  and  it  was  abolished  after 
being  in  existence  something  more 
than  one  year.  It  had  the  effect  of 
relieving  the  pressure  of  business  in 
the  Cook  county  courts  for  a short 
time,  but  within  two  or  three  years 
after  its  disestablishment,  additional 
facilities  for  transacting  the  legal 
business  of  the  county  had  to  be  pro- 
vided. By  this  time,  however,  the 
machinery  of  the  law  had  been  got- 
ten into  successful  operation,  and  its 
subsequent  expansion  and  enlarge- 
ment was  provided  for  as  occasion 
demanded. 
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CALVIN  DE  WOLF. 


Fifty-two  years  ago  there  came  to 
Chicago  a young  man  upon  whom 
the  weight  of  years  now  rests  lightly, 
who,  incredible  as  it  might  seem  to 
one  unfamiliar  with  the  history  of 
the  city  and  its  marvelous  growth, 
has  seen  more  than  a million  of  peo- 
ple gather  round  him  in  the  metrop- 
olis of  the  west.  Fifty-two  years  ago 
he  helped  swell  the  population  of  the 
city  to  four  thousand  people,  and  to- 
day he  counts  one  among  the  million 
and  more  of  its  inhabitants.  In  1837 
he  found  here  a struggling  town, 
covering  a limited  area  of  territory  ; 
to-day,  even  if  he  could  be  “ taken 
up  into  a high  mountain  ” and  have 
restored  to  him  the  accuity  of  vision 
of  his  young  manhood,  he  would  be 
unable  to  trace  the  boundary  lines  of 
the  great  city.  A four-story  brick 
building — the  old  “Lake  House” — 
was  then  not  only  the  most  preten- 
sious  building  in  the  city,  but  the 
“pride  of  the  west;”  to-day,  a building 
of  the  same  character  is  hardly 
thought  to  be  fairly  begun  until  it  is 
past  the  eighth  story,  and  would 
be  considered  incomplete  if  it  stopped 
short  of  twelve  or  fourteen  stories. 
Then  nearly  all  the  buildings  in  the 
city  were  constructed  of  wood; 
looking  from  his  office  window  to-day 
the  young  man  above  alluded  to,  still 
Vigorous  and  actively  engaged  in  bus- 
iness, can  point  Out  a dozen  buildings 


which  represent  a greater  value  in 
the  aggregate  than  all  the  buildings 
in  Chicago  would  have  represented 
fifty-two  years  ago. 

No  man  who  has  witnessed  this  won- 
derful transformation,  and  who  has 
been,  during  all  these  years,  an  active 
observer  of  the  trend  of  events,  can 
fail  to  attract  a considerable  measure 
of  public  attention,  and  when  he  has 
been  not  merely  “ a looker  on  in  Ven- 
ice,” but  a citizen  who  has,  through 
his  enterprise,  his  integrity,  and  his 
public  service,  contributed  his  full 
share  to  the  magnificent  achievements 
of  a half  century,  he  becomes  a con- 
spicuous object  of  interest  to  the  his- 
torian and  to  the  reader  of  history  as 
well. 

Such  a man  is  Calvin  DeWolf,  who 
came  to  Chicago  with  a few  shillings 
in  his  pocket,  studied  law,  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar,  has  practiced  his  pro- 
fession here  for  more  than  forty 
years,  amassed  a fortune,  and  is  now 
growing  old  as  gracefully  as  an  old 
time  philosopher. 

He  was  born  at  Braintrim,  in  Lu- 
zerne county,  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
18th  of  February,  1815,  and  was  one 
of  the  thirteen  children  of  Giles  M. 
DeWolf,  a farmer  in  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances. His  father  and  grand- 
father were  born  at  Pomfret,  Con- 
necticut, and  his  more  remote  ances- 
tors were  among  the  early  settlers  in 
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Lyme,  Connecticut,  being  colonists 
who  came  over  from  Holland,  to 
which  country  they  had  probably  been 
driven  from  France,  where  the  fam- 
ily originated,  by  religious  persecu- 
tion. His  mother,  Anna  (Spaulding) 
DeWolf,  a descendant  of  Edward 
Spaulding,  who  located  in  Chelms- 
ford, Massachusetts,  in  1633,  was  born 
at  Cavendish,  Vermont,  which  was 
the  early  home  of  Calvin  DeWolf, 
his  parents  having  removed  to  that 
place  soon  after  his  birth.  When  he 
was  five  years  of  age  his  parents  re- 
turned to  Braintrim,  Pennsylvania, 
and  four  years  later  removed  to  the 
adjoining  county  of  Bradford,  where 
his  father  purchased  a farm  in  the 
“beech  woods”  of  that  county.  This 
farm  had  to  be  “ cleared”  of  the  heavy 
timber  which  covered  it  in  its  prim- 
itive state,  prepared  for  the  plow, 
and  cultivated  carefully  and  assidu- 
ously to  make  it  sufficiently  produc- 
tive to  support  the  large  family  of  its 
owner. 

Calvin  DeWolf  was  the  eldest  of 
his  father’s  sons  who  lived  beyond 
the  infantile  period,  and  upon  him 
devolved  the  arduous  task  of  aiding 
to  the  full  extent  of  his  youthful  abil- 
ity in  converting  the  “beech  forest” 
into  a tillable  and  productive  farm 
In  this  labor  all  his  time  was  em- 
ployed, with  the  exception  of  three 
winter  months,  which  he  spent  each 
year  in  school  until  he  was  twenty- 
one  years  of  age. 

When  his  twenty-first  birthday 
dawned  upon  him,  in  accordance  with 


the  time-honored  rule  of  the  pioneers  , 
he  acted  upon  the  theory  that  his 
time  was  his  own.  As  this  was  liter- 
ally the  only  possession  he  could 
boast  of,  he  determined  to  make  the 
best  possible  use  of  it,  and  first  of  all 
he  resolved  to  improve  his  education 
as  far  as  it  lay  within  his  power  to  do 
so.  He  was  without  means,  and  it 
was  therefore  out  of  the  question  for 
him  to  enter  upon  a course  of  study 
at  any  of  the  institutions  where  the 
expense  of  board  and  tuition  were  to 
be  met  in  the  ordinary  way.  Under 
the  instruction  of  his  father,  who  was 
a man  of  more  than  ordinary  ability, 
had  a good  common  school  education, 
and  was  well  versed  in  mathematics,  he 
had  obtained  a good  knowledge  of  ar- 
ithmetic, algebra  and  surveying,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  a gentleman  of 
liberal  education,  who  lived  in  the 
neighborhood,  he  had  made  fair  pro- 
gress in  the  study  of  Latin.  With  these 
attainments,  and  his  common  school 
education  as  a basis  fora  more  liberal 
education,  he  decided  to  enter  the 
Grand  River  Institute  in  Ashtabula 
county,  Ohio,  and  left  home  for  that 
purpose  in  1836.  Grand  River  Insti- 
tute had  become  famous  throughout 
Eastern  Ohio  and  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania as  a school,  where  young  men 
who  were  industrious  as  well  as 
ambitious,  could  partially  support 
themselves  by  manual  labor,  and 
pursue  a »course  of  study  at  the 
same  time. 

Calvin  DeWolf  maintained  himself 
at  this  institution  for  a year  and  a 
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half,  devoting  as  much  time  as  pos- 
sible to  his  books,  when  an  opportu- 
nity to  reach  “the  west,”  looked  upon 
then  as  the  land  of  promise,  was  pre- 
served to  him  by  a trader,  who  was 
making  a shipment  of  fruit  from  Ash- 
tabula to  Chicago.  Accepting  the 
proposition  made  to  him  by  the  fruit 
shipper,  young  DeWolf  paid  his  pas- 
sage between  the  two  cities  by  assist- 
ing to  load  and  unload  the  fruit,  and 
taking  charge  of  it  in  transit. 

When  he  arrived  in  Chicago  he  was, 
of  course,  compelled  to  look  about  at 
once  for  employment,  and,  as  he  had 
before  this  successfully  taught  school 
one  or  two  terms,  he  applied  for  a 
school  in  the  city,  after  having  passed 
the  requisite  examination.  There 
were  other  applicants,  however,  whose 
claims  had  to  be  first  considered,  and 
he  failed  to  secure  the  desired  position 
as  a Chicago  school  teacher.  Disap- 
pointed in  this,  he  set  out  on  foot 
across  the  prairie,  determined  to  find 
employment  in  the  same  capacity  in 
some  other  locality.  At  Hadley,  a 
new  settlement,  thirty-five  or  forty 
miles  from  Chicago,  when  his  resour- 
ces had  become  so  nearly  exhausted 
that  he  had  only  an  old-fashioned 
“York  shilling”  in  his  pocket,  he 
obtained  a situation  and  taught  school 
there  during  the  winter  of  1837-38. 
The  following  spring  he  returned  to 
Chicago,  where  his  application  for  a 
position  as  teacher  was  favorably 
considered. 

While  teaching  school  and  engaging 
in  various  other  occupations  which 


were  calculated  to  improve  his  finan- 
cial condition,  he  began  the  study  of 
law,  and  entered  upon  a systematic 
course  of  reading  in  1839  with  Messrs. 
Spring  & Goodrich. 

This  firm  was  composed  of  Giles 
Spring,  afterwards  a judge  of  the 
Superior  court  of  Chicago,  and  Grant 
Goodrich  for  many  years  one  of  the 
prominent  lawyers  of  the  city. 

In  1843  he  was  examined  and  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  by  Judge  Richard 
M.  Young  and  Theophilus  W.  Smith, 
then  sitting  on  the  Supreme  bench. 
Two  years  before  this  he  had  been 
married  to  Miss  Francis  Kimball,  and 
as  they  had  decided  to  make  Chicago 
their  home,  immediately  after  his  ad- 
mission to  the  "bar,  Mr.  DeWolf  began 
the  practice  of  law  in  this  city. 

At  this  time  there  were  probably  not 
more  than  twenty  or  thirty  lawyers 
in  Chicago, the  most  prominent  among 
them  being  Norman  B.  Judd,  who 
was  President  Lincoln’s  minister  to 
Prussia;  Edward  G.  Ryan,  afterwards 
a judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Wisconsin;  Justin  Butterfield,  Com- 
missioner of  the  General  Land  Office 
during  President  Fillmore’s  adminis- 
tration; John  D.  Caton,  afterwards 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illi- 
nois; Mark  Skinner,  Buckner  S.  Mor- 
ris, and  George  Manierre,  all  of  whom 
afterwards  sat  upon  the  bench  in 
Chicago;  Patrick  Ballingall,  who 
was  for  many  years  the  States  Attor- 
ney for  Cook  county,  and  James  M. 
Strode,  James  H.  Collins,  J.  Y.  Scam- 
mon,  and  Thomas  Hoyne,  who  won 
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exceptional  renown  as  practitioner  in 
later  years. 

Up  to  1854  Mr.  DeWolf  was  en- 
gaged in  the  active  practice  of  law. 
At  that  time  he  was  elected  justice  of 
the  peace,  a position  which,  in  a 
rapidly-growing  western  city,  is  not 
only  a highly  important  and  responsi- 
ble one,  but  generally  a very  re- 
munerative one.  This  office  he  held 
six  successive  terms,  four  by  popular 
election  and  two  by  appointment, 
covering  in  all  a period  of  more  than 
twenty-five  years. 

Within  that  time  he  heard  and  dis- 
posed of  over  90,000  cases,  which  is 
undoubtedly  a far  greater  number  of 
cases  than  any  other  judicial  officer 
of  Illinois  has  ever  passed  upon. 

In  the  early  years  of  his  magistracy 
“Judge”  DeWolf,  as  he  was  known 
to  the  profession  and  the  public  of 
Chicago  generally,  held  preliminary 
examinations  in  many  an  important 
case  which  afterwards  became  a cause 
celebre  in  the  higher  courts.  The  pre- 
liminary hearing  of  murder  cases,  for 
instance,  used  to  be  very  grave  pro- 
ceedings in  Illinois,  when  two  justices 
always  had  to  sit  together  to  pass 
upon  the  questions  coming  before  the 
court,  and  some  of  these  cases  were 
almost  as  long  drawn  out  as  similar 
cases  coming  before  the  higher  courts 
nowadays. 

It  was  while  acting  as  magistrate 
that  “Judge”  DeWolf  became  con- 
nected with  a case  which  attracted 
attention  from  one  end  of  the  United 
States  to  the  other,  or  rather  through 


both  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  and  raised  questions  which  the 
United  States  Courts  were  called 
upon  to  decide,  but  which  the  war 
finally  determined. 

From  his  earliest  boyhood  he  had 
been  taught  to  abhor  the  institution 
of  slavery,  and  as  early  as  1839  he 
was  actively  engaged  in  the  found- 
ing of  an  anti-slavery  society  in  Chi- 
cago, which  was  designed  to  build 
up  in  the  west,  bv  every  proper 
means,  a sentiment  which  would  ulti- 
mately bring  about  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  United  States. 

Of  this  early  anti-slavery  associa- 
tion, Rev.  Flavel  Bascom,  a Presby- 
terian minister,  was  the  first  president, 
Judge  George  Manierre  treasurer,  and 
Mr.  DeWolf  secretary,  while  other 
ministers  and  many  of  the  prominent 
business  men  of  the  city  were  active 
members. 

In  1842,  the  Illinois  State  Anti- 
Slaver)T  Society  held  a meeting  in 
Chicago,  at  which  an  organization 
was  effected  to  raise  funds  for  estab- 
lishing an  anti-slavery  newspaper  in 
Chicago.  Henry  L.  Fulton,  Charles 
V.  Dyer,  Shubal  D.  Childs  and  Calvin 
DeWolf  were  appointed  a committee 
to  collect  funds  and  set  the  enterprise 
on  foot,  Mr.  DeWolf  being  made 
treasurer  of  the  committee.  As  a re- 
sult of  their  efforts  the  “ Western 
Citizen  ” came  into  existence,  with  Z. 
Eastman  as  editor  and  publisher,  and 
for  several  years  it  was  recognized  as 
one  of  the  leading  “ abolition  ” news- 
papers of  the  country. 
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It  was  in  1858  that  Mr.  DeWolf,  in 
connection  with  other  abolitionists  of 
Chicago,  brought  down  upon  himself 
the  wrath  of  a disappointed  slave- 
hunter  and  his  sympathizers,  who 
sought  to  inflict  upon  him  condign 
punishment  for  facilitating  the  escape 
of  a liberty-seeking  black  woman. 

Stephen  F.  Nuckolls  was  a South- 
ern man  who  had  carried  his  slaves 
with  him  into  Nebraska.  One  of 
these  slaves,  a young  negro  woman, 
Eliza,  made  her  escape,  and  by  some 
means  or  other  found  her  way  to  Chi- 
cago, to  which  place  she  was  followed 
by  her  master,  Nuckolls,  who  came 
near  effecting  her  capture.  His 
scheme  was  frustrated  by  the  parties 
who  appeared  before  “Judge”  De- 
Wolf,  charging  him  with  riotous  con- 
duct. Under  the  warrant  issued  from 
the  magistrate’s  court,  the  slave- 
owner was  arrested  and  locked  up  for 
a few  hours,  and  in  the  meantime  the 
colored  woman  made  her  escape  from 
the  city. 

Nuckolls  carried  the  matter  to  the 
United  States  Courts,  and  succeeded 
in  having  the  magistrate,  Mr.  DeWolf, 
George  Anderson,  A.  D.  Hayward 
and  C.  L,  Jenks  indicted  for  “aiding 
a negro  slave  called  Eliza  to  escape 
from  her  master,”  she  having  been 
“ held  as  a slave  in  Nebraska  and  es- 
caped to  Illinois.”  This  involved  the 
constitutional  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  slaves  could  be  held  in  “ free 
territory.”  The  defendants  held  that 
the  negro  woman  was  not  lawfully 
held  as  a slave  in  Nebraska,  and 
moved  to  quash  the  indictment  on 


that  ground.  This  motion  was  never 
passed  upon  by  the  court,  but  in  1861 
the  case  was  dismissed  by  advice  of 
the  Hon.  E.  C.  Larned,  United  States 
District  Attorney. 

Holding,  as  he  did,  radical  anti- 
slavery views,  he  naturally  became 
identified  with  the  Republican  party 
when  it  was  organized,  and  he  has 
ever  since  affiliated  with  it,  although 
he  has  never  been  an  active  politician. 
Twice  he  served  as  a member  of  the 
board  of  aldermen  of  Chicago,  and 
from  1856  to  1858,  while  serving  as  a 
member  of  that  body,  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  revision  and  publi- 
cation of  ordinances,  he  rendered  to 
the  city  an  important  service  in  codi- 
fying the  local  laws  and  putting  them 
into  shape  to  be  generally  understood, 
and  easily  and  systematically  en- 
forced. He  has  held  no  office  since 
he  retired  from  the  position  of  magis- 
trate in  1879,  but  has  devoted  him- 
self to  the  practice  of  law  in  company 
with  his  son,  Wallace  L.  DeWolf. 
Since  his  early  manhood  he  has  been 
an  active  participant  in  church  work, 
and  for  some  years  he  has  been  one 
of  the  elders  of  the  Sixth  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Chicago.  Conscientious 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a 
public  official,  upright  in  his  dealings 
with  clients,  and  honorable  alike  in 
his  methods  of  practice  as  an  attor- 
ney and  his  general  business  dealings, 
this  pioneer  lawyer  enjoys  to-day  the 
respect  and  esteem  to  which  his  years 
of  good  citizenship  and  a life  well 
spent  entitle  him.  H.  L.  C. 
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HENRY  S.  MONROE. 


Henry  Stanton  Monroe  became 
a member  of  the  Chicago  bar  when  the 
city  had  a population  of  less  than 
seventy-five  thousand  people, and  has 
been  for  thirty-seven  years  continu- 
ously in  practice  as  a western  lawyer. 

He  is  descended  from  the  Monroe 
family  which  originated  in  America, 
when  Captain  Monroe,  whose  first 
name  is  not  recorded  in  history,  but 
who  is  mentioned  as  having  been  one 
of  the  adherents  of  King  Charles  the 
First  of  England,  came  to  this  coun- 
try, some  time  before  1650,  with  a 
little  band  of  cavaliers,  who  located 
in  Virginia. 

The  descendants  of  Captain  Mon- 
roe became  numerous  in  America 
before  the  revolutionary  era,  and  thir- 
teen of  them  are  said  to  have  partici- 
pated in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 
The  fifth  President  of  the  United 
States  sprang  from  the  same  stock, 
and  in  Virginia,  Kentucky,  New  York 
and  Ohio  various  members  of  the 
family  have  been  eminent  in  profes- 
sional and  public  life. 

Henry  S.  Monroe’s  father  was  Dr. 
Henry  Monroe,  of  New  York,  who  ac- 
quired prominence  as  a medical  prac- 
titioner in  Broome  county,  of  that 
State.  His  mother’s  maiden  name 
was  Sylvia  Thomas.  Her  mother  was 


one  of  the  distinguished  Pennsylvania 
family  of  Stantons — which  accounts 
for  that  name  having  been  given  to 
her  son.  She  was  also  a near  relative 
of  the  Cushing  family  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  is  said  by  her  biographer 
to  have  been  “ a lady  of  cultivated 
tastes  and  many  accomplishments.” 
Henry  S.  Monroe  was  born  in  Bal- 
timore, February  9th,  1829,  where  his 
parents  were  sojourning  for  the  win- 
ter. His  father  having  become  bro- 
ken in  health  by  professional  labors, 
turned  his  attention  to  the  improve- 
ment of  wild  lands  which  he  had 
purchased  in  Broome  county,  New 
York,  and  the  family  homestead  was 
established  on  a farm.  Mrs.  Monroe 
took  charge  of  the  early  education  of 
her  son,  and  when  he  wras  about  ten 
years  of  age  he  began  attending  a 
district  school  three  months  out  of 
each  year.  When  not  in  school  he 
found  employment  on  the  farm,  but 
along  with  his  tasks  he  engaged  in 
reading  such  literature  as  fell  into  his 
hands,  under  the  intelligent  and  care- 
ful guidance  of  his  mother.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  he  labored 
under  some  disadvantages,  his  educa- 
tion progressed  favorably,  and  after 
a time  he  entered  upon  a three  years’ 
course  of  study  at  Oxford,  Chenango 
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county,  New  York.  Here  he  not  only 
fitted  himself  for  college,  but  made 
such  good  use  of  his  time  and  oppor- 
tunities that  in  1849  he  passed  through 
the  regular  examinations  and  entered 
the  junior  class  at  Geneva  College. 
His  literary  and  scholastic  attain- 
ments gave  him  a high  standing 
among  the  students  at  Geneva,  and 
he  was  put  forward  by  the  college 
society,  with  which  he  became  iden- 
tified, as  a competitor  for  various 
prizes,  always  looked  upon  by  under- 
graduates as  greatly-to-be-desired 
“honors.”  These  “honors”  he  car- 
ried off  easily,  and  in  1850  he  gradu- 
ated as  valedictorian  of  his  class. 

Having  received  his  baccalaureate 
degree  shortly  after  he  reached  his 
twenty-first  birthday,  he  began  the 
study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Henry  K. 
Mygatt,  at  Oxford.  He  taught  school 
one  or  two  terms  after  beginning  his 
law  studies,  but  soon  came  to  be 
looked  upon  by  Mr.  Mygatt  as  a val- 
uable assistant  in  professional  work. 
Mr.  Mygatt,  who  was  one  of  the  most 
noted  lawyers  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  had  business  in  all  parts  of  the 
State,  and  as  his  assistant  Mr.  Monroe 
was  brought  into  contact  with,  and 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  many  of 
the  men  who  were  at  that  time  most 
prominent  at  the  bar  and  in  public 
life.  After  remaining  with  his  dis- 
tinguished preceptor  three  years,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1853,  and 
announced  his  intention  of  coming  to 
Chicago  to  engage  in  practice. 

Among  the  prominent  New  York 


men  with  whom  he  had  become  ac- 
quainted, and  upon  whom  he  had 
made  a most  favorable  impression, 
were  ex-Governor  Tracy  and  Daniel 
S.  Dickinson,  both  of  whom  were 
personal  friends  of  Stephen  A.  Doug- 
las, Mr.  Dickinson  having  served  with 
him  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

Without  being  solicited  to  do  so, 
and,  in  fact,  without  the  knowledge 
of  Mr.  Monroe,  both  of  these  gentle- 
men wrote  letters  to  Mr.  Douglas, 
making  favorable  mention  of  the 
young  New  York  lawyer,  who  was 
about  to  locate  in  Chicago,  and  ask- 
ing for  him  the  kind  consideration  of 
the  distinguished  Illinoisan.  These 
letters  reached  Chicago  ahead  of  Mr. 
Monroe,  and  when  he  walked  into  a 
famous  old  hotel  of  this  city  and  reg- 
istered his  name  at  the  clerk’s  desk, 
he  was  much  surprised  to  receive  a 
pleasant  greeting  from  a gentleman 
who  happened  at  that  time  to  be 
standing  near  him,  and  who  had 
noted  his  name  and  address.  The 
gentleman  who  extended  this  kindly 
greeting  was  Mr.  Douglas,  who  in- 
vited him  to  call  at  his  rooms  in  the 
hotel  that  evening.  The  invitation 
was  accepted,  and  among  the  numer- 
ous callers  during  the  evening,  to 
whom  Mr.  Douglas  gave  the  young 
lawyer  very  flattering  introductions, 
were  several  prominent  citizens  of 
Chicago,  who  afterward  became  his 
clients,  and  have  paid  him  in  all  fees 
amounting  to  more  than  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Douglas,  which  began  so  unex- 
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pectedly;  and  yet  so  auspiciously, 
ripened  into  a warm  friendship  be- 
tween the  two  men.  Few  men  were 
on  more  intimate  terms  with  the 
eminent  statesman  during  the  later 
years  of  his  life,  or  knew  more  about 
his  habits,  methods  of  thought  and 
study,  than  Mr.  Monroe,  and  he  was 
frequently  a member  of  the  little 
group  of  friends  who  came  together 
to  listen  to  some  contemplated  utter- 
ance of  the  great  Democratic  leaden 
in  advance  of  its  being  given  to  the 
public.  This  association  was  of  great 
value  to  him  in  many  ways.  His 
ideas  were  broadened,  his  scholarship 
ripened,  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
law  and  of  questions  of  public  policy 
materially  increased.  The  fact  that 
he  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  esteem 
of  so  eminent  a citizen  of  Chicago  as 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  was  also  of  great 
advantage  to  him,  and  gave  him,  at 
the  outset  of  his  career,  a standing  at 
the  bar  and  a prestige  with  the  gen- 
eral public  which  it  usually  takes  a 
young  practitioner  some  years  to 
attain. 

His  earliest  efforts  in  the  conduct 
of  litigation  satisfied  those  who  en- 
trusted their  business  to  his  care,  that 
he  had  the  ability  to  win  cases,  and 
the  integrity  to  deal  fairly  with  cli- 
ents, Those  who  came  to  consult 
him  found  him  candid  in  advising 
them  as  to  the  merits  of  their  cases, 
and  when  his  advice  was  followed 
they  were  rarely  involved  in  disas- 
trous law  suits.  Conscientious  in  an 
eminent  degree,  he  never  looked  upon 


a retaining  fee  as  a sufficient  com*' 
pensation  for  misleading  a client, 
and  only  encouraged  litigation  when 
careful  consideration  of  a case  in  all 
its  bearings  seemed  to  insure  a suc- 
cessful contest. 

He  soon  came  into  prominence  as  a 
counsellor,  and  at  the  same  time 
was  given  an  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate that  he  possessed  marked  abil- 
ities as  a trial  lawyer. 

Some  of  the  earliest  cases  which  he 
tried  in  the  Chicago  courts  were 
cases  involving  large  amounts  of 
money,  and  in  which  he  was  opposed 
by  men  acting  as  counsel,  who  were 
then  the  leaders  of  the  western  bar. 
One  of  these  cases  was  a suit  brought 
by  Martin  O.  Walker,  against  John 
Frink, involving  a quarter  of  a million 
of  dollars.  Frink  and  Walker  were 
in  those  days  the  famous  owners  of 
several  western  stage  lines,  and  a 
vast  amount  of  real  estate,  situated  in 
different  western  cities.  They  disa- 
greed concerning  various  business 
transactions,  and  became  bitter  ene- 
mies. Walker  brought  suit,  retaining 
several  lawyers  of  acknowledged 
ability  and  established  reputation  to 
prosecute  the  case.  Frink  had  taken 
a fancy  to  Mr.  Monroe,  and  having 
confidence  in  his  ability  to  handle 
this  case  successfully,  he  thought,  as 
he  expressed  it,  that  he  might  get 
some  satisfaction  out  of  “beating the 
old  lawyers  retained  by  the  plaintiff, 
with  a boy.”  The  boy  won  the  case, 
and  with  it  a measure  of  public  ap- 
preciation of  his  qualifications  as  a 
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lawyer,  that  carried  him  forward  to- 
ward the'  positron  as  a leader  at  the 
bar,  which  he  has  held  for  many 
years. 

A few  years  later  he  was  engaged 
in  the  famous  case  of  Fisher  v.  Stone, 
a case  which  involved,  primarily,  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  public 
criticism  of  the  skill  and  ability  of 
medical  practitioners  constituted  a 
slander,  and,  incidentally,  many 
questions  of  scientific  interest  to 
the  medical  profession.  Mr.  Monroe 
represented  in  this  trial,  which  lasted 
for  several  weeks,  the  defendant,  who 
had  been  sued  for  libel,  and  had  the 
satisfaction  of  gaining  a verdict  for 
his  client.  Since  that  time  he  has 
not  only  participated  in  the  trial  of 
many  of  the  most  important  cases 
which  have  occupied  the  ‘attention  of 
the  courts  of  Chicago  and  Illinois, 
but  has  been  called  upon  to  attend  to 
legal  business,  and  appear  in  the 
higher  courts  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States.  He  was  counsel  in 
the  great  “Michael  will  case,”  and  ar- 
gued the  same  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  California,  and  in  the  Dravill 
Township  case,  involving  the  title  to 
about  30,000  acres  of  timber  land,  ar- 
gued before  Judge  Doe,  Chief  Justice 
of  N.  H.  He  was  also  employed  in 
the  Emma  mine  case,  in  Utah,  and 
in  the  contest  between  the  Dives  and 
Pelican  mine  owners  in  Colorado. 
These  facts  indicate  to  some  extent 
his  ability  in  his  profession,  because 
only  lawyers  of  superior  attainments 


are  called  upon  to  serve  clients  in  so 
extended  a field.  : 

In  _all  that  the  term  implies, .Mr: 
Monroe  has  been  a successful  lawyer, 
and  his  success  is  attributable  to  first 
class  natural  qualifications  for  the 
profession,  a liberal  and  thorough 
education,  industrious  and  continu- 
ous application  to  the  legitimate  bus- 
iness of  his  calling,  and  a jealous 
watchfulness  of  all  interests  confided 
to  his  charge.  In  addition  to  his 
enviable  standing  at  the  bar  of  Chi- 
cago, he  enjoys  that  personal  popu- 
larity which  is  the  tribute  paid  by  the 
public  to  the  genial  gentleman  whose 
integrity  and  uprightness  are  never 
questioned. 

A “ Douglas  Democrat”  in  his  early 
manhood,  he  has  always  affiliated  with 
that  party,  but  he  has  never  been  in 
any  sense  a politician.  The  field  of 
literature  has  furnished  him  his  prin- 
cipal diversion  from  his  professional 
duties  and  responsibilities,  and  his 
private  library  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
Chicago.  When  other  recreation 
becomes  necessary,  he  finds  it  in  the 
fields  and  woods,  with  dogs  and  gun, 
after  the  fashion  of  modern  nimrodsC 

Three  years  after  he  came  to  Chi- 
cago, in  1856,  Mr.  Monroe  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Mattie  Mitchell*  a daugh- 
ter of  William  B.  Mitchell,  of  Akron, 
Ohio,  and  has  four  children,  one  son 
and  three  daughters.  Both  the  daugh- 
ters have  a fondness  for  literature. 
Miss  Harriet  Monroe  has  won  some- 
thing more  than  local  renown  through 
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her  contributions  to  the  press,  and 
was  the  author  of  the  poem  read  at 
the  dedication  of  the  now  famous  Chi- 
cago Auditorium.  The  son  graduated 
recently  from  Cornell  University,  and 


is  said  to  have  been  very  popular  with 
his  class  and  highly  esteemed  by  the 
college  faculty. 

Howard  Louis  Conard. 


F.  W.  S.  BRAWLEY. 


In  1869  Hon.  J.  M.  Bailey,  now  one 
of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Illinois,  and  F.  W.  S.  Brawley,  two 
widely  known  lawyers  of  Freeport, 
Illinois,  removed  to  Chicago,  and  be- 
gan the  practice  of  law  together  in 
this  city.  Some  time  later  Judge 
Bailey,  having  been  elected  a judge 
of  the  Appellate  Court,  was  trans- 
ferred to  another  field  of  labor,  in 
which  he  has  since  received  well- 
merited  promotion,  but  his  early  part- 
ner, Mr.  Brawley,  has  continued  the 
practice  of  law  at  the  Chicago  bar,  of 
which  he  has  now  been  a member  for 
more  than  a score  of  years. 

Born  in  Erie  county,  Pennsylvania, 
February  12,  1825,  Mr.  Brawley’s 
early  life  was  spent  in  the  same  com- 
munity which  had  been  the  home  of 
two  or  three  generations  of  his  ances- 
tors. The  Brawleys  are  of  Scotch 
descent,  and  the  best  information  ob- 
tainable in  regard  to  the  particular 
branch  of  the  family  to  which  F.W.  S 
Brawley  belongs,  is  to  the  effect  that 
his  more  remote  ancestors  were 
among  the  early  Pennsylvania  colo- 
nists. His  father  was  John  Brawley 


and  his  mother  was  Mary  (Saltsman) 
Brawley,  of  German  parentage. 

He  was  born  on  a farm,  and  in  this 
respect  started  in  life  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  about  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
men  who  have  become  prominent  in 
professional  life  in  the  west.  While 
he  was  still  young,  his  father  moved 
into  one  of  the  villages  of  Western 
Pennsylvania,  and  later  into  the  city 
of  Erie.  There  he  received  an  academ- 
ic education,  and  then  began  the 
study  of  law  with  Hon.  John  Gal- 
braith, a distinguished  jurist  of  the 
Keystone  state,  and  for  some  years  a 
member  of  Congress  from  the  “Erie 
District.”  His  son,  Hon.  William 
Galbraith,  who  has  since  represented 
the  same  district  in  Congress,  was  a 
student  with  Mr.  Brawley  in  his  fath- 
er’s office. 

When  he  was  twenty  years  of  age, 
Mr.  Brawley  had  completed  his  course 
of  reading,  and  was  prepared  for  ad- 
mission to  the  bar,  had  it  been  pos- 
sible for  him  to  be  admitted  before 
attaining  his  majority.  As  this,  how- 
ever, was  out  of  the  question,  he  con- 
cluded to  make  a trip  to  the  west,  and 
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in  1845,  at  the  end  of  a long  journey, 
both  as  to  the  distance  traveled  and 
the  time  consumed  in  making  it,  he 
found  himself  in  Chicago. 

As  he  could  not  begin  the  practice 
of  law  before  being  admitted  to  the 
bar,  and  it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to 
do  something  to  keep  from  running 
behind  financially,  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  seek  temporary  employment 
of  some  kind.  Having  picked  up  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  the  printer’s 
trade,  for  which  he  had  always  had 
something  of  a fancy,  he  applied  at 
the  office  of  a pioneer  Chicago  news- 
paper for  a situation  as  compositor. 
His  application  was  favorably  con- 
sidered, and  for  some  months  he  was 
employed  in  this  capacity. 

While  thus  employed  he  spent  more 
or  less  of  his  time  in  the  Chicago 
courts,  and  had  an  opportunity  to 
learn  something  of  western  methods 
of  practice,  and  of  the  “old  time” 
leaders  of  the  Illinois  bar.  One  of 
the  first  cases  which  he  saw  disposed 
of  in  a Chicago  court  was  that  of  a 
fugitive  slave,  and  the  method  of  dis- 
posing of  this  case  struck  him  as 
original,  if  not  altogether  regular. 

The  colored  man  had  been  appre- 
hended in  Chicago  by  his  pursuers, 
from  one  of  the  southern  states,  and 
was  at  once  taken  before  a magistrate. 
A great  crowd  gathered  around  the 
magistrate’s  office,  and  when  the  ne- 
gro was  finally  brought  out  they  closed 
around  him,  and  by  some  means  or 
other,  without  exercising  any  vio- 
lence, succeed  in  separating  him  from 


his  captors.  Then  they  succeeded  in 
getting  him  started  on  a run  down 
one  of  the  principal  streets  of  the 
city,  and  fell  in  behind  him,  as  ac- 
tive and  zeafous  pursuers.  In  this 
way,  withouf’makinganythinghaving 
the  appearance  of  an  attack  on  the 
“ fugitive  slave  ” hunters,  they  were 
kept  in  the  rear  of  the  procession,  until 
the  negro  was  lost  sight  of,  and  ulti- 
mately, by  means  of  the  “ under- 
ground railway”  of  those  days,  he 
found  his  way  into  Canada. 

When  Mr.Brawley  tired  of  working 
in  a printing  office,  he  concluded  to 
go  further  west,  and  set  out  by  stage 
for  Iowa.  Reaching  Freeport,  the 
county  seat  of  Stephenson  county,  a 
town  of  which  he  had  never  heard 
when  he  started  out  on  his  western 
trip,  he  concluded  to  stop  there  long 
enough  to  take  a look  at  the  place, 
and  perhaps  to  visit  some  of  the 
neighboring  towns.  Freeport  is  lo- 
cated in  the  extreme  northern  part  of 
Illinois,  and  he  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  cross  the  northern 
boundary  line  of  the  state,  and  spend 
a little  time  at  some  of  the  pioneer 
settlements  of  southern  Wisconsin. 
This  trip  was  made  on  horseback.  On 
his  way  back  to  Freeport  he  fell  in  one 
day  with  a minister,  who  informed 
him  in  the  course  of  their  conversa- 
tion that  the  people  of  that  village 
were  anxious  to  secure  a competent 
teacher  for  the  village  school,  and  ad- 
vised him  to  apply  for  the  position, 
which  he  could  fill  until  such  time  as 
he  desired  to  be  admited  to  the  bar 
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and  begin  the  practice  of  law.  This 
chance  interview  changed  his  plans, 
and  resulted  in  his  becoming  for  the 
time  being,  an  Illinois  school  teacher 
instead  of  an  Iowa  lawyer.  It  also 
resulted  in  his  becoming  a citizen  of 
Freeport,  where  he  lived  for  twenty- 
three  years,  twenty-two  years  of 
that  time  being  devoted  to  the  prac- 
tice of  law.  It  was  there  also  that  he 
was  married,  in  1850,  to  Mary  Reitzell, 
a daughter  of  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
Stephenson  county. 

After  teaching  school  a year,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  at  the  end  of 
an  examination  which  was  conducted 
by  Madison  Y.  Johnson,  who  after- 
wards figured  prominently  in  a war 
episode,  Thomas  Goodhue  and  Colo- 
nel Jason  Marsh.  He  then  began  the 
practice  of  law,  being  first  associated 
with  Hon.  Martin  P.  Sweet,  who  came 
to  Illinois  from  New  York  State,, 
where  he  had  been  a classmate  and 
intimate  friend  of  William  H.  Sew- 
ard. Sweet,  who  is  perhaps  best  re- 
membered as  a noted  Whig  orator 
and  politician,  was  also  a strong  and 
able  lawyer,  and  Mr.  Brawley ’s  early 
association  with  him  was  advantage- 
ous in  various  ways.  When  this 
partnership  was  dissolved  Mr.  Braw- 
ley  became  associated  with  Judge 
Bailey,  with  whom  he  was  a partner 
at  Freeport,  and  afterwards,  as  has 
been  already  stated,  in  Chicago.  At 
Freeport  they  constituted  the  princi- 
pal law  firm  of  the  city,  and  were 
identified  with  nearly  all  the  impor- 


tant litigation  in  the  courts  of  that 
county. 

While  practicing  in  that  city  Mr. 
Brawley  took  an  active  interest,  at 
the  same  time,  in  educational  mat- 
ters, and  served  two  terms  as  county 
superintendent  of  schools.  He  was 
also,  for  a long  time,  a member  of  the 
board  of  education  of  Freeport,  and 
while  acting  in  that  capacity  he  pre- 
pared the  special  charter  under  which 
the  schools  of  that  city  have  ever 
since  been  conducted,  and  which  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  best  educa- 
tional systems  of  the  State. 

As  a “ Douglas  Democrat,”  he  in- 
terested himself  in  politics,  and  during 
one  of  the  stirring  campaigns  early 
in  the  “ fifties,”  he  purchased,  and 
for  a time  edited,  the  Freeport  Bulle- 
tin, which  was  one  of  the  most  ardent 
champions  of  Democratic  principles 
as  represented  by  the  distinguished 
Illinois  Senator. 

In  1852,  a bitter  contest  for  the 
postmastership  of  Freeport  was  car- 
ried on  for  some  time  between  rival 
aspirants  for  the  position,  and  this 
contest  was  finally  terminated  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Brawley,  who  had, 
up  to  the  time  he  received  his  com- 
mission, no  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  his  name  had  been  considered  in 
connection  with  the  office.  Although 
he  had  neither  been  an  applicant  nor 
an  aspirant  for  the  position,  he  ac- 
cepted the  appointment  tendered  him, 
and  held  the  office  six  years.  During 
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the  same  time  he  served  Several  terms 
as  city  attorney  of  Freeport. 

Prior  to  his  removal  to  Chicago  in 
1869,  he  had  been  identified  largely 
with  railroad  and  insurance  litiga- 
tion. Since  he  came  to  Chicago  he 
has  engaged  in  general  practice, 
being  associated  for  a time,  after  the 
dissolution  of  his  partnership  with 
Judge  Bailey,  with  Hon.  Thomas  J. 
Turner,  who  served  with  distinction 
iri  Congress  some  years  since,  and 
also  as  a member  of  the  State  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  1870.  Be- 
tween fifty  and  sixty  of  the  cases  with 
which  he  has  been  identified  since  he 
began  practice  have  been  carried  to 


ARTHUR 

Arthur  D.  Rich,  who  has  been 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  as  a 
member  of  the  Chicago  bar  since 
1854,  was  born  on  a farm,  near  the 
historic  battle-ground  of  Ticon- 
deroga,  New  York,  November  25th, 
1827.  His  father,  Larned  Rich,  came 
to  New  York  from  Richville,  Ver- 
mont, and  belonged  to  the  family 
which  gave  to  the  Green  Mountain 
town  its  present  name.  Larned  Rich 
was  one  of  the  patriotic  Americans 
who  rallied  to  the  defence  of  Platts- 
burg  when  it  was  threatened  by  the 
British  forces  in  1814,  and  he  partici- 
pated in  the  engagement  which  re- 
sulted in  the  defeat  of  the  invaders, 
and  led  to  their  withdrawal  from  the 


the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  and 
in  a considerable  number  of  these 
cases  important  principles  of  law 
have  been  for  the  first  time  clearly 
enunciated  and  important  precedents 
established. 

Since  the  war  period  Mr.  Brawley 
has  paid  little  attention  to  politics, 
his  entire  time  having  been  given  to 
the  practice  of  law.  He  is  a member 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
a prominent  member  of  the  Knight 
Templar’s  organization,  and  has  a 
fondness  for  literature,  which  he  in- 
dulges to  a considerable  extent. 

Howard  Louis  Conard. 


d.  RICH. 

territory  of  the  United  States.  He 
was  married  to  Amanda  Pearce,  who 
belonged  to  one  of  the  old  families- of 
Bolton,  New  York,  and  A.  D.  Rich 
is  their  youngest  son. 

In  1837,  the  elder  Rich  sold  his 
farm  at  Ticonderoga  to  the  father  of 
Rev.  Joseph  Cook,  and  in  the  course 
of  time  it  passed  by  inheritance  into 
the  hands  of  the  eminent  Boston 
divine  himself.  An  elegant  coun- 
try residence  has  taken  the  place  of 
the  old  Rich  homestead,  and  it  is 
here  that  Mr.  Cook  usually  spends 
his  summers,  and  entertains  the: dis- 
tinguished guests  who  come  from  all 
parts  of  the- United  States  to  visit 
him.  - - - c - - 
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After  disposing  of  his  farm  Mr. 
Rich  removed  from  New  York  State 
to  Michigan,  and  settled  in  St.  Joseph’s 
County,  near  the  town  of  Three 
Rivers.  He  belonged  to  that  class  of 
farmers  who  have  a proper  apprecia- 
tion of  the  advantages  of  a thorough 
education,  and  his  son  Arthur  re- 
ceived careful  educational  training  in 
his  early  boyhood,  A year  after  the 
removal  to  Michigan,  however,  the 
latter  was  deprived  of  the  care  and 
guidance  of  his  father  by  death,  and 
he  was  practically  thrown  upon  his 
own  resources  when  but  eleven  years 
of  age.  He  found  a home  with  an 
elder  sister  who  lived  near  the  village 
of  Schoolcraft,  Michigan,  and  con- 
tinued his  studies  at  the  Schoolcraft 
Academy  with  a view  to  taking  a col- 
legiate course,  although  just  how  he 
was  to  obtain  the  means  for  gratify- 
ing his  ambition  was  not  at  that  time 
quite  clear  to  him.  The  time  which 
he  spent  at  school  was,  however,  used 
to  the  best  advantage,  and  while 
still  a mere  boy  he  was  adjudged 
competent  to  become  an  instructor  of 
the  Michigan  youth  in  the  capacity 
of  “ district  school  teacher.” 

In  this  way  he  soon  began  adding 
materially  to  his  financial  resources, 
and  was  enabled  to  fit  himself  for 
college  at  Spring  Arbor  Academy,  an 
institution  which  has  since  developed 
into  what  is  known  as  Hillsdale  Col- 
lege, Hillsdale,  Michigan. 

He  then  entered  Michigan  Univer- 
sity, at  Ann  Arbor,  and  by  teach- 
ing school  a portion  of  the  time, 


supplied  himself  with  the  means  for 
defraying  his  collegiate  expenses. 
He  displayed  a remarkable  capacity 
for  hard  work,  and  while  engaged  as 
a teacher  kept  along  with  his  class  in 
college,  so  that  no  time  was  lost.  In 
1851  he  graduated  from  the  univer- 
sity, and  a year  later,  having  decided 
to  study  law,  he  came  to  Chicago  for 
that  purpose. 

When  he  arrived  in  the  city  a five- 
dollar  bill  was  the  sum  total  of  his 
financial  capital,  and  he  lost  no  time 
in  seeking  a position  which  would 
afford  him  a livelihood,  and  at  the 
same  time  place  him  in  a position 
where  he  could  pursue  his  contem- 
plated course  of  study  to  advantage. 

One  of  the  noted  law  firms  of  Chi- 
cago in  those  days  was  the  firm  of 
Judd  & Wilson,  of  which  Hon.  Nor- 
man B.  Judd,  who  is  remembered  as 
lawyer,  politician  and  diplomat,  was 
the  senior  member.  His  partner, 
John  M.  Wilson,  was  also  disting- 
uished as  a lawyer,  and  later  as  a 
jurist. 

Mr.  Rich  applied  to  Messrs.  Judd 
& Wilson  for  admission  to  their  office 
as  a law  student,  and  thought  himself 
particularly  fortunate  when  his  appli- 
cation met  with  a favorable  response. 
In  addition  to  being  received  into  the 
office  as  a student,  he  was  given  a 
clerical  position  at  a salary  sufficient 
to  meet  his  expenses.  He  remained 
in  this  office  two  years,  his  associa- 
tions during  that  time  being  advan- 
tageous to  him  in  many  ways.  Not 
only  was  his  position  one  which  en- 
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abled  him  to  pursue  his  law  studies 
under  the  preceptorship  of  eminent 
lawyers,  but  he  was  brought  into  con- 
tact with,  and  formed  the  acquain- 
tance of  many  of  the  men  who  were 
then  the  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  western  bar.  Norman  B. 
Judd  was  the  intimate  personal  and 
political  friend  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
He  had  more  to  do,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  man  with  bringing  about  the 
latter’s  nomination  for  the  Presidency, 
was  his  closest  friend  and  adviser 
during  the  campaigns  which  followed 
this  nomination,  and  accompanied 
him  on  his  perilous  trip  from  Spring- 
field  to  Washington  prior  to  his  in- 
auguration in  1861.  They  were  fre- 
quently associated  together  in  the 
trial  of  important  cases,  and  among 
Mr.  Rich’s  interesting  experiences  as 
a law  student  was  that  of  listening, 
now  and  then,  not  only  to  Lincoln’s 
impressive  legal  arguments,  but  to 
many  of  the  droll  stories  with  which 
he  used  to  entertain  his  friends  in  the 
quiet  “after  office  hours.” 

In  1854,  Mr.  Rich  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  and  soon  afterward  began 
the  practice  of  law,  entering  upon  his 
work  with  the  advantages  of  a liberal 
education  and  a natural  adaptation 
to  his  chosen  calling. 

With  a strong,  healthy,  and  vigor- 
ous intellect,  a capacity  for  logical 
reasoning  and  sound  judgment,  he 
distinguished  himself,  while  still 
young,  in  the  practice,  conscientious 
and  capable  adviser.  Less  inclined 
to  close  and  continuous  application 
7 


than  some  of  his  contemporaries 
at  the  bar,  he  possessed  remarkable 
aptitude  for  dealing,  in  a practical 
and  eminently  successful  way,  with 
the  issues  involved  in  general  liti- 
gation. His  care  and  conservatism 
in  reaching  conclusions,  in  accord- 
ance with  which  he  advised  his 
clients,  were  noted  early  in  his  pro- 
fessional career,  as  was  also  the  fact 
that  he  was  seldom  in  error  in  his 
constructions  of  the  law,  of  applying 
it  to  cases  at  bar. 

In  a comparatively  short  time  after 
he  became  a member  of  the  Chicago 
bar,  he  had  established  himself  in  a 
comfortable  and  remunerative  prac- 
tice, and  was  looked  upon  both  by 
the  profession  and  general  public  as 
a lawyer  of  high  character,  and  more 
than  ordinary  ability.  A cultured, 
affable,  and  genial  gentleman,  he 
gained  friends  rapidly,  attracted  cli- 
ents through  his  candor  and  fairness 
in  dealing  with  them,  as  well  as  by 
reason  of  his  acknowledged  legal 
ability,  and  laid  the  foundation  for 
his  subsequent  successful  and 
highly  creditable  professional  career. 

Eschewing  politics  and  the  kindred 
allurements,  which  rob  the  legal  pro- 
fession of  some  of  its  most  brilliant 
and  promising  members,  he  has  for 
more  than  thirty-five  years  devoted 
himself  to  the  general  practice  of 
law.  Within  that  time  he  has  been 
conspicuously  identified  with  a vast 
amount  of  important  litigation  in  the 
State  and  United  States  courts  of  Chi- 
cago, and  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illi- 
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nois,  and  the  mention  of  his  name  in 
an  assemblage  of  well-informed  west- 
ern lawyers,  calls  to  mind  some  of 
the  causes  celehre  which  have,  in  times 
past,  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
courts  of  this  city. 

He  participated  in  the  trial  of  the 
case  of  Rawson  vs.  Fox,  the  plain- 
tiff being  the  somewhat  noted  bank- 
er, Rawson — who  sought  to  recover 
possession  of  valuable  Chicago  real 
estate — and  appeared  as  leading  coun- 
sel for  the  plaintiffs  in  the  celebrated 
case  of  Butler  vs.  Butler,  involving 
the  property  rights  of  minor  children, 
and  the  ownership  of  half  a million 
dollars  worth  of  land  in  the  heart  of 
the  city.  In  the  longest  drawn  out 
divorce  case  on  record  in  the  Illinois 
courts — that  of  Jenkins  vs.  Jenkins, 
which  was  a dozen  years  or  more  in 
process  of  adjustment — he  success- 
fully resisted,  on  behalf  of  the  de- 
fendant, the  efforts  of  an  adventuress 
to  secure  divorce  and  alimony,  and 
wound  up  the  prolonged  litigation  by 
securing  for  his  client  a decree  of  ab- 
solute divorce  from  his  troublesome 
spouse.  In  many  other  equally  im- 
portant, but  less  noted  cases,  he  has 
been  prominent  as  a legal  adviser, 
and  his  career  has  been  alike  credit- 


able to  himself  and  the  profession  to 
which  he  belongs. 

As  a natural  sequence  of  his  many 
years  of  strict  attention  to  the  legiti- 
mate business  of  his  profession,  Mr. 
Rich  has  acquired  a moderately  com- 
fortable fortune,  and  now  seeks  to 
shift  his  professional  burden  to  young- 
er shoulders,  in  order  that  he  may 
enjoy  a well  earned  retirement. 

He  was  married  in  1865  to  Miss 
Esther  Tenant  Dyckman,  a daughter 
of  the  late  Judge  Evert  B.  Dyckman, 
of  Schoolcraft,  Michigan,  and  has  had 
eleven  children,  of  whom  eight 
sons  and  one  daughter  survive.  Four 
of  the  sons  have  grown  to  manhood, 
two  of  them  having  entered  the  med- 
ical profession.  Another  son  is  a 
Swedenborgian  minister,  and  the 
fourth  an  architect  and  builder.  Two 
younger  sons  are  pursuing  courses  of 
study  in  Michigan  University,  with 
the  ultimate  intention  of  following  in 
the  footsteps  of  their  father  and  en- 
tering the  profession  of  law.  Mr. 
Rich  himself  now  finds  ample  em- 
ployment in  looking  after  his  prop- 
erty interests,  and  the  education  of 
his  children. 

Howard  Louis  Conard. 
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COLONEL  HENRY  F.  VALLETTE. 


The  Vallette  family,  which  is  of 
French  extraction,  originated  in  New 
England  some  time  before  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  and  the  name  of 
John  Vallette,  of  Richmond,  R.  I.,  an 
uncle  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
was  one  of  the  last  that  death  caused 
to  be  dropped  from  the  roll  of  pen- 
sioners of  the  Revolutionary  war. 

In  1838,  Jeremiah  Vallette,  a well 
known  citizen  of  the  old  town  of 
Stockbridge,  Berkshire  county,  Mass., 
turned  his  back  upon  the  place  which 
had  been  the  home  of  two  genera- 
tions of  his  ancestors,  and  set  out 
with  his  family  for  the  State  of 
Illinois. 

In  addition  to  being  a successful 
farmer,  whose  opinions  upon  matters 
pertaining  to  agriculture  carried 
with  them  great  weight  in  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  lived,  Jeremiah 
Vallette  was  a man  of  broad  intelli- 
gence, who  had  given  much  attention 
to  questions  of  public  import,  and 
was  locally  somewhat  noted  as  a po- 
litical economist. 

Among  the  members  of  his  family 
who  set  out  with  him  for  the  west 
when  he  left  the  old  homestead,  was 
Henry  Franklin  Vallette,  his  fourth 
son,  born  in  Stockbridge,  on  the  1st 
day  of  November,  1821.  This  boy 
was  at  that  time  seventeen  years  of 
age,  a bright,  manly  fellow,  strong, 


healthy,  active  and  ambitious,  and 
delighted  with  the  prospect  of  grow- 
ing up  with  a new  country. 

Their  journey,  which  can  now  be 
made  in  twenty-four  hours  by  the 
fast  mail,  began  at  Stockbridge  early 
in  June,  was  a long  and  tedious  one, 
and  involved  various  modes  of  travel. 
From  Stockbridge  to  Albany,  the  lit- 
tle party  traveled  by  wagon,  and 
from  there  to  Buffalo  by  canal  boat. 
From  the  latter  city  the  steamer  Buf- 
falo carried  them  to  Detroit,  and 
about  the  first  of  July  the  steamer 
Governor  Madison  landed  them  near 
old  Fort  Dearborn,  in  Chicago. 

The  destination  of  the  Vallette 
family  was  a neighborhood  twenty- 
five  miles  west  of  Chicago,  to  which 
some  Massachusetts  friends  had  pre- 
ceded them.  At  that  time  there  was 
no  occasion  for  spending  much  time 
“ sight  seeing  ” in  Chicago,  and  very 
soon  after  they  had  landed  in  the 
city,  they  had  hired  teams  and  started 
with  their  effects  toward  the  settle- 
ment of  which  they  were  to  constitute 
an  important  part. 

On  their  way  out,  after  crossing 
the  Chicago  river,  they  noted  the 
fact  that  city  lots  had  been  staked 
out  nearly  a mile  back  from  the  lake 
front,  and  they  were  much  astonished 
at  the  wild  enthusiasm  of  the  real  es- 
tate speculators  who  expected  to  live 
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long  enough  to  see  these  lots  utilized 
as  building  sites. 

When  they  reached  the  neighbor- 
hood for  which  they  had  set  out,  the 
elder  Vallette  and  his  sons  settled  on 
a tract  of  government  land  about  one 
mile  from  the  town  of  Wheaton,  the 
present  county  seat  of  Du  Page 
county,  and  began  making  improve- 
ments. 

Before  leaving  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Vallette  had  been  for  many  years  an 
invalid,  but  in  his  new  location  he  re- 
covered his  health  entirely  and  lived 
to  be  eighty-two  years  of  age. 

Henry  F.  Vallette  engaged  actively 
in  aiding  his  father  to  improve  and 
bring  under  cultivation  their  prairie 
farm,  and  the  only  thing  which  he 
looked  upon  as  a really  unpleasant 
feature  of  his  situation,  was  the  fact 
that  the  opportunities  for  completing 
his  education  were  seriously  abridged. 
Before  coming  west  he  had  attended 
school  some  years  at  the  old  East 
Street  School  in  Stockbridge,  and 
had  also  spent  some  time  at  the 
Stockbridge  Academy,  but  he  was 
not  satisfied  with  his  scholastic  at- 
tainments and  was  exceedingly  anx- 
ious to  pursue  an  advanced  course  of 
study. 

As  there  were  no  schools  from 
which  he  could  derive  any  benefit 
within  reach  of  his  home,  he  did 
what  a great  many  other  eminently 
successful  men  have  done,  took 
charge  of  his  own  education  and 
studied  systematically  and  industri- 
ously, in  connection  with  his  farm 


labor,  until  he  was  twenty-one  years 
of  age. 

In  the  meantime  he  had  not  neg- 
lected to  take  advantage  of  oppor- 
tunities which  presented  them- 
selves to  lay  the  foundation  of 
financial  prosperity,  and  when  he  at- 
tained his  majority  he  was  the  pos- 
sessor of  a small  farm,  which  was 
admirably  adapted  to  profitable  cul- 
tivation. The  year  following  his 
twenty-first  birthday  this  farm  yielded 
him  a large  crop  of  wheat,  which  he 
sold  in  Chicago — to  which  place  it 
had  then  of  course  to  be  hauled  in 
wagons — at  one  dollar  per  bushel. 

This  sale  of  his  farm  products  sup- 
plied him  with  a considerable  amount 
of  money,  which  he  determined  to 
utilize  in  securing  an  education,  and 
fitting  himself  for  a profession.  He 
had  always  been  noted  among  his  as- 
sociates as  a ready  writer  and  deba- 
ter, and  he  was  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  nature  had  qualified  him  for 
a successful  lawyer.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  improving  his  literary  educa- 
tion, he  went  first  to  Mt.  Morris 
Seminary,  which  was  at  that  time  a 
somewhat  aristocratic  educational  in- 
stitution, considering  the  fact  that  it 
was  located  in  the  “far  west.” 

While  his  pockets  were  by  no 
means  empty,  he  had  earned  the 
money  which  he  carried  with  him,  by 
hard  labor,  and  having  in  conse- 
quence no  disposition  to  indulge  in 
any  extravagances,  he  entered  the 
seminary  wearing  a suit  of  Kentucky 
jeans  and  making  no  effort  to  dis- 
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guise  the  fact  that  his  means  were 
limited,  notwithstanding  which,  al- 
though at  first  coolly  treated  by  his 
associates,  his  ability  and  force  of 
character  soon  secured  recognition 
and  gained  him  his  full  share  of  the 
honors  of  the  institution. 

After  spending  some  time  at  Mt. 
Morris  he  went  to  Aurora,  where  he 
attended  a private  school  some  months, 
and  then  began  the  study  of  law  with 
Messrs.  Parker  & Wagner,  pioneer 
lawyers  of  that  city.  He  was  unable, 
however,  to  give  entire  attention  to 
his  studies  at  that  time,  and  to  ob- 
tain means  to  pursue  them  he  engaged 
for  several  years  in  surveying,  school- 
teaching, and  carrying  on  farming 
operations. 

In  1848,  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Abby  A.  Dinsmore,  a daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Alvin  Dinsmore,  a minister  of 
the  Universalist  church,  who  was 
noted  throughout  the  west  for  his 
scholarly  attainments  and  rare  ling- 
uistic accomplishments.  Mrs.  Val- 
lette’s  mother  was  a daughter  of 
“Sally”  Dunn,  better  known  as 
“ Mother”  Dunn,  famous  throughout 
New  England  half  a century  since  as 
an  evangelist  of  the  Universalist 
faith. 

After  his  marriage  Mr.  Vallette 
located  at  Naperville,  the  original 
county  seat  of  Du  Page  county,  a 
town  which  boasts  of  having  been  at 
one  time  twice  as  big  as  Chicago — 
there  then  being  two  houses  in  Naper- 
ville and  one  in  Chicago — and  having 
completed  the  study  of  law,  he  formed 


a partnership  with  H.  H.  Cody,  after- 
wards a county  and  circuit  judge, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Vallette  & 
Cody. 

In  1849,  he  was  elected  treasurer  of 
Du  Page  county,  and  held  the  office 
three  successive  terms.  After  an  in- 
terval of  one  or  two  terms  he  was 
again  elected  to  the  same  office,  when 
the  Democratic  party,  to  which  he  at 
that  time  belonged,  had  an  opposition 
majority  of  more  than  seven  hundred 
to  overcome,  the  voters  of  the  county 
taking  this  occasion  to  emphasize 
their  approval  of  his  sterling  integrity 
in  the  management  of  county  fin- 
ances. 

He  continued  to  practice  at  Naper- 
ville until  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war,  when  he  interested  himself 
actively  in  securing  the  enlistment  of 
troops  to  aid  in  the  suppression  of 
the  rebellion.  In  response  to  Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s  call  for  300,000  volun- 
teers, in  July  of  1862,  four  companies 
of  infantry  were  recruited  in  Du  Page 
county,  largely  through  the  exertions 
of  Mr.  Vallette.  These  companies 
united  with  six  companies  raised  in 
De  Kalb  county,  and  were  organized 
into  the  105th  Illinois  Volunteers  In- 
fantry. The  regiment  was  organized 
at  Dixon  on  the  2d  of  September, 
Daniel  Dustin  being  made  colonel, 
H.  F.  Vallette  lieutenant-colonel  and 
E.  F.  Dutton  major.  Colonel  Dustin 
being  at  that 'time  in  command  of  a 
company  of  the  8th  Illinois  Cavalry, 
already  in  active  service,  the  com- 
mand of  the  new  regiment  devolved 
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upon  Lieutenant-Colonel  Vallette, 
pending  the  arrival  of  his  superior 
officer  at  regimental  headquarters. 
A few  days  after  the  organization  of 
the  regiment  it  was  ordered  to  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky,  but  as  his  men  were 
at  that  time  without  uniforms  and 
equipment,  Colonel  Vallette  secured 
through  Governor  Yates  a modifica- 
tion of  the  order,  which  provided  for 
their  transportation  to  Camp  Douglas 
at  Chicago,  where  they  were  to  be 
properly  equipped. 

He  marched  his  regiment  into  Chi- 
cago full  one  thousand  strong,  and 
reported  to  Colonel  Tucker,  the  com- 
mandant at  Camp  Douglas.  When 
assigned  to  quarters  in  the  vermin- 
infested  barracks,  which  had  just 
been  vacated  by  Confederate  pris- 
oners, Colonel  Vallette  showed  his 
regard  for  the  comfort  of  his  men  by 
declining  to  occupy  these  quarters, 
and  marched  the  regiment  to  another 
portion  of  the  city,  where  they  were 
supplied  with  tents,  and  remained  in 
camp  until  forwarded  to  Louisville. 

At  the  latter  place  the  regiment 
became  a part  of  General  W.  T. 
Ward’s  brigade,  the  70th  Indiana, 
commanded  by  General  Benjamin 
Harrison,  being  one  of  the  regiments 
with  which  it  united  to  form  that 
brigade. 

Colonel  Vallette  remained  with  the 
regiment  two  years,  during  the  most 
trying  period  of  the  war,  being  re- 
cognized as  an  efficient  officer,  and 
especially  esteemed  for  his  uniform 
kindness  and  courtesy  to  the  men  un- 


der his  command.  While  the  regi- 
ment was  stationed  at  Gallatin,  Ten- 
nessee, he  acted  as  provost  marshal  of 
the  city,-  and  established  a reputation 
for  his  effective  methods  of  preserv- 
ing order,  protecting  the  lives  and 
property  of  loyal  citizens,  and  sup- 
pressing rebel  “ bushwhackers.” 

At  the  battle  of  Resaca,  Georgia, 
which  was  fought  on  the  15th  of  May, 
1864,  he  was  severely  injured  by  the 
concussive  force  of  a cannon  ball, 
which  passed  so  close  to  him  that  he 
was  knocked  down  and  rendered  un- 
conscious. Suffering  from  the  dis- 
ability occasioned  by  this  and  other 
causes,  he  resigned  his  commission  in 
July,  1864,  and  returned  to  Naper- 
ville, and  resumed  the  practice  of  law 
with  his  old  partner,  Judge  Cody. 

The  members  of  this  firm  were  for 
many  years  the  recognized  leaders  of 
the  Du  Page  county  bar,  and  appeared 
as  counsel  in  nearly  all  the  important 
legal  contests  which,  during  that 
period,  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
courts  of  that  county.  A dissolution 
of  their  partnership  came  about  in 
1869,  when  the  removal  of  the  county 
seat  from  Naperville  to  Wheaton 
raised  a question  upon  which  they 
held  divergent  views.  Colonel  Val- 
lette espoused  the  cause  of  removal, 
and  successfully  championed  the  in- 
terests of  a large  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  county  in  litigation  growing 
out  of  the  removal,  which,  in  its  vari- 
ous phases,  extended  over  a period  of 
seven  years. 

In  1869,  he  established  a law  office 
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in  Chicago,  in  company  with  General 
B.  J.  Sweet  and  Judge  Isaac  Wilson, 
and  was  later  associated  in  practice 
with  the  late  Colonel  John  Van  Ar- 
man. Although  he  continued  to  reside 
for  some  years  at  “ Shady  Nook,”  a 
pleasant  country  home  near  Wheaton, 
his  practice  for  twenty  years  has  been 
largely  in  Chicago  courts.  At  the 
same  time,  he  has  appeared  in  the 
most  important  cases  tried  in  the  Du 
Page  county  courts,  and  some  years 
since  was  one  of  the  attorneys  who 
secured  in  that  county  a verdict 
awarding  to  their  client  damages  in 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  in  the  noted  breach-of-promise 
case  of  Craig  vs.  Sprague.  Elisha  C. 
Sprague,  the  defendant  in  this  case, 
was  a wealthy  hotel  proprietor  of  Chi- 
cago, and  the  plaintiff  was  Amanda 
Craig,  a Cincinnati  school  teacher. 
The  amount  of  damages  awarded  is 
said  to  have  been  the  largest  ever 
given  under  similar  circumstances  in 
the  United  States. 

Within  the  past  few  years  Colonel 
Vallette  has  devoted  himself  largely 


to  real  estate  law  and  the  care  and 
management  of  estates,  but  his  estab- 
lished rank  at  the  bar  is  that,  of  an 
able  lawyer  of  the  old  school,  noted 
alike  for  the  careful  preparation  of 
his  cases,  his  fairness  and  frankness 
in  the  conduct  of  litigation,  and 
the  force  of  his  appeals  to  the  average 
jury. 

He  is  especially  well  known  for  his 
unusual  mastery  of  the  science  of 
pleadings  and  the  concise  and  logical 
arrangement  of  his  pleas,  frequent- 
ly being  called  upon  by  his  associates 
at  the  bar  to  assist  them  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  difficult  cases.  During  his 
long  and  active  legal  career  he  has 
never  lost  a case  or  suffered  a check 
by  reason  of  defective  pleading — a 
rare  record,  and  one  with  few  paral- 
lels in  the  country. 

Politically  he  was  a Democrat, 
prior  to  the  war,  but  since  that  time 
he  has  been  a Republican,  interested 
always  in  the  success  of  his  party, 
but  declining  himself  to  fill  any  offi- 
cial position. 

Howard  Louis  Conard. 
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CHICAGO  PRIOR  TO  1840. 

PREPARING  FOR  VISITORS. 

IV. 


There  is  pure  luck  and  there  is 
luck  which,  properly  analyzed,  is  lit- 
tle more  than  a fine  composition  of 
foresight  and  intuition.  The  early 
fathers,  the  real  forefathers  of  Chi- 
cago, were  a company  of  shrewd, 
hard-headed,  hard-working  men  who 
saw  that  the  location  of  the  place 
made  it  a most  convenient  point  of 
exchange  between  the  traders  of  the 
northwest  and  the  Indians.  When 
the  canal  commissioners  made  a town 
of  the  name  Chicago,  the  horizon  of 
their  vision  expanded,  and  it  was  per- 
ceived that  the  destiny  of  the  settle- 
ment was  as  large  as  that  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley,  if  the  water-way  should 
ever  be  really  completed.  The  writer 
insists  that  from  the  first  the  resi- 
dents of  this  place  have  had  vaster 
and  wiser  ideas  of  its  destiny  than 
any  outsiders. 

Chicago,  however,  could  never 
grow  into  anything  beyond  a rough 
frontier  town  as  long  as  the  Indians 
held  the  title  to  all  the  surrounding 
country,  over  which  they  might  feel 
inclined  to  fish,  hunt,  steal,  reel  and 
murder.  But  the  pressure  of  the 
whites  was  too  great  for  the  reds. 
The  Indian  realized  that  he  was  being 
out-fished,  out-hunted — perhaps  out- 
stolen — at  least,  crowded  out  by  a 


stronger  race,  and  that  he  had  better 
yield  gracefully  to  the  inevitable  than 
fight  against  fate.  The  Chicago  pio- 
neer saw  the  trend  of  events  also. 
The  result  was  that  even  before  the 
Pottawattamies  ceded  their  lands,  his 
little  settlement  was  an  incorporated 
town,  with  an  incipient  government, 
panting  to  receive  in  her  arms  the 
crowds  of  immigrants  who  were  sure 
to  come  her  way.  The  town  was  in- 
corporated in  August,  1833,  the  treaty 
was  held  in  September,  in  the  follow- 
ing spring  the  rush  commenced  to 
the  lands  thrown  open  to  settlement, 
and  Chicago,  being  directly  in  the 
path  of  the  rush,  standing  there  in  all 
its  new  dignity  of  townhood,  neces- 
sarily received  much  of  the  influx. 

In  the  meantime,  before  the  largest 
crowds  arrived,  the  board  of  trustees 
had  made  it  an  offense  against  the 
laws  for  pigs  to  wander  in  the  streets, 
for  Mark  Beaubien  or  any  other 
native  to  race  his  horse  through  the 
town,  and  for  a villager  to  leave  his 
stove-pipe  unprotected  or  throw  re- 
fuse in  the  river.  There  had  been 
quite  a strife,  also,  among  the  mer- 
chants of  Chicago  to  secure  wharfing 
privileges,  the  owners  of  lots  fronting 
on  the  river  considering  themselves 
most  fortunate,  and  waiting  impa- 
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tiently  for  the  spring  opening  of  1834. 
The  corporation  attorney,  young  Mr. 
Caton,  saw  that  no  man  came  into 
the  enjoyment  of  such  privileges 
without  paying  the  $15  per  year  stip- 
ulated by  the  authorities.  Street 
Commissioner  Benjamin  Jones,  big 
with  the  responsibilities  of  his  stew- 
ardship, paced  the  streets  on  the  se- 
vere outlook  for  the  luckless  man 
who,  in  defiance  of  the  ordinances, 
should  litter  the  thoroughfares  of  Chi- 
cago, or  attempt  to  steal  timber  from 
the  bridges,  which  were  already  little 
more  than  skeletons,  bereft  of  their 
substance  by  needy  and  chilly  house- 
holders. Mr.  Jones  had  not  received 
his  appointment  until  November, 
1834,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  he  would 
have  felt  the  need  of  guarding  the 
bridges  so  jealously  during  either  of 
the  preceding  months,  although  many 
of  the  days  were  by  no  means  warm, 
and  would  have  been  gladdened  by 
cheerful  fires;  for  the  excitement  in 
men’s  minds  over  the  Pottawattamie 
treaty  in  September  pushed  the  cir- 
culation in  their  bodies.  Further- 
more, the  Indians  received  from  the 
government,  as  first  payment,  $56,000 
in  cash  and  $130,000  in  goods,  the 
town  being  almost  instantly  flooded 
with  the  wealth,  which  was  repre- 
sented by  the  liquor  already  seething 
in  the  stomachs  and  brains  of  the  red 
men.  The  majority  of  the  merchants 
of  Chicago,  especially  those  like  John 
Wright  and  Philo  Carpenter,  who 
were  so  much  interested  in  the  edu- 
cational being  of  the  town,  conceived 


that  now  was  a favorable  time  to  dis- 
pose of'  the  school  section  (16).  Ac- 
cordingly, Judge  Hamilton,  county 
school  commissioner,  ordered  the 
sale,  and  John  Bates,  the  auctioneer, 
in  the  midst  of  a whirlwind  of  excite- 
ment, from  Oct.  20-24,  bid  off  140  of 
the  144  blocks,  for  which  nearly 
$39,000  was  received.  This  was  a 
real  nest-egg  for  the  school  fund.  All 
but  four  of  the  blocks  were  sold  on 
short  time.  Those  reserved  were 
Block  I.,  bounded  by  Madison,  Hal- 
sted,  Monroe  and  South  Union  ex- 
tended, upon  which  were  subsequent- 
ly erected  the  High  and  Scammon 
school  buildings;  Blocks  87  and  88, 
between  Fifth  avenue  and  the  river, 
and  Harrison  and  Polk  streets,  and 
Block  142,  bounded  by  Madison,  State, 
Monroe  and  Dearborn.  Many  of  the 
citizens  thought  these  reservations 
quite  unnecessary,  now  that  the  fever 
was  on  and  so  much  good  money  was 
in  circulation.  Why  not  realize  upon 
the  whole  section,  gather  even  a larger 
fund,  and  divide  the  interest,  accord- 
ing to  law,  among  such  deserving 
teachers  as  John  Watkins  and  Eliza 
Chappel  ? Miss  Chappel  had  opened 
a school,  the  previous  month,  in  the 
log  house  outside  the  military  reser- 
vation, and  no  doubt  shared  the  gen- 
eral excitement.  Messrs.  Wright  and 
Carpenter,  who  were  among  the  most 
earnest  in  urging  Col.  Hamilton  to 
put  the  section  upon  the  market,  were 
patrons  of  education,  and  also  made 
such  large  purchases  of  land  as  to 
firmly  ground  two  very  considerable 
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fortunes.  Rev.  Jeremiah  Porter  was 
too  conservative  to  buy  land,  but  in- 
vested his  few  hundred  dollars  in  a 
study,  as  his  unfinished  loft  in  Mr. 
Peck’s  store  could'  not  be  made  com- 
fortable during  the  winter.  He  built 
on  a canal  lot,  not  then  in  market,  on 
the  corner  of  Lake  and  LaSalle 
streets,  valued  at  $200.  The  good 
young  clergyman  was  the  representa- 
tive of  a not  inconsiderable  faction. 
He  was  brother  to  the  French  trader 
from  Mackinac  who  called  upon  Rob- 
ert Stuart,  of  the  Astor  Fur  Company, 
the  latter  gentleman  having  been  de- 
tained in  Chicago  by  sickness  and 
lack  of  sailing  accommodations  while 
the  sale  was  progressing. 

Said  Mr.  Stuart:  “What’s  the 

news  ?” 

“ Oh,  the  wind  is  very  high,  and 
town  lots  are  very  high.  It  is  terri- 
ble, terrible  !’’ 

This  agonized  outburst  was  caused 
by  the  fact  that  8o-foot  lots  were  sell- 
ing in  Chicago  from  $75  to  $300. 

It  was  during  this  season  of  unrest, 
also — this  season  of  whirlwind  terror 
to  quiet  minds — that  Col.  John  H. 
Kinzie  returned  from  Fort  Winne- 
bago, where  he  had  been  Indian 
agent  for  four  years,  and  in  company 
with  his  brother-in-law,  General  Hun- 
ter, laid  out  Kinzie’s  addition  upon 
the  quarter  section  embracing  the  old 
homestead.  But,  although  there  was 
a Kinzie  addition  and  a Wabansia  ad- 
dition to  greet  the  first  immigrants, 
the  preliminary  fever  of  speculation 


spent  itself  on  the  canal  and  school 
sections. 

And  not  only  was  this  busy  season 
of  preparation  going  on  within  the 
town,  in  the  expectation  of  receiving 
a house-full  of  company,  but  the  citi- 
zens were  being  imbued  with  the  am- 
bition, which  has  never  left  them,  of 
proving  to  the  world  that  the  geo- 
graphical position  of  their  home  made 
Chicago  an  agent  of  destiny.  Dr. 
Temple,  the  enterprising  stage  pro- 
prietor, returned  from  Washington  in 
December,  and,  with  a beaming  face, 
announced  that  he  had  secured  a 
regular  mail  route  between  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis.  This  arrangement, 
with  the  close  mail  relations  which 
existed  with  Detroit,  opened  up  to 
the  aspiring  young  town  the  vista  of 
fame,  standing  as  an  important  sta- 
tion in  a regular  route  from  the  At- 
lantic States  to  the  Mississippi  valley. 
Such  ardor  was  dampened  within  a 
fortnight,  however,  by  an  order  from 
the  Postmaster-General  discontinuing 
the  route  from  Green  Bay.  The  citi- 
zens protested  against  this  outrage 
against  a place  in  which  important 
government  works  were  progressing, 
whose  capacities  were  already  strained 
by  the  arrival  of  prospectors  and  pos- 
sible settlers,  and  which,  moreover, 
was  the  military  post  of  a portion 
of  the  Fifth  Regiment  of  United 
States  troops,  the  Chicago  soldiers 
being  cut  off  from  the  headquarters 
of  the  command  in  Green  Bay. 
Then,  also,  there  arose  an  incipient 
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rebellion  against  the  national  post- 
office  department  and  the  Danville 
postmaster,  for  no  reason  in  the 
world  than  that  the  mail  from  Wash- 
ington and  the  east  was  four  weeks  in 
coming  through  ! Already  Chicago 
was  protesting  against  the  slow  times, 
and  definitely  charged  the  jealous  of- 
ficial at  Danville  with  holding  back 
her  quota.  All  “important  docu- 
ments ” came  by  way  of  Danville,  in- 
stead of  by  Detroit.  Let  the  depart- 
ment reverse  the  order  ! Detroit  was 
a friend;  Danville  a jealous  enemy. 
The  mails  from  Detroit,  from  Niles 
and  Ottowa  were  regular  enough; 
why  not  those  from  Danville  ? Ah, 
ha  ! As  it  was  now,  the  quotations  of 
the  New  York  & Erie  canal  tolls,  pub- 
lished in  the  Albany  Argus , were  a 
month  old  before  they  reached  Chi- 
cago, and  the  townsmen  might  grow 
weary  of  shouting,  on  the  strength  of 
the  last  showing,  for  the  possible  Illi- 
nois & Michigan  canal.  But  the 
regulation  of  the  U.  S.  mails  -was 
something  which  the  energetic  peo- 
ple of  Chicago  could  not  accomplish 
in  time  for  the  rush  which  everyone 
knew  must  come  in  1834. 

It  did  happen,  however  “ just  in  the 
nick  of  time  ” — in  the  early  season  of 
1834,  when  the  hotels,  boarding- 
houses and  thrown-together  shanties 
of  the  town  were  overflowing  with 
emigrants,  when  the  surrounding 
prairie  was  dotted  with  encampments 
and  “ schooners,”  and  when  the  east- 
ern supply  of  prairie  schooners  could 
not  meet  the  demand  of  those  who 


wished  to  found  homes,  in  the  new 
lands  of  the  northwest — it  happened, 
I may  add,  through  the  labors  of  such 
men  as  Newberry  and  Dole,  the  Kin- 
zies,  Dr.  Temple,  Messrs.  Peck, 
Wright  and  other  “ pushers,”  that  a 
steamer  from  Buffalo  began  to  run 
regularly,  another  from  St.  Joseph, 
and  four  or  five  schooners  from  across 
the  lake — as  well  as  the  stage  twice  a 
week  from  Niles,  Mich.  An  examina- 
tion into  the  history  of  successful 
cities  and  citizens  will  often  reveal 
the  fact  that  things  do  happen  thus 
naturally  in  the  nick  of  time. 

Chicago  was  the  natural  gateway 
of  the  northwest  country  and  that 
was  now  wide  open.  Every  boat  and 
stage  brought  fresh  accessions  to  the 
vast  stock  in  hand.  Houses  and 
stores  were  springing  up  on  every 
side.  The  old  merchants  prospered; 
the  new  ones  got  their  start  in  life. 
Within  a year,  nearly  two  hundred 
new  buildings  were  erected,  and  a 
thousand  people  decided  to  look  no 
further.  As  the  rude  structures  con- 
tinued to  rise,  real  estate  went  up 
also,  and  a speculator  sprung  from 
every  lot.  The  result  of  this  feverish 
activity  in  endeavoring  to  furnish  any 
would-be  Chicagoan  with  transporta- 
tion facilities  and  with  a shelter  of 
some  kind  upon  his  arrival,  and  the 
apparent  success  in  making  it  so  in- 
teresting to  new  comers  that  they 
wanted  to  stay,  resulted  in  giving 
Chicago  a population  of  over  1,500 
people  in  1834,  as  against  400,  the 
previous  year. 
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SHREDS  AND  PATCHES. 

And  as  the  town  thus  increased 
fourfold  at  a bound,  privates  and  offi- 
cials alike  exerted  themselves  to  meet 
the  added  responsibilities.  Especi- 
ally was  the  street  commissioner  a 
hard-worked  functionary.  First,  dur- 
ing the  early  summer,  Mr.  Jones’ 
health  gave  out.  Another  citizen 
named  by  the  board  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  office  because  he  feared  the 
duties  were  too  great.  Finally,  after 
the  vacancy  had  been  filled,  and  the 
new  commissioner  had  strained  every 
nerve  in  driving  the  citizens  to  per- 
form sheer  impossibilities,  in  the  way 
of  keeping  the  streets  in  order  while 
the  epidemic  of  building  was  raging 
most  fearfully — while  a new  draw- 
bridge was  being  built  at  Dearborn 
street  and  the  old  structures  were 
being  repaired — while,  in  fact,  this 
rushing,  perspiring  individual  knew 
not  which  way  to  turn  in  his  whirl-a- 
gig  of  labor,  the  board  of  trustees 
was  seized  with  panic  over  the  threat- 
ened spread  of  cholera  westward  and 
charged  anew  upon  him.  To  cap 
the  climax  he  was  ordered  to  report 
all  his  smallest  doings  to  the  board — 
whereupon  he  reported  and  resigned 
in  the  same  breath.  Thus  was  fore- 
cast the  future  importance  of  Chi- 
cago’s board  of  public  works. 

A fire  department  was  also  in  pro- 
cess of  incubation,  during  the  fall  of 
1834.  In  September  “An  Ordinance  to 
Prevent  Fires”  was  adopted,  the 
town  was  divided  into  four  wards 
and  a fire  warden  appointed  for 


each  district.  During  the  succeed- 
ing month  another  law  went  into 
force,  making  each  warden  king  in 
his  own  district,  and  authorizing  him 
to  call  upon  any  townsman  for  assist- 
ance, either  in  passing  the  water 
buckets  or  any  other  way.  These  pre- 
cautions for  the  future  were  based 
upon  past  experience,  for  only  a few 
days  previous  to  the  passage  of  the 
ordinance  a fire  had  swept  away  four 
small  buildings  near  the  corner  of 
Lake  and  La  Salle  streets,  and  the 
want  of  suitable  officers  to  direct  the 
brigade  was  seriously  felt.  Prairie 
fires  had  also  been  raging  around  the 
town,  destroying  a new  barn  and 
quite  a quantity  of  hay,  only  two  miles 
distant.  It  is  understood  that  the 
Chicago  fire,  proper,  was  caused  by 
a live  coal,  which  fell  from  a shovel 
being  carried  from  one  building  to 
another.  It  was  therefore  made  a 
penal  offence  to  carry  brands  or  coals 
of  fire  through  the  streets,  except  in  a 
covered  fire-proof  vessel.  All  of  the 
most  vigorous  preliminaries  to  the  for- 
mation of  regular  town  departments,  as 
well  as  the  digging  of  the  first  public 
well,  north  of  the  river,  were,  accomp- 
lished under  the  presidency  of  John  H. 
Kinzie.  These  may  with  truth  be  called 
shreds  and  patches  of  the  town  gov- 
ernment. The  well,  for  instance, 
which  was  dug  and  stoned,  in  Kinzie’s 
Addition,  and  for  which  the  board  of 
trustees  paid  $95.50,  on  November 
10,  1834,  has  been  happily  christened 
the  first  of  Chicago’s  water  works. 

The  year  1835  is  a monumental 
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one  for  the  town  of  Chicago.  During 
that  eventful  year  the  United  States 
Government  opened  a land-office  in 
Chicago,  which  brought  another  flood 
of  farmers,  good  residents,  adventur- 
ers and  speculators — at  all  events  it 
made  business  and  increased  the  pop- 
ulation. A branch  of  the  Illinois  State 
Bank  was  established  in  Chicago,  the 
town  commenced  to  borrow  money 
on  its  own  responsibility — and  when 
these  two  statements  are  put  together 
it  may  not  seem  so  much  of  a coinci- 
dence that  John  H.  Kinzie  was  both 
president  of  the  bank,  as  well  as  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  town  trustees, 
that  Gurdon  S.  Hubbard  was  a trus- 
tee of  one  and  a director  of  the  other, 


and  that  those  most  prominent  in 
town  affairs  were  most  interested  in 
bank  affairs.  Furthermore,  during 
the  year  1835  a new  town  charter  was 
approved  and  enlarged;  a board  of 
health  and  a fire  department 
formed;  William  B.  Ogden  and  J. 
Young  Scammon  came  to  live  with  us 
and  improve  us,  and — in  a word — 
though  the  community  was  rushing 
into  a deep  financial  quagmire  and 
quicksand,  it  was  also  getting  into 
good  form  to  withstand  disaster  and 
assuming  definite  shape  as  a town. 
For  proof  of  which  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  succeding  pages. 

H.  G.  Cutler. 


CHARLES  FOLLANSBEE. 


In  the  first  published  directory  of 
Chicago,  appeared  the  name  of 
Charles  Follansbee,  merchant,  and 
for  nearly  fifty  years  thereafter  the 
same  name  appeared  regularly  in  the 
published  records  of  the  city’s  popu- 
lation. He  became  a resident  of  the 
unincorporated  village  of  Chicago  in 
1836,  and  lived  here  continuously  un- 
til the  summer  of  1887,  when  his  life 
work  ended,  and  one  of  the  most 
highly  esteemed  and  useful  pioneer 
residents  of  the  city  passed  away. 

One  of  the  old  time  sea  captains  of 
Massachusetts  was  Thomas  Follans- 
bee, who  married  Ann  Choate,  of  the 
famous  New  England  family  which 


gave  to  the  country  that  distin- 
guished lawyer,  statesman  and  ora- 
tor, Rufus  Choate.  One  of  the  sons 
of  Captain  Follansbee  was  Ebenezer 
Follansbee,  who  married  Clarissa 
Taft,  of  one  of  the  old  Massachusetts 
families.  He  learned  the  trade  of 
scythe  maker,  as  an  apprentice  of  the 
noted  Colonel  Paul  Whiting,  of 
Northbridge,  and  for  many  years 
thereafter  carried  on  an  extensive 
business  as  a manufacturer  at  Mill- 
bury,  Massachusetts. 

Charles  Follansbee  was  the  son  of 
Ebenezer,  and  was  born  at  Paxton, 
Worcester  county,  Massachusetts,  Oc- 
tober 14th,  1810.  He  was  given  a 
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good  English  education  and  then  be- 
came an  apprentice  in  his  father’s  es- 
tablishment at  Watertown,  New 
York,  to  which  place  the  elder  Fol- 
lansbee  had  removed  with  his  family- 
in  1820.  He  erected  at  Watertown  a 
large  factory,  in  which  his  son  was 
employed  until  he  was  twenty-five 
years  of  age.  The  latter  learned  the 
trade  to  which  his  father  had  always 
given  his  time  and  attention,  and  also 
became  a skilled  iron  worker  in  other 
lines.  He  was  of  an  enterprising 
turn  of  mind,  however,  and  in  his 
young  manhood  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  were  much  better  op- 
portunities for  building  up  fortunes 
in  some  of  the  rapidly  growing  west- 
ern towns,  than  in  one  of  the  smaller 
manufacturing  towns  of  New  York 
State. 

In  1835  he  married  Sally  Merriam 
Coburn,  a daughter  of  Hon.  Merrill 
Coburn,  of  Watertown,  and  a year 
later  persuaded  his  brother,  Alanson 
Follansbee,  to  emigrate  with  him  to 
Illinois.  With  Chicago  as  their  ob- 
jective point,  they  set  out  from  Wat- 
ertown to  travel  after  the  primitive 
fashion  of  those  days,  and  in  due 
course  of  time  reached  their  destina- 
tion. 

Whether  or  not  it  had  been  Mr. 
Follansbee’s  intention  to  engage  in 
manufacturing  in  Chicago  is  uncer- 
tain, but  when  he  arrived  here  he  dis- 
covered that  merchandising  was  the 
business  which  promised  the  best  re- 
sults, and  in  a short  time  he  had  ar- 
ranged to  open  up  a “general  store.” 


His  brother,  who  was  a baker  by 
trade,  opened  a bakery  in  the  rear  of 
the  store,  and  for  some  years  he  was 
also  well  known  among  the  pioneer 
business  men  of  Chicago.  At  a later 
date  he  removed  to  Milwaukee, 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life. 

The  father  and  mother  of  the  two 
young  men  also  came  west  at  a later 
date,  and  died  at  the  home  of  their 
son  Charles,  in  Chicago,  the  father 
being  at  the  time  of  his  death,  ninety 
years  of  age. 

Although  the  business  in  which 
Charles  Follansbee  engaged  when  he 
located  in  Chicago  was  one  in  which 
he  had  had  no  previous  experience, 
he  conducted  it  successfully  from  the 
start,  steered  clear  of  the  difficul- 
ties which  involved  many  western 
commercial  institutions  in  1837,  and 
gradually  developed  the  “ general 
store  ” into  a wholesale  grocery  es- 
tablishment, which  did  an  extensive 
business  for  many  years. 

During  this  time  he  allowed  him- 
self few  vacations,  and  his  labors  had 
the  effect  of  impairing  his  health  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  seek  rest  and  recreation  by 
going  abroad.  For  this  purpose  he 
retired  temporarily  from  business  in 
1854,  and  spent  a year  in  Europe.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  he  returned  to 
the  city,  and  turned  his  attention  to 
the  improvement  of  lands  and  city 
lots,  which  he  had  purchased  from 
time  to  time,  and  of  which  he  had  be- 
come a large  owner. 
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He  was  one  of  the  few  men  who 
reached  the  conclusion  early  in  the 
history  of  Chicago,  that  the  town  was 
destined  to  spread  over  a consider- 
able area  of  territory,  and  manifested 
his  faith  in  its  future  growth  by  pur- 
chasing what  was  then  looked  upon 
as  “out  of  town  realty.”  The  title 
of  the  ground,  upon  which  is  now  lo- 
cated that  famous  hostelry,  the 
Palmer  House,  in  the  heart  of  the  re- 
tail district  of  Chicago,  passed  from 
the  government  to  Mr.  Follans- 
bee,  and  from  him  to  its  present 
owner.  It  was  purchased  at  a time 
when  the  business  of  the  town  was 
mainly  confined  to  Water  Street,  and 
the  residence  which  Mr.  Follansbee 
erected  upon  it  was  looked  upon  as  an 
“out  of  the  way  place.”  It  was  so 
much  out  of  the  way,  that  when  it 
finally  caught  fire, it  burned  down  be- 
fore the  primitive  fire  department 
could  get  to  it,  and  Mrs.  Follansbee 
— still  living — laughingly  relates  that 
one  of  the  villagers,  who  happened 
along  in  time  to  remove  some  of  the 
household  effects,  thereby  saving 
them  from  being  destroyed  by  the 
fire,  remarked  that  “ any  one  who 
would  live  so  far  out  of  town  ought 
to  be  burned  out.” 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  city  from 
1836  to  1856,  had  brought  this  and 
other  reality  of  which  Mr.  Follansbee 
had  become  the  owner,  within  the 
business  limits,  and  its  substantial 
improvement  was  therefore  a matter 
to  which  he  turned  his  attention  with 
profit,  after  his  retirement  from  the 


mercantile  business.  He  appears  to 
have  experienced  genuine  pleasure  in 
adding  as  many  as  possible  to  the 
number  of  business  blocks  and  resi- 
dences in  the  city,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  was  adding  materially  to  his 
own  fortune,  through  and  by  means 
of  this  commendable  enterprise.  For 
several  years  he  gave  his  attention 
almost  entirely  to  this  work,  and  in 
all  he  erected  more  than  one  hundred 
buildings,  many  of  them  being  hand- 
some dwellings,  in  what  has  since  be- 
come one  of  the  choicest  residence 
portions  of  the  city. 

While  making  these  substantial  im- 
provements and  contributing  in  so 
large  a measure,  and  in  the  most 
practical  way  to  the  building  up  of 
the  city,  he  also  aided  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  various  industries,  and  in 
1865,  organized  the  banking  institu- 
tion of  C.  Follansbee  & Son,  with 
which  he  was  connected  up  to  1877. 

During  the  later  years  of  his  life 
he  did  not  engage  actively  in  busi- 
ness, but  courted  the  ease  and  enjoy- 
ment to  which  his  many  years  of 
earnest  and  successful  effort  entitled 
him,  and  which  his  ample  fortune 
provided  for.  Deeply  absorbed  in 
business  affairs  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  he  never  interested 
himself  to  any  considerable  extent  in 
politics.  Although  he  had  well  de- 
fined views  concerning  questions  of 
public  policy,  he  was  content  to  give 
expression  to  these  views  as  a private 
citizen,  and  allow  others  to  conduct 
public  affairs.  In  the  early  years  of 
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his  residence  in  Chicago,  he  partici- 
pated to  some  extent  in  the  conduct 
of  the  municipal  government,  and  in 
1846,  was  a candidate  for  the  mayor- 
alty of  the  city,  on  a ticket  which  re- 
ceived the  endorsement  of  both  the 
Whig  and  Democratic  parties. 

He  was  known,  however,  to  be 
throughly  American  in  his  ideas,  and 
opposed  to  the  government  of  his 
country,  and  particularly  of  Ameri- 
can cities,  to  too  great  an  extent  by 
the  foreign  element  of  those  cities. 
Chicago  had  by  that  time  a large 
foreign  population,  and  as  this  ele- 
ment was  led  to  believe  that  Mr.  Fol- 
lansbee  favored  making  twenty-one 
years  residence  in  the  United  States, 
a condition  precedent  to  the  exercise 
of  suffrage,  he  was  defeated.  This 
story  was  put  in  circulation  the  night 
before  election  and  accomplished  its 
purpose,  although  he  entertained  no 
such  sentiment  as  represented,  but 
on  the  contrary  was  liberal  in  his 
views  of  the  suffrage  question.  As  an 
alderman,  member  of  the  county 
board  of  supervisors,  and  in  various 
other  capacities,  he  was  influential  in 
securing  good  local  government,  but 
never  aspired  to  more  important  po- 
litical preferment,  and  had  little  taste 
for  the  turmoil  of  politics. 


Mr.  Follansbee’s  death  occurred  at 
his  home  in  this  city,  on  the  14th  of 
June,  1887,  fifty-one  years  from  the 
date  of  his  coming  to  the  village  of  a 
few  hundred  people,  which  was  then 
all  of  Chicago.  Among  the  many 
pioneers,  who  each  in  their  own  way, 
contributed  their  share  towards  lay- 
ing the  foundation  upon  which  a 
mighty  metropolis  has  been  built, 
none  labored  to  better  purpose  than 
did  he.  In  a modest  and  unpreten- 
tious way,  he  began  a business  career 
which  was  characterized  by  industry, 
integrity,  enterprise  and  steadfast- 
ness of  purpose,  and  which  was 
crowned,  as  it  deserved  to  be,  with 
success.  Increased  wealth  increased 
his  capacity  for  usefulness,  and  the 
public  benefitted  always  by  his  pros- 
perity. 

His  three  sons  are  all  residents  of 
Chicago,  and  prominently  identified 
with  its  business  interests,  while  the 
wife  of  his  young  manhood,  still  sur- 
vives to  carry  forward  the  religious, 
charitable,  and  benevolent  work  in 
which  she  has  for  many  years  taken 
a lively  interest. 

Howard  Louis  Co&ard. 
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JAMES  A.  MARSHALL. 


On  the  20th  of  April,  1832,  a young 
man  who  had  come  west  from  Og- 
densburg,  N.  Y.,  to  look  for  a busi- 
ness location,  walked  into  what  was 
termed  by  courtesy  a hotel,  in  the 
hamlet  known  as  Chicago,  and  wrote 
his  name  on  the  quire  of  foolscap 
paper  which  served  the  purpose  of  a 
hotel  register.  He  was  an  observing 
traveler  and  it  took  him  but  a short 
time  to  see  all  there  was  of  this  west- 
ern town.  There  was  a place  for  re- 
marks on  the  extemporized  hotel  re- 
gister, and  after  his  name,  the  young 
man  from  Ogdensburg,  chronicled 
his  impression  of  Chicago  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentence:  “This  might  be  a 
place  of  some  importance  but  the 
ground  is  too  low.” 

What  he  saw  as  he  stood  facing 
Lake  Michigan,  at  a little  distance 
from  the  mouth  of  a sluggish  and 
altogether  unattractive  stream,  was 
a broad  expanse  of  marsh  land, 
stretching  away  into  a prairie  which 
was  scarcely  more  inviting  in  its  ap- 
pearance. A group  of  block  houses 
which  was  pointed  out  to  him  as  Fort 
Dearborn,  and  a few  rather  shabby 
looking  buildings  “ designed  appa- 
rently to  serve  the  double  purpose  of 
stores  and  dwellings,”  completed  the 
picture. 

This  was  what  Mr.  James  Augustus 
Marshall  saw,  when  he  first  saw  Chi- 
8 


cago.  What  he  heard  at  the  same 
time,  was  not  the  hum  of  manufac- 
tories nor  the  din  of  commerce,  but 
the  croaking  of  innumerable  bull 
frogs — the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
marsh — who  seemed  to  Mr.  Marshall 
to  be  about  the  only  settlers, 
thoroughly  in  harmony  with  their 
surroundings. 

While  he  was  ready  to  admit  that 
under  more  favorable  circumstances, 
Chicago  might  become  a place  of 
some  consequence,  he  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  building  up  a town  here,  were  too 
great  to  be  overcome,  and  he  put 
himself  on  record  to  that  effect. 

This  was  Chicago’s  outlook  in 
1832,  as  it  appeared  to  an  intelligent 
young  man,  who  had  seen  enough  of 
the  world  to  be  a good  deal  of  a cos- 
mopolitan. The  same  gentleman  is 
to-day  watching  with  much  interest, 
the  preparations  which  are  being 
made  for  holding  a world’s  fair  in 
Chicago  in  1893.  A mammoth  ex- 
position ot  the  products  of  all  the 
nations  under  the  sun,  is  to  be 
thrown  open  at  that  time,  and  people 
are  to  come  here  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  to  see  it.  They  will  come  here 
to  be  entertained  in  a city  of  vast  ex- 
tent, of  enormous  wealth,  and  almost 
unlimited  resources,  which  has  sprung 
into  existence  under  the  magic  influ- 
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ences  of  American  civilization,  and  as 
a result  of  unparalleled  enterprise 
and  commercial  activity. 

From  an  unsightly  marsh  to  a mag- 
nificent city,  is  a wonderful  trans- 
ition, and  yet  such  is  the  change 
which  has  taken  place  under  the  eye 
of  the  courtly  old  gentleman- — now 
quite  willing  to  admit  that  in  early 
life  he  had  not  the  gift  of  prophesy — 
who  ventured  a prediction  relative  to 
the  future  of  Chicago,  fifty-eight 
years  ago. 

James  A.  Marshall  was  born  in  the 
city  of  London,  England,  June  12, 
1809.  His  father  was  Major  John 
Marshall,  an  officer  of  the  Third 
Light  Dragoon  Guards,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  King  George  III. 

In  1816,  Major  Marshall  came  to 
Canada,  where  he  was  assigned  to 
duty  at  Perth,  as  commander  of  the 
Royal  troops  stationed  at  that  post. 
The  assignment  was  not  altogether  to 
his  liking,  as  he  was  placed  in  a po- 
sition which  rendered  it  difficult  for 
him  to  give  his  children  proper  edu- 
cational training;  and  to  relieve  him- 
self of  this  embarrassment,  he 
resigned,  after  a time,  his  commission 
in  the  British  army,  and  removed 
from  Canada  to  the  United  States, 
locating  at  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

There  he  engaged  to  some  extent 
in  farming  and  gave  attention  also  to 
various  other  business  enterprises. 
James  A.  Marshall  began  attending 
school  at  Ogdensburg,  and  was 
passed  along  in  due  time  to  the  Belle- 
ville Academy,  one  of  the  noted  old 


time  educational  institutions  of 
northeastern  New  York. 

From  Belleville  he  went  to  the 
University  of  Maryland,  at  Baltimore, 
where  he  rounded  out  a liberal  edu- 
cation, studied  medicine  and  received 
his  degree  in  1831. 

In  the  spring  of  the  following  year 
he  determined  to  seek  a location  in 
one  of  the  Western  States,  and  it  was 
with  this  object  in  view  that  he  came 
to  Chicago  as  already  stated.  At  that 
time  he  had  not  fully  made  up  his 
mind  whether  he  would  engage  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession  or  enter 
upon  a business  career.  He  had 
come  west  with  the  fixed  purpose  of 
making  his  home  in  a section  of  the 
country  which  he  firmly  believed 
would  in  time  become  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  prosperous  portions 
of  the  United  States,  and  he  expected 
to  turn  his  attention  to  whatever 
promised  the  best  returns  for  honest 
effort. 

As  Chicago  presented  no  flattering 
inducements  to  him,  considered 
either  from  a business  or  professional 
stand-point,  he  stopped  here  but  a 
short  time,  embracing  the  earliest  op- 
portunity to  go  to  Navarino,  at  the 
head  of  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  where  he 
expected  to  find  some  friends  whom 
he  had  known  in  New  York  State. 

He  arrived  at  Navarino,  at  a time 
when  Colonel  Boyd,  the  Indian  agent 
at  that  point,  was  busy  disbursing 
the  government  annuities  to  six  or 
seven  thousand  Indians  who  had 
gathered  there  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
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ceiving  their  gifts  from  “the  great 
father  at  Washington,”  and  was 
called  upon  to  assist  in  the  work  of 
disbursement.  This  gave  him  an  in- 
teresting experience,  and  brought 
him  into  close  contact  with  some  of 
the  natives  of  the  “great  west.”  He 
became  much  interested  in  a study  of 
their  habits  and  customs,  and  had  a 
more  intimate  acquaintance  perhaps 
than  any  man  now  living  with  such 
distinguished  Indian  chieftains  as  Red 
Bird,  Black-Hawk,  and  Oceola.  He 
was  a witness  of  the  assassination  of 
Oceola — who  fell  a victim  to  his  own 
race,  on  account  of  his  pronounced 
friendship  for  the  white  settlers — saw 
Black-Hawk,  the  fiery  chief  of  the 
Sacs  and  Foxes,  a prisoner  on  his 
way  to  Washington,  to  be  held  as  a 
hostage  for  the  good  behavior  of  his 
subjects,  and  had  personal  knowledge 
of  many  other  incidents  of  historic 
interest,  in  connection  with  the  In- 
dian troubles  of  that  period  in  the 
northwest. 

Mr.  Marshall  remained  at  Navarino 
or  at  least  in  Wisconsin  two  years, 
during  a portion  of  the  time  acting 
as  quartermaster  of  subsistence  to 
the  troops  stationed  at  Forts  Howard 
I and  Winnebago.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  he  returned  to  Chicago,  to  find 
that  it  had  improved  very  materially 
since  his  first  visit  to  that  place  in 
1832.  He  noted  a considerable  in- 
crease  of  population,  a marked  ex- 
pansion of  business  and  a striking 
increase  of  commercial  activity.  New 
stores,  new  shops  and  new  tradesmen 


had  put  in  an  appearance,  and  among 
those  who  were  just  commencing 
business  in  a small  way,  were  several 
of  the  men  who  lived  long  enough  to 
be  classed  among  the  millionaires  of 
the  city. 

Notwithstanding  the  disadvantages 
of  its  location,  it  became  apparent  to 
him  that  Chicago  was  likely  to  be  “ a 
place  of  some  importance,”  and  he 
began  a residence  here,  which  has 
continued  fifty-six  years. 

Having  given  up  the  idea  of  prac- 
ticing medicine,  Mr.  Marshall  engaged 
successively  in  business  with  Philo 
Carpenter  and  Archibald  Clybourn, 
both  noted  pioneer  business  men  of 
Chicago.  With  the  latter  he  was  as- 
sociated in  the  construction  of  a por- 
tion of  the  Illinois  & Michigan  Canal, 
under  contracts  which  necessitated 
the  employment  of  a large  number  of 
men,  the  keeping  of  an  extensive  sys- 
tem of  accounts,  and  the  disburse- 
ments, at  regular  intervals,  of  con- 
siderable sums  of  money,  all  of  which 
was  under  the  personal  supervision  of 
Mr.  Marshall. 

The  years  of  1834,  1835  and  1836 
were  years  of  sufficient  prosperity  in 
Chicago  to  kindle  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  pioneers,  but  the  pinching  times 
of  the  following  year  had  a chilling 
effect  upon  their  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions. Money  became  an  exceedingly 
scarce  commodity,  and  the  ownership 
of  blocks  of  town  lots  did  not  mate- 
rially improve  the  standing  of  the 
wmstern  merchant  with  his  eastern 
creditors. 
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In  company  with  Mr.  Clybourn, 
Mr.  Marshall  had  planned  to  begin 
merchandising  on  an  extensive  scale 
at  about  the  time  this  period  of  de- 
pression commenced,  but  finding  it 
impossible  to  exchange  Chicago  realty 
for  New  York  merchandise,  they  were 
compelled  to  abandon  the  enterprise. 

In  1839  Mr.  Marshall  began  busi- 
ness for  himself,  introducing  the  sys- 
tem of  selling  merchandise  of  all 
kinds  at  public  auction.  He  was  en- 
gaged in  the  mercantile  business  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  until  1848, 
when  he  was  called  upon  to  take 
charge  of  a sale  of  what  was  known 
as  the  Illinois  & Michigan  Canal 
lands.  To  meet  the  indebtedness 
which  had  been  incurred  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  canal,  the  lands  which 
had  been  set  apart  for  the  purpose  by 
the  State  and  national  government, 
were  placed  on  the  market  by  a board 
of  commissioners,  to  be  sold  at  a pub- 
lic sale,  Mr.  Marshall  acting  as  the 
salesman.  Between  1848  and  1853 
the  sales  of  these  public  lands  wffiich 
he  conducted  from  time  to  time  ag- 
gregated between  three  and  four 
millions  of  dollars,  and  had  the  effect 
of  fixing  real  estate  values  to  a con- 
siderable extent,  and  also  of  establish- 
ing the  system  of  payments  which 
became  the  rule  in  realty  transactions 
generally  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Chicago. 

Soon  after  completing  the  sale  of 
the  canal  lands,  Mr.  Marshall  engaged 
in  general  real  estate  business,  and 
inaugurated  the  system  of  selling  pri- 


vate property  at  auction,  which  has 
since  become  so  prominent  a feature 
of  western  land  speculation.  In  this 
way  he  sold  nearly  two  million  dollars’ 
worth  of  Chicago  property  yearly,  at 
a time  when  such  property  changed 
hands  at  very  low  figures  compared 
with  the  present  day  values,  and  his 
plan  of  operation  was  wonderfully 
effective  in  stimulating  trade  and  pro- 
moting general  activity  in  business. 
In  the  early  history  of  the  city  his 
sales-days  were  “ red  letter”  days  in 
Chicago,  when  great  crowds  of  all 
sorts  of  people  came  together  to  listen 
to  the  witticisms  of  the  auctioneer,  to 
dine  at  his  expense,  and  to  make  pur- 
chases which  in  some  instances  con- 
stituted the  bases  of  fortunes. 

Although  he  abandoned  the  public 
sale  method  of  selling  realty  after 
some  years,  he  continued  in  the  gen- 
eral business  of  selling  real  estate,  in 
connection  with  insurance  and  money- 
loaning,  up  to  the  time  of  his  retire- 
ment from  active  wrork  a short  time 
ago.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  liv- 
ing in  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  comforts 
earned  by  years  of  business  activity. 

In  1888,  he  celebrated  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  his  marriage  to 
Rosanna  M.  Shattuck,.  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Marshall  are  said  to  be  the  only 
couple  now  living  who  were  married 
in  Chicago  as  early  as  1838. 

Seventy  years  ago,  soon  after  his 
father  located  at  Ogdensburg,  New 
York,  Mr.  Marshall  became  a member 
of  the  Methodist  church,  with  which 
he  has  since  affiliated,  and  he  enjoys 
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the  distinction  of  having  lived  as  a 
communicant  of  that  church  the  num- 
ber of  years  looked  upon  as  the 
allotted  age  of  man. 

Ordinarily,  he  has  taken  but  a mod- 
erate interest  in  politics,  but  in  two 
notable  Presidential  campaigns  his  in- 
terest has  been  quickened  to  the  point 
of  enthusiasm.  In  his  early  manhood 
he  was  a member  of  the  Whig  party, 
and  was  somewhat  active  in  advanc- 
ing the  interests  of  that  party  during 
the  first  few  years  of  his  residence  in 
Chicago.  He  was  an  enthusiastic 
supporter  of  the  first  Harrison  as  a can- 
didate for  the  Presidency  in  1840,  and 
almost,  if  not  quite,  as  enthusiastic  in 
his  support  of  the  second  Harrison  in 
1888,  when  he  became  actively  identi- 


fied with  the  famous  “Old  Tippecanoe 
Club  of  Chicago.” 

Still  in  possession  of  all  his  facul- 
ties, with  intellect  unimpaired  and  a 
memory  rarely  at  fault,  Mr.  Marshall 
has  come  to  be  looked  upon  by  those 
who  have  grown  up  about  him,  as  a 
cyclopaedia  of  information  relative  to 
Chicago  and  its  early  history. 

Always  a dry  wit,  he  has  gathered 
together  an  apparently  inexhaustible 
store  of  reminiscences  of  the  most  en- 
tertaining variety,  and  the  courtliness 
of  his  manner,  stamping  him  as  “a 
gentleman  of  the  old  school,”  makes- 
him  a conspicuous  figure  in  any  com- 
pany. 

Howard  Louis  Conard. 


JOSEPH  E.  BROWN. 


Among  those  who  came  to  Chicago 
in  time  to  participate  in  the  establish- 
ment of  its  first  city  government,  was 
Joseph  E.  Brown,  an  honored  and 
useful  citizen  of  the  city  for  more 
than  forty  years  thereafter.  He  was 
one  of  the  young  men  who  came 
west  in  search  of  fortune  at  that  early 
date,  whose  success  exceeded  their 
most  sanguine  expectations,  in  the 
same  proportion  that  the  growth  of 
the  city  exceeded  anything  predicted 
of  its  future  by  the  most  enthusiastic 
of  the  old  settlers. 

Mr.  Brown  was  born  in  Exeter, 
R.  I.,  January  21,  1814,  and  was  the 


son  of  Beriah  Brown,  a manufacturer 
of  woolens  at  that  place.  The  family 
to  which  he  belonged  was  one  which 
gave  to  New  England  some  of  the 
most  noted  of  its  early  manufacturers, 
merchants  and  public  benefactors. 
It  was  Moses  Brown  of  the  same  pa- 
rent stock,  who  aided  Samuel  Slater 
to  establish  the  first  cotton  manufac- 
tory in  the  United  States,  and  Nicho- 
las and  John  Carter  Brown,  manufac- 
turers and  merchants,  whose  munifi- 
cent gifts  to  Rhode  Island  College, 
laid  the  foundations  of  its  prosperity 
and  caused  its  name  to  be  changed 
to  Brown  University. 
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Joseph  Brown  received  a good 
business  education,  and  spent  a con- 
siderable portion  of  his  time  as  a 
boy,  working  with  his  grandfather, 
who  was  a carpenter  and  joiner  by 
trade.  By  this  means  he  acquired 
some  skill  in  the  use  of  tools  and  a 
limited  knowledge  of  building  opera- 
tions, which  he  afterward  turned  to 
good  account.  In  1834,  having  the 
New  England  boy’s  ambition  to  get 
away  from  home  and  see  something 
of  the  world,  he  made  a trip  to  the 
Southern  States  and  remained  a year 
or  more  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  where  he  be- 
gan work  regularly  as  a mechanic. 
Although  he  was  moderately  success- 
ful there  in  a business  way,  he  was  not 
satisfied  to  remain  in  Mobile  perma- 
nently, and  returned  to  his  old  home, 
in  1836.  The  same  year  he  came  to 
Chicago,  and  becoming  impressed 
with  its  rapid  growth  and  compre- 
hending its  importance  as  a trade 
centre,  he  decided  to  locate  here. 

The  demand  for  carpenters  and 
builders  was  just  at  that  time  very 
active,  and  although  he  had  never 
served  a regular  apprenticeship  at 
the  business,  and  his  education  had 
been  such  as  to  fit  him  better  for  work 
in  the  office  or  counting-room  than 
for  superintending  building  opera- 
tions, he  sought  the  kind  of  employ- 
ment which  was  to  be  most  readily 
secured,  and  which  promised  to  yield 
the  most  satisfactory  returns  for 
labor. 

Self-reliance  and  a fair  share  of  in- 
genuity, coupled  with  such  know- 


ledge of  the  carpenter’s  and  joiner’s 
trade  as  he  possessed,  enabled  him  to 
meet  the  demands  made  upon  him  as 
a builder  of  the  rude  structures  then 
being  erected  in  Chicago,  while  obser- 
vation and  practice  soon  made  him 
an  accomplished  workman.  His  la- 
bors in  this  field  were  so  well  re- 
warded, that  within  a year  he  was 
able  to  purchase  a lot  on  Clark  street, 
half  a block  from  where  the  Grand 
Pacific  Hotel  is  now  located,  on 
which  he  erected  a small  frame  house. 
He  then  returned  to  Connecticut, 
where  he  was  married  in  1837,  at 
Norwich,  to  Miss  Susan  L.  Kimball, 
the  daughter  of  a prosperous  Connec- 
ticut farmer.  With  his  young  wife  he 
came  back  to  Chicago,  and  together 
they  began  life  among  the  pioneers 
of  the  city. 

The  cottage  on  Clark  street  in 
which  the  young  couple  began  house- 
keeping, gave  place  in  time  to  a more 
pretentious  residence,  and  in  this  Mr. 
Brown  lived  with  his  family,  until 
shortly  before  the  fire  of  1871,  when 
it  was  given  up  to  meet  the  demand 
for  more  room,  which  came  from  the 
rapidly  increasing  business  interests. 
The  same  lot  now  covered  by  a mag- 
nificient  fire-proof  building,  is  still 
the  property  of  Mrs.  Brown. 

For  something  like  a dozen  years 
after  he  came  to  Chicago  Mr.  Brown 
worked  at  his  trade,  and  in  this  capac- 
ity he  took  an  important  part  in  the 
actual  and  material  building  of 
the  old  city  of  Chicago. 

At  the  end  of  that  time,  his  health 
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having  become  impaired  to  some  ex- 
tent, he  abandoned  active  building 
operations  and  became  associated 
with  I.  H.  Burch  & Co.,  in  the  bank- 
ing business.  He  retained  his  con- 
nection with  this  firm  as  along  as  it 
continued  in  business,  and  was  thus 
brought  into  prominence  as  a mana- 
ger of  important  monetary  interests- 
After  a time  Mr.  Burch  went  abroad, 
and  left  his  entire  financial  interests 
in  Mr.  Brown’s  charge,  while  many 
other  trusts  of  a like  character  were 
committed  to  his  care. 

In  company  with  Thomas  Church 
and  others,  he  organized  The  Fire- 
men’s Insurance  Company,  with 
which  he  was  also  connected  several 
years  as  an  officer  and  employe.  All 
his  business  transactions  were  charac- 
terized by  the  strictest  integrity  and 
the  most  scrupulous  honesty.  While 
he  was  noted  for  conservatism  in  the 
conduct  and  management  of  financial 
affairs,  his  keen  foresight  and  good 
judgment  led  him  to  invest  largely  in 
Chicago  real  estate,  and  these  invest- 
ments almost  without  exception 
proved  to  be  very  judicious  ones. 


When  he  abandoned  his  Clark 
street  house,  he  built  a handsome 
residence  in  the  west  division  of  the 
city,  and  there  he  died  on  the  8th  of 
March,  1879,  leaving  a large  estate, 
which  represented  the  accumulations 
of  his  business  life  in  Chicago. 
Strong  hands,  a clear  head,  tireless 
energy  and  a correct  idea  of  the  im- 
portance of  economy  and  honesty  to 
the  young  man  who  seeks  to  build  up  a 
fortune,  constituted  the  sum  total  of 
his  capital  at  the  beginning  of  his 
business  career,  and  the  success 
which  he  achieved  demonstrates  and 
emphasizes  the  value  of  such  endow- 
ments. 

For  over  forty  years  Mr.  Brown 
was  a member  of  the  Clark  Street 
Methodist  Church,  and  much  of  the 
time  one  of  its  officials.  The  pastor 
of  this  church  in  1839,  was  Rev. 
Hooper  Crews,  and  forty  years  later 
the  venerable  pastor  preached  the 
funeral  discourse  over  the  remains 
of  his  early  parishoner,  Mr.  Brown. 

Howard  Louis  Conard. 
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WILLIAM  CLEMSON. 


William  Clemson,  who  died  in  the 
early  days  of  this  year,  left  a deep 
and  lasting  impress  upon  the  history 
of  American  manufactures;  as  he  also 
left  an  honored  name  and  grateful 
memories  in  the  community  of  which 
he  was  a part.  He  came  to  America 
when  a youth,  and  his  high  reputa- 
tion and  material  prosperity  came  as 
the  rewards  of  unusual  natural  abil- 
ities, industriously  applied.  He  was 
born  in  Warwickshire,  England,  in 
1821.  Originally,  the  Clemson  fam- 
ily was  of  Teutonic  extraction,  and 
in  North  Germany,  its  original  home, 
was  known  as  “ Clems’  sons.”  Mr. 
Clemson’s  ancestors  settled  in  Eng- 
land in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in 
that  country  the  name  took  the  form 
Clemson,  i.  e.,  “ Clem’s  son,”  or  sons 
or  descendants  of  Clem,  a supposed 
tutelary  divinity  or  genii  of  smiths 
or  armorers,  who  were  regarded  as 
individuals  of  the  first  importance  in 
those  militant  times.  The  parents 
of  William  Clemson  were  William 
and  Jane  Clemson,  both  of  whom 
were  of  English  birth  and  descent. 
They  were  strict  Calvinists,  and 
brought  up  their  children  in  the 
rigid  principles  of  religion  and  mor- 
ality which  distinguish  that  sect. 
William’s  schooling  was  obtained  in 


England,  and,  although  elementary, 
was  very  thorough.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  it  terminated,  and  the  young 
lad  was  apprenticed  to  his  father’s 
trade — the  manufacture  of  steel  wire, 
which  was  then  more  remunerative 
than  almost  any  other  handicraft. 
The  elder  Clemson  was  a superior 
workman,  and  also  somewhat  of  an 
inventor,  and  his  son  had  the  double 
advantage  of  inheriting  his  mechan- 
ical talents  and  being  practically 
brought  up  in  his  trade  under  his 
experienced  eye.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  William,  having  served 
his  full  time  as  an  apprentice,  and  hav- 
ing likewise  filled  his  legal  measure 
of  obligation  to  his  parents,  yielded 
to  a desire  to  see  more  of  the  world, 
and,  if  possible,  improve  his  condition. 
He  sailed  for  America,  and  arrived  in 
Boston  in  1842,  naturally  expecting  to 
obtain  work  at  his  trade,  but  finding 
that  the  manufacture  of  wire  was 
scarcely  in  existence  at  that  time,  he 
accepted  an  offer  of  employment  in 
the  saw  manufactory  of  Messrs.  Welch 
& Griffiths,  of  Arlington,  Mass.,  where 
he  spent  two  years. 

He  then  formed  a partnership  with 
a fellow  workman,  and  together  they 
began  the  manufacture  of  saws  in  a 
small  shop  of  their  own.  Hampered 
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by  the  lack  of  capital,  not  possess- 
ing enough  at  first  to  carry  out  even 
their  simplest  ideas,  the  young  men 
had  a hard  struggle  for  some  time, 
and  their  progress  was  painfully  slow; 
but,  as  in  many  similar  instances,  the 
very  necessities  of  the  case  proved  ad- 
vantageous. Young  Clemson,  as  has 
been  said,  inherited  considerable 
genius  in  mechanics.  He  also  pos- 
sessed an  unusual  taste  for  experi- 
ment and  research.  Working  faith- 
fully and  earnestly  with  these  talents, 
he  was  early  successful  in  devising  an 
apparatus  for  automatically  and  si- 
multaneously flattening  and  temper- 
ing saws,  which,  after  seven  years’ 
operation,  was  patented  in  1854.  This 
invention  saved  nine-tenths  of  the  dif- 
ficult process  of  straightening  with 
the  hand  hammer.  Two  years  later 
he  perfected  a grinding  machine,  that 
is  equally  labor-saving  and  conducive 
of  better  work.  From  that  date  to 
the  end  of  his  life  he  never  relaxed 
his  efforts  to  perfect  his  original  in- 
ventions; and  thirty-five  patents  for 
improved  methods  or  machinery  for 
making  better  and  cheaper  saws 
granted  him,  attest  his  diligence. 
Mr.  Clemson’s  inventions  and  im- 
provements revolutionized  the  old- 
fashioned  methods  of  manufacturing 
saws,  and  through  them  their  me- 
chanical production  at  the  present 
time  is  on  a scale  of  magnitude  and 
perfection  of  which  the  enterprising 
young  inventor  could  scarcely  have 
dreamed  when  laboring  in  poverty  to 
achieve  his  first  success.  So  radi- 


cally and  completely  has  the  manu- 
facture of  saws  been  changed  and  ex- 
tended by  the  genius  and  labors  of 
Mr.  Clemson  that  he  is  in  reality  the 
father  of  this  important  industry  in 
America. 

In  i860,  Mr.  Clemson  formed  a 
partnership  with  Mr.  E.  P.  Wheeler 
and  the  Hon.  E.  M.  Madden,  of  Mid- 
dletown, well-known  capitalists,  un- 
der the  style  of  Wheeler,  Madden  & 
Clemson.  Later,  the  firm  was  re-or- 
ganized under  the  corporate  name  of 
the  Wheeler,  Madden  & Clemson 
Manufacturing  Company,  and  is  still 
conducted  under  that  title,  although 
all  three  of  the  original  members  are 
dead.  The  business  of  the  company 
now  extends  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  Canada,  Australia  and 
South  America,  and  is  steadily  in- 
creasing. For  many  years  this  indus- 
try has  been  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant in  Middletown,  where  the  exten- 
sive works  of  the  company  are  located, 
and  has  given  remunerative  employ- 
ment to  a large  force  of  skilled  work- 
men, who  comprise  some  of  the  best 
and  most  intelligent  citizens  of  that 
thriving  town. 

In  1845  Mr.  Clemson  married  Miss 
Amelia  Wright,  a young  lady  who 
had  resided  in  Arlington,  Mass.,  from 
her  girlhood.  This  marriage  resulted 
in  five  children,  all  of  whom  are  now 
living.  Three  of  them  are  sons,  now 
in  man’s  estate  who  have  already 
shown  that  they  possess  their  father’s 
genius  to  a remarkable  degree.  They 
were  carefully  trained  by  Mr.  Clem- 
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son,  and  their  practical  talents  have 
been  developed  to  such  an  extent  that 
for  some  time  before  his  death  they 
were  his  valuable  assistants,  and  are 
at  present  engaged  in  improving  and 
extending  the  great  industry  of 
which  he  is  the  founder.  Mrs.  Clem- 
son  died  in  1885,  and  in  1887  Mr. 
Clemson  was  again  married,  to  Miss 
Esther  M.  Smith,  daughter  of  Jacob 
M.  Smith,  of  Middletown.  One  son 
was  born  to  this  union.  Almost 
wholly  absorbed  by  his  business  du- 
ties and  responsibilities,  Mr.  Clem- 
son never  engaged  in  politics  nor 
sought  office,  although  he  served  sev- 
eral terms  in  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  Middletown.  He  was  an  eclectic 
in  politics,  and  prefered  to  support 
the  best  man,  irrespective  of  party. 
He  was  a member  of  Hoffman  Lodge, 
Free  Masons,  and  for  some  years  at- 
tended quite  regularly  upon  its  com- 
munications. 

Mr.  Clemson  commenced  failing 
about  a year  before  his  death,  and  by 
extended  trips,  and  securing  the  best 
medical  advice,  he  attempted  to  stay 
the  ravages  of  disease — catarrh  of  the 
stomach — but  without  avail.  He 
gradually  grew  worse,  and  on  Janu- 
ary 12,  1890,  passed  away.  His  loss 
was  recognized  as  that  of  the  public 


at  large,  for  he  had  been  in  all  re- 
spects a worthy  and  exemplary  citi- 
zen. Simple  in  his  tastes  and 
thoroughly  devoted  to  his  interesting 
family,  he  found  his  greatest  pleasure 
in  the  quietude  of  his  home  circle. 
By  the  people  of  Middletown,  among 
whom  he  lived  so  long,  his  memory  is 
held  in  high  esteem,  which  is  well 
voiced  by  the  following,  from  the  lo- 
cal press  of  Middletown : “ Mr.  Clem- 

son was  a good  citizen  in  every 
respect.  He  was  quiet  and  somewhat 
retiring  in  disposition,  so  that  people 
had  to  know  him  in  order  to  appre- 
ciate his  worth.  To  those  who  en- 
joyed his  friendship  he  was  ever 
genial  and  companionable.  He  was 
a thorough  master  of  his  business, 
and  in  his  early  days  devoted  his 
mind  largely  to  the  invention  -and  de- 
velopment of  appliances  for  its  aid. 
In  his  domestic  life  he  was  an  indul- 
gent parent  and  a devoted  husband. 
His  death  will  be  deeply  regretted  by 
a large  circle  of  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances. While  he  had  no  church  con- 
nections, he  inclined  toward  the  Epis- 
copal faith,  and  gave  liberally  of  his 
money  to  the  support  of  Grace 
Church,  as  well  as  to  all  charitable 
objects.” 

Geo.  Williams  Travers. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 
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The  thoughtful  reader  of  this  issue  cannot 
but  compare  in  his  mind  two  articles  that 
bear  upon  the  same  subject — Col.  Cantwell’s 
“ Pre-Columbian  Discoveries  of  America,” 
and  Prof.  Chapman’s  “ Our  American 
Aborigines.”  Both  writers  traverse  in  many 
respects  the  same  ground,  with  diverse  pur- 
poses in  mind — one  to  show  that  the  Irish- 
man was  ahead  of  Columbus  upon  the  new 
world  soil,  and  the  other  to  account  for  the 
presence  of  the  native  Indian.  The  conclu- 
sions to  w’hich  both  are  led  show  how  little 
of  actual  demonstration  we  have  touching 
some  of  these  great  questions  of  historical  in- 
terest. The  incident  related  by  both  of  the 
rescue  of  the  Welsh  minister,  serves  to  point 
more  directly  the  common  ground  upon  which 
the  writers  have  stood  in  making  their  in- 
quiries and  investigations. 


The  first  meeting  held  by  the  Oneida  His- 
torical Society  at  Utica,  after  the  summer 
vacation,  was  full  of  interest.  Hon.  C.  W. 
Hutchinson  presided.  Dr.  M.  M.  Bagg,  the 
librarian,  announced  that  since  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  society  there  had  been  presented 
to  it  20  bound  volumes,  120  pamphlets,  30 
MSS.,  documents,  etc.,  6 relics  and  works  of 
art,  and  about  75  Indian  relics  by  Hon.  C. 
W.  Hutchinson.  The  most  valuable  book 
received,  said  Dr.  Bagg,  was  a catalogue  of 
the  collection  of  colonial  laws  of  America  pre- 
sented to  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsyl- 
vania by  the  late  Charlemagne  Tower,  which 
is  sumptuously  printed  and  preceded  by  a 
biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  Tower  by  his  son. 
Among  the  documents  of  interest  was  a cata- 
logue of  the  officers  and  students  of  Hamil- 
ton College  for  1828,  with  the  names  of  five 
officers  and  forty-six  students.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  a single  sheet,  about  12  by  14  inches, 
printed  on  one  side;  also  the  reports  of  the 
transactions  of  the  grand  lodge  of  masons  of 


the  State  of  New  York  for  the  years  1880  to 
1889.  furnished  by  Edward  M.  L.  Ehlers, 
grand  secretary.  General  Darling  announced 
that  an  album  had  been  presented  to  the 
society  by  Col.  J.  T.  Watson,  of  Clinton,  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  the  photographs  of 
the  members  of  the  society. 

Gen.  Charles  W.  Darling,  corresponding 
secretary,  presented  the  following  communi- 
cation: 

Thousand  Island  Park,  ) 
Sept.  16,  1890.  f 

Hon.  C.  W.  Hutchinson,  Vice-President 
Oneida  Historical  Society: 

My  Dear  Sir — You  are  aware  that  your  late 
uncle,  Hon.  Peter  G.  Webster,  of  Fort  Plain, 
left  a miscellaneous  collection  made  up  of  In- 
dian implements,  weapons  and  curiosities, 
mineral  specimens,  and  many  other  articles 
of  value  to  a museum  or  historical  collection. 
The  heirs  of  Mr.  Webster’s  estate,  viz.,  his 
widow,  Mrs.  Amelia  P.  Webster,  of  Brook- 
lyn; Mrs.  Helen  W.  Kimball,  of  Parsons, 
Kan.;  Miss  Isabella  C.  Webster,  and  Mrs. 
Joshua  Webster,  of  Fort  Plain,  unite  in  ten- 
dering this  collection,  including  the  cases  in 
which  it  is  kept,  to  the  Oneida  Historical 
Society.  The  property  is  at  Fort  Plain,  in 
charge  of  J.  P.  Grant,  executor  of  the  estate, 
who  will,  upon  presentation  of  this  letter, 
allow  the  same  to  be  inspected  and  removed 
ff  your  society  desires  to  avail  itself  of  this 
offer.  Will  you  kindly  lay  the  matter  before 
the  society,  and  let  me  know  at  Parsons, 
Kan.,  as  soon  as  convenient,  whether  the  col- 
lection will  be  accepted  ? 

Very  truly  yours, 

C.  HJ  Kimball. 

The  generous  proposition  contained  there- 
in was  accepted  with  thanks,  and  the  chair- 
man and  Dr.  Bagg  were  authorized  to  visit 
Fort  Plain  and  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
secure  the  collection. 
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The  question  of  a new  building  for  the  so- 
ciety was  considered  at  some  length,  but 
nothing  definite  agreed  upon.  General  Dar- 
ling referred  to  the  mutilation  of  the  Steuben 
monument  by  relic  hunters,  and  said  that 
the  society  should  take  some  interest  in  it. 
Although  the  society  had  no  particular 
authority  in  the  matter,  he  said,  it  would  be 
proper  to  appoint  a committee  to  ascertain 
the  amount  of  damage  done,  and  to  devise 
ways  and  means  to  prevent  its  further  in- 
jury. He  moved  that  a committee  consisting 
of  Rev.  Daniel  Ballou,  P,  C.  J.  DeAngelis, 
John  C.  Schreiber,  Dr.  C.  B.  Tefft  and  ex- 
Supervisor  L.  G.  Wauful,  of  Trenton,  be  ap- 
pointed, with  authority  to  visit  the  monu- 
ment and  report  to  the  society.  The  motion 
was  carried.  Mr.  Hutchinson  suggested 
that  it  would  be  proper  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  German  societies  of  New  York  city, 
which  helped  erect  the  monument,  to  its  con- 
dition, and  ask  their  co-operation  in  its  pro- 
tection. Mr.  Ballou  asked  if  any  plan  for 
protecting  the  monument  had  been  thought 
of.  Mr.  White  spoke  of  an  iron  fence.  Mr. 
Hutchinson  said  that  a fence  would  not  be  a 
protection,  but  that  vandals  who  defaced  the 
monument  should  be  prosecuted.  They  had 
begun  on  the  destruction  of  the  Oriskany 
monument,  but  a reward  of  $250  offered  for 
their  conviction  had  stopped  it. 

An  organization  has  been  formed  in  Wash- 
ington City  under  the  name  of  the  “ Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution.”  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  secure  and  preserve  the  historical 
spots  of  America,  and  to  erect  thereon  suit- 
able monuments  to  perpetuate  the  memories 
of  the  heroic  deeds  of  men  and  women  who 
aided  the  revolution  and  created  constitu- 
tional government  in  America.  Mrs.  Ben- 
jamin Harrison  has  been  elected  President- 
General  of  the  society,  and  Mrs.  Flora 
Adams  Darling  Vice-President  at  Large  in 
charge  of  organization.  The  first  undertak- 
ing by  the  society  will  be  the  completion  of 
the  monument  to  the  memory  of  Mary 


Washington.  Resolutions  have  been  adopted 
favoring  the  passage  of  the  bill  introduced 
in  the  House  by  Representative  Sherman,  of 
New  York,  arranging  for  the  marking  by  the 
government  of  the  historical  spots  of  the 
revolution;  setting  apart  October  nth  as  the 
permanent  anniversary  or  meeting  day  of 
the  society  in  commemoration  of  the  discov- 
ery of  America,  and  requesting  that  a special 
building  or  space  be  set  aside  in  the  World’s 
Columbian  Exposition  for  the  exhibition  of 
relics  and  other  things  illustrative  of  the 
period  of  the  American  revolution,  under  the 
care  of  the  lady  managers,  which  exhibit 
shall  afterward  be  brought  to  Washington 
city,  and  be  permanently  continued  there. 


The  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Laming- 
ton,  Somerset  county,  New  Jersey,  was  cele- 
brated on  October  8th.  This  church  is 
famous  among  Presbyterians  throughout  the 
country,  not  only  for  its  age,  but  also  for  the 
distinguished  men  in  church  history  and 
public  life  who  have  risen  from  its  pulpit  and 
its  congregation.  During  its  entire  century 
and  a half  it  has  had  only  seven  pastors,  but 
has  sent  seventeen  young  men  into  the  min- 
istry— an  unprecedented  record,  which  makes 
it  the  banner  church  of  the  State,  if  not  of 
the  entire  denomination.  The  anniversary 
celebration  was  attended  by  nearly  every 
minister  and  many  laymen  in  the  Elizabeth 
Presbytery.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Mancius  H.  Hut- 
ton, of  New  Brunswick,  delivered  an  oration 
on  “ The  Flight  of  Time,”  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
K.  P.  Ketcham,  of  Plainfield,  gave  a highly 
interesting  address  on  “ The  Influence  of  the 
Country  Church.” 

Representatives  from  Chicago  recently 
visited  Washington  county,  Kentucky,  and 
bought  of  Henry  Reed  the  log  cabin  in  which 
Abraham  Lincoln  lived  as  a boy,  and  where 
his  father  was  married  to  Nancy  Hanks,  the 
certificate  being  preserved  there  yet  in  the 
county  clerk’s  office.  The  price  paid  for  the 
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cabin  was  $1,000.  The  cabin  will  be  taken 
to  Chicago  to  be  exhibited  at  the  World’s 
Fair. 

A meeting  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Louisiana  Historical  Association  was  re- 
cently held  in  Howard  Memorial  Library, 
New  Orleans.  General  William  Miller  Owen, 
Chairman,  of  the  Archives  Committee,  re- 
ported that  all  of  President  Davis’s  papers, 
books,  manuscripts,  etc.,  would  be  placed  in 
the  custody  of  the  association  as  soon  as 
the  building  is  completed.  These  are  as 
follows: 

Two  thousand  original  letters  and  tele- 
grams, 200  pamphlets  on  war  subjects,  125 
volumes  of  Congressional  Records,  100  volumes 
(bound)  on  the  war,  forty  volumes  “ Rebel- 
lion records,”  President’s  message  book, 
(1861-5,)  two  President’s  letter  books,  (1861-5,) 
seven  scrap-books,  (1861-5,)  a file  of  General 
Lee’s  letters,  (1864,)  and  twenty-six  volumes 
of  an  encyclopedia. 

These  are  very  valuable  papers.  They  re- 
late to  the  conduct  of  the  war,  reports  of  bat- 
tles, diplomatic  reports,  etc.,  and  it  is  proper 
that  they  should  be  permanently  preserved 
in  some  place  of  general  public  access. 


In  a recent  issue  we  gave  the  full  text  of  a 
declaration  made  by  Wilford  Woodruff,  presi- 
dent of  the  Church  of  Latter  Day  Saints,  that 
polygamy  was  a thing  of  the  past;  that  it 
was  neither  permitted  nor  advised,  and  that 
plural  marriages  would  not  be  performed 
thereafter.  The  church,  in  its  official  capac- 
ity, has  now  ratified  that  declaration.  A 
press  dispatch  from  Utah,  under  date  of 
October  6th,  says:  “At  the  general  confe- 

rence of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter 
Day  Saints  this  morning,  the  official  declara- 
tion of  President  Woodruff  forbidding  in  the 
future  any  marriage  in  violation  of  the  laws 
of  the  land,  was  read  before  an  audience 
numbering  10,000  persons,  including  the 
apostles  and  bishops  and  leading  elders  of 
the  church,  who,  by  unanimous  vote,  recog- 


2 68 

nized  the  authority  of  the  president  to  issue 
the  manifesto  and  accepted  it  as  binding. 
George  Q.  Cannon  publicly  announced  his 
indorsement  of  the  manifesto  and  his  recog- 
nition of  the  supremacy  of  the  laws  that  had 
been  declared  constitutional  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  The  conference 
also  readopted  the  original  Articles  of  Faith, 
among  which  is  this:  ‘ We  believe  in  being 
subject  " to  kings,  presidents,  rulers,  and 
magistrates  in  obeying,  honoring,  and  sus- 
taining the  law.’  The  action  taken  to-day 
settles  the  vexed  question  of  polygamy  and 
places  an  effectual  bar  against  future  polyga- 
mous marriages  in  Utah.  It  is  the  most  im- 
portant step  taken  by  the  church  for  more 
than  a quarter  of  a century.” 


There  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  good 
faith  of  this  declaration.  The  handwriting 
on  the  wall  has  been  read  of  all  men  for  a 
long  while,  and  the  leaders  of  the  Mormon 
church  are  not  behind  their  neighbors  in 
shrewdness  or  common  sense.  They  saw 
that  either  this  dead  load  of  immorality  must 
now  go  overboard,  or  else  the  church  must 
go  down  before  the  advance  of  civilization 
and  the  hard  taskmastership  of  the  national 
law.  Of  the  action  of  the  conference,  Presi- 
dent Woodruff  himself  says:  “ The  action  is 

conclusive.  The  church  has  no  disposition 
to  violate  the  laws  or  defy  the  government. 
The  revelation  of  God  requires  us  to  obey  the 
constitutional  laws  of  the  land.  Judge  Zane 
has  recognized  the  action  of  the  church  as 
sincere  and  final,  and  has  rescinded  the  rule 
excluding  Mormon  aliens  from  naturaliza- 
tion.” Governor  Thomas  says:  “ The  mani- 
festo of  the  president  of  the  church  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  Conference.  It  comes  with 
the  force  of  a new  revelation,  and  whatever 
doubts  may  have  existed  as  to  the  purpose 
and  effect  of  the  manifesto,  as  first  sent  out, 
they  now  seem  to  be  removed.  The  Gentiles 
rejoice  that  the  contest  begun  so  many  years 
ago  against  polygamy  has  finally  triumphed, 
for  they  believe  that  never  again  will  poly- 
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gamy  flourish  on  American  soil.  It  has  been 
buried  never  to  be  resurrected.  This  is  the 
most  important  event  that  has  occurred  in 
the  Mormon  church  in  years,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved it  will  result  in  greatly  advancing  the 


material  interests  and  prosperity  of  the  Ter- 
ritory. The  country  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  triumph  of  the  Christian  home  in 
Utah.” 


AMONG  THE  BOOKS. 


“ On  the  War  Path  : A Journey  Over  the 
Historic  . Grounds  of  the  Late  Civil 
War.”  By  Major  J.  O.  Kerbey,  U.  S.  Con- 
sul at  Para,  author  of  “ The  Boy  Spy.” 
Published  by  Donohue,  Henneberry  & Co., 
Chicago. 

Major  Kerbey  impresses  it  upon  his  reader 
in  the  opening  lines,  that  he  has  not  set  out 
to  tell  a “War  story” — a species  of  literary 
lahor  he  seems  to  feel  is  already  somewhat 
overdone.  All  that  he  knows  about  the 
war,  he  continues,  was  related  in  the  work 
sent  forth  over  his  name  some  time  since. 
The  reception  accorded  “ The  Boy  Spy,”  and 
some  incidental  points  in  connection  there- 
with,led  him  to  make  the  journey — “ a news- 
paper scout,”  he  calls  it — described  in  the 
volume  at  hand.  From  Fortress  Monroe  via 
the  Peninsula  to  Richmond  and  Fredericks- 
burg; thence  over  the  exact  ground  covered 
by  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  its  march  to 
Gettysburg;  via  the  upper  fords  of  the  Rap- 
pahannock to  Manasses  and  Ball’s  Bluff; 
thence  over  the  Potomac  at  Point  of  Rocks  to 
Frederick,  Antietam,  South  Mountain,  Get- 
tysburg— this  is  the  territory  through  which 
this  “ war-trail”  of  a later  day,  was  followed. 
The  story  of  these  wanderings  and  the  dis- 
coveries and  investigations  made  en  route,  is 
well  told,  and  the  volume  is  one  that  can  be 
read  wilh  interest  even  by  those  not  especi- 
ally interested  in  all  the  war  questions  and 
controversies  touched  upon.  “ The  only 
motive  that  prompts  me  to  this  work,”  says 
the  author,  “springs  from  an  honest  and 
sincere  desire  to  put  in  permanent  form,  for 
the  master-builder  or  future  historian,  some 


strains  that  may  be  used  in  the  mortar  that 
cements  the  coming  monumental  history  of 
this  period.” 

“ A Shqrt  History  of  Mexico.”  By  Arthur 
Howard  Noll.  Published  by  A.  C.  Mc- 
Clurg  & Co.,  Chicago.  ($i). 

The  rapidly  extending  lines  of  communi- 
cation opening  between  our  country  and 
Mexico,  and  the  increasing  investment  of 
American  money,  enterprise  and  brains  in 
the  republic  south  of  the  Rio  Grande,  makes 
it  necessary  that  knowledge  of  that  country 
should  be  scattered  forth  with  a free  hand; 
and  such  information  as  that  contained  in 
the  volume  above  named,  is  timely,  and  of 
the  greatest  value.  Most  of  the  books  that 
have  appeared  in  answer  to  this  new  de- 
mand, have  been  of  travel  or  as  guides  to 
tourists,  while  the  real  history  of  the  coun- 
try has  been  hardly  touched.  The  informa- 
tion covered  in  this  little  volume  embraces 
the  entire  field  of  Mexican  history,  condens- 
ing into  useable  shape  all  that  Prescott  him- 
self has  been  able  to  say.  Beginning  with 
the  earliest  Aztec  civilization  in  Mexico,  it 
gives  an  epitome  of  all  that  is  clearly  known 
regarding  that  somewhat  cloudy,  but  ever 
fascinating  period  of  history;  sketches  rap- 
idly the  events  of  the  Spanish  Conquest;  de- 
tails the  rise  and  fall  of  the  First  and  Second 
Empires,  culminating  in  the  death  of  Maxi- 
millian,  and  ends  with  Mexico  as  a Republic. 
The  descriptions  of  the  Mexico  of  to-day  are 
sufficiently  full  for  the  needs  of  the  average 
tourist,  while  the  compact  presentation  of 
the  whole  history  of  ■ the  country  makes  the 
book  suited  to  the  needs  not  only  of  tourists, 
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but  of  the  general  reader  as  well.  It  is  also 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  needs  of  libraries  as 
a reference  book,  being  supplied  with  a well- 
made  and  copious  index. 

“ Horace  Greeley,  the  Editor.”  By  Fran- 
cis Nicols  Zabriskie.  Published  by  Funk 
& Wagnalls,  New  York.  (In  American 
Orators  and  Reformers’  Series). 

The  bronze  monument  recently  placed  at 
the  entrance  of  the  New  York  Tribune  build- 
ing— imposing  as  it  is,  and  speaking  so  much 
for  the  greatful  memory  of  his  associates  and 
successors — was  not  needed  to  keep  the 
memory  of  the  great  editor  and  reformer 
alive.  His  figure  will  ever  be  one  of  the 
greatest  among  the  public  .men  of  his  day, 
and  a warm  place  will  ever  be  reserved  for 
him  in  the  heart  of  the  people.  The  editor 
of  the  series  above  named  has  done  well  in 
giving  him  a prominent  place,  for  a reformer 
he  was,  in  the  truest  and  best  meaning  of 
the  term.  This  volume,  written  as  one  in  a 
series  of  many,  does  not  attempt  an  exhaust- 
ive record  of  Greeley’s  life,  nor  of  the  times 
in  which  he  lived  and  the  public  measures  in 
which  he  had  part;  but  it  does  endeavor  to 
give  a condensed,  unified  and  popular  pre- 
sentation of  the  man,  and  “what  he  stood 
for  in  the  thick  of  days  which  made  history 
rapidly,  and  saw  our  young  Republic  change 
from  the  gristle  of  its  aspiring  and  restless 
youth  into  its  settled  and  not  unscarred  ma- 
turity.” The  information  has  been  drawn 
from  many  sources,  Mr.  Greeley  having  not 
only  been  much  written  about  by  his  con- 
temporaries, but  having  written  much  about 
himself.  Some  new  things  have  been  related 
and  those  that  are  old  are  ably  and  concisely 
retold.  The  writer  has  not  only  understood 
Horace  Greeley  himself,  but  has  formed  a 
proper  view  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived, 
making  the  readers  of  this  generation  under- 
stand them  as  well  as  they  were  understood 
by  that  generation  which  had  a part  therein. 


“ Pre-Historic  America.”  By  the  Marquis 

de  Nadaillac.  Translated  by  N.  D’Anvers. 

Edited  by  W.  H.  Dali.  Published  by  G.  P. 

Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York. 

This  is  not  only  a translation  of  Nadaillac’s 
work,  published  in  1882,  but  it  also  contains 
such  additions,  modifications  and  revision  as 
were  necessary  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with 
present  knowledge,  and  make  it  comport 
with  the  conclusions  of  the  best  authorities 
on  the  archaeology  of  the  United  States.  The 
line  of  research  followed  by  the  author,  and 
the  extensive  field  he  covers,  can  be  best  dis- 
cerned by  a glance  at  the  general  chapters 
into  which  the  book  is  divided:  “ Man  and 
the  Mastodon,”  “The  Kitchen-Middens  and 
the  Caves,”  “ The  Mound  Builders,”  “ Pot- 
tery, Weapons  and  Ornaments  of  the  Mound 
Builders,”  “ The  Cliff  Dwellers  and  the  In- 
habitants of  the  Pueblos,”  “ The  People  of 
Central  America,”  “The  Ruins  of  Central 
America,”  “ Peru,”  “The  Men  of  America,” 
“ The  Origin  of  Man  in  America.”  To  these 
chapters  is  added  an  appendix,  containing 
the  discoveries  in  California,  the  species 
found  in  the  shell-heaps  of  Maine  and  Mas- 
sachusetts, species  found  in  the  shell-heaps 
of  Iowa,  and  a note  on  recent  investigations 
in  Palenque,  by  M.  Desire  Charnay.  Over 
two  hundred  illustrations  make  clear  the 
text,  and  place  before  the  eye  many  of  the 
curious  and  wonderful  finds  that  have  fol- 
lowed archaeological  investigation. 

M.  de  Nadaillac  generously  acknowledges 
the  assistance  he  has  received  from  those  en- 
gaged in  this  line  of  research  in  America, 
where,  as  he  explains  to  his  readers  on  the 
other  side  of  the  sea,  “ many  societies  devote 
themselves  to  the  study  of  aboriginal  antiqui- 
ties, museums  exist  already  containing  a 
wealth  of  material,  and  excavations  are  car- 
ried on  with  an  energy  and  perseverance 
justly  commanding  admiration.”  The  good 
judgment  of  the  American  editor  has  been 
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exercised  in  the  additions  made  from  the 
fields  of  recent  knowledge,  bringing  the  work 
to  the  very  threshhold  of  to-day,  and  thereby 
making  it  one  of  the  most  valuable,  as  it  cer- 
tainly is  one  of  the  most  entertaining,  upon 
the  subject  of  which  it  treats. 

“ Wendell  Phillips,  the  Agitator.”  By 
Carlos  Martyn,  editor  of  “American 
Reformers,”  and  author  of  “ John  Milton,” 
“ Wm,  E.  Dodge,”  etc.  Published  by 
Funk  & Wagnalls,  New  York. 

The  author  of  this  new  life  of  Wendell 
Phillips  had  a close  personal  acquaintance 
with  his  subject,  and  while  that  may  have 
prevented  him  from  being  always  reasonable 
and  discriminating,  it  has  put  him  in  posses- 
sion of  information,  and  given  him  an  inner 
knowledge,  that  no  one  else  could  have 
gained.  His  estimation  of  Mr.  Phillips’ 
work  and  character  is  of  the  highest,  and  yet 
we  cannot  see  that  he  has  claimed  anything 
in  his  behalf  that  even  this  generation,  par- 
tially prejudiced  as  it  is,  would  refuse  to  ad- 
mit. It  was  a time  of  battle  in  which  Phil- 
lips worked,  and  one  only  who  expected  to 
receive  blows  as  well  as  give  them,  could 
have  any  part  therein.  Mr.  Martyn’s  esti- 
mate of  the  great  reformer  is  that  he  “ was  a 
citizen  of  the  twentieth  century  sent  as  a 
sample  to  us  of  the  nineteenth.”  In  this 
biography  the  biographer  has  sought  “ to 
give  only  so  much  of  the  wider  view  as 
should  make  his  career  comprehensible; 
everything  has  been  subordinated  to  the 
setting  forth  of  the  man  in  his  essential  fea- 
tures, clean-cut  and  pronounced.  Under 


this  rule  a mass  of  interesting  matter  has 
been  set  resolutely  aside.  Many  related 
persons  have  been  passed  over,  or  dismissed 
with  a mere  mention.  Nothing  has  been 
admitted  save  what  would  individualize,  ani- 
mate and  reproduce  the  great  reformer.” 
To  make  up  for  this  elimination,  a large 
amount  of  new  material,  only  now  accessible, 
yet  essential  to  a just  estimate  of  Phillips’ 
character  and  career,  has  been  supplied.  An 
appendix  contains  three  of  the  orator’s  great- 
est addresses,  not  before  published:  “The 
Lost  Arts,”  “Daniel  O’Connell,  ’ and  “The 
Scholar  in  a Republic.”  A fine  portrait  of 
Mr.  Phillips  serves  as  frontispiece. 

“ On  the  Blockade.”  By  Oliver  Optic,  au- 
thor of  “ The  Army  and  Navy  Series,” 
“ Young  America  Abroad,”  “ The  Onward 
and  Upward  Series,”  etc.  Published  by 
Lee  & Shepard,  Boston.  ($1.50). 

This  is  the  third  number  of  “ The  Blue  and 
Gray  Series,”  and  is  in  all  respects  as  enter- 
taining as  the  two  numbers  that  have  pre- 
ceded it.  Like  those,  its  incidents  are  dated 
back  to  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  and  located 
amid  some  of  the  most  stirring  scenes 
thereof.  While  the  author  does  not  pretend 
that  he  writes  with  historical  exactness,  he 
manages  to  convey  considerable  informa- 
tion, and  to  arouse  the  boyish  desire  to  learn 
more  of  that  exciting  period  that  is  so  rapidly 
slipping  into  the  past. 

“ The  Kelp  Gatherers:  a story  of  the 

Maine  Coast.”  By  J.  T.  Trowbridge.  Pub- 
lished by  Lee  & Shepard,  Boston.  ($1). 
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COAL,  ITS  ANTIQUITY,  DISCOVERY  AND  EARLY  DEVELOP- 
MENT IN  THE  WYOMING  VALLEY* 


The  word  coal  has  been  derived  by 
some  writers  from  the  Hebrew*,  and 
by  others  from  the  Greek  or  Latin,  but 
whatever  may  be  its  origin,  it  is  de- 
serving of  remark  that  the  same  sound 
for  the  same  object  is  used  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  the  Teutonic,  the 
Dutch,  the  Danish  and  the  Islandic 
languages. 

In  its  most  general  sense  the  term 
coal  includes  all  varieties  of  carbona- 
ceous minerals  used  as  fuel.  Stone 
coal  is  a local  English  term,  but  with 
a signification  restricted  to  the  sub- 
stance known  by  mineralogists  as  an- 
thracite. In  old  English  writings  the 
terms  pit  coal  and  sea  coal  are  com- 
monly used.  These  have  reference  to 
the  mode  in  which  the  mineral  is  ob- 
tained and  the  manner  in  which  it  is 


*The  above  is  the  first  half  of  a very  inter- 
esting paper  read  before  the  Wyoming  His- 
torical and  Geological  Society  on  June  27th, 
1890,  by  George  B.  Kulp,  Esq.,  historio- 
grapher of  the  society. 


transported  to  market.  Anthracite  is 
the  most  condensed  form  of  mineral 
coal,  and  the  richest  in  carbon.  Its 
color  varies  from  jet  to  glistening 
black,  to  dark  lead  gray;  it  is  clean, 
not  soiling  the  hands;  ignites  with 
difficulty;  burns  with  a short,  blue 
flame,  without  smoke,  and  with  very 
little  illuminating  power.  It  gives  an 
intense,  concentrated  heat.  Some 
varieties,  when  undisturbed  while 
burning,  partially  retain  their  shape 
till  nearly  consumed,  and  some  be- 
come extinct  before  they  have  parted 
with  the  whole  of  their  carbon.  The 
constituents  of  anthracite  are  carbon, 
wTater  and  earthy  matters — not  in 
chemical  proportions,  but  in  acciden- 
tal and  varying  mixtures.  There  are 
also  other  ingredients  occasionally 
present,  beside  the  oxide  of  iron,  sili- 
ca and  alumina,  which  compose  the 
earthy  matters  or  ash.  These  are  sul- 
phur, bitumen,  etc.  All  coals,  includ- 
ing in  this  designation  naphtha,  petro- 
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leum,  asphaltum,  etc.,  are  but 
representatives  of  the  successive 
changes  from  vegetable  to  mineral 
matters.  Anthracite  is  the  condensed 
coke  of  bituminous  coal.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  signification 
now  attached  to  the  word  coal  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  formerly  ob- 
tained, when  wood  Was  the  only  fuel 
in  general  use.  Coal  then  meant  the 
carbonaceous  residue  obtained  in  the 
destructive  distillation  of  wood,  or 
what  is  known  as  charcoal,  and  the 
name  collier  was  applied  indifferently 
to  both  coal  miners  and  charcoal 
burners.  The  spelling  “ cole  ” was 
generally  used  up  to  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  when  it  was 
gradually  superseded  by  the  modern 
form,  “coal.”  The  plural  coals  seems 
to  have  been  used  from  a very  early 
period  to  signify  the  broken  fragments 
of  the  mineral  as  prepared  for  use. 

The  use  of  mineral  coal  as  fuel  cer- 
tainly antedates  the  Christian  era,  but 
the  date  of  the  earliest  mining  opera- 
tions is  unknown.  A paragraph  from 
the  writings  of  Theophrastus,  one  of 
Aristotle’s  disciples,  who  was  born  in 
the  year  382  b.  c.,  is  quoted  to  prove 
its  early  use,  but  as  no  reference  is 
made  to  mining  operations,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  coal  gathered  and 
“ broken  for  use  ” was  loose  outcrop 
coal.  The  passage  reads:  “Those 

substances  that  are  called  coals  and 
are  broken  for  use  are  earthy,  but  they 
kindle  and  burn  like  wooden  coals. 
They  are  found  in  Lyguria,  where 
there  is  amber,  and  in  Ellis,  over  the 


mountain  towards  Olympias.  They 
are  used  by  the  smiths.”  The  word 
“ coal,”  frequently  occurring  in  the 
Bible,  is  doubtless  used  to  denote 
wood,  charcoal,  or  any  substance  used 
as  fuel.  The  ancient  Britons  had  a 
primitive  name  for  this  fossil,  and 
Pennant  says:  “That  a flint  axe,  the 
instrument  of  the  aborigines  of  our 
island,  was  discovered  in  a certain 
vein  of  coal  in  Monmouthshire,  and  in 
such  a situation  as  to  render  it  very 
accessible  to  the  inexperienced  na- 
tives, who,  in  early  times,  were  incap- 
able of  pursuing  the  seams  to  any 
great  depths.”  Caesar  takes  no  notice 
of  coal  in  his  description  of  England, 
yet  there  is  good  evidence  to  believe 
that  the  Romans  brought  it  into  use. 
In  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  are 
many  beds  of  cinders,  heaped  up  in 
the  fields,  in  one  of  which  a number 
of  Roman  coins  were  found  some 
years  ago.  From  Horsely  it  appears 
that  there  was  a colliery  at  Benwell, 
about  four  miles  west  of  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  supposed  to  have  been  ac- 
tually worked  by  the  Romans,  and  it 
is  evident  from  Whitaker  that  coals 
were  used  as  fuel  in  England  by  the 
Saxons.  No  mention  is  made  of  this 
fossil  during  the  Danish  occupation, 
nor  for  many  years  after  the  Norman 
conquest.  The  first  charter  for  the 
license  of  digging  coals  was  granted 
by  King  Henry  III.  in  the  year  1239: 
it  was  there  denominated  sea  coal,  and 
in  1281  Newcastle  was  famous  for  its 
great  trade  in  this  article.  The  privi- 
lege of  digging  coal  in  the  lands  of 
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Pittencrief  was  conferred  by  charter 
on  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Dumfer- 
line  in  1291,  and  at  a very  early  period 
the  monks  of  Newbattle  Abbey  dug 
coal  from  surface-pits  on  the  banks  of 
the  Esk.  In  1306  the  use  of  sea  coal 
was  prohibited  in  London  from  its 
supposed  tendency  to  corrupt  the 
air.  Shortly  after  this  it  was  the 
common  fuel  at  the  king’s  palace  in 
London,  and  in  1325  a trade  was 
opened  between  France  and  England 
in  which  corn  was  imported  and  coal 
was  exported.  Aeneas  Silvius  Picco- 
lomini  (afterwards  Pope  Pius  II.), 
who  visited  Scotland  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  refers  to  the  fact  that  the 
poor  people  received  at  the  church 
doors  a species  of  stone  which  they 
burned  in  place  of  wood,  but,  although 
the  value  of  coal  for  smiths’  and  arti- 
ficers’ wTork  .was  early  recognized,  it 
was  not  generally  employed  for  do- 
mestic purposes  till  about  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  1606  an 
act  was  passed  binding  colliers  to 
perpetual  service  at  the  works  at  which 
they  were  engaged,  and  their  full 
emancipation  did  not  take  place  until 
1 799- 

In  1615  there  were  employed  in  the 
coal  trade  at  Newcastle  four  hundred 
sail  of  ships,  one-half  of  w'hich  sup- 
plied London,  the  remainder  the  other 
part  of  the  kingdom.  The  French, 
too,  are  represented  as  trading  to 
Newcastle  at  this  time  for  coal,  in 
fleets  of  fifty  sails  at  once,  serving  the 
ports  of  Picardy,  Normandy,  Rochelle 
and  Bordeaux,  while  the  ships  of 


Bremen,  Emboden,  Holland  and 
Zealand  were  supplying  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Flanders. 

Macaulay,  in  his  History  of  Eng- 
land, says  that  “ coal,  though  very 
little  used  in  any  species  of  manufac- 
ture, was  already  the  ordinary  fuel  in 
some  districts  which  were  fortunate 
enough  to  possess  large  beds,  and  in 
the  capital,  which  could  easily  be  sup- 
plied by  water  carriage.  It  seems 
reasonable  to  believe  that  at  least 
one-half  of  the  quantity  then  extracted 
from  the  pits  was  consumed  in  Lon- 
don. The  consumption  of  London 
seemed  to  the  writers  of  that  age 
enormous,  and  was  often  mentioned 
by  them  as  a proof  of  the  greatness 
of  the  imperial  city.  They  scarcely 
hoped  to  be  believed  when  they  af- 
firmed that  two  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  chaldrons — that  is  to  say, 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand tons — were,  in  the  last  year  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second 
(1685),  brought  to  the  Thames.” 

Coal  mining  was  also  prosecuted  in 
Scotland  in  the  eleventh  and  in  Ger- 
many in  the  thirteenth  century,  while 
at  the  antipodes  the  Chinese  had,  even 
at  that  early  day,  become  familiar 
with  the  use  of  coal. 

Saward,  in  his  Coal  Trade  for  1890, 
speaks  thus  of  the  coal  supplies  of  the 
world: 

“ In  view  of  the  question  which  has 
suggested  itself  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion as  to  how  long  it  would  be 
before  the  old  world  coal  deposits 
would  become  exhausted,  a German 
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scientific  journal  supplies  some  inter- 
esting figures  relating  to  the  world’s 
coal  fields  outside  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Continent.  According  to  these, 
the  low  countries,  Switzerland,  Den- 
mark, Germany  and  Bohemia,  possess 
coal  mines  of  a surface  area  of  about 
fifty-nine  thousand  square  miles. 
Russia  alone  has  twenty-two  thou- 
sand square  miles.  The-  deposits  of 
the  island  of  Formosa  amount  to 
something  like  ten  thousand  square 
miles,  some  of  the  coal  veins  ranging 
up  to  96  feet  in  thickness.  The  coal 
fields  of  Austria,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Italy,  Greece,  Turkey  and  Persia  cover 
about  thirty-nine  thousand  square 
miles,  those  of  India  thirty-five  thou- 
sand, and  those  of  Japan  six  thousand 
square  miles,  while  those  of  China  are 
estimated  at  the  enormous  figure  of 
four  hundred  thousand  square  miles. 
But 'these  are  not  all.  The  Falkland 
Islands,  Patagonia  and  Peru  are  very 
rich  in  coal,  while  the  southern  part 
of  Chili  is  one  immense  deposit.  In 
Brazil  veins  varying  in  thickness  from 
seventeen  to  twenty-five  feet  are 
found  in  numbers,  and  in  the  United 
States  of  Columbia  there  is  an  abund- 
ance of  the  mineral.  Mexico  and  the 
Vancouver  Islands  are  also  well  sup- 
plied, there  being  probably  not  far 
from  twenty  thousand  square  miles, 
while  the  deposits  thus  far  discovered 
in  Tasmania,  New  Caledonia  and 
Natal  are  estimated  to  cover  one  hun- 
dred thousand  square  miles,  the 
larger  number  of  these  deposits  have 
not  yet  been  worked.” 


But  it  was  not  until  the  eighteenth 
century  that  coal  mining  began  to  be 
scientifically  prosecuted.  Prior  to  that 
time  the  mines  were  of  very  limited 
depth,  rarely  going  beneath  water 
level;  the  coal  was  raised  by  a wind- 
lass or  horse-gin,  drainage  effected  by 
adits,  or  the  water  was  raised  in  chain 
pumps  or  barrels  operated  by  hand  or 
horse-power,  and  the  natural  ventila- 
tion— aided  in  some  instance  by  fall- 
ing water,  and  later  by  furnaces — was 
usually  the  sole  reliance  for  remov- 
ing foul  air  and  explosive  gases. 

Yet  in  some  of  these  early  opera- 
tions there  are  pictures  not  unlike 
those  to  be  seen  every  day  at  our 
modern  mines;  thus  the  following 
description  of  the  early  tram-roads 
and  wagons  used  at  Newcastle,  from 
“ The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the 
Town  of  New*  Castle  upon  Tyne,”  by 
John  Brand,  M.  A.,  1789,  in  which  an 
article  written  by  Lord  Keeper  Guil- 
der, 1676,  quoted  below,  singularly 
resembles  the  present  practice: 

“ The  manner  of  carriage  is  by  lay- 
ing rails  of  timber  from  the  colliery 
down  to  the  river,  exactly  straight 
and  parallel;  and  bulky  carts  are 
made  with  four  rowlets,  fitting  these 
rails,  whereby  the  carriage  is  so  easy 
that  one  horse  will  draw  four  or  five 
chaldrons  of  coals,  and  is  an  immense 
benefit  to  the  coal  merchants.” 

The  fate  of  many  who  embarked  in 
mining  at  that  time  is  strikingly  simi- 
lar to  that  which  frequently  over- 
takes the  projectors  of  enterprises  at 
present,  as  evinced  by  the  following 
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from  Grey’s  “ Chorographia,”  1649; 

“ One  merchant  employeth  five 
hundred  or  a thousand  in  his  works 
of  coals;  yet,  for  all  of  his  labour, 
care  and  cost,  can  scarcely  live  by  his 
trade;  nay,  many  of  them  hath  con- 
sumed and  spent  great  estates  and 
dyed  beggars.  I can  remember  one, 
of  many,  that  raysed  his  estate  by 
coale  trade;  many  I remember  that 
hath  wasted  great  estates.” 

“ Some  South  gentlemen  have, 
upon  great  hope  of  benefit,  come  into 
this  country  to  hazard  their  monies 
in  coale  pits.  Master  Beaumont,  a 
gentleman  of  great  ingenuity  and  rare 
parts,  adventured  into  our  mines  with 
his  thirty  thousand  pounds;  who 
brought  with  him  many  rare  engines, 
not  known  then  in  these  parts — as, 
the  art  to  boore  with  iron  rodds,  to 
try  the  deepnesse  and  thicknesse  of 
the  coale,  rare  engines  to  draw  water 
out  of  the  pits,  wagons  vdth  one 
horse,  to  carry  down  coales  from  the 
pits  to  the  stathes  to  the  river.  * * * 
In  a few  years  he  consumed  all  his 
money,  and  rode  home  upon  his  light- 
horse.” 

As  it  is  with  anthracite  we  have  to 
deal,  we  will  devote  ourselves  to  that 
branch  of  coal.  Of  the  value  or  even 
the  existence  of  coal  in  America,  all 
races  were  ignorant  until  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  “ At  Christian  Spring, 
near  Nazareth,  Pa.,  there  was  living 
about  the  year  1750  to  1755,  a gun_ 
smith,  who,  upon  application  being 
made  him  by  several  Indians  to  repair 
their  rifles,  replied  that  he  was  unable 


to  comply  immediately;  ‘for’  said  he, 
‘ I am  entirely  bare  of  charcoal,  but  as 
I am  now  engaged  in  setting  some 
wood  to  char  it,  therefore,  you  must 
wait  several  weeks.’  This,  the  Indi- 
ans, having  come  a great  distance, 
felt  loath  to  do;  they  demanded  a bag 
from  the  gunsmith,  and  having  re- 
ceived it  went  away,  and  in  two  hours 
returned  with  as  much  stone  coal  as 
they  could  well  carry.  They  refused 
to  tell  where  they  had  procured  it.” 
As  there  is  no  coal  near  Nazareth  the 
tale  seems  improbable.  If  the  time 
fixed  had  been  two  days,  instead  of 
two  hours,  the  coal  could  have  been 
brought  from  the  Mauch  Chunk  re- 
gion in  that  time.  That  portion  of 
Pennsylvania  purchased  of  the  Five 
Nations  by  the  Connecticut  Susque- 
hanna Company,  at  Albany,  N.  Y., 
July  11,  1754,  for  the  sum  of  two 
thousand  pounds  of  current  money  of 
the  province  of  New  York,  embraced 
the  Lackawanna  and  Wyoming  coal 
district.  Fourteen  years  later,  No- 
vember 5,  1768,  the  same  territory 
was  included  in  the  Fort  Stanwix 
purchase  of  the  Indian  Nations  by  the 
proprietory  government  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  strife  between  Pennsylva- 
nia and  Connecticut  resulted  from 
these  purchases.  The  first  notice  of 
coal  at  Wyoming  grew  out  of  the  set- 
tlement there  in  1762.  Parshall  Terry 
in  his  deposition  says: 

“ As  near  as  he  can  recollect,  some 
time  about  the  last  of  August,  1762, 
he,  with  ninety-three  others,  mostly 
from  Connecticut,  went  to  Wyoming, 
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encamped  at  the  mouth  of  Mill  Creek, 
on  the  bank  of  the  Susquehanna, 
built  huts,  made  hay  on  Jacob’s 
Plains,  and  shortly  after  were  joined 
by  many  others,  and  they  continued 
there  ten  days  or  longer.  The  com- 
mittee of  the  settlers,  viz.:  John  Jenk- 
ins, John  Smith,  and  Stephen  Gard- 
ner advised  us  to  return,  which  was 
agreed  to.”  After  the  return  home  of 
these  settlers,  the  above  committee 
through  their  chairman,  John  Jenkins, 
made  report  of  the  discovery  of  iron 
ore  and  anthracite  coal  at  Wyoming. 

“At  a meeting  of  the  Susquehanna 
Company  held  at  Windham,  in  the 
county  of  Windham,  and  colony  of 
Connecticut,  April  17,  1763,  it  appear- 
ing to  this  company  that  some  of  the 
proprietors  of  our  purchase  of  lands 
at  Susquehanna  river,  to  the  number 
of  two  or  three  hundred,  desire  that 
the  lands  may  be  laid  out  into  several 
townships  as  a part  of  their  rights  for 
the  speedy  settlement  of  said  lands. 

“ It  is  therefore  voted,  That  there 
shall  be  eight  townships  laid  out  on 
said  river,  as  near  as  may  be  to  the 
townships  granted  as  gratuity  to  the 
first  settlers,  each  of  said  eight  town- 
ships to  contain  five  miles  square  of 
land,  fit  for  good  improvement  or 
equivalent  thereunto  as  the  land  may 
suitably  accommodate,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  a committee  hereafter  to  be 
named  and  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose, reserving  for  the  use  of  the  com- 
pany for  their  after-disposal,  all  beds 
or  mines  of  iron  ore  and  coal  that 


may  be  within  the  towns,  ordered  for 
settlement.” 

“ This  would  appear  to  be  the  first 
discovery  and  mention  of  anthracite 
coal  in  the  country.” — Dr.  Egle's  His- 
tory of  Pennsylvania. 

The  next  mention  of  coal  is  in  a 
letter  written  by  James  Tilghman,  of 
Philadelphia,  August  14,  1766,  ad- 

dressed to  the  Propretaries,  Thomas 
and  Richard  Penn,  Spring  Garden, 
London.  At  the  close  of  four  com- 
pact pages  on  other  matters,  it  says  : 
“My  brother-in-law,  Colonel  Francis, 
one  of  the  officers  who  lately  applied 
to  you  for  a grant  of  ' some  lands  in 
the  forks  of  the  Susquehanna,  when 
there  shall  be  a purchase  of  the  Indi- 
ans, has  lately  made  an  excursion 
into  those  parts,  and  has  removed  a 
good  many  of  the  people  settled  upon 
the  Indian  lands,  partly  by  persuasion 
and  partly  by  compulsion,  which  has 
made  the  Indians  pretty  easy,  to  ap- 
pearance. He  went  up  the  northeast 
branch  as  far  as  Wyoming,  where  he 
says  there  is  a considerable  body  of 
good  lands  and  a very  great  fund  of 
coal  in  the  hills  wffiich  surround  a 
very  fine  and  extensive  bottom  there. 
This  coal  is  thought  to  be  very  fine. 
With  his  compliments  he  sends  you  a 
piece  of  this  coal.  This  bed  of  coal, 
situate  as  it  is  on  the  side  of  the  river, 
may  some  time  or  other  be  a thing  of 
great  value.”  By  way  of  postscript 
he  adds,  “ the  coal  is  in  a small  pack- 
age of  the  governor’s.”  In  reply  from 
Thomas  Penn,  dated  London,  Novem- 
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ber  7,  1766,  to  Mr.  Tilgham,  he  says 
in  acknowledgment:  “I  desire  you 

will  return  my  thanks  to  Colonel 
Francis  for  his  services  in  removing 
the  intruders  that  were  settled  on  the 
Indian’s  land,  and  for  the  piece  of  coal 
which  we  shall  have  examined  by 
some  persons  skillful  in  that  article, 
and  send  their  observations  on  it.” 

The  next  mention  we  have  of  coal 
is  on  the  original  draft  of  the  Manor 
of  Sunbury,  surveyed  in  1768  by 
Charles  Stewart  in  the  Proprietary’s 
interest,  where  appears  the  brief  nota- 
tion “stone  coal,”  without  further 
explanation.  The  location  on  the 
draft  is  near  the  mouth  of  Toby’s 
Creek,  and  not  far  from  where  the 
Woodward  breaker  is  located. 

The  next  mention  of  coal  is  as  fol- 
lows: During  General  Sullivan’s 

march  through  Wyoming,  in  1779, 
Major  George  Grant,  one  of  his  offi- 
cers, wrote  of  the  valley:  “The  land 
here  is  excellent,  and  comprehends 
vast  mines  of  coal,  pewter,  lead  and 
copperas.”  The  last  three  named 
have  never  been  found  here. 

The  next  mention  of  coal  is  as  fol- 
lows: John  David  Schopf,  in  his 

Travels , mentions  a visit  he  made  in 
1783  to  a bed  of  brilliant  black  coal, 
a mile  above  Wyoming,  which  on 
handling  leaves  no  taint,  and  burns 
without  emitting  an  offensive  odor. 
That  it  was  so  abundant  as  to  be  ob- 
tained without  any  charge.  He  fur- 
ther tells  us  that  a smith  had  erected 
workshops  near  it,  and  who  spoke 
highly -of  its  value.  He  noticed  the 


numerous  impressions  of  plants  be- 
tween the  shale  and  the  coal,  which 
he  believes  proves  its  origin  and  great 
antiquity.  It  is  found  here  on  both 
sides  of  the  river,  and  in  various  parts 
of  the  valley. 

We  here  conclude  the  notice  of 
coal  with  one  further  mention.  Jo- 
seph Scott,  in  his  “Gazetteer  of  the 
United  States,”  published  in  1795,  in 
his  remarks  on  Luzerne  county,  says: 
“ Wilkes-Barre,  the  county  seat,  con- 
tains forty-five  dwellings,  a court 
house  and  jail,  and  several  large  beds 
of  coal  are  found  in  the  townships  of 
Wilkes-Barre,  Kingston,  Exeter  and 
Plymouth.” 

It  is  impossible  to  state  when  the 
consumption  of  Wyoming  coal  began. 
It  is  possible  that  the  Indians  at  Wyo- 
ming had  some  knowledge  of  the 
combustible  nature  of  anthracite  coal. 
Two  chiefs  from  the  valley,  in  com- 
pany with  three  others  from  the  coun- 
try of  the  Six  Nations,  visited  Eng- 
land in  1710,  and  it  is  presumed  they 
witnessed  the  burning  of  coal,  then 
in  general  use  in  the  cities  of  England 
for  domestic  purposes.  The  con- 
sumption of  black  stones  instead  of 
wood  could  not  fail  to  make  a deep 
impression  on  their  minds,  and  they 
would  naturally  infer  that  this  fuel 
was  nearly  allied  to  the  black  stones 
of  their  own  country.  The  appear- 
ance of  anthracite  had  long  been 
familiar  to  their  eyes.  The  forge,  or 
seven  feet  vein  of  coal,  had  been  cut 
through  and  exposed  by  the  Nanti- 
coke  creek,  and  the  seven  feet  vein  of 
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Plymouth  had  been  laid  open  to  view 
by  Ransom’s  creek.  The  Susque- 
hanna had  exposed  the  coal  at  Pitts- 
ton,  and  the  Lackawanna  at  several 
points  along  its  banks.  If  the  In- 
dians at  that  day  were  ignorant  of  the 
practical  use  of  coal,  they  were  at 
least  acquainted  with  its  appearance, 
and  not  improbably  with  its  inflam- 
mable nature.  That  the  Indians  had 
mines  of  some  kind  at  Wyoming,  the 
following  account  fully  establishes: 

In  1766,  a company  of  Nanticokes 
and  Mohicans,  six  in  number,  who 
had  formerly  lived  in  Wyoming, 
visited  Philadelphia,  and  in  their  talk 
with  the  governor,  said:  “As  we  came 
down  from  Chenango  we  stopped  at 
Wyoming,  where  we  had  a mine  in 
two  places,  and  we  discovered  that 
some  white  people  had  been  at  work 
in  the  mine,  and  had  filled  canoes 
with  the  ore,  and  we  saw  their  tools 
with  which  they  had  dug  it  out  of 
the  ground,  where  they  made  a hole 
at  least  forty  feet  long  and  five  or  six 
feet  deep.  It  happened  that  formerly 
some  white  people  did  take  now  and 
then  only  a small  bit  and  carry  it 
away,  but  these  people  have  been 
working  at  the  mine  and  filled  their 
canoes.  We  inform  you  that  there  is 
one  John  Anderson,  a trader  now  liv- 
ing at  Wyoming,  and  we  suspect  he 
or  somebody  by  him  has  robbed  our 
mine.  This  man  has  a store  of  goods, 
and  it  may  happen  that  when  the  In- 
dians see  their  mine  robbed  they  will 
come  and  take  away  his  goods,”  etc. 
The  substance  alluded  to  by  the  In- 


dians had  been  carried  away  in  small 
quantities  for  some  time,  by  the 
whites,  perhaps  to  test  its  qualities, 
aud  it  is  highly  improbable  that  it 
would  have  been  afterwards  removed 
by  canoe-loads  unless  it  had  been 
found  to  be  a useful  article.  What 
could  that  useful  article  have  been 
but  coal  ? There  were  settlements  of 
whites  on  the  Susquehanna,  a little 
below  the  site  of  the  town  of  North- 
umberland, several  years  before  the 
period  when  these  Indians  had  their 
talk  with  the  governor,  and  the  coal 
may  have  been  taken  there  for  black- 
smithing  purposes.  The  Indians  who 
had  their  guns  repaired  at  Christian 
Spring  certainly  had  knowledge  of 
the  value  of  coal  for  combustible 
purposes. 

Obadiah  Gore,  who  represented 
Westmoreland  county  in  the  legisla- 
ture of  Connecticut,  in  1781  and  1782, 
and  subsequently  one  of  the  judges 
of  Luzerne  county,  and  in  1788,  1786 
and  1790  a member  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania legislature,  emigrated  from 
Plainfield,  Conn.,  to  Wyoming  in 
1769,  and  began  life  in  the  new  col- 
ony as  a blacksmith.  Friendly  with 
the  remaining  natives,  from  motives 
of  policy,  he  learned  of  them  the 
whereabouts  of  black  stones,  and 
being  withal  a hearty  and  an  experi- 
menting artisan,  he  succeeded  in  mas- 
tering the  coal  to  his  shop  purposes 
the  same  year.  He,  in  connection 
with  his  brother,  Daniel  Gore,  also  a 
blacksmith,  were  the  first  white  men 
in  Wyoming  to  give  practical  recog- 
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nition  and  development  to  anthracite 
as  a generator  of  heat.  In  the  few 
blacksmith  shops  in  the  Wyoming 
Valley  and  the  West  Branch  settle- 
ments coal  was  gradually  introduced 
after  its  manipulation  by  Mr.  Gore. 
Mr.  Pearce,  who  differs  from  most  of 
the  historians  of  the  valley,  says: 
“We  do  not  believe,  as  do  some,  that 
the  Gores  were  the  first  whites  who 
used  anthracite  on  the  Susquehanna 
for  blacksmithing.  Stone  coal  would 
not  have  been  noted  on  the  original 
draft  of  the  Manor  of  Sunbury  if  it 
had  not  been  known  to  be  a useful 
article.  Hence,  when  the  first  settlers 
came  into  our  valley  the  evidence  in- 
clines us  to  believe  the  knowledge  of 
the  use  of  anthracite  coal  was  com- 
municated to  them  by  the  Indians,  or 
by  some  of  their  own  race.”  Jesse 
Fell  used  anthracite  coal  in  a nailery 
in  1788.  He  says:  “ I found  it  to  an- 
swer well,  for  making  wrought  nails, 


and  instead  of  losing  in  the  weight 
of  the  rods,  the  nails  exceeded  the 
weight  of  the  rods,  which  was  not  the 
case  when  they  were  wrought  in  a 
charcoal  furnace.”  When  the  strug- 
gle for  American  independence  began 
in  1775,  the  proprietary  government 
of  Pennsylvania  found  itself  so 
pressed  for  firearms  that  under  the 
sanction  of  the  supreme  executive 
council,  two  Durham  boats  were  sent 
up  to  Wyoming  and  loaded  with  coal 
at  Mill  Creek,  a short  distance  above 
Wilkes-Barre,  and  floated  down  the 
Susquehanna  to  Harris  Ferry  (Har- 
risburg), thence  drawn  upon  wagons 
to  Carlisle,  and  employed  in  furnaces 
and  forges  to  supply  the  defenders  of 
our  country  with  arms.  This  was 
done  annually  during  the  revolution- 
ary war.  Thus  stone  coal,  by  its 
patriotic  triumphs,  achieved  its  way 
into  gradual  use. 


“ SOCIETY  OF  THE  CINCINNATI.” 

FIRST  MILITARY  ASSOCIATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The  military  school  at  West  Point 
and  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati, 
may  both  be  traced  dirctly  to  the  dan- 
gerous discontent  that  prevailed  in 
the  army  of  the  Revolution,  during 
the  six  months  preceding  its  final  dis- 
solution, the  objects  of  both  being  not 
altogether  dissimilar — the  first  to  ed- 
ucate soldiers  for  the  defense  of  the 
nation,  and  the  other  “ An  unalterable 


determination  to  promote  and  cherish 
between  the  respective  States,  that 
union  and  national  honor  so  essenti- 
ally necessary  to  their  happiness  and 
the  future  dignity  of  the  American 
empire.” 

The  lofty  patriotism  of  Washington 
never  had  a nobler  exemplification 
than  in  his  conduct  at  Newburgh, 
upon  the  Hudson.  The  universal  es- 
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steem  and  veneration  of  the  army  had 
induced  it,  in  the  midst  of  its  calami- 
ties, to  turn  to  Washington  as  its  de- 
liverer through  the  forms  of  constitu- 
tional monarchy.  This  he  spurned 
with  sorrow  and  indignation.  Ward- 
ing off  this  evil,  he  turned  to  face  one 
still  more  appalling — the  army  dis- 
posed to  seek  self-protection,  and  in 
anonymous  letters  incited  to  “ suspect 
the  men  who  would  advise  to  more 
moderation  and  longer  endurance.” 
This  discontent  was  grounded  in 
the  indifference  of  Congress  to  the 
wants  of  that  noble  army.  With  its 
pay  withheld  and  its  dissolution  nigh, 
the  army  grew  restless,  wrathful,  mu- 
tinous. Washington  heard  the  mut- 
terings  of  the  storm.  The  following 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War  shows 
how  imminent  was  the  peril: 

“ Under  present  circumstances, 
when  I see  a number  of  men  goaded 
by  a thousand  stings  of  reflections  on 
the  past  and  anticipations  of  the  fu- 
ture, about  to  be  turned  on  the  world, 
forced  by  penury,  and  what  they  call 
the  ingratitude  of  the  Republic,  in- 
volved in  debt,  without  one  farthing 
to  carry  them  home,  after  spending  the 
flower  of  their  days,  and  many  of  them 
their  patrimonies,  in  establishing  the 
freedom  of  their  country,  and  suffering 
everything  this  side  of  death — I repeat 
it — when  I consider  these  irritating 
circumstances,  without  one  thing  to 
soothe  their  feelings  or  dispel  their 
prospects,  I can  not  avoid  apprehend- 
ing that  a train  of  events  will  follow 
of  a very  serious  and  distressing  na- 


ture. You  may  rely  upon  it,  the  pa- 
triotism and  long  suffering  of  this 
army  are  well  nigh  exhausted,  and 
there  never  was  so  great  a spirit  of 
discontent  as  at  present.” 

On  the  morningof  Novembe  r3,  1783, 
the  Revolutionary  army  broke  ranks 
for  the  last  time.  The  joys  of  peace 
were  swallowed  up  in  the  sorrows  of 
that  last  parting,  and  “ the  last  of  the 
glorious  army  disappeared  from  sight 
for  ever,  but  yet  to  live  in  the  mem- 
ory and  affection  of  the  country  they 
saved.  The  scene  that  followed  was 
heartrending.  Many  a gallant  officer 
whose  sword  had  flashed  along  the  line 
in  the  smoke  of  battle  must  now  give 
it  up,  and,  penniless,  beg  his  way  as  a 
pauper  to  his  long-abandoned  and  im- 
poverished home.  The  inmates  of  the 
same  tent  for  seven  long  years  grasped 
each  other’s  hands  in  silent  agony,  to 
go,  they  knew  not  whither;  all  recollec- 
tion to  thrive  by  civil  service  lost,  or  to 
the  youthful  never  known;  their  hard- 
earned  military  knowledge  worse 
than  useless,  and  to  be  cast  out  into 
the  world  by  them  long  since  forgot- 
ten; to  go  in  silence  and  alone  and 
poor  and  helpless.” 

The  notion  of  forming  a union 
among  the  officers  themselves  to  en- 
dure beyond  this  separation,  and  to 
provide  against  the  evils  arising  from 
the  indifference  of  Congress,  was 
awakened  by  this  exciting  condition 
of  things. 

The  first  meeting  was  held  May 
10th,  1783,  at  Baron  de  Steuben’s 
quarters,  at  which  the  Baron  presided. 
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The  matter  was  referred  to  Major- 
General  Knox,  Brigadier-General 
Huntington,  Brigadier-General  Hand 
and  Captain  Shaw,  a highly  accom- 
plished officer  of  Washington’s  mili- 
tary family.  At  the  next  meeting, 
May  13th,  1783,  the  society  was  for- 
mally organized.  It  became  popular 
at  once.  It  soon  embraced  a mem- 
bership which  extended  from  Wash- 
ington down  to  all  his  noble  and  gen- 
erous subalterns.  The  French  officers 
gladly  embraced  it,  and  “ the  eagle  of 
the  Cincinnati  dangled  beside  the 
grand  cross  of  the  royal  and  military 
order  of  St.  Louis,  and  upon  the 
breasts  of  the  most  noble  and  elevated 
French  service.” 

But  this  popularity  did  not  con- 
tinue long.  There  were  those  who 
had  not  forgotten  the  army  for  men- 
acing Congress  in  demanding  its 
pay;  those  who  could  not,  or  would 
not,  tolerate  remembrance  of  loyalty, 
in  the  suggestion  of  an  aristocracy, 
by  the  motto,  Esto perpetua j and  there 
were  statesmen  and  philanthropists 
who  could  not  reconcile  its  existence 
with  “ that  free  and  equal  station  ” 
to  which  all  had  been  leveled  alike 
under  the  wheels  of  the  revolution. 

Therefore,  envy,  malice  and  mis- 
trust opened  fire.  And  the  war 
came. 

We  have  neither  space  nor  inclina- 
tion to  enter  into  the  details  of  this 
warfare  against  an  institution  thus 
founded  and  composed. 

It  is  a curious  and  incredible  phase 
in  our  revolutionary  history  that  it 


should  have  obtained.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  general  meeting  in  1784 
sought  ineffectually  to  remove  the 
objectionable  hereditary  cause. 

The  society  of  the  Cincinnati  still 
lives — but  only  in  the  association  to- 
gether, under  its  primitive  constitu- 
tion, of  the  descendants  of  its  illus- 
trious and  patriotic  founders. 

The  name  was  given  to  perpetuate 
the  remembrance  of  the  revolution; 
the  friendships  formed  under  the 
pressure  of  common  danger,  and,  in 
frequent  instances,  cemented  by  the 
blood  of  the  parties.  They,  there- 
fore, first  united  under  the  name  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  “to  endure 
as  long  as  they  shall  endure,  or  any 
of  their  eldest  male  posterity.” 

It  was  because  of  the  veneration 
these  officers  had  for  the  character  of 
Lucius  Quintus  Cincinnatus,  and 
because  they  had  resolved  to  follow 
his  example,  by  returning  to  their 
citizenship , that  they  thought  they 
could,  with  propriety,  denominate 
themselves  “ The  Society  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati.” 

That  which  the  name  commem- 
orates, therefore,  maybe  found  in  the 
following  extract  from  the  constitu- 
tion : 

“ An  incessant  devotion  to  pre- 
serve inviolate  those  exalted  rights 
and  liberties  of  human  nature  for 
which  they  have  fought  and  bled, 
and  without  which  the  high  rank  of 
a rational  being  is  a curse  instead  of 
a blessing. 

“An  unalterable  determination  to 
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promote  and  cherish,  between  the  re- 
spective States,  that  union  and  na- 
tional honor  so  essentially  necessary 
to  their  happiness  and  the  future  dig- 
nity of  the  American  empire. 

“ To  render  permanent  the  cordial 
affection  subsisting  among  the  offi- 
cers. This  spirit  will  dictate  brotherly 
kindness  in  all  things,  and  particu- 
larly extend  to  the  most  substantial 
acts  of  beneficence,  according  to  the 
ability  of  the  society,  towards  those 
officers  and  their  families  who  unfor- 
tunately may  be  under  the  necessity 
of  receiving  it.” 

Alluding  to  the  badge  of  the  Society 
of  the  Cincinnati,  an  elegant  writer 
said:  “ That  it  amounted  to  nothing 
more  than  an  expression  of  that  de- 
sire for  glory  which  is  the  breath  of 
a soldier’s  nostrils.” 

It  was  designed  by  a French  officer, 
Major  L’Enfant,  and  executed  in 
Paris.  It  consists  of  an  American 
eagle,  made  of  gold,  with  the  head 
and  legs  and  tail-feathers  in  white 


enamel,  flecked  with  gold.  The 
talons  grasp  olive  branches,  the  leaves 
in  green  enamel,  which  are  continued 
around  the  figure  so  as  to  form  a 
wreath  around  its  head,  to  which  the 
clasp  is  attached.  The  eyes  are  of 
precious  stones.  Upon  its  breast  is 
borne  an  oval-shaped  shield,  in  white 
and  blue  enamel  and  gold.  On  the 
obverse,  the  principal  figure  is  Cin- 
cinnatus.  Three  Senators  present 
him  with  a sword  and  other  military 
designs;  he  is  reclining  upon  the 
plough,  and  at  his  side  are  imple- 
ments of  husbandry.  On  the  reverse 
the  sun  rises  over  a city  with  open 
gates,  vessels  are  seen  entering  the 
port,  and  in  the  midst  Fame  crowns 
Cincinnatus  with  a wreath.  The 
mottoes  are:  “ Omnia  relinquit  servare 
rempublicam ,”  and  “ Esto  perpetual ’ 
The  whole  is  pendant  to  a blue 
ribbon  edged  with  white,  descriptive 
of  the  union  between  France  and 
America. 

Henry  Dudley  Teetor. 
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OLD  VIRGINIA. 
III. 


THE  TRUE  CONDITION  OF  THINGS  IN  THE  PLANTATION  OF  VIRGINIA  FROM  1665 

TO  1676. 


The  authorities  of  England  seemed 
to  take  a great  deal  of  interest  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  seemed  very  desirous  to 
obtain  information  in  regard  to  the 
true  condition  of  things  in  the  planta- 
tion, for  we  find  among  the  old  colo- 
nial records  the  following:  “ Enquiries 
to  the  Governor  of  Virginia,”  submit- 
ted by  the  lords  commissioners  of 
foreign  plantations,  with  the  gover- 
nor’s answers  to  each  distinct  head. 

[From  a book  in  the  office  of  the 
general  court,  labelled  “ Inquisitions, 
etc.,  1665  to  1676,”  p.  239], 

These  enquiries  were  propounded 
in  the  year  1670,  while  Sir  William 
Berkeley  was  governor  of  Virginia. 
A more  correct  statistical  account  of 
Virginia  at  that  period  cannot,  per- 
haps, anywhere  be  found.  The  ans- 
wers appeared  to  have  been  given  with 
great  candor,  and  were  from  a man 
well  versed  in  everything  relating  to 
the  country,  having  been  for  many 
years  a governor.  As  it  respects  the 
inhabitants  of  Virginia,  Sir  William 
Berkeley  seems  to  have  been  well 
qualified  to  rear  them  up  as  food  for 
despots,  since,  in  his  answer  to  the 


last  enquiry,  he  thanks  God  that 
there  are  no  free  schools  or  printing, 
and  hopes  that  we  shall  have  none 
these  hundred  years. 

enquiries  and  answers. 

1.  — What  councils,  assemblies  and 
courts  of  judicature  are  within  your 
government,  and  what  nature  and 
kind? 

Ans. — There  is  a governor  and  six- 
teen counselors,  who  have  from  his 
sacred  majesty,  a commission  of  oyer 
and  terminer  who  judge  and  determine 
all  causes  that  are  above  fifteen  pound 
sterling;  for  what  is  under,  there  are 
particular  courts  in  every  county, 
which  are  twenty  in  number.  Every 
year  at  least,  the  assembly  is  called, 
before  whom  lie  appeals,  and  this  as- 
sembly is  composed  of  two  burgesses 
out  of  every  county.  These  lay  the 
necessary  taxes,  as  the  necessity  of 
the  war  with  the  Indians,  or  their  ex- 
igencies require. 

2.  — What  courts  of  judicature  are 
within  your  government  relating  to 
the  admiralty  ? 

Ans. — In  twenty-eight  years  there 
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has  never  been  one  prize  brought  into 
the  country;  so  that  there  is  no  need 
for  a particular  court  for  that  con- 
cern. 

3.  — Where  are  the  legislative  and 
executive  powers  of  your  government 
seated  ? 

Ans. — In  the  governor,  counsel  and 
assembly,  and  officers  substituted  by 
them. 

4. -— What  statute  laws  and  ordinan- 
ces are  now  made  in  force  ? 

Ans. — The  secretary  of  this  coun- 
try every  year  sends  to  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, or  one  of  the  principal  sec- 
retaries, what  laws  are  yearly  made; 
which  for  the  most  part  concern  only 
our  own  private  exigences,  for,  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  England,  we 
never  did,  nor  dare  make  any,  only 
this,  that  no  sale  of  land  is  good  and 
legal  unless  within  three  months  after 
the  conveyance  it  be  recorded  in  the 
general  court  or  county  courts. 

5.  — What  number  of  horses  and  foot 
are  within  your  government,  and 
whether  they  be  trained  bands  or 
standing  forces  ? 

Ans. — All  our  freemen  are  bound  to 
be  trained  every  month  in  their  par- 
ticular counties,  which  we  suppose, 
and  do  not  much  mistake  in  the  cal- 
culation, are  near  eight  thousand 
horse;  there  are  more,  but  it  is  too 
chargeable  for  poor  people,  as  we  are, 
to  exercise  them. 

6.  — What  castles  and  forts  are 
within  your  government,  and  how 
situated,  as  also  what  stores  and  pro- 
visions they  are  furnished  withal  ? 


Ans. — There  are  five  forts  in  the 
country,  two  in  the  James  river  and 
one  in  the  three  other  rivers  of  York, 
Rappahannock  and  Potomac;  but 
God  knows  we  have  neither  skill  or 
ability  to  make  or  maintain  them,  for 
there  is  not,  nor  as  far  as  my  inquiry 
can  reach,  ever  was  one  engineer  in 
the  country,  so  that  we  are  at  contin- 
ual charge  to  repair  unskillful  and 
inartificial  buildings  of  that  nature. 
There  is  not  above  thirty  great  and 
serviceable  guns;  this  we  yearly  sup- 
ply with  powder  and  shot,  as  far  as 
our  utmost  abilities  will  permit  us. 

7.  — -What  number  of  privateers  do 
frequent  your  coasts  and  neighboring 
seas;  what  their  burthen  are,  the 
number  of  the  men  and  guns,  and 
the  names  of  their  commanders  ? 

Ans. — None  to  our  knowledge, 
since  the  late  Dutch  war. 

8.  — What  is  the  strength  of  your 
bordering  neighbors;  be  they  Indians 
or  others,  by  sea  and  land;  what  cor- 
respondence do  you  keep  with  your 
neighbors  ? 

Ans. — We  have  no  Europeans  seated 
nearer  to  us  than  St.  Christophers  or 
Mexico  that  we  know  of,  except  some 
few  French  that  are  beyond  New 
England.  The  Indians,  our  neigh- 
bors, are  absolutely  subjected,  so  that 
there  is  no  fear  of  them.  As  for  cor- 
respondence, we  have  none  with  any 
European  strangers,  nor  is  there  a 
possibility  to  have  it  with  our  own 
nation  further  than  our  traffic  con- 
cerns. 

9.  — What  arms,  ammunition  and 
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stores  did  you  find  upon  the  place,  or 
have  been  sent  you  since,  upon  his 
majesty’s  account,  when  received, 
how  employed,  what  quantity  of  them 
is  there  remaining,  and  where  ? 

Ans. — When  I came  into  the  coun- 
try I found  only  one  ruinated  fort, 
with  eight  guns,  most  unserviceable, 
and  all  dismounted  but  four,  situated 
in  a most  unhealthy  place,  and  where, 
if  an  enemy  knew  the  soundings  he 
could  keep  out  of  the  danger  of  the 
best  guns  in  Europe.  His  majesty, 
in  the  time  of  the  Dutch  war,  sent  us 
thirty  great  guns,  most  of  which 
were  lost  in  the  ship  that  brought 
them.  Before,  or  since  this,  we  never 
had  one  great  or  small  gun  sent  us 
since  my  coming  hither;  nor,  I be- 
lieve, in  twenty  years  before.  All 
that  have  been  sent  by  his  sacred 
majesty,  are  still  in  the  country,  with 
a few  more  we  lately  bought. 

10.  — What  moneys  have  been  paid 
or  appointed  to  be  paid  by  his  ma- 
jesty or  levied . within  your  govern- 
ment for  and  toward  the  buying  of 
arms  or  making  or  maintaining  of 
any  fortifications  or  castles,  and  how 
have  the  said  moneys  been  expended  ? 

Ans. — Besides  those  guns  I have 
mentioned,  we  never  had  any  moneys 
of  his  majesty  toward  the  buying  of 
ammunition  or  building  of  forts. 
What  moneys  can  be  spared  out  of 
the  public  revenue,  we  yearly  lay  out 
in  ammunition. 

11.  — What  are  the  boundaries  and 
contents  of  the  land  within  your  gov- 
ernment ? 


Ans. — As  for  the  boundaries  of  our 
land,  it  was  once  great,  ten  degrees 
in  latitude,  but  now  it  has  pleased  his 
majesty  to  confine  us  to  half  a de- 
gree. Knowingly,  I speak  this.  Pray 
God  it  may  be  for  his  majesty’s  ser- 
vice, but  I much  fear  the  contrary. 

12.  — What  commodities  are  there 
of  the  production,  growth  and  manu- 
facture of  your  plantation,  and  par- 
ticularly what  materials  are  there  al- 
ready growing,  or  may  be  produced 
for  shipping  in  the  same  ? 

Ans. — Commodities  of  the  growth 
of  our  country,  we  never  had  any  but 
tobacco,  which  in  this  yet  is  consider- 
able, that  it  yields  his  majesty  a great 
revenue;  but  of  late  we  have  begun 
to  make  silk,  and  so  many  mulberry 
trees  are  planted,  and  planting,  that 
if  we  had  skillful  men  from  Naples 
or  Sicily  to  teach  us  the  art  of  mak- 
ing it  perfectly,  in  less  than  half  an 
age,  we  should  make  as  much  silk  in 
an  year  as  England  did  yearly  expend 
three  score  years  since;  but  now  we 
hear  it  is  grown  to  a greater  excess, 
and  more  common  and  vulgar  usage. 
Now,  for  shipping,  we  have  admirable 
masts  and  very  good  oaks;  but  for 
iron  ore  I dare  not  say  there  is  suffi- 
cient to  keep  one  iron  mill  going  for 
seven  years. 

13.  — Whether  saltpetre  is  or  maybe 
produced  within  our  plantation,  and 
if  so,  at  what  rate  may  it  be  delivered 
in  England  ? 

Ans. — Saltpetre,  we  know  of  none 
in  the  country. 

14.  — What  rivers,  harbors  or  roads 
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are  there  in  or  about  your  plantation 
and  government,  and  of  what  depth 
and  soundings  are  they  ? 

Ans. — Rivers,  we  have  four,  as  I 
named  before,  all  able,  safely  and  sev- 
erally to  bear  in  harbor  a thousand 
ships  of  the  greatest  burthen. 

15.  — What  number  of  planters, 
servants  and  slaves;  and  how  many 
parishes  are  there  in  your  planta- 
tion ? 

Ans. — We  suppose,  and  I am  very 
sure  we  do  not  much  miscount,  that 
there  is  in  Virginia  above  forty  thou- 
sand persons,  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  of  which  there  are  two 
thousand  black  slaves , six  thousand 
Christian  servants , for  a short  time,  the 
rest  are  born  in  the  country  or  have 
come  in  to  settle  and  seat,  in  better- 
ing their  condition  in  a growing 
country. 

16.  — What  number  of  English, 
Scots  or  Irish  have  for  these  seven 
years  last  past  come  yearly  to  plant 
and  inhabit  within  your  government; 
as  also  what  blacks  or  slaves  have 
been  brought  in  within  the  said 
time  ? 

Ans. — Yearly,  we  suppose  there 
comes  in,  of  servants,  about  fifteen 
hundred,  of  which  most  are  English, 
few  Scotch,  and  fewer  Irish,  and  not 
above  two  or  three  ships  of  negroes 
in  seven  years. 

17.  -/-What  number  of  people  have 
yearly  died  within  your  plantation 
and  government  for  these  seven 
years  last  past,  both  whites  and 
blacks  ? 


Ans. — All  new  plantations  are,  for 
an  age  or  two,  unhealthy,  till  they  are 
thoroughly  cleared  of  wood;  but  un- 
less we  had  a particular  register  office, 
for  the  denoting  of  all  that  died,  I 
cannot  give  a particular  answer  to 
this  query,  only  this  I can  say,  that 
there  is  not  often  unseasoned  hands 
(as  we  term  them)  that  die  now, 
whereas  heretofore  not  one  of  five  es- 
caped the  first  year. 

18.  — What  number  of  ships  do  trade 
yearly  to  and  from  your  plantation, 
and  of  what  burthen  they  are  ? 

Ans. — English  ships,  near  eighty 
come  out  of  England  and  Ireland 
every  year  for  tobacco;  few  New  Eng- 
land ketches;  but  of  our  own,  we 
never  yet  had  more  than  two  at  one 
time,  and  those  not  more  than  twenty 
tons  burthen. 

19.  — What  obstructions  do  you  find 
to  the  improvement  of  the  trade  and 
navigation  of  the  plantation  within 
your  government  ? 

Ans. — Mighty  and  destructive,  by 
that  severe  act  of  parliament  which 
excludes  us  the  having  any  commerce 
with  any  nation  in  Europe  but  our 
own,  so  that  we  cannot  add  to  our 
plantation  any  commodity  that  grows 
out  of  it,  as  olive  trees,  cotton  or 
vines.  Besides  this,  we  cannot  pro- 
cure any  skillful  men  for  one  now 
hopeful  commodity,  silk;  for  it  is  not 
lawful  for  us  to  carry  a pipe  stave  or 
a barrel  of  corn  to  any  place  in  Eu- 
rope out  ot  the  king’s  dominions. 

If  this  were  for  his  majesty’s  ser- 
vice or  the  good  of  his  subjects,  we 
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should  not  repine,  whatever  our  suf- 
ferings are  for  it;  but,  on  my  soul,  it 
is  the  contrary  for  both.  And  this  is 
the  cause  why  no  small  or  great  ves- 
sels are  built  here;  for  we  are  most 
obedient  to  all  laws,  whilst  the  New 
England  men  break  through,  and  men 
trade  to  any  place  that  their  interest 
lead  them. 

20.  — What  advantages  or  improve- 
ments do  you  observe  that  may  be 
gained  to  your  trade  and  navigation  ? 

Ans. — None,  unless  we  had  liberty 
to  transport  our  pipe  staves,  timber 
and  corn  to  other  places  besides  the 
king’s  dominions. 

21.  — What  rates  and  duties  are 
charged  and  payable  upon  any  goods 
exported  out  of  your  plantation, 
whether  of  your  own  growth  or  man- 
ufacture, or  otherwise,  as  also  upon 
goods  imported  ? 

Ans. — No  goods,  either  exported  or 
imported,  pay  any  the  least  duties 
here,  only  two  shillings  the  hogshead 
on  tobacco  exported,  which  is  to  defray 
all  public  charges;  and  this  year  we 
could  not  get  an  account  of  more  than 
fifteen  thousand  hogsheads,  out  of 
which  the  king  allows  me  a thousand 
yearly,  with  which  I must  maintain 
the  port  of  my  place,  and  one  hundred 
intervening  charges  that  cannot  be 
put  to  public  account.  And  I can 
knowingly  affirm  that  there  is  no  gov- 
ernor of  ten  years’  settlement  but  has 
thrice  as  much  allowed  him.  But  I 
am  supported  by  my  hopes,  that  his 
gracious  majesty  will  one  day  consider 
me. 


22.  — What  revenues  do  or  may  arise 
to  his  majesty  within  your  govern- 
ment, and  of  what  nature  is  it;  by 
whom  is  the  same  collected,  and  how 
answered  and  accounted  to  his  ma- 
jesty ? 

Ans. — There  is  no  revenue  arising 
to  his  majesty  but  out  of  the  quit- 
rents;  and  this  he  hath  given  away  to 
a deserving  servant,  Colonel  Henry 
Norwood. 

23.  — What  course  is  taken  about  the 
instructing  the  people  within  your 
government  in  the  Christian  religion; 
and  what  provision  is  there  made  for 
the  paying  of  your  ministry  ? 

Ans. — The  same  course  is  taken  in 
England  out  of  towns;  every  man  ac- 
cording to  his  ability  instructing  his 
children.  We  have  forty-eight  par- 
ishes, our  ministers  well  paid,  and  by 
my  consent  should  be  better  if  they 
would  pray  oftener  and preach  less.  But 
of  all  other  commodities,  so  of  this, 
the  worst  are  sent  us , and  we  had  few 
that  we  could  boast  of  since  the  per- 
secution in  Cromwell' s tyranny  drove  > 
diverse  worthy  men  hither.  But,  I 
thank  God,  there  are  no  free  schools  nor 
printing , and  I hope  we  shall  not  have 
these  hundred  years,  for  learning  has 
brought  disobedience,  and  heresy,  and 
sects  into  the  world,  and  printing 
has  divulged  them,  and  libels  against 
the  best  government.  God  keep 
both.” 

Nothing  can  display  in  stronger 
colors  the  execrable  policy  of  the 
British  government,  in  relation  to  the 
colonies,  than  the  sentiments  uttered 
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by  Sir  William  Berkeley  in  his  an- 
swer to  the  last  interrogatory. 

These  were,  doubtless,  his  genuine 
sentiments,  which  recommended  him 
so  highly  to  the  favor  of  the  crown 
that  he  was  continued  governor  of 
Virginia  from  1641  to  1677,  a period 
of  thirty-six  years,  if  we  except  the 
short  interval  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  a few  occasional  times  of  absence 
from  his  government  on  visits  to  Eng- 
land. The  more  profoundly  ignorant 
the  colonies  could  be  kept,  the  better 
subjects  they  were  for  slavery.  None 
but  tyrants  dread  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  and  the  liberty  of  the 
press. 

The  same  hostility  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  printing  which  was  manifested 
by  Sir  William  Berkeley  was  shown 
by  Lord  Culpepper,  who  was  gover- 
nor of  Virginia  in  1683,  only  eleven 
years  after  these  principles  were 
avowed  by  Sir  William  Berkeley. 
“It  will  be  seen,”  says  Hening,  “by 
the  following  extract,  which  is  from 
a manuscript  of  unquestionable  au- 
thority, that  at  the  last-mentioned 
date,  a printer  had  actually  com- 
menced his  business  in  Virginia,  but 
was  prohibited  by  the  governor  and 
council  from  printing  anything  till  the 
king’s  pleasure  should  be  known; 
which,  it  may  be  presumed,  was  very 
tardily  communicated,  as  the  first 
evidence  of  printing  thereafter  in  Vir- 
ginia was  on  the  revised  laws  con- 
tained in  the  edition  of  1733.” 

“February  21st,  1682,  John  Buckner 
called  before  the  Lord  Culpepper  and 


his  council  for  printing  the  laws  of 
1680,  without  his  excellency’s  license, 
and  he  and  the  printer  ordered  to  en- 
ter into  bond  in  ^100  not  to  print  any- 
thing thereafter,  until  his  majesty’s 
pleasure  should  be  known.”  (Bland 
MS.,  p.  498.) 

THE  EARLY  SETTLERS  OF  VIRGINIA 

THEIR  CUSTOMS  AND  HABITS. 

Randall,  in  his  biography  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  says  that:  “In  the 
early  settlement  of  Virginia,  the  in- 
habitants found  the  river-bottoms  of 
the  tide-water  region  more  fertile 
than  the  intervening  sandy  ridges; 
and  the  rivers  themselves  for  a long 
period  furnished  the  only  convenient 
means  for  transporting  heavy  pro- 
ducts to  or  from  the  seaboard.  The 
population,  therefore,  clung  to  their 
banks,  each  new  wave  of  foreign  emi- 
gration, or  younger  and  spreading 
generation  of  the  inhabitants,  advanc- 
ing higher  toward  their  sources. 
Lands  were  obtained  on  easy  condi- 
tions from  the  government  and  other- 
wise; and  provident  individuals  se- 
cured vast  estates.  This  was  particu- 
larly the  case  on  James  River,  where 
the  most  enterprising  and  wealthy  of 
the  earlier  emigrants  established 
themselves.  Some  of  these  were  of 
particular  mark  and  energ)T,  and  ac- 
quired possessions  vying  in  extent 
with  those  of  the  proudest  nobles  of 
their  native  land.  These  were  per- 
petuated in  their  families  by  entails, 
the  laws  regulating  which  were  ulti- 
mately rendered  more  stringent  in 
Virginia  than  in  England  itself.  As 
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their  lands  rose  gradually  in  value, 
the  great  lowland  proprietors  began 
to  vie  with  English  nobles  in  wealth 
as  well  as  in  territory. 

Many  of  them  lived  in  baronial 
splendor.  Their  abodes,  it  is  true, 
were  comparatively  mean,  as  the 
country  did  not  yet  furnish  permanent 
building  materials,  except  at  vast 
cost,  nor  did  it  furnish  practiced  ar- 
chitects to  make  .use  of  them;  but 
their  spacious  grounds  and  gardens 
were  bravely  ornamented ; their  tables 
were  loaded  with  plate,  and  with  the 
luxuries  of  the  Old  and  New  World; 
numerous  slaves  and  white  persons, 
whose  time  they  owned  for  a term  of 
years,  served  them  in  every  capacity 
which  use,  luxury  or  ostentation 
could  dictate;  and  when  they  tra- 
veled in  state,  their  cumbrous  and 
richly  appointed  coaches  were 
dragged  by  six  horses,  driven  by  three 
postillions.  Biit  usually  the  mistress 
of  the  household,  with  her  children 
and  maids,  appropriated  this  vehicle. 
The  Virginia  gentleman  of  that  day, 
with  much  of  the  feeling  of  earlier 
feudal  times,  when  the  spur  was  the 
badge  of  knighthood,  esteemed  the 
saddle  the  most  manly,  if  not  the  only 
manly,  way  of  making  use  of  the 
noblest  of  brutes.  He  accordingly 
performed  all  of  his  ordinary  journeys 
on  horseback. 

When  he  went  forth  with  his  whole 
household,  the  cavalcade  consisted  of 
the  mounted  white  males  of  the  fam- 
ily, the  coach  and  six,  lumbering 
through  the  sands,  and  a retinue  of 


mounted  body  servants,  grooms  with 
spare  led  horses,  etc.,  in  the  rear. 

In  their  general  tone  of  character, 
the  lowland  aristocracy  of  Virginia 
resembled  the  cultivated  landed  gen- 
try of  the  mother  country.  Numbers 
of  them  were  highly  educated  and 
•accomplished,  by  foreign  study  and 
travel;  and  nearly  all,  or  certainly 
much  the  largest  portion  of  them,  ob- 
tained an  excellent  education  at  Will- 
iam and  Mary’s  College,  after  its  es- 
tablishment, or  respectable  acquire- 
ments in  the  classical  schools  kept  in 
nearly  every  parish  by  the  learned 
clergy  of  the  established  church. 

As  a class,  they  were  intellegent, 
polished  in  manners,  high-toned  and 
hospitable,  and  sturdy  in  their  loyalty 
and  in  their  adherance  to  the  nation- 
al church.  Their  winters  were  often 
spent  in  gaieties  and  festivities  of  the 
provincial  capital;  their  summers, 
when  not  connected  with  the  public 
service,  principally  in  supervising 
their  immense  estates,  in  visiting  each 
other,  and  in  such  amusements  as 
country  life  afforded.  Among  the 
latter,  the  chase  held  a prominent 
place.  Born  almost  to  the  saddle, 
and  to  the  use  of  fire-arms,  they  were 
keen  hunters;  and  when  the  chase 
was  over,  they  sat  around  groaning 
boards,  and  drank  confusion  to 
Frenchman  and  Spaniard  abroad, 
and  to  Roundhead  and  Prelatist  at 
home.  When  the  lurking,  predatory 
Indian  became  the  object  of  pursuit, 
no  strength  of  the  red  man  could 
withstand,  no  speed  of  his  elude,  this 
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fiery  and  gallant  mounted  cavalry. 
The  social  gulf  which  separated  this 
from  the  common  class  colonists,  be- 
came about  as  deep  and  wide  and  as 
difficult  to  overleap  in  marriage  and 
other  social  arrangements,  as  that 
which  divided  the  gentry  and 
peasantry  of  England. 

Such  were  the  Carters,  the  Carys, 
the  Burwells,  the  Byrds,  the  Fairfaxes, 
the  Harrisons,  the  Lees,  the  Ran- 
dolphs, and  man}''  other  families  of 
early  Virginia.* 

A small  pamphlet  entitled  “The 
Present  State  of  Virginia,”  by  Hugh 
Jones,  A.  M.,  Chaplain  of  the  Honor- 
able Assembly,  and  lately  minister  of 
Jamestown  in  Virginia,  published  in 
London  in  1724,  contains  the  follow- 
ing sketches  on  the  habits,  life  and 
customs  of  the  people  of  that  planta- 
tion at  that  time: 

“The  habits,  life,  customs,  compu- 
tations, etc.,  of  the  Virginias  are  much 
the  same  as  about  London,  which 
they  esteem  their  homes;  and  for  the 
most  part  have  contemptible  notions 
of  England,  and  wrong  sentiments  of 
Bristol  and  the  other  outports,  which 
they  entertain  from  seeing  and  hear- 
ing the  common  dealers,  sailors  and 
servants  that  come  from  those  towns 
and  the  country  places  in  England 
and  Scotland,  whose  language  and 
manners  are  strange  to  them;  for  the 
planters  and  even  the  native  negroes 
generally  talk  good  English,  without 
idiom  or  tone  and  can  discourse  hand- 
somely upon  most  common  subjects; 
and  conversing  with  persons  belong- 


ing to  trade  and  navigation  from  Lon- 
don, for  the  most  part  they  are  much 
civilized,  and  wear  the  best  of  cloathes 
according  to  their  station;  nay  some- 
times too  good  for  their  circum- 
stances, being  for  the  generality, 
comely,  handsome  persons  of  good 
feature,  and  fine  complexions,  (if  they 
take  care),  of  good  manners  and  ad- 
dress. The  climate  makes  them 
bright,  and  of  excellent  sense,  and 
sharp  in  trade,  an  idiot  or  deformed 
native  being  almost  a miricle. 

“Thus  they  have  good  natural  no- 
tions, and  will  soon  learn  arts  and 
sciences;  but  are  generally  directed 
by  business  or  inclination  from  pro- 
found study,  and  prying  into  the 
depths  of  things;  being  ripe  for  man- 
agement of  their  affairs  before  they 
have  laid  so  good  a foundation  of 
learning  and  had  such  instructions, 
acquired  such  accomplishments  as 
might  be  instilled  into  such  good 
natural  capacities.  Nevertheless, 
thro’  their  quick  apprehension,  they 
had  a sufficiency  of  knowledge,  and 
fluency  of  tongue,  tho’  their  learning 
for  the  most  part  be  but  superficial. 
They  are  more  inclinable  to  read  men 
by  business  and  conversation  than  to 
dive  into  books,  and  are  for  the  most 
part  only  desirous  of  hearing  what  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  the  shortest 
and  best  method. 

:j<  % % 4: 

“The  common  planters  leading  easy 
lives  don’t  much  admire  labor,  for 
any  manly  exercise  except  horse-rac- 
ing, nor  diversion  except  cock  fight- 
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ing,  in  which  some  greatly  delight. 
This  easy  way  of  living  and  the  heat 
of  the  summer  makes  some  lazy,  who 
are  then  said  to  be  climate  struck. 

“ They  are  such  lovers  of  riding  that 
almost  every  ordinary  person  keeps  a 
horse,  and  I have  known  some  spend 
the  morning  in  ranging  several  miles 
in  the  woods  to  find  and  catch  their 
horses,  only  to  ride  two  or  three  miles 
to  church,  to  the  court  house,  or  to  a 
horse-race,  where  they  generally  ap- 
point to  meet  upon  business;  and  are 
more  certain  of  finding  those  that 
they  want  to  speak,  or  deal  with, 
than  at  their  home.  No  people  can 
entertain  their  friends  with  better 
cheer  and  welcome;  and  stra'ngers 
and  travelers  are  treated  in  the  most 
free,  plentiful  and  hospitable  manner, 
so  that  a few  inns  or  ordinaries  on 
the  road  are  sufficient.” 

Nothing,  perhaps,  is  better  fitted  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  social  tempera- 
ment and  habits  of  the  Virginians  of 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  to 
establish,  if  farther  evidence  were 
wanted,  the  genuineness  of  their  cav- 
alier descent,  than  the  following  fest- 
ive programme,  taken  from  the  Vir- 
ginia Gazette  of  October,  1737: 

“ We  have  advfce,”  says  the  editor, 
“ from  Hanover  county,  that  on  Saint 
Andrew’s  Day,  there  are  to  be  Horse 
Races  and  several  other  Diversions 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  Gentle- 
men and  Ladies  at  the  Old  Field  near 
Captain  John  Bickerton’s  in  that 
county,  (if  permitted  by  the  Hon. 
Wm.  Byrd  esquire,  Proprietor  of  the 


said  Land),  the  substance  of  which  is 
as  follows,  viz.: 

It  is  proposed  that  20  Horses  or 
Mares  do  run  round  a three  miles 
Course  for  a Prize  of  Five  Pounds. 

That  every  Horse  shall  be  entered 
with  Mr.  James  Fox,  and  that  no  per- 
son shall  be  allowed  to  put  up  a 
Horse  unless  he  hath  subscribed  for 
the  Entertainment  and  paid  half  a 
pistole. 

That  a Hat  of  the  value  of  20  s.  be 
cudgelled  for,  and  that  after  the  first 
challenge  made,  the  Drums  are  to  beat 
every  Quarter  of  an  Hour  for  three 
Challenges  round  the  Ring,  and  none 
to  play  with  their  left  hand. 

That  a Violin  be  played  by  20  Fid- 
dlers; no  person  to  have  the  liberty 
of  playing  unless  he  bring  a fiddle 
with  him.  After  the  prize  is  won 
they  are  all  to  play  together , and  each  a 
different  time , and  to  be  treated  by  the 
company. 

That  12  Boys,  of  12  years  of  age,  do 
run  1 12  yards,  for  a Hat  of  the  cost 
of  12  shillings. 

That  a flag  be  flying  on  said  Day 
30  feet  high. 

That  a handsome  entertainment  be 
provided  for  the  subscribers  and  their 
wives;  and  such  of  them  as  are  not  so 
happy  as  to  have  wives,  may  treat  any 
other  lady. 

That  Drums,  Trumpets,  Hautboys, 
etc.,  be  provided,  to  play  at  said  En- 
tertainment. 

That  after  Dinner,  the  Royal 
Health,  His  Honor,  the  Governor, 
etc.,  are  to  be  drunk. 
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That  Quire  of  Ballads  be  sung  for 
by  a number  of  Songsters,  all  of  them 
to  have  Liquor  sufficient  to  clear 
their  Wind-Pipes. 

That  a pair  of  Silver  Buckles  be 
wrestled  for  by  a number  of  brisk 
young  men. 

That  a pair  of  handsome  Shoes  be 
danced  for. 

That  a pair  of  handsome  Silk  Stock- 
ings of  one  Pistole  value  be  given  to 
the  handsomest  young  Country  Maid 
that  appears  in  the  field.  With  many 
other  Whimsical  and  Comical  Diver- 
sions, too  numerous  to  mention.  And 
as  this  mirth  is  designed  to  be  purely 
innocent,  and  void  of  offence,  all  per- 
sons resorting  there  are  desired  to  be- 
have themselves  with  decency  and 
sobriety ; the  subscribers  being  re- 
solved to  discountenance  all  immor- 
ality with  the  utmost  rigor. 

THE  INTERREGNUM. 

Charles  I.  was  beheaded  on  the  30th 
of  January,  1649.  From  that  period 
the  commonwealth  in  England  com- 
menced, and  it  continued,  under  dif- 
ferent modifications,  till  the  'restora- 
tion of  Charles  II.,  in  1660. 

Oliver  Cromwell  was  declared  Pro- 
tector on  the  9th  day  of  January,  1654, 
and  died  on  the  13th  of  September, 
1658.  His  son  Richard  was  nomin- 
ated by  him  as  his  successor,  and  as- 
sumed  the  reins  of  government  accor- 
dingly; but  resigned  them  in  1659. 

On  the  dissolution  of  the  monarchy 
in  England  doubts  existed  in  the  col- 
onies and  plantations  of  America 
whether  the  powers  of  the  governor 


and  council,  and  of  all  the  other  offi- 
cers of  government  deriving  their  ap- 
pointments from  them,  were  not  ex- 
tinct. 

During  the  suspension  of  the  regal 
government  in  England  the  Governor 
and  Council  of  Virginia  were  chosen 
by  the  house  of  burgesses  for  short 
periods  only,  but  this  practice  was 
not  uniform,  and  sometimes  the  ap- 
pointment was  made  by  a resolution 
of  the  burgesses;  at  others,  by  an  act 
of  the  assembly,  and  not  unfrequently 
a collision  took  place  between  the 
Governor  and  the  house  of  burgesses 
as  to  the  limitation  of  his  power, 
which  always  terminated  in  favor  of 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  house. 
It  appears  from  the  proceedings  of 
the  assembly  of  the  1st  of  April,  1658, 
that  the  Governor  and  Council  un- 
dertook to  dissolve  the  house  of  bur- 
gesses; but  they  peremptorily  refused 
to  be  dissolved  and  passed  a number 
of  resolutions  of  their  own  power  and 
denying  the  right  of  the  Governor 
and  Council  to  dissolve  them. 

The  period  of  the  Commonwealth 
did,  as  we  have  said,  occasion  much 
doubt  and  confusion  in  the  minds  of 
members  of  the  general  assembly, 
and  in  order  to  put  a stop  to  the  Re- 
publicans aspersing  the  memory  of 
Charles  I.  and  justifying  his  execu- 
tion, they  did,  on  the  10th  of  October, 
1649,  pass  the  following  most  extra- 
ordinary statute: 

“ Whereas,  divers  out  of  ignorance, 
others  out  of  malice,  schism  and  fac- 
tion, in  pursuance  of  some  designe  of 
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innovation,  may  be  presumed  to  pre- 
pare men’s  minds  and  inclinations  to 
entertaine  a good  liking  of  their  con- 
trivement,  by  casting  blemishes  of 
dishonour  upon  the  late  most  excel- 
lent and  undoubtedly  sainted  King, 
and  to  those  close  ends  vindicat- 
ing and  attesting  the  late  proceed- 
ings against  the  same  blessed  King 
(though  by  so  much  as  they  may 
seeme  to  have  colour  of  law  and 
forme  of  justice,  they  may  be  truly 
and  really  said  to  have  the  more  and 
greater  height  of  impudence).  And 
upon  this  foundation  of  asserting  the 
clearness  and  legality  of  the  said  un- 
paralleled treasons,  perpetrated  on 
the  said  King,  doe  build  hopes  and 
inferences  to  the  high  dishonour  of 
the  regal  estate,  and  in  truth  to  the 
utter  disinhersion  of  his  sacred  Ma- 
jesty that  now  is,  and  the  devesting 
him  of  those  rights  which  the  law  of 
nature  and  nations  and  the  knowne 
laws  of  the  Kingdom  of  England  have 
adjudged  inherent  to  his  royal  line, 
and  the  law  of  Godhimselfe  (if  sacred 
writ  may  be  soe  stiled,  which  this  age 
doth  loudly  call  in  question)  hath 
consecrated  unto  him. 

“And  as  arguments  easily  and  na- 
turally deduced  from  the  aforesaid 
cursed  and  destructive  principles, 
with  much  indeavour,  they  press  and 
perswade  the  power  of  the  commis- 
sion to  be  null  and  void,  and  all  ma- 
gestacy  and  office  thereon  depending 
to  have  lost  their  vigor  and  efficacy, 
but  such  means  assuredly  expecting 
advantages  for  the  accomplishment 


of  their  lawless  and  tyranious  inten- 
tions. 

“ Be  it,  therefore,  declared  and  en- 
acted, and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by 
governor,  council  and  burgesses  of 
this  grand  assembly  and  the  authority 
for  the  same  : That  what  person  so- 
ever, whether  stranger  or  inhabitant 
of  this  colony,  after  the  date  of  this 
act,  by  reasoning,  discourse  or  argu- 
ment shall  go  about  to  defend  or 
maintain  the  late  traitorous  proceed- 
ings against  the  aforesaid  King  of 
most  happy  memory,  under  any  no- 
tion of  law  and  justice,  such  person 
using  reasoning,  discourse  or  argu- 
ment, or  uttering  any  words  or 
speeches  to  such  purpose  or  effect, 
and  being  proved  by  competent  wit- 
ness, shall  be  adjudged  an  accessory 
post  factum,  to  the  death  of  the  afore- 
said King,  and  shall  be  proceeded 
against  for  the  same,  according  to  the 
knowne  lawes  of  England,  or  who- 
ever shall  go  about  by  irreverent  or 
scandalous  words  or  language  to  blast 
the  memory  and  honour  of  that  late 
most  pious  King  (deserving  ever  al- 
tars and  monuments  in  the  hearts  of 
all  good  men)  shall  upon  conviction 
suffer  such  censure  and  punishment 
as  shall  be  thought  fit  by  the  gover- 
nour  and  council. 

“And  be  it  further  enacted  : That 
what  person  soever  shall  by  words  or 
speeches  indeavor  to  inserate  any 
doubt,  scruple  or  question  of  or  con- 
cerning the  undoubted  and  inherent 
right  of  his  majesty  that  now  is  to 
the  collony  of  Virginia,  and  all  other 
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his  majesties  dominions  and  coun- 
tryes  as  king  and  supreme  governour, 
such  words  and  speeches  shall  be  ad- 
judged high  treason.  And  it  is  also 
enacted:  That  what  person  soever, 
by  false  reports  and  malicious  rumors, 
shall  spread  abroad  among  the  people 
anything  to  change  of  government- or 
to  the  lessening  of  the  power  and  au- 
thority of  the  governour  or  govern- 
ment either  in  civill  or  ecclesiastical 
causes  (which  this  assembly  hath  and 
doth  declare  to  be  full  and  plenarie 


to  all  intents  and  purposes)  such  per- 
sons not  onely  the  authors  of  such 
reports  and  rumours,  but  the  report- 
ers anddivulgers  thereof  (unless  it  be 
done  by  way  of  legall  information 
befor  a magestrate)  shall  be  adjudged 
equally  guilty  and  shall  suffer  such 
punishment  even  to  severity  as  shall 
be  thought  fitt,  according  to  the  na- 
ture and  quality  of  the  offence.”  i 
Hening’s  Statute  at  Large,  pp.  359- 
36°. 

Elliott  Anthony. 


FOUR  MEN  OF  TACOMA. 

WILLIAM  H.  PRITCHARD. 


The  State  of  Washington,  one  of 
the  youngest  daughters  of  the  Repub- 
lic, may  be  said  to  have  achieved 
greatness  at  a bound.  Like  a giant- 
ess new-born,  she  sprang  forth  to 
rival  in  her  very  infancy,  the  staid  old 
commonwealths  of  the  east  and  south. 
Her  territory  is  a land  where  wealth 
unlimited  awaits  the  hand  of  industry 
and  pluck.  Not  only  in  the  fertility 
of  her  fields,  nor  in  the  golden  timber 
of  her  mountains,  do  her  riches  lie. 
Her  mines  of  iron  and  coal,  yet  com- 
paratively undeveloped,  bid  fair  to 
render  Washington  the  greatest  coal 
and  iron  mining  region  of  the  world. 
Men  of  foresight,  grit  and  energy 
have  flocked  to  this  new  State,  capital 
has  invested  untold  millions  here; 


labor  finds  here  a promised  land;  rail- 
ways have  ribbed  the  hills  with  steel, 
and  Washington  has  no  rival  State  in 
her  prosperity.  The  men  who  have 
been  instrumental  in  furthering  these 
great  interests  deserved  to  be  ranked 
among  the  true  pioneers  of  the  great 
northwest.  It  is  a fact  worthy  of 
consideration  that  settlers  of  a few 
short  years  ago  are  now  the  pioneers, 
and  a man  who  has  lived  six  months 
in  Washington  is  looked  upon  as  “an 
old  resident.”  The  pioneers  of 
Washington  are,  as  a general  rule, 
selfmade,  energetic,  and  compara- 
tively young  men.  Their  character 
is  impressed  upon  the  State. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  has 
achieved  an  enviable  reputation  as  a 
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jurist  in  the  City  of  Tacoma,  where 
he  stands  to-day  in  the  front  rank  of 
the  legal  profession. 

William  Hugh  Pritchard,  who  is 
known  and  recognized  throughout 
the  State  as  one  of  the  leading  law- 
yers in  this  young  commonwealth, 
was  born  on  a farm  near  the  village 
of  Independence,  Richland  county, 
O.,  July  18,  1851.  His  father  was 
William  Pritchard,  a native  of  Derby, 
Derbyshire,  England,  whose  paternal 
parent  was  engaged  in  the  mercan- 
tile business,  as  keeper  of  a book  and 
music  store.  His  mother,  Jane  Prit- 
chard, was  born  in  Westmoreland 
county,  Pa.,  her  father  being  John 
Wilson,  a well  to  do  farmer  of  Irish 
descent. 

Young  Pritchard’s  education,  until 
his  sixteenth  year,  was  merely  that 
which  a farmer’s  boy  ordinarily  ob- 
tains by  working  through  the  sum- 
mer and  attending  a common  district 
school  in  the  winter.  He  possessed 
an  ambition,  however,  which  could 
not  be  crippled  or  confined  by  the 
limits  of  rural  tuition.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  he  resolved  to  obtain  a higher 
education,  and  the  legal  profession 
was  his  exalted  goal.  From  the 
aim  in  life  thus  taken,  he  never 
swerved,  and,  as  Mr.  Pritchard  him- 
self put  it  in  an  epistle  to  a friend 
some  time  ago,  “ I am  still  trying  to 
accomplish  the  end,  i.  e.  to  become  a 
lawyer,”  happily  showing  his  appreci- 
ation of  that  unceasing  mental  appli- 
cation necessary  to  merit  the  broad 
unqualified  title  of  “ lawyer.”  His 


higher  education  began  atGreentown 
Academy,  Perryville,  O.,  from  whence 
he  went  to  Dennison  University, 
Granville,  O.,  and  finally  to  Wooster 
University,  Wooster,  O.,  where  he 
was  distinguished  in  his  classes,  and 
where  he  became  a recognized  leader 
in  debate.  From  Wooster,  young 
Pritchard  graduated  with  the  class  of 
’74,  standing  third  in  rank  in  a class 
of  28,  and  receiving  the  distinction  of 
being  selected  to  deliver  the  “ honor- 
ary oration  ” on  commencement  day. 

During  these  latter  years,  wherein 
his  college  education  was  obtained, 
Mr.  Pritchard  relied  upon  his  own 
efforts  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
course.  He  labored  hard  in  vacation, 
and  his  savings  paid  the  greater  part 
of  his  schooling,  although  at  times  he 
was  compelled  to  stop  school  in  order 
to  procure  funds  with  which  to  pro- 
ceed, and  some  of  his  educational  ex- 
penses were  settled  after  graduation 
by  the  repayment  of  loans  secured  to 
aid  in  finishing  his  studies. 

Mr.  Pritchard’s  tastes  in  early  life 
were  not  marked  except  by  love  of  de- 
bate and  of  legal  lore  of  every  charac- 
ter. His  assiduity  in  the  study  of  the 
law  has  borne  its  reward  in  his  success 
as  abarrister  to-day.  He  first  began  the 
practice  of  law  in  Mansfield,  O.,  in 
1879,  and  remained  their  until  1884, 
securing  a lucrative  business  and 
meeting  remarkable  success,  but  the 
delays  of  procedure  in  the  courts 
there,  and  the  flattering  accounts  he 
had  received  of  the  prospects  of  the 
then  Territory  of  Washington,  and  es- 
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pecially  of  the  City  of  Tacoma,  in- 
duced him  to  start  for  the  latter 
place  in  1884.  It  seems  but  a very 
short  time  since  then,  yet  those  six 
years  have  witnessed  marvelous 
changes;  they  have  seen  forests  felled 
to  give  place  to  settlements  which 
have  grown  to  populous  cities;  and 
so  rapid  has  been  the  change — so 
great  the  influx  of  home-seekers  and 
fortune  hunters,  in  the  past  year  or 
two  that  it  may  not  be  wondered  at 
that  William  Hugh  Pritchard  is 
classed  as  a Washington  pioneer. 

Arriving  in  the  evergreen  State,  he 
made  his  home  temporarily  at  Col- 
fax, but  he  soon  left  a good  practice 
there  to  enter  a broader  and  better 
field  at  Tacoma,  where  his  sterling 
abilities  are  acknowledged  and  his 
stalwart,  honorable  character  re- 
spected by  bench  and  bar  and  people. 

Until  his  advent  in  Tacoma,  Mr. 
Pritchard  was  never  a candidate  for 
any  public  office,  and  he  has  never 
filled  one  other  than  that  of  school 
director  and  trustee  of  Colfax  Col- 
lege. Recently  his  indorsement  and 


support  for  the  office  of  United 
States  District  Judge  was  not  equalled 
by  that  of  any  other  candidate,  and 
the  only  reason  of  his  failure  to  re- 
ceive that  appointment  was  an  unfor- 
tunate political  situation  which 
seemed  to  render  it  necessary  to  ap- 
point another.  A notable  circum- 
stance in  that  matter  was  Mr.  Prit- 
chard’s unanimous  endorsement  by 
the  bar  in  all  three  places  where  he 
had  resided. 

Reared  and  educated  in  the  Presby- 
terian faith,  Mr.  Pritchard  still  ad- 
heres to  the  precepts  of  that  church; 
while  in  politics  he  has  always  been  a 
straight  and  consistent  Republican. 
He  was  married  July,  18,  1874,  to  Miss 
Sophia  Leiter,  a farmer’s  daughter, 
of  Lucas,  O. 

William  H.  Pritchard  stands  high 
in  the  Masonic  order,  and  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Arch  Degree.  He 
is  still  a young  man,  and  bids  fair  to 
write  his  name  in  glowing  letters  on 
the  pages  of  Washington  State 
history. 


Will  L.  Visscher. 
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HON.  FREMONT  CAMPBELL. 


Some  of  the  strong  traits  of  Scotch 
character  are  a high  sense  of  justice, 
strict  integrity,  unyielding  tenacity, 
and  cool,  good  judgment.  These  pre- 
dominate in  the  character  of  Hon. 
Fremont  Campbell,  of  Tacoma,  Wash- 
ington, who  though  a typical  Ameri- 
can and  a typical  Westener,  is 
nevertheless  of  Scotch  blood  from 
both  sides  of  his  house — that  of  his 
father  and  that  of  his  mother.  Judge 
Campbell’s  father,  Alexander  Camp- 
bell, who  is  his  son’s  nearest  neighbor 
at  American  Lake,  a beautiful  resort 
near  Tacoma,  was  born  July  24,  1824, 
at  New  London,  Prince  Edwards 
Island,  British  North  America.  He 
studied  law  with  his  father,  Alexan- 
der Campbell,  who  was  circuit  judge 
of  the  province  mentioned,  for  sixteen 
years,,  and  was  a native  of  Scotland. 
In  1848,  Alexander  Campbell,  the 
younger,  emigrated  to  Madison,  Wis., 
began  there  the  practice  of  law,  and 
was  for  eight  years  a member  of  the 
Wisconsin  State  Senate.  In  the 
spring  of  1880  he  emigrated  once 
more,  this  time  taking  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Tacoma,  where,  or  in  the 
close  neighborhood,  he  has  resided 
ever  since,  practicing  his  profession 
until  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  in  which  latter  time  he  has 
been  enjoying  the  competency  which 


by  so  many  years  of  arduous  labor 
he  so  fairly  earned.  Judge  Campbell’s 
mother  wThose  maiden  name  was  Jane 
McKenzie,  was  also  born  in  New 
London,  of  Scottish  parents — Benja- 
min and  Isabella  McKenzie — who 
emigrated  to  Prince  Edwards  Island 
in  1810,  where  Benjamin  and  his  bro- 
ther, Sir  William  McKinzie,  were 
ship-builders  and  owners.  Fremont 
Campbell,  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  born  at  Madison,  the  capital  of 
Wisconsin,  October  7,  1857,  and  was 
named  in  honor  of  the  famous  path- 
finder, General  John  Charles  Fre- 
mont. He  was  educated  at  the 
Madison  University,  graduating  there 
in  1873,  and  then  began  the  law 
course,  after  taking  which  he  entered 
the  law  office  of  Mayor  John  Taffe. 
Having  inherited  a predeliction  for 
the  profession,  he  soon  became  pro- 
ficient in  the  prescribed  “ rules  of 
civil  action  ” as  defined  by  Black- 
stone,  and  in  1877,  he  settled  at  Bel- 
mont, Nev.,  and  practiced  his  profes- 
sion, having  been  admitted  to  the  bar 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State. 
In  1880  he  went  to  Tacoma  and  en- 
gaged in  the  wholesale  and  retail  gro- 
cery trade  in  the  firm  of  Rebard  & 
Campbell,  and  remained  in  that  busi- 
ness until  1883,  when,  again  taking 
up  the  law,  he  was  elected  in  the  fall 
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of  that  year  Prosecuting  Attorney  for 
Pierce  county,  of  which  Tacoma  is 
the  capital  city.  He  served  in  that 
office  two  years,  but  was  re-elected  in 
1888  by  the  largest  majority  of  any 
candidate  for  any  office  in  the  Terri- 
tory. He  was  holding  that  office 
when,  in  February  of  1890,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Superior  Judge  for  Pierce 
county  by  Hon.  Elisha  P.  Ferry,  Gov- 
ernor of  Washington,  under  an  act  of 
the  first  legislature  of  the  State. 

Judge  Campbell  was  born  and  edu- 
cated a Republican  in  politics,  and 
had  always  been,  up  to  the  time  of 
his  going  on  the  bench,  a strong  and 
active  partisan.  He  was  a member  of 
the  first  Republican  State  convention 
and  was  chairman  of  the  Republican 
Central  Committee  for  Pierce  county 
during  the  first  political  campaign 
for  the  election  of  State  officers. 

Judge  Campbell  is  a man  of  marked 
ability  as  a lawyer,  a forcible  and 
convincing  speaker,  given  to  heavy 
blows  of  logic  rather  than  to  flights 
of  rhetoric  and  high-sounding  elo- 
quence. He  is  a gentleman  of  the 
highest  sense  of  honor  and  is  remark- 
ably genial  and  popular.  Withal,  he 
is  a dignified  and  just  judge,  and  in 
his  high  judicial  position  is  building 
up  for  himself  the  reputation  of  being 
a brilliant  jurist.  Notwithstanding 
the  great  demands  which  have  been 
made  upon  his  time  during  his  un- 
usually active  life,  he  has  been  a close 
student  and  an  almost  omniverous 
reader,  having  thus  acquired  a re- 
markable fund  of  general  knowledge, 


besides  that  which  was  demanded  for 
his  profession.  No  man  has  warmer 
friends  than  Judge  Fremont  Camp- 
bell, and,  being  a man  of  positive 
views,  he  has,  of  course,  made  some 
enemies;  for,  in  a general  way,  a pub- 
lic man  who  has  no  enemies  deserves 
no  friends,  though  none  of  those  who 
are  thus  antagonistic  to  Judge  Camp- 
bell have  ever  doubted  his  spotless 
integrity.  Both  as  Prosecuting  At- 
torney and  as  Superior  Judge,  a faith- 
ful, careful  and  conscientious  atten- 
tion to  duty  has  ever  marked  the 
official  career  of  Fremont  Campbell, 
and  he  has,  in  the  performance  of  the 
functions  pertaining  thereto,  as  well 
as  in  his  bearing  as  a gentleman  and 
patriotic  citizen,  been  a credit  to  his 
constituency  and  has  done  honor  to 
himself  and  the  places  he  has  filled. 
Being  yet  a young  man — but  little 
more  than  thirty-two  years  of  age — 
he  has  made  a brilliant  start  in  life, 
and  will  yet  be  heard  from  higher  up. 

Judge  Campbell  was  married  about 
eight  years  ago  to  Miss  Grace  L. 
Reynolds,  a native  of  Washington, 
who  was  born  at  Olympia,  the  capital 
of  the  State  (then  a Territory),  Feb- 
ruary 2 2d,  1864,  and  is  a granddaugh- 
ter of  Hon.  William  T.  Spooner,  of 
Wisconsin.  She  is  the  mother  of  four 
bright  and  interesting  children — 
Clarence  A.,  aged  six  years;  Fremont 
Clinton,  aged  four;  Mercedes  J.,  aged 
two,  and  Viva  M.,  aged  one. 

With  dignity,  softened  by  geniality; 
a fair  fortune,  and  yet  a love  for  em- 
ployment; scholarly  attainments,  good 
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health  and  a happy  family,  Judge 
Fremont  Campbell’s  lot  in  life  is  a 
pleasant  one,  and  his  legion  of  friends 
hope  that  he  will  live  to  a ripe  old 


age  to  enjoy  his  present  honors  and 
the  greater  ones  which  will  certainly 
cluster  about  him. 

Will  L.  Visscher. 


WILLIAM  D.  TYLER. 


In  studying  the  potential  causes  of 
the  sudden  and  rapid  growth  of  the 
great  northwest,  the  limitless  resour- 
ces of  the  section  are  not  alone  to  be 
considered,  and  one  must  of  necessity 
turn  to  the  character  of  the  men  who 
were  first  to  recognize  and  profit  by 
its  advantages,  and  to  whose  vim  and 
push, and  enterprise  the  almost  mar- 
vellous progress  of  this  new  and  par- 
ticularly undeveloped  country  is 
largely  due.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
the  pioneers  of  Washington  are,  as  a 
rule,  liberal,  broad-minded  men, 
schooled  in  business  experience,  en- 
dowed with  foresight  and  adapted  by 
nature  and  intellectual  training  to  be 
the  advance  guard  of  a prosperous 
civilization.  Perhaps  it  may  be  said, 
in  a majority  of  cases,  that  they  were 
self-made  men,  from  the  ground  up. 
Among  those  who  were  attracted 
hither  by  the  glowing  prospects,  some 
half  dozen  years  ago,  few  there  were 
who  left  behind  them  in  the  populous 
East  a ground-work  of  such  prosper- 
ity as  that  enjoyed  by  William  D.  Ty- 
ler* the  pioneer  hotel  man  of  Tacoma. 

Mr.  Tyler’s  career  thus  far,  from  his 
very  boyhood,  has  been  one  of  busi- 
ness activity,  and  the  details  of  his 


series  of  successes  on  the  road  to 
prominence  are  valuable  lessons  to 
the  young  and  aspiring,  as  showing 
what  may  be  accomplished  by  tact, 
talent  and  persistent  application  to 
commendable  purposes.  Like  many 
of  the  other  solid  men  of  the  north- 
west, he  is  yet  a comparatively  young 
man,  having  been  born  at  Port  Huron, 
Mich.,  January  12th,  1849. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  revert  to  his 
family  history.  His  father,  Joseph 
Calkins  Tyler,  was  born  in  Orange 
county,  N.  Y.,  August  14th,  1804,  and 
removing  to  Michigan  in  1828,  was 
elected  a member  of  the  first  consti- 
tutional convention  of  that  State. 
He  resided  at  and  near  Port  Huron 
till  the  spring  of  1851,  when  he  re- 
turned with  his  family  to  the  Empire 
State,  and,  after  a brief  residence  at 
Watkins,  went  to  Canton,  Bradford 
county,  Pa.,  where  he  made  his  home 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  while 
visiting  his  son  at  Altoona,  Pa.,  Aug- 
ust 12th,  1882,  at  the  ripe  age  of  sev- 
enty-eight years.  He  had  always 
been  a devoted  member  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church.  As  to  the 
ancestry  of  Joseph  Calkins  Tyler,  they 
came  from  England  in  1680,  and  set- 
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tied  in  Connecticut.  Several  of  his 
ancestral  relations  were  soldiers  in 
the  Revolutionary  War,  and  were  en- 
gaged in  some  of  the  most  important 
battles  of  that  struggle  for  freedom, 
as  well  as  in  the  war  of  1812.  Hegave 
one  son  (an  older  brother  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch)  to  the  war  for  the 
Union.  That  boy  served  in  Baker’s 
famous  California  Brigade,  which  was 
recruited  in  Pennsylvania,  and  shared 
its  fortunes  from  Ball’s  Bluff  to  the 
close  of  the  rebellion.  The  mother  of 
W.  D.  Tyler,  Margaret  McDowell  Ty- 
ler, was  of  Scotch  parentage,  and  was 
born  at  Watkins,  N.  Y.,  in  1808,  and 
died  at  Canton,  Pa.,  June  9th,  1877. 

William  was  not  blessed  with  more 
than  a common  school  education,  and 
that  terminated  when  he  was  but 
eleven  years  of  age.  Since  that  time 
he  has  been  almost  continuously  en- 
gaged in  business,  commencing  at 
that  early  period  in  life  as  a telegra- 
pher, perhaps  the  most  juvenile  tele- 
grapher on  record.  His  first  service 
was  at  Canton,  Pa.,  with  the  Williams- 
port & Elmira  Railroad,  since 
merged  into  the  Northern  Central; 
and  he  passed  through  every  branch 
of  the  service  of  a railroad  as  telegra- 
pher, passenger  agent,  superintend- 
ent’s clerk,  etc.,  till  the  year  1869, 
when  he  entered  on  his  career  as  a 
hotel  man  at  Minnequa  Springs,  Pa., 
a noted  summer  resort.  Here  he  re- 
mained until  1878,  giving  part  of  his 
time  and  attention  to  the  manage- 
ment of  another  larger  hotel,  the  Her- 
dic  House,  at  Williamsport,  Pa.,  and 


to  his  duties  as  manager  of  the  Cres- 
cent Nail  and  Bar  Iron  Works. 

In  February,  1879,  Mr.  Tyler  was 
summoned  by  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road to  assume  the  management  of 
the  company’s  two  large  hotels,  the 
Logan  House,  at  Altoona,  and  the 
Mountain  House,  at  Cresson  Springs, 
Pa.  At  the  latter  place  he  superin- 
tended the  erection  of  the  hotel  just 
mentioned,  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  completely  equipped  houses  in 
the  East,  having  capacity  to  accom- 
modate 1,000  people.  These  railway 
hotels  together  care  for  1,500  people 
daily  throughout  the  entire  season. 

Overburdened  with  work,  Mr.  Ty- 
ler’s health  became  impaired  in  the 
summer  of  1882,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company,  with  unparalleled 
liberality,  gave  him  a year’s  leave  of 
absence  on  full  pay,  of  which  he  took 
advantage  to  make  a long  contem- 
plated trip  to  Europe.  After  spend- 
ing ten  months  in  travel  through  Ire- 
land, England,  France,  Italy  and 
Switzerland,  he  returned  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1883  and  resumed  his  duties  ; 
but  his  strength  being  unequal  to  the 
task,  the  railroad  company  offered 
him  another  leave  of  absence  in  the 
fall  of  that  year,  when  he  paid  his 
first  visit  to  Tacoma,  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  C.  B.  Wright,  to  make  sugges- 
tions for  the  building  of  the  Tacoma 
Hotel,  then  under  construction.  Upon 
his  return  East,  at  the  urgent  insist- 
ence of  Mr.  Wright,  he  consented  to 
resign  his  eastern  position  and  cast 
his  lot  with  Tacoma.  Early  in  the 
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following  year  he  brought  his  family 
to  that  now  flourishing  city,  and  until, 
the  14th  of  October,  1889,  conducted 
the  celebrated  Hotel  Tacoma,  since 
when  he  has  been  actively  engaged 
with  the  Pacific  National  Bank,  as  its 
vice-president. 

Mr.  Tyler  was  married  January  15th, 
1878,  to  Miss  Josie  R.  Eaton,  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  and  their  union  has  been 
blessed  with  three  handsome  children, 
Margaret,  Percy  and  Jeanie.  The 
family  adheres  to  the  teachings  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  while  in 
politics  Mr.  Tyler  is  a stalwart  Re- 
publican. 

Since  his  advent  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  William  D.  Tyler  has 
achieved  a prominence  which  extends 
throughout  the  northwest.  He  has 
associated  himself  with  many  of  the 
strong  financial  concerns  of  Puget 


JOSEPHUS  D. 

Tastes  in  the  pursuits  of  life  are  as 
varied  as  are  human  dispositions.  In 
some  it  is  natural  growth;  in  others 
it  is  cultivated  in  boyhood.  Some  of 
the  strongest  men  of  the  country  were 
reared  on  farms  and  had  moderate 
advantages  in  their  youth.  The  boys 
thus  reared  usually  attend  the  district 
school  three  months  in  the  winter  and 
work  on  the  farm  from  early  spring 
until  chilly  autumn.  They  know 
practically  but  little  of  the  “ways 
that  are  dark  and  tricks  that  are  vain  ” 


Sound,  and  in  moneyed  circles  his 
name  is  a tower  of  strength.  He  now 
occupies  the  distinguished  office  of 
President  of  the  Puget  Sound  Uni- 
versity, and  is  the  Vice-President  of 
Washington  College.  In  addition  to 
this,  he  is  Vice-President  of  the  Ta- 
coma Light  and  Water  Company, 
Vice-President  of  the  Pacific  Na- 
tional Bank,  Director  of  the  Tacoma 
Theatre  Company,  and  Director  of 
the  Wilkeson  Coal  and  Coke  Com- 
pany, and  also  of  the  Nisqually  Coal 
Company.  Thus,  it  may  be  seen,  he 
has  fully  identified  himself  with  the 
best  interests  of  his  adopted  State, 
and  the  hard-working  telegraph  boy 
has  raised  himself  to  a station  of 
honor  and  riches  and  ease  in  the  land 
where  the  garden  is  fast  taking  the 
place  of  the  wilderness. 

Will  L.  Visscher. 


CAUGHKAN. 

of  town  life.  Country  boys — those 
brought  up  to  habits  of  industry — 
are  not  always  at  the  front,  like  most 
of  those  of  town  life,  in  the  ready  dis- 
play of  what  they  know,  for  the  rea- 
son that,  observation  being  the  first 
and  most  effectual  teacher  in  early 
boyhood,  the  town  affords  greater 
opportunities  therefor  than  the  coun- 
try. But  these  opportunities  are  not 
always  the  most  healthful  in  the  cul- 
tivation they  afford.  They  too  often 
inspire  a spirit  of  emulation  in  others 
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that  leads  them  to  similar  methods  of 
disrepute.  Youthful  life  in  the  coun- 
try, with  its  pure  air  and  healthful 
exercise  of  body  and  mind,  until 
habits  of  industry  and  correct  ways 
are  cultivated,  is  far  better  than  that 
of  the  town,  surrounded,  as  it  is,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  by  nearly  every 
species  of  demoralizing  and  vicious 
influences.  A boy  left  without  pater- 
nal direction  from  childhood,  who  ac- 
quires a taste  for  farm  life  and  work, 
grows  up  to  sturdy  manhood  with 
good  habits — having  made  his  own 
way  from  a w^age-worker  to  business 
success  in  pursuits  in  the  country  and 
the  town — illustrates  this  view. 

Josephus  D.  Caughran  acquired  an 
early  taste  for  agricultural  pursuits. 
His  father,  James  Caughran,  a native 
of  New  York,  but  of  Irish  descent, 
was  a farmer,  but  died  when  his  son 
was  but  two  months  old,  leaving  him 
in  the  care  of  his  mother,  whose  mai- 
den name  was  Harriet  Bamford,  a 
native  of  Indiana,  whose  father  was 
in  the  war  of  1812,  enlisting  at  the  age 
of  fourteen  years.  Josephus  was  born 
on  a farm  near  Muscatine,  la.,  the 
12th  of  July,  1839  ; attended  the  dis- 
trict school  during  winters  ; worked 
on  the  farm  summers,  when  old 
enough,  until  he  was  eighteen  years 
of  age  ; then  entered  Cornell  (Iowa) 
College,  remaining  a year  and  a half, 
when,  in  1861,  he  enlisted  as  a private 
soldier  in  Company  H of  the  Eleventh 
Iowa  Infantry  Regiment,  serving  gal- 
lantly until  the  close  of  the  war;  re- 
enlisting as  a veteran  in  December, 


1863  ; was  promoted  to  a sergeant* 
and,  later,  was  commissioned  a lieu- 
tenant. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  in  1865, 
Mr.  Caughran  was  honorably  mus- 
tered out  of  service  and  returned  to 
his  home  in  Muscatine  county,  where 
he  taught  a district  school  for  a year 
or  two.  He  then  purchased  a farm 
and  carried  on  farming  in  Iowa  with 
success  until  1872,  when  he  sold  out 
and  removed  to  Shelby,  la.,  where  he 
engaged  in  grain,  lumber  and  bank- 
ing business  for  thirteen  years,  with 
good  success. 

In  1885  the  asthma  compelled  Mr. 
Caughran  to  seek  another  latitude  ; 
and,  being  attracted  to  the  Pacific 
Coast,  he  came  to  Tacoma,  where  he 
invested  money  in  the  manufacture  of 
wooden  ware  and  shingles.  At  the 
end  of  about  a year  misfortune  over- 
took him  in  the  destruction  of  his  es- 
tablishment by  fire,  he  losing  §14,000 
thereby.  He  first  organized  the 
shingle  trade  in  Tacoma,  and  made 
the  first  shipment  of  this  now  exten- 
sive product  of  Western  Washington 
to  Iowa,  Illinois  and  Ohio. 

After  his  fiery  loss,  Mr.  Caughran, 
in  January,  18S7,  having  made  some 
investments  in  Tacoma  real  estate, 
turned  his  attention  to  the  real  estate 
business,  in  which  he  has  since,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  continued  with 
success.  Meantime  he  has  also  en- 
gaged in  various  other  enterprises, 
among  which  wras  the  shipment,  un- 
der his  charge,  in  1888,  of  the  first 
wheat  from  Tacoma  to  foreign  parts 
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through  the  Tacoma  Dock  and  Ware- 
house Company,  the  shipments  that 
year  reaching  about  a million  bushels. 
He  also  was  one  of  the  promoters  and 
organizers  of  the  Pacific  Navigation 
Company,  of  Tacoma,  in  1888,  of 
which  he  is  now  president,  its  fleet 
now  containing  four  Puget  Sound 
steamers.  In  1888  Mr.  Caughran  was 
elected  a member  of  the  city  council 
of  Tacoma  and  served  two  years;  was 
an  active  and  comprehensive  member, 
serving  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  streets  and  on  publie  property,  and 
on  the  committee  having  charge  of 
the  sewerage  system.  For  these  city 
improvements  about  $1,500  were  ex- 
pended during  these  two  years.  In 
May,  1890,  the  new  city  council  selec- 
ted him  as  a member  of  the  charter 
commission  of  fifteen  freeholders, 
provided  by  law  to  frame  a new  city 
charter  for  Tacoma,  and  was  elected 
June  10th  in  a contest  between  tw^o 
tickets.  He  is  a member  of  the  Ta- 
coma Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  in 
1887  was  (and  now)  a member  of  the 


executive  committee  thereof.  He  is 
an  attendant  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  also  a member  of 
the  Republican  party. 

Mr.  Caughran  was  married  at  Mus- 
catine, la.,  February  22d,  1868,  to 
Miss  Mary  Ann  Morton,  a native  of 
Ohio,  born  August,  1844,  who  moved 
with  her  parents  to  Muscatine ; is  a 
niece  of  W.  G.  Barnard,  a prominent 
coal  and  iron  operator  of  Bellaire,  O. 
He  has  four  children,  to  each  of  whom 
Mr.  Caughran  is  giving  a collegiate 
education,  the  two  oldest  daughters 
now  going  through  the  Northwestern 
College  at  Evanston,  111. 

Through  adherence  to  purpose,  in- 
dustry, perseverance  and  manly  meth- 
ods through  life,  Mr.  Caughran  has 
achieved  a fair  success  in  the  accum- 
mulation  of  a competency,  as  he  en- 
ters the  shady  side  of  life,  thus  illus- 
trating that  any  young  man  can 
achieve  success  through  any  pursuit 
if  he  has  the  will  and  the  push. 

Charles  W.  Hobart. 
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VERSIONS  OF  THE  BIBLE  * 

HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  MORE  IMPORTANT  VERSIONS  AND  EDITIONS. 

XVI. 


1566. 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  in  English 
(Cranmer’s  version)  was  printed  at 
Rouen  by  Hamillon,  at  the  expense  of 
Richard  Carmarden. 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed 
in  French  at  Geneva  by  Perrin,  and 
one  in  Italian,  at  Venice,  by  Andrea 
Muschio. 

The  Psalms  of  David,  translated 
into  Latin  verse  by  George  Buchanan 
(while  he  was  a prisoner  in  a monas- 
tery of  Portugal,  by  order  of  the  In- 
quisition), is  thought  to  be  the  first 
edition  of  this  celebrated  version.  In 
the  production  there  are  no  less  than 
twenty-nine  varieties  of  metre,  and 
therein  is  the  famous  epigram  of 
Buchanan  to  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  : 

“ Nympha,  Caledoniae  quae  nunc  feliciter  orae 
Missa  per  innumeros  sceptra  tueris  auos.” 

The  Bibles  of  this  edition  also  con- 
tain curious  wood-cuts  representing 
the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  and  the  occu-^ 
pations  of  the  inhabitants  of  Stras- 
bourg. A copy  is  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  David  Laing. 


* Copyright,  1889,  by  Charles  W.  Darling. 


i567- 

A Welsh  version  of  the  entire  New 
Testament,  except  the  book  of  Reve- 
lation, was  translated  by  the  ^ishop 
of  St.  David’s  and  edited  by  William 
Salesbury.  In  this  work,  printed  at 
London,  valuable  assistance  was  ren- 
dered by  the  Bishops  of  St.  Asaph, 
Bangor,  Hereford  and  Llandaff.  The 
printing  is  in  long  lines,  thirty-one  to 
the  full  page.  The  book  of  Revela- 
tion is  ascribed  to  Huet.  The  whole 
version  was  made  from  the  Greek, 
collated  with  the  Latin,  and  although 
its  fidelity  has  not  been  disputed,  yet 
there  are  faults  in  style  and  ortho- 
graphy. It  is  divided  into  chapters, 
but  has  no  distinction  of  verses,  ex- 
cept in  a few  books  toward  the  end. 
It  was  dedicated  to  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  was  printed  in  black-letter,  at  the 
expense  of  Humphrey  Toy.  This  is 
the  first  New  Testament  printed  in 
the  Welsh  language,  although  a Welsh 
version  of  the  Bible  in  manuscript  is 
preserved  at  Celydd.  Five  years 
earlier  a law  was  enacted  by  parlia- 
ment enforcing  the  translation  of  the 
entire  Scriptures  into  the  Welsh  lan- 
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guage,  and,  in  consequence  of  such 
enactment,  the  bishops  above  named 
superintended  the  preparation  of  this 
edition,  only  five  hundred  copies  of 
which  were  printed. 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed 
in  Latin  at  Antwerp  by  Plantin,  and 
Rovillius  and  Tornaesius  each  printed 
a separate  edition  in  Latin  at  Lyons. 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed 
in  French  by  Etienne  at  Geneva. 

JS68- 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed 
in  English  at  London  by  Richard 
Jugge.  This  is  identical  with  the 
“ Bishop’s  Bible,”  and  it  is  a revision 
of  the  “Great  Bible,”  undertaken  by 
Archbishop  Parker,  whose  name  does 
not  appear  upon  the  title-page.  On 
the  inner  page  is  engraved  a portrait 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  This  Bible  is 
sometimes  called  the  “ Treacle  Bible,” 
from  the  circumstance  that  in  Jere- 
miah viii,  22nd,  it  reads,  “Is  there  no 
treacle  in  Gilead?”  It  is  also  occa- 
sionally called  the  “ Leda  Bible,”  from 
the  use  of  one  of  a series  of  capital 
letters  designed  after  Ovid  and  used 
by  Jugge  in  his  other  books.  The  Bish- 
op’s Bible  was  published  about  ten 
years  after  Queen  Elizabeth  ascended 
the  throne,  for  it  was  determined  that 
an  authorized  translation  should  be 
secured  which  would  be  free  from  the 
party  spirit  animating  the  translation 
of  the  “ Breeches  Bible,”  and  fairly 
represent  the  biblical  knowledge  of 
the  day.  A number  of  competent 
Greek  and  Hebrew  scholars  were  em- 
ployed in  the  revision  of  the  text,  and 


bishops  as  well  as  laymen  worked 
together,  in  order  to  accomplish  as 
speedily  as  possible  the  task  which 
they  had  undertaken.  The  most  im- 
portant part  was  entrusted  to  the  fol- 
lowing named  clergymen : Penta- 

teuch— W.  E.  W.  Extoniensis,  Alley, 
Bishop  of  Exeter  ; II  Samuel — R.  M. 
R.  Menevensis,  David,  Bishop  of  St. 
David’s;  II  Chronicles — E.  W.  E.  Wig- 
ornensis,  Home,  Bishop  of  Winches- 
ter ; Daniel — T.  C.  L.  T.  Covent  6t 
Lichf  Bentham,  Bishop  of  Coventry 
and  Lichfield;  Malachi — E.  L.  E.  Grin- 
dal,  Bishop  of  London  ; II  Maccabees 
— J.  N.  J.  Norricensis  Parkhurst, 
Bishop  of  Norwich  ; The  Acts — R.  E. 
R.  Eliensis  Cox,  Bishop  of  Ely;  I 
Corinthians — G.  G.  Goodman,  Dean 
of  Westminster.  Archbishop  Parker 
had  no  desire  to  confine  the  work  to 
the  clergy,  but  he  signally  failed  in 
his  efforts  to  obtain  much  aid  from 
laymen.  Although  initials  were  af- 
fixed by  most  of  the  translators  to 
their  work,  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
archbishop  that  the  translation  should 
be  regarded  as  the  work  of  the  church 
and  not  of  individuals.  As  each 
translator  finished  the  work  assigned 
to  him  he  returned  it  to  the  primate, 
who  had  the  whole  affair  under  his 
supervision.  There  were'  also  trans- 
lated, in  addition  to  the  above-named 
books,  Genesis  and  Exodus,  the  Gos- 
pels of  Matthew  and  Mark,  and  most 
of  the  epistles  of  Paul.  The  prefaces 
were  written  by  the  archbishop.  The 
appended  notes  are  free  from  sec- 
tarian bias,  due,  without  doubt,  to 
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the  instructions  each  translator  re- 
ceived not  to  make  unnecessary  alter- 
ations in  the  text  of  the  Great  Bible, 
to  which  the  people  had  become  ac- 
customed, and  to  make  use  of  no  bit- 
ter notes  on  any  text.  When  com- 
pleted, the  whole  work  was  formally 
sanctioned  by  the  synod.  The  books 
of  . this  Bible  are  arranged  as  Legal, 
Historical,  Sapiental  and  Prophetic, 
and  the  combination  produced  by 
this  classification  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  as  follows  : The  gospels,  the 
general  epistles  and  those  to  the  He- 
brews, Titus  and  Philemon  are  called 
Legal ; the  rest  of  the  epistles  of  Paul 
are  the  Sapiental  ; the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  are  the  Historical,  and  Rev- 
elation comes  under  the  head  of  Pro- 
phetical. At  the  beginning  of  the 
book  of  Joshua  is  the  portrait  of  Dud- 
ley, Earl  of  Leicester,  and  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Psalms  is  that  of 
Cecil,  afterwards  Lord  Burleigh. 
When  the  whole  work  was  ready  for 
publication,  Archbishop  Parker  wrote 
to  Cecil,  requesting  him  to  obtain 
from  the  Queen  a license  for  this  ver- 
sion, which  request  was  readily 
granted.  A full  page  of  the  text  has 
fifty-seven  lines,  and  the  whole  num- 
ber of  the  engravings,  including  the 
title,  portraits  and  maps,  is  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-three.  The  preface, 
which  first  appears  (written  by  Arch- 
bishop Parker),  reads  thus  : “Search 
yee  the  Scriptures,  for  in  them  yee 
think  to  have  eternal  life,  and  those 
they  bee  which  beare  witnesse  of  me.” 


The  archbishop  then  refers  to  the 
various  translations  which  had  fol- 
lowed one  another  in  such  rapid  suc- 
cession and  requests  the  reader  “Not 
to  be  offended  with  the  ambiguity  of 
translations,  since  no  offence  can  bee 
justly  taken  for  this  newe  labour, 
nothyng  prejudicing  any  other  man’s 
judgment  by  this  doyng,  nor  yet 
hereby  professing  this  to  be  so  abso- 
lute a translation  as  that  hereafter 
myght  followe  none  other  that  myght 
see  that  whiche  as  yet  was  not  under- 
standed.”  In  this  edition  was  also 
retained  Cranmer’s  prologue.  The 
translators  of  the  Authorized  Version 
probably  selected  from  the  eight  folio 
editions  of  the  Bishop’s  Bible  this 
edition  as  their  basis  for  the  Author- 
ized Version  of  1611. 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed 
in  English  at  Geneva,  by  John  Cres- 
pin;  the  Psalms  of  David  wrere  printed 
in  Dutch  by  A de  Solemne,  and  an 
edition  was  printed  in  Latin  at  Lyons, 
by  Frellonius.  An  edition  of  the 
Bible  was  printed  in  Latin  and  French 
at  Geneva,  by  Jacques  Bourgeois,  and 
at  the  same  city  the  New  Testament 
was  printed  In  Greek,  by  Stephens. 
An  edition  of  the  Bible,  annotated  by 
Rene  Benoist,  was  printed  in  Latin 
and  French  at  Paris,  by  M.  Guillard. 
A version  of  the  Gospels,  and  of  the 
Epistles,  were  made  in  Misteco,  a 
language  spoken  in  Oajaca,  Mexico. 
This  version  was  made  by  Benedict 
Ferdinand,  but  no  portion  of  it  is 
known  to  be  extant.  Owing  to  the 
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wide  diffusion  of  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage in  Mexico,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  schools  in  which  Spanish  is 
taught,  the  Spanish  version  seems  to 
be  the  most  available  to  all  the  na- 
tives of  this  vast  territory. 

1569. 

Another  edition  of  the  Bishops’ 
Bible  was  published  in  English  at 
London,  by  Richard  Jugge.  This 
edition  is  very  interesting,  as  showing 
the  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new 
mode  of  division,  for  it  combines 
the  two.  The  letters  of  the  al- 
phabet are  placed  down  the  sides  of 
the  chapter  which  are  not  separated 
into  verses,  but  the  numbers  are  inter- 
mingled with  the  text.  On  the  title- 
page  is  a picture  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
sitting  on  a throne  with  the  emblems 
of  Justice  on  one  side,  and  Mercy  on 
the  other.  A representation  of  the 
Creation  is  over  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis,  and  the  initial  letter  is  set 
within  Archbishop  Parker’s  Coat  of 


Arms,  impaled  with  those  of  the  See 
of  Canterbury.  In  the  next  chapter 
is  a map  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  as 
seen  in  imagination,  giving  the  rela- 
tive positions  of  the  four  rivers.  To 
the  twenty-seventh  chapter  of  Leviti- 
cus is  appended  a table  showing  the 
degrees  of  kindred,  and  of  “ affinitie 
or  aliaunce  of  matrimonie  ” by  which 
it  was  intended  to  prove  that  the 
Church  of  England  was  not  afraid  to 
uphold  the  laws  of  God  on  this  sub- 
ject. Many  of  the  renderings  of  this 
edition  are  peculiar,  and  in  Psalms 
XLV.,  9;  the  verse  reads  thus: 
‘ Kings’  daughters  are  among  thy 
honorable  women,  upon  thy  ryght 
hande  standeth  the  queene,  on  a ves- 
ture of  golde  of  Ophir.”  The  notes 
appended  reads  as  follows:  “ Ophir 

is  thought  to  be  the  Llande  in  the 
West  coaste  of  late  found  by  Christo- 
pher Columbo,  from  whence  at  this 
day  is  brought  most  fine  golde.” 

Charles  W.  Darling. 


To  be  Contmued. 
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SOME  OF  THE  MINERAL  SPRINGS  OF  COLORADO. 


While  recently  in  Manitou  Springs, 
a paper  upon  the  “Mineral  Springs  of 
Colorado”  came  to  my  notice.  It  was 
prepared  by  Dr.  T.  G.  Horn,  while  a 
member  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
of  Colorado,  serving  from  1877  to 
1885.  When  published  it  was  con- 
sidered an  exhaustive  treatment  of 
the  subject,  so  far  as  the  mineral 
springs  of  the  State  were  then  dis- 
covered. Dr.  Horn  made  visits  to 
each  of  the  localities  named  in  his  re- 
port. Such  a work,  from  such  a 
source,  is  authoritative.  It  is  the 
foundation  for  a supplemental  report 
(which  this  article  is  not  in  the  least 
calculated  to  supply),  taking  up  those 
more  recently  discovered  throughout 
the  State. 

From  Dr.  Horn’s  pamphlet  the  fol- 
lowing extract  is  taken,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  accounting  particularly  for 
the  famous  springs  about  Manitou, 
and  also  for  the  one  recently  discov- 
ered by  Dr.  Horn  himself,  to  which 
his  name  has  been  given: 

“The  origin  of  springs  has  been  a 
subject  of  inquiry  by  philosophers  of 
all  ages.  We  have  Aristotle’s  views, 
who  believed  that  large  caverns  in 
the  interior  of  the  earth  were  filled 
with  air  which,  at  the  roofs,  was  con- 


densed to  water  by  the- cold,  and  thus 
made  way  to  the  surface  of  the  earth 
by  various  outlets.  Descartes,  who 
was  fond  of  new  theories,  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  that  immense  caverns  ex- 
isted in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  into 
which  water  flowed  from  the  sea; 
there  this  water  was  converted  into 
vapor  by  the  interior  fires  that  exist- 
ed, ascended  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  caverns,  and  by  the  low  tempera- 
ture was  condensed  to  water  ; thence 
the  water  was  forced  upward  through 
the  crevices  in  the  rocks  and  escaped 
as  springs.  Since  that  time  Marietta 
and  Holley  have  given  a theory  which 
is  generally  accepted,  depending  upon 
rainfall,  including  snow  and  dew — 
promulgated  by  each  about  the  same 
time — proving  these  to  be  sufficient 
to  supply  all  the  water  that  flows 
from  rivers  and  springs.  But  many 
of  these  springs  contain  ingredients 
in  large  quantities  not  found  in  rain- 
water or  sea-water.  Whence  and  how 
do  they  obtain  these  constituents  ? 
Pure  water  possesses  a solvent  power 
unequalled  by  all  other  fluids.  Rocks, 
glass  and  all  other  solids  are  affected 
more  or  less  by  its  continued  action, 
and  by  the  addition  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  its  solvent  power  on  many  sub- 
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stances  is  greatly  increased.  Perme- 
ating, as  it  does,  not  only  every  fis- 
sure of  the  earth,  but  the  solid  rock, 
collecting  in  mines,  dripping  from 
roofs  of  caves,  etc.,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing to  find  it  containing  large 
amounts  of  ingredients,  when  it  has 
passed  through  thousands  of  feet  of 
dense  rock,  occupying  years  or  cen- 
turies, it  may  be,  in  its  passage.  And 
again,  if  this  stream,  thus  impreg- 
nated, becomes  imprisoned  between 
almost  impermeable  strata,  it  will 
flow  onward  till  a fissure  in  the  over- 
laying strata  is  found,  when,  by  hy- 
drostatic pressure,  it  is  forced  upward 
and  bursts  from  the  earth  as  a min- 
eral spring.” 

The  Colorado  Springs  Republic  re- 
cently published  the  following  ac- 
count of  Dr.  T.  G.  Horn’s  mineral 
spring:  “During  the  month  of  August 
the  Republic  published  the  fact  of  the 
discovery  of  a valuable  spring  of  min- 
eral water  on  the  West  Colorado 
Springs  tract,  one  mile  west  of  this 
city,  by  Dr.  T.  G.  Horn,  and  in  a lo- 
cality admirably  adapted  to  its  utili- 
zation for  sanitary  purposes.  Since 
that  time  the  water  from  this  spring 
has  had  a thorough  practical  test  as 
to  its  medicinal  qualities  by  a large 
number  of  people  of  this  city  and  vi- 
cinity suffering  with  kidney  and  blad- 
der catarrhal  disorders,  and  all 
catarrhal  troubles  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  and  irregularities  of  that 
functional  system.  A large  number 
of  our  people  have  made  regular  and 
daily  pilgrimages  to  the  spring  for  a 


drink  of  the  most  delightful  in  taste 
and  the  most  invigorating  draught 
which  the  hand  of  nature  provides 
from  the  depths  of  her  hidden  store- 
house. People  unable  to  go  there 
themselves  have  had  their  friends  go 
for  them  to  bring  a daily  supply  of 
this  water,  until  by  its  regular  use, 
they  have  in  a short  time,  and  almost 
miraculously  so,  been  able  to  go 
themselves.  And  such  cures  are  per- 
manent, as  a daily  moderate  use  tends 
to  keep  the  entire  functional  system 
in  a healty,  active  state.  These  peo- 
ple are  prepared  to  testify  of  the  pos- 
itive benefit  derived  from  the  use  of 
this  water.  The  known  sanitary  ad- 
vantages of  Colorado  Springs,  its  sa- 
lubrious climate  and  an  altitude 
adapted  to  any  form  of  disease  cure- 
able  by  these  waters,  opens  up  a 
means  for  restoration  to  health  un- 
equalled by  any  other  section  of  coun- 
try in  the  world  and  adapted  to  a 
larger  class  of  invalids  than  any  other 
locality.  Since  the  discovery  of  this 
spring  the  doctor  has  had  the  well 
cemented  from  bottom  to  top,  separat- 
ing it  perfectly  from  any  possible  see- 
page of  surface  water.  The  flow  from 
this  well  now  exceeds  two  hundred 
gallons  per  hour  and  is  fed  by  the 
spring  which  oozes  out  of  the  side  of 
a bluff.  The  spring  was  lowered  to  a 
depth  of  thirteen  and  a half  feet, 
where  was  struck  the  flow  of  an  in- 
exhaustable  supply.  Its  location  is 
such  as  to  command  a magnificient 
view  of  the  finest  panoramic  scene  in 
nature  which  can  be  found  anywhere 
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among  all  the  boasted  romantic  spots 
of  the  earth.  From  it  is  presented  a 
magnificent  near  view  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  from  whose  snow-capped 
summits  the  cool  breezes  will  make  a 
delightful  summer  residence  for  res- 
toration to  health  near  by  it.  For 
these  reasons  the  organization  of  a 
company  for  a sanitarium  hotel  is 
now  being  made  to  utilize  it  more 
fully,  and  in  the  meantime  the  de- 
mand has  become  so  great  for  the 
water  that  the  doctor  is  now  obliged 
to  make  daily  shipments  in  large 
quantities. 

“ These  waters  belong  to  the  series 
of  medicinal  springs  known  as  calcic, 
the  exact  constituents  and  of  their 
curative  power,  medical  works  have 
already  determined.  The  water  is 
perfectly  clear,  tasteless  and  odorless, 
and  for  that  reason  has  the  excellent 
peculiarity  about  its  being  medicinal 
without  the  sometimes  unpleasant 
sensation  or  suspicion  of  tasting  the 
medicine.  Its  constituents  are  very 
marked  in  analysis  and  of  such  waters 
there  are  only  seven  springs  known  in 
this  country.  Three  of  these  are  in 
Michigan,  two  in  Virginia  and  one  in 
Ohio,  the  best  being  the  celebrated 
sweet  water  springs  of  Virginia,  and 
to  which,  Dr.  Horn’s  spring  is  very 
near  a comparison  in  constituents. 
Below  we  give  a comparison  of  the 
analysis  of  one  of  the  sweet  water 
springs  with  the  calcic  spring  owned 
by  Dr.  Horn.  The  analysis  of  the 
Doctor’s  spring  is  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Lamb, 
an  exDerienced  chemist,  connected 


with  the  laboratory  of  Colorado  col- 
lege. The  analysis  of  Dr.  Horn’s 
spring  shows  that  it  contains  silica, 
iron  and  alumina,  lime,  magnesia, 
soda,  potash,  chlorine  and  sulphuric 
acid  combined  as  follows  in  grains: 


Silica, 

0.828 

Grains. 

Iron  and  Alumina, 

0.  87 

4 C 

Chloride  of  Sodium, 

o-533 

u 

Sulphate  of  Potassium, 

0.491 

u 

Sulphate  of  Sodium, 

1-833 

u 

Carbonate  of  Sodium, 

1.6 

u 

Carbonate  of  Lime, 

5-655 

a 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia 

, 4-458 

<< 

The  analysis  of  the  Virginia 

l spring 

shown  in  grains: 
Carbonate  of  Magnesia 

, 0.103 

Grains. 

Carbonate  of  Lime, 

3,757 

<< 

Chloride  of  Sodium, 

0.017 

a 

Chloride  of  Magnesium. 

* °-839 

“ 

Chloride  of  Calcium, 

0.018 

u 

Sulphale  of  Soda, 

0-793 

a 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia, 

1. 174 

u 

Sulphate  of  Lime, 

1.646 

<< 

Peroxide  of  Iron, 

0.01 8 

“ 

Sodium, 

Trace  “ 

Eortz  Phosphates,  . 

( C 

“ 

Silica, 

0.02  I 

u 

Dr.  Horn  is  a Virginian  by  birth 
and  a lineal  descendant  of  Martin 
Luther.  He  was  born  September  5th, 
1832,  in  Martinsburg,  Berkeley  county,, 
that  State.  He  graduated  from  St. 
James  College,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  in 
his  sixteenth  year.  His  education 
was  with  a view  of  becoming  a Pres- 
byterian minister,  but  bronchial 
troubles  diverted  his  mind  to  medi- 
cine as  a profession.  In  1856  he  re- 
moved to  St.  Charles,  Mo.,  where  he 
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began  the  study  of  medicine  in  the 
office  of  E.  D.  Bevitt,  M.D.  Was  one 
term  at  the  Missouri  Medical  College, 
at  St.  Louis.  He  entered  the  service  of 
the  Government  as  a surgeon  in  1861, 
serving  to  the  close  of  the  war.  He 
was  retained  by  the  government  four 
years  after  its  close  and  had  charge 
of  frontier  forts  until  1867.  He  then 
returned  to  St.  Louis,  entered  St. 
Louis  Medical  College,  from  which 
he  graduated  and  received  the  degree 
of  M.D.  in  1868.  The  Missouri  Med- 
ical College  subsequently*  conferred 
its  honors  upon  him,  in  1872. 

Dr.  Horn  removed  to  Colorado 
Springs  in  1874,  where  he  has  since 
resided,  in  the  continued  practice  of 
his  profession.  In  1876  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Routt  a mem- 
ber of  the  State  Board  of  Health  for 
the  term  of  eight  years.  He  held  the 


position  of  president  of  the  State 
Medical  Society  in  the  year  1877  ; 
was  a member  of  the  school  board  in 
his  own  city  for  five  years;  is  a mem- 
ber in  high  standing  in  the  Masonic 
fraternity,  and  at  this  writing  holds 
the  honorable  position  of  Grand  Mas- 
ter of  the  I.  O.  O.  F.  in  the  State  of 
Colorado.  Has  been  connected  with 
the  Sunday  school  work  since  he  was 
sixteen  years  old,  and  is  recognized 
as  a leader  in  that  noble  cause. 

Dr.  Horn’s  practice  to-day  is  very 
large.  He  is  a kindly  man,  whose 
sympathies  are  specially  with  those 
who  walk  the  humbler  ways  of  life. 
I have  seen  his  office  filled  with  the 
extremes  of  society — the  very  rich 
and  the  very  poor;  but  all  receive  the 
same  personal  treatment.  He  is  no 
respecter  of  persons  upon  the  level  of 
his  office  floor.  H.  D.  T. 


SICILY. 

MR.  SESSIONS’  SUMMER  IN  EUROPE  AND  AFRICA. 


We  had  a most  delightful  stay  at 
Malta,  and  were  agreeably  surprised 
at  the  thrift  and  beauty  of  the  island 
and  the  intelligence  of  many  of  the 
people  we  were  so  fortunate  as  to 
meet  on  the  island  and  on  our 
steamer.  We  ascended  the  tower  of 
the  Palace,  through  the  kindness  of 
Governor  Torrence,  and  had  a gene- 
ral view  of  the  three  cities  of  Malta 
with  the  suburbs,  with  Catholic 


churches  in  the  distance  on  the 
mountain  heights  which  present  a 
fine  architectural  appearance.  In 
another  part  of  the  palace  are  the 
rooms  containing  the  museum  and 
the  free  library  of  50,000  volumes, 
which  shows  how  much  is  being  done 
to  educate  the  people.  They  ex- 
pend three  hundred  and  five  pounds, 
or  about  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
yearly  for  the  purchase  of  new  books. 
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The  commander  of  Malta  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  British  government, 
and  the  Maltese  think  he  is  very  arbi- 
trary; there  is  great  commotion  in 
the  council  now  on  account  of  the 
government  having  one  majority  and 
passing  a law  restricting  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  which  is  said  to  be  as 
abusive  of  public  men  (or  more  so,  if 
possible)  than  in  the  United  States; 
but  at  all  events,  the  Maltese  are  on 
fire  on  account  of  this  arbitrary 
movement.  We  saw  in  the  museum 
the  original  act  of  donation  of  the 
Island  of  Malta  and  Gozo,  and  of  the 
fortress  of  Tripoli  to  the  Order  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem  by  Charles  V., 
passed  on  the  25th  of  March,  1530. 
As  we  go  on  board  our  steamer  we 
see  numerous  boats  loaded  with  Eng- 
lish ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  have 
come  down  to  the  steamer  to  bid 
good  bye  to  a colonel  in  command, 
his  wife  and  daughters.  We  had  not 
seen  much  of  the  English  residents 
before,  but  they  were  very  cordial? 
and  remained  rowing  about  the 
steamer  until  she  sailed  and  soon 
went  up  the  bay,  all  waving  their 
handkerchiefs  until  out  of  sight.  We 
enjoyed  the  company  of  the  colonel 
and  his  family,  and  parted  with  them 
at  Pisa.  The  director  of  the  college 
at  Malta,  two  professors  and  two 
qf  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools 
were  on  our  steamer;  they  spoke  good 
English  and  gave  us  much  valuable 
information  about  Malta,  and  an  in- 
teresting history  of  the  islands  and 


cities  that  we  passed.  We  soon  came 
onto  the  coast  of  Sicily  and  stop  first 
at  Syracuse,  whose  noble  temples  and 
ruins  show  the  shadows  of  the  centu- 
ries past  and  indicate  a history,  tell- 
ing us  how  art  and  philosophy  flour- 
ished. We  stop  a few  hours  here, 
and  then  sail  out  of  the  beautiful 
harbor  which  looks  like  a lake,  and 
for  some  time  we  do  not  know  how 
our  steamer  is  to  get  to  sea  again,  but 
soon  a narrow  entrance  is  passed  and 
we  get  a full  view  of  the  old  city  and 
its  ruins. 

Sicily  has  gone  through  many  most 
wonderful  changes,  and  has  been  oc- 
cupied by  Hercules,  according  to 
fables,  and  in  modern-times  by  Spain, 
Austria,  France  and  Naples  until 
i860,  when  the  great  and  brave  Gari- 
baldi liberated  it,  and  now  Sicily 
belongs  to  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Italy,  and  her  cities  of  Syracuse,  Pal- 
ermo, Catania,  Messina,  etc.,  are 
growing  rapidly,  and,  like  all  of  Italy, 
seems  to  have  entered  a new  era  of 
prosperity.  The  island  is  200  miles 
in  length  and  has  ri,4oo  square  miles 
of  territory,  and  is  all  one  splendid 
garden  of  fruits  and  flowers.  We  get 
off  the  steamer  at  Catania,  with  its 
100,000  population;  walking  up  its 
broad,  well  paved  streets,  we  pass  a 
statue  erected  to  the  memory  of  the 
great  musician  Bellini,  who  was  born 
here;  we  go  on  to  “Villi  Bellini,” 
where  are  most  beautiful  public  gar- 
dens— music  and  zoological  gardens 
— here  we  see  great  trees  of  plum- 
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bago  in  full  bloom,  while  in  my  con- 
servatory we  are  satisfied  with  a tub 
of  small  shrubs. 

We  had  a beautiful  bride,  with  her 
husband  of  noble  birth,  with  us  from 
Malta.  She  said,  “My  father  is  a sea 
captain,  but  my  husband  is  of  noble 
birth  and  does  nothing.”  She  asked 
me,  “ Have  you  any  daughters,  and 
are  they  all  girls?"  Her  English  was 
very  broken.  Near  the  harbor  is  a 
public  washing-place  where  hundreds 
of  women  resort  to  do  their  washing, 
and,  like  a sewing  society,  I suppose, 
retail  town  gossip. 

We  soon  pass  Mt.  Etna,  about 
1 1,000  feet  high  ; on  the  top  we  can 
see  snow,  but  there  is  no  eruption. 
The  view  from  the  top  of  Mt.  Etna  is 
enchanting,  and  any  one  who  has 
read  about  it  in  “Resorts  of  Sicily” 
will  remember  the  grand  description 
of  light  and  shadow  at  sunrise  and 
sunset,  and  where  hundreds  of  miles 
of  land  and  sea  can  be  seen  in  the  en- 
circling prospect.  In  the  morning 
early  we  find  ourselves  at  Messina. 
All  along  the  coast  we  see  the  lights 
from  the  little  villages  and  villas  on 
the  hilltops,  which  look  very  beauti- 
ful as  the  moon  shines  upon  the  green 
foliage.  Messina  is  a very  prosperous 
city  of  150,000  inhabitants.  I remem- 
ber it  as  the  place,  from  which  we  get 
our  Messina  oranges,  which  are  so 
popular  and  come  so  early  in  the  sea- 
son with  us.  The  Campo  Santo  is 
very  fine,  but  it  does  not  compare  in 
beauty  to  the  Campo  Santo  at  Genoa, 
nor  is  it  so  ancient  and  historic  as  the 


one  at  Pisa.  It  is  on  a hill,  from 
which  there  is  a fine  view.  We  pass 
across  the  bay  to  Reggio,  which  is  on 
the  continent,  and  where  the  railroad 
winds  around  the  bay  by  the  sea  to 
Naples.  We  hear  the  passengers  dis- 
cussing the  train  as  it  comes  in,  and 
I could  hear  the  word  “ Pullman  ” 
and  see  them  pointing  to  a car  which 
I took  to  be.  an  American  Pullman, 
which  is  just  being  introduced  here 
and  through  Italy.  After  a thirty 
hours’  stay  at  Messina,  we  are  glad  to 
get  off  for  Naples.  A stiff  breeze  has 
been  blowing  all  day  and  the  air  has 
been  cool  and  pleasant,  but  forbodes 
“ no  good  ” for  us  in  our  sail  to-night. 
Those  who  were  able  to  stay  on  deck 
were  well  paid  by  seeing  Stromboli 
in  full  eruption  at  midnight,  throwing 
out  fire  and  lighting  up  the  sea  and 
sky.  We  have  had  a stormy  night, 
and  at  breakfast  hardly  half  a dozen 
appear.  I get  up  in  time  to  pass  the 
celebrated  rocks  of  Charybdis  and 
Scylla,  where  so  many  shipwrecks 
have  occurred  and  about  which 
Homer  sings.  I cannot  now  recall 
the  tale,  but,  if  I am  not  mistaken, 
there  was  a woman  at  the  bottom  of 
the  story.  We  have  no  fear  of  run- 
ning onto  the  rocks  now,  as  the  sci- 
ence of  navigation  is  so  much  better 
understood.  The  two  steamers  of 
the  Italian  line  from  Naples  to  Malta 
are  called  Caribdi  (Charybdis)  and 
Scilla  (Scylla),  in  memory  of  Homer’s 
old  story. 

We  soon  pass  Capri  and  have  a 
splendid  view  of  Naples — the  main- 
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land,  with  its  thrifty  villages  and  vil- 
las dotting  the  hillsides,  with  Vesu- 
vius and  its  smoke  and  lava,  Pompeii 
and  Herculaneum,  or  their  sites,  and 
the  islands  in  the  beautiful  bay,  which 
are  very  enchanting.  The  bay  of 
Naples  is  the  most  beautiful  bay  in 
the  world.  The  bay  of  Sitka,  in  Al- 
aska, is  smaller,  but  much  like  it. 
Capri  is  a mass  of  rocks;  and  we  pass 
a great  high  rock  jutting  out  into  the 
sea,  where  Tiberius  Caesar  threw  his 
prisoners  over  into  the  sea.  This  is 
a historic  place,  and  is  closely  con- 
nected with  Augustus  and  Tiberius 
and  the  history  of  the  latter’s  over- 
throw, who,  “ in  his  old  age,  trembling 
at  what  might  be  his  own  destiny,  sat 
on  the  August  rock  of  Capri,  with  a 
Chaldean  band  to  consult  the  stars.” 
We  have  had  a thirty-six  hours’  ride 
on  the  steamer  from  Malta,  and  are 
glad  enough  to  get  on  teri'ci  jirma  once 
more,  although  we  meet  the  same 
dreaded  custom  house  officers,  who 
go  through  our  baggage,  taking  out 
the  little  mementoes  of  Moorish  slip- 
pers and  Fez  bags  from  Morocco,  and, 
weighing  them,  make  us  pay  eleven 
francs,  or  $2.75  duty,  almost  as  much 
as  they  cost.  I told  the  bystanders 
that  Americans  ought  not  to  complain, 
as  in  New  York  we  could  escape  duty 
on  everything  from  officers  who  were 
not  so  polite  as  these  Italians,  and 
they  finally  allowed  us  to  take  our 
slippers  without  duty.  An  Italian 
who  was  ugly  and  wanted  to  fight 
because  he  could  not  have  his  exami- 
nation before  us  was  hustled  off  to 
jail  by  half  a dozen  officers. 


We  are  on  the  continent  again,  after 
about  a month’s  travel  in  Africa  and 
the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean, 
which  we  have  enjoyed  exceedingly; 
the  people  are  so  different  in  their 
manners  and  customs  from  anything 
we  have  ever  seen  in  all  our  travels. 
We  were  glad  to  get  some  oil  paint- 
ings of  Tangiers,  Algiers,  Malta  and 
Italy,  showing  the  peculiar  costumes 
of  each,  which  will  interest  our  peo- 
ple at  home  and  enrich  our  collection, 
which  we  have  gathered  from  the 
different  countries  of  the  world. 

One  thing  we  notice  which  seems 
very  peculiar:  as  men  meet  men  they 
put  their  arms  around  each  other  in  a 
loving  way  and  kiss  each  other  on  the 
lips  over  and  over  again.  I never 
tried  it,  but  it  seems  to  me  as  if  a kiss 
on  my  lips  by  any  man  would  be  a 
nuisance. 

One  thing  is  noticeable  all  over  the 
world  where  we  have  been:  men  wear 
Derby  hats  and  pointed,  laced-up 
shoes,  and  the  hair  is  cut  close  to  the 
head,  while  the  women  wear  high- 
heeled  pointed  shoes.  Even  the 
Arabs  have  high-heeled  shoes,  or 
rather  slippers,  although  the  heels 
only  come  to  the  hollow  of  the  foot. 
How  they  can  walk  is  a wonder.  It 
was  funny  at  Tunis  to  see  a woman 
try  to  run  to  catch  the  train  with  a 
pair  of  these  high-heeled  slippers  on. 
I thought  she  would  take  them  off, 
but  she  shuffled  along  as  best  she 
could  and  kept  them  on. 

Francis  C.  Sessions. 

Sicily,  July,  1889. 
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FAMOUS  TRIALS  IN  COOK  COUNTY  COURTS. 

VII. 


Within  the  six  decades  which  have 
elapsed  since  the  Cook  county  courts 
began  making  history,  many  noted 
cases  have  from  time  to  time  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  bench  and  bar, 
and  to  a greater  or  less  extent  of  the 
general  public  as  well.  Of  these 
causes  celebre  the  decade  wffiich  has  just 
ended  has  furnished  the  greater  num- 
ber, and  their  character  has  been  such 
as  to  leave  a lasting  impression  upon 
the  public  mind. 

It  is  but  a few  months  since  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  criminal  trials 
of  the  age  drew  to  a close  in  one  of 
the  Chicago  courts,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  has  yet  to  review 
the  action  of  the  lower  court.  Few 
cases  have  been  tried  in  American 
courts,  or  passed  upon  by  American 
juries  or  jurists  which  have  attracted 
so  large  a measure  of  public  attention 
as  that  which  became  known  from 
one  end  of  the  United  States  to  the 
other,  as  the  “ Cronin  murder  case.” 

In  the  summer  of  1889,  Dr.  Cronin, 
an  Irish-American  citizen  of  Chicago, 
was  called  from  his  home  at  night,  os- 
tensibly to  attend  a sick  man  in  a re- 
mote part  of  the  city,  and  was  never 


afterward  seen  alive  by  his  friends. 
His  disappearance  was  noted  at  once, 
and  an  investigation  was  set  on  foot, 
which  led  to  the  discovery  that  he  had 
been  murdered.  By  whom  he  had 
been  murdered  and  for  what  purpose, 
were  questions  enshrouded  in  mys- 
tery, and  but  a portion  of  this  mys- 
tery has  ever  been  solved.  He  had 
been  prominent  in  Chicago  as  an  Irish 
Nationalist,  but  it  was  known  that  he 
had  disagreed  with  some  of  his  coun- 
trymen, and  that  a bitter  enmity  had 
sprung  up  between  him  and  some  of 
his  former  associates.  Circumstances 
pointed  to  a conspiracy  to  compass 
his  death,  and  half  a dozen  persons 
suspected  of  having  guilty  knowledge 
of  his  “ taking  off,”  were  arrested  and 
imprisoned.  Five*  of  them  were 
brought  to  trial,  and  for  days  and 
weeks  the  English,  Irish  and  Ameri- 
can newspaper  reading  publics, 
watched  with  eager  interest  the  prog- 
ress of  the  legal  inquisition.  In  no 
trial  which  has  taken  place  in  this 
country  since  the  foundation  of  the 
government,  has  the  prosecution  la- 
bored under  greater  difficulties  in  the 
effort  to  bring  to  light  the  facts  con- 
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cerning  the  commission  of  a crime, 
and  the  result  was  by  no  means  satis- 
factory to  lovers  of  justice. 

Three  of  the  five  “ suspects,”  who 
are  generally  thought  to  have  been 
the  tools  of  others  occupying  higher 
stations  in  life,  were  convicted  of  com- 
plicity in  the  crime,  and  are  now  serv- 
ing life  terms  of  imprisonment. 

The  “Anarchist  cases,”  as  they  were 
called,  disposed  of  by  the  Chicago 
courts  in  1886,  occupy  a still  more  im- 
portant place  in  the  history  of  the 
world’s  criminal  cases  than  the  one 
already  alluded  to.  On  the  night  of 
the  4th  of  May,  1886,  at  a time  when 
the  city  of  Chicago  was  convulsed  by 
disturbances  of  various  kinds  among 
the  laboring  classes,  a bomb  was 
thrown  into  the  midst  of  a platoon  of 
police  in  Haymarket  Square,  killing 
and  wounding  more  than  a score  of 
the  officers  who  had  marched  to  this 
place,  to  disperse  a meeting  of  the 
Anarchists  which  was  looked  upon  as 
revolutionary  in  its  character  and  ten- 
dencies. It  was  the  first  time  that 
this  destructive  agency  had  been  used 
in  this  country  to  destroy  human  life, 
and  the  act  was  universally  looked  up- 
on as  one  of  unparalleled  atrocity. 
The  person  who  threw  the  bomb  was 
not  identified,  but  eight  men  who  had 
been  more  or  less  prominently  iden- 
tified with  the  Anarchistic  movement, 
were  taken  into  custody,  and  some 
months  later  were  brought  to  trial  for 
complicity  in  a crime  which  had  star- 
tled the  civilized  world,  and  which  it 
was  thought  by  some,  indicated  the 


existence  of  a condition  of  affairs 
threatening  the  perpetuity  of  Ameri- 
can institutions. 

The  trial  was  a protracted  one,  and 
was  characterized  by  an  intensity  of 
feeling  against  the  accused  on  the 
part  of  the  public,  which  probably  had 
much  to  do  with  shaping  the  verdict. 
All  of  the  men  were  found  guilty,  and 
four  of  them  suffered  the  death  pen- 
alty after  their  cases  had  been  passed 
upon  by  the  courts  of  last  resort.  One 
committed  suicide  in  his  cell,  and  three 
are  now  serving  terms  of  imprison- 
ment in  the  Illinois  State’s  prison. 

From  the  class  of  people  who  take 
an  interest  in  politics  and  politicians, 
the  election  conspiracy  cases  of  1884 
received  a large  share  of  attention. 
At  the  election  of  that  year,  one  of 
the  legislative  districts  of  Chicago, 
when  the  votes  were  counted  on  elec- 
tion night,  gave  a majority  to  the  Re- 
publican candidate  for  State  Senator. 
When  the  returns  were  opened  at  a 
later  date  by  the  legally  constituted 
canvassing  board,  they  had  been  so 
changed  as  to  show  a majority  for  the 
opposition  candidate.  The  election 
of  a member  of  the  General  Assembly 
from  that  district,  determined  the  po- 
litical complexion  of  that  body,  and 
involved  the  successorship  to  General 
John  A.  Logan  as  a member  of  the 
United  States  Senate.  It  can  readily 
be  understood,  therefore,  that  when 
Joseph  C.  Mackin,  Secretary  of  the 
Democratic  State  Central  Committee, 
and  other  members  of  the  party  to 
which  he  belonged,  were  accused  of 
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having  criminally  thwarted  the  will 
of  the  people  and  perpetrated  a fraud 
so  far-reaching  in  its  consequences, 
the  matter  was  not  one  to  be  quickly 
lost  sight  of.  At  the  end  of  an  excit- 
ing trial,  Mackin  went  to  the  State’s 
prison— notwithstanding  his  promi- 
nence as  a politician — to  do  penance 
for  his  pernicious  activity  in  connec- 
tion with  this  affair. 

Equally  noted  were  the  cases 
which  resulted  some  years  since, 
transferring  several  officials  from 
Cook  county  offices  to  the  peniten- 
tary, after  they  had  been  convicted  of 
robbing  the  county  on  an  extensive 
scale. 

Among  the  earlier  cases  tried  in  the 
Chicago  courts,  there  were  many  that 
attracted  more  than  passing  notice. 
In  1848,  the  trustees  of  the  Illinois 
& Michigan  Canal  brought  suit 
against  one  Miller,  for  the  rental  of 
certain  lands  upon  which  he  lived. 
There  was  nothing  about  the  style  of 
the  case  to  attract  particular  atten- 
tion to  it,  but  it  nevertheless  involved 
questions  of  vast  interest  to  more 
than  two  hundred  residents  of  Chi- 
cago. The  tract  of  land  for  which 
the  canal  commissioners  sought  to 
recover  rental,  wTas  a quarter  section 
to  which  Miller  claimed  title  as  a pre- 
emptor  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  United  States  land 
..laws.  The  canal  commissioners  had 
awarded  two  blocks  each  to  those  who 
claimed  pre-emption  rights  within  the 
city  limits,  as  a full  equivalent  for  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  common 


land.  The  pre-emptor  claimed  title 
by  reason  of  settlement  and  improve- 
ment of  the  land  prior  to  1836.  In  the 
“ Miller  case  ” — a test  case — two  juries 
disagreed.  The  third  decided  against 
the  canal  commissioners,  but  the 
higher  courts  finally  sustained  them 
in  the  position  which  they  had  taken. 

The  first  fugitive  slave  case  was 
tried  in  Chicago  in  1851,  before  George 
W.  Meeker,  a United  States  commis- 
sioner. One  Morris  Johnson,  was 
brought  before  the  commissioner,  by 
the  attorney  of  a citizen  of  Missouri, 
who  claimed  the  colored  man  as  his 
runaway  slave.  The  trial  lasted 
three  days,  and  the  negro  was  dis- 
charged, by  reason  of  a discrepancy 
between  the  writ  and  the  record. 

The  “beer  rioters”  trial  in  1855, 
was  hardly  less  sensational  than  some 
of  the  trials  of  later  years.  In  that 
year  the  mayor  of  the  city  issued  an  or- 
der requiring  the  saloons  to  be  closed 
on  Sundays.  Violaters  of  this  order 
were  arrested,  brought  before  the  court 
and  heavily  fined  without  any  unnec- 
cessary  delay.  This  brought  on  a 
conflict  between  the  native  Americans 
and  the  foreigners  on  the  saloon 
question.  Incited  by  the  liquor  deal- 
ers and  brewers,  a large  crowd  of 
those  opposed  to  the  Sunday  law  en- 
forcement, gathered  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  court-house  on  a day 
fixed  upon  for  the  trial  of  several  vio- 
lators of  the  law,  after  parading  the 
streets  and  making  other  demonstra- 
tions. The  result  was  a conflict  be- 
tween the  crowd  and  the  police,  in 
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which  one  of  the  rioters  was  killed, 
two  policemen  were  wounded,  and 
one  or  two  prominent  citizens  were 
accidentally  injured.  Seventy  or 
eighty  of  the  rioters  were  arrested 
and  after  a brief  time  brought  to 
trial.  The  trial  of  this  case  lasted 
fifteen  days,  and  the  outcome  was  one 
of  those  peculiar  travesties  of  justice 
which  border  closely  on  the  ridicu- 
lous. The  opposition  to  the  Sunday 
law  enforcement  had  come  mainly 
from  the  German  element  of  the  city’s 
population,  and  the  uprising,  which 
had  been  denominated  riotous,  was 
almost  entirely  a German  uprising. 
Notwithstanding  this  fact,  the  trial 
resulted  in  the  acquittal  of  all  the  al- 
leged rioters,  with  the  exception  of 
two  Irishmen,  who  were  each  sen- 
tenced to  serve  two  years  in  the  peni- 
tentiary. These  two  unfortunates 
were,  however,  given  a new  trial  and 
ultimately  escaped  punishment. 

The  first  railroad  bridge  built  across 
the  Mississippi  River  at  Alton,  111., 
was  “ libeled  ” in  the  United  States 
Courts  at  Chicago  in  1857,  and  led  to 
an  exciting  trial.  The  steamboat 
men  of  the  Mississippi  had  opposed 
the  building  of  the  bridge,  and  when 
the  “ Effie  Alton  ” collided  with  one 
of  the  piers,  and  was  burned  to  the 
vrater’s  edge,  they  made  common 
cause  against  the  railway  interests  in 
the  suit  brought  in  the  United  States 
Courts.  They  suffered  defeat  at  the 
end  of  a prolonged  and  bitter  con- 
test. 

The  Rafferty  murder  case,  tried  in 


1872,  was  one  which  had  many  sensa- 
tional features.  Rafferty  had  boasted 
at  one  time  and  another  that  no 
“ Bridgeport  ” policeman  could  arrest 
him.  While  sitting  in  a saloon  one 
evening,  two  policemen  from  this  dis- 
trict of  the  city  entered  the  saloon 
and  attempted  to  place  him  under  ar- 
rest, not  because  he  had  done  any- 
thing to  be  arrested  for,  but  to  de- 
monstrate the  fact  evidently  that  he 
could  be  arrested  by  “Bridgeport” 
policemen.  He  shot  and  killed  one 
of  the  policemen,  and  for  this  he  suf- 
fered the  death  penalty,  after  having 
been  three  times  tried  and  convicted. 

Out  of  this  case  grew  another  which 
attracted  to  a far  greater  extent  the 
attention  of  the  press  of  the  country. 
The  “law’s  delays”  were  such  that 
the  Chicago  Journal  published  a 
somewhat  caustic  criticism  of  the 
methods  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State.  For  this  publication  the  editor 
of  the  paper,  the  late  Andrew  Shu- 
man, and  its  proprietor,  Charles  L. 
Wilson,  were  cited  before  the  court 
for  contempt.  In  passing  upon  the 
case,  the  court  divided,  but  a majority 
of  the  judges  held  that  the  news- 
paper men  had  been  guilty  of 
contempt  and  assessed  nominal  fines 
against  them.  Whatever  may  be  said 
of  the  justness  of  the  decision,  it  was 
an  unpopular  one  with  the  people  of 
Illinois  and  served  to  defeat  the  judge, 
who  rendered  it,  when  he  became  a 
candidate  for  re-election. 

In  1876  was  tried  the  “Hanford 
Murder  Case.”  Hanford,  who,  at  the 
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time  of  his  death,  was  principal  of  the 
North  Division  High  School  of  Chi- 
cago, in  a communication  to  the  city 
council  relative  to  the  confirmation 
of  certain  appointees  of  the  board  of 
education,  reflected  to  some  extent 
upon  the  wife  of  Alexander  Sullivan, 
a somewhat  noted  Irish-American 
lawyer  of  this  city.  Sullivan,  who 
was  present  at  the  council  meeting 
at  which  the  communication  was  read, 
returned  home,  and,  in  company  with 
his  wife  and  brother,  drove  in  a car- 
riage to  Hanford’s  house.  As  the 
result  of  an  encounter  which  took 
place  there,  Hanford  was  killed  by 
Sullivan,  and  the  latter  was  tried  for 
murder.  The  first  hearing  of  the  case 
resulted  in  a disagreement  of  the 
jury,  and  a second  hearing  in  the  de- 
fendant’s acquittal. 

The  “Fund  W”  cases,  tried  in  the 
United  States  Courts  of  Chicago  in 
1883,  were  causes  celebre,  for  the  reason 
that  they  brought  to  light  swindling 
operations  of  great  magnitude, 
unique  in  their  character,  which  had 
been  shrewdly  carried  on  in  the  city, 
under  the  guise  of  legitimate  business 
transactions.  What  was  known  as 
the  firm  of  Flemming  & Merriam,  os- 
4 


tensibly  engaged  in  speculation  in 
stocks,  grain,  etc.,  by  means  of  exten- 
sive advertising,  succeeded  in  having 
persons  residing  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  send  to  them  various 
amounts  of  money,  which,  together, 
were  to  constitute  a fund  for  specula- 
tion on  a large  scale,  the  profits  to  be 
divided  among  shareholders  in  pro- 
portion to  their  investments.  When 
the  scheme  was  ripe  the  entire  fund 
disappeared.  Frank  L.  Loring  and 
John  Flemming  were  indicted  for 
using  the  United  States  mails  for 
fraudulent  purposes.  Their  arrest 
and  exposure  brought  to  light  the 
fact  that  their  victims  were  to  be 
found  in  every  part  of  the  United 
States,  while  no  small  number  of  resi- 
dents of  other  countries  had  bit  at 
the  tempting  bait  which  was  held 
out  to  them.  The  two  defendants 
were  convicted,  but  escaped  other 
punishment  than  a light  fine  and  a 
short  term  of  imprisonment. 

The  criminal  business  of  the  courts 
has,  of  course,  always  attracted  most 
attention  from  the  public,  and  the 
most  famous  trials  in  the  history  of 
Chicago  courts  have,  therefore,  been 
criminal  cases. 
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ROEERT  E.  JENKINS. 


Among  the  immigrants  who  were 
attracted  to  America  through  the  rep- 
resentations of  that  pious  and,  at  the 
same  time,  very  sagacious,  old  Qua- 
ker who  “settled  Pennsylvania  and 
founded  the  ‘ City  of  Brotherly 
Love,’  ” was  one  David  Jenkins,  who 
came  from  Wales  and  located  at 
Philadelphia  three  quarters  of  a cen- 
tury before  the  war  of  the  revolution 
was  commenced.  That  was  in  the 
year  1700,  or,  possibly,  in  1701 — 
about  the  time  William  Penn  was 
liberalizing  the  Pennsylvania  govern- 
ment, to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
colonists  for  greater  political  privi-. 
leges. 

The  descendants  of  this  David  Jen- 
kins drifted  into  the  famous  Cones- 
toga Valley  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania, 
and  through  successive  generations 
were  proprietors  of  furnaces  and 
manufacturers  of  iron. 

In  1837  Robert  Jenkins  removed 
from  what  had  for  more  than  a hun- 
dred years  been  the  home  of  his  an- 
cestors, to  begin  life  in  that  portion 
of  the  United  States  which  was  then 
looked  upon  as  lying  next  to  the  bor- 
der-line of  civilization. 

He  located  in  Clark  county,  Mo., 
and  became  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
that  region.  His  son,  Robert  Edwin 
Jenkins — now  one  of  the  representa- 


tive members  of  the  Chicago  bar — 
was  born  in  this  pioneer  settlement 
on  the  6th  day  of  February,  1846. 

When  the  boy  was  eight  months 
old  his  mother  died,  and  he  was  then 
taken  to  the  home  of  Mrs.  Margaret 
Hendricks,  a sister  of  his  father,  who 
lived  at  Fairfield,  la.  There  he  ob- 
tained his  rudimentary  education,  at- 
tending the  common  schools.  When 
he  was  twelve  years  of  age  he  re- 
turned to  Missouri,  and  began  receiv- 
ing that  kind  of  industrial  and  physi- 
cal training  which  the  thrifty  and  en- 
terprising farmer  considers  a very  es- 
sential, if  not  the  most  important, 
part  of  a boy’s  education. 

The  farm  labors  were  exacting,  and 
the  portion  of  each  year  set  apart  for 
exclusive  devotion  to  study  in  the 
country  school  nearest  to  his  home 
consisted  of  the  three  winter  months. 
These  brief  educational  periods  he 
utilized  to  the  best  advantage,  and 
his  “spare  time  ” during  the  months 
when  he  was  engaged  in  farm  labor 
was  devoted  to  study,  without  the  aid 
of  a teacher. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he 
had  labored  under  many  disadvan- 
tages, when  he  was  nineteen  years  of 
age  he  had  secured  a good  English 
education,  and  entered  Illinois  Col- 
lege at  Jacksonville.  After  remain- 
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ing  in  college  one  year,  he  determined 
to  begin  the  study  of  law,  and  for 
that  purpose  he  came  to  Chicago  and 
commenced  his  studies  in  what  is 
now  known  as  the  Union  College  of 
Law. 

He  graduated  from  the  latter  insti- 
tution in  1867,  and  soon  afterwards 
was  admitted  to  the  bar. 

In  the  fall  of  1868  he  accepted  a 
position  in  the  office  of  Hon.  Lincoln 
Clark,  who  was  at  that  time  register 
in  bankruptcy.  While  he  was  associ- 
ated with  Mr.  Clark  he  applied  him- 
self closely  to  the  business  of  the 
office,  and  made  the  most  of  the  oppor- 
tunities afforded  him  for  thoroughly 
familiarizing  himself  with  the  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  bankruptcy  law. 
After  spending  one  year  as  clerk  in 
charge  of  the  office  of  register,  he  be- 
gan practice  for  himself,  with  the  in- 
tention of  devoting  his  whole  time 
and  attention  to  bankruptcy  matters. 
In  this  field  he  was  eminently  success- 
ful for  many  years. 

Within  the  nine  years  preceding 
the  repeal  of  the  bankrupt  law  he 
was  appointed  assignee  in  more  than 
twelve  hundred  cases,  and  millions  of 
dollars  came  into  his  hands  to  be 
equitably  distributed  among  credit- 
ors. 

In  disposing  of  these  cases,  his 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  bankruptcy,  his  strict  adher- 
ence to  the  forms  of  law,  his  sterling 
integrity  and  his  conscientious  regard 
for  the  rights  of  interested  parties,  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  not  a single 


objection  was  ever  filed  to  one  of  his 
accounts,  except  in  one  or  two  cases 
involving  questions  of  priority  be- 
tween claimants  which  were  raised  by 
his  reports. 

After  the  repeal  of  the  bankrupt 
law  in  1878,  Mr.  Jenkins  turned  his 
attention  to  general  practice,  more 
especially  to  real  estate  law,  and  the 
care  and  management  of  property  and 
estates. 

Commanding  a large  share  of  pub- 
lic confidence,  and  being  conspicuous 
for  his  business  ability  and  systematic 
management  of  affairs,  he  has  been  no 
less  successful  in  this  field  than  in 
that  to  which  he  devoted  the  earlier 
years  of  his  professional  life. 

An  office  rather  than  a trial  lawyer, 
Mr.  Jenkins  believes  in  the  good  old- 
fashioned  doctrine,  that  an  honorable- 
adjustment  of  differences  outside  the 
court  room  is  always  better  than  pro- 
longed and  expensive  litigation,  and 
advises  his  clients  accordingly.  Some- 
thing over  six  years  ago  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  E.  J.  Harkness,  Esq., 
an  excellent  trial  lawyer,  under  the 
firm  name  of  Jenkins  & Harkness, 
and  the  firm  thus  constituted,  is 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  leading 
business  law  firms  of  the  city. 

That  Mr.  Jenkins  commands  the  re- 
spect of  his  brethren  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
he  is  at  present  vice-president  of  the 
Chicago  Law  Institute  and  treasurer 
of  the  Chicago  Bar  Association. 

He  has  always  taken  an  active  in- 
terest in  politics,  but  from  the  time  he 
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cast  his  first  vote  for  General  Grant 
for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  in  1868,  up  to  1887,  he  had 
never  allowed  himself  to  become  a 
candidate  for  any  office.  The  year 
1887  was  an  era  of  reform  in  Cook 
county  politics.  The  most  astounding 
corruption  had  been  unearthed  in  con- 
nection with  the  management  of  the 
public  business  of  the  county,  and  after 
a number  of  more  or  less  prominent 
local  politicians  had  been  transferred, 
by  due  process  of  law,  from  Cook 
county  offices  to  the  State’s  Prison  at 
Joliet,  the  importance  of  selecting 
men  of  honesty  and  ability  to  fill  these 
offices,  was  forcibly  impressed  upon 
the  public  mind.  After  having  been 
extensively  robbed  by  some  of  their 
local  office-holders,  the  tax  payers  of 
Chicago  and  Cook  county  suddenly 
awoke  to  a realization  of  the  fact  that 
they  were  a vast  deal  more  interested 
directly  in  the  management  of  city 
and  county  affairs  than  they  were  in 
the  conduct  of  the  State  and  national 
governments. 

The  board  of  county  commissioners 
had  been  shown  to  have  been  utterly 
and  scandalously  corrupt,  and  it  was 
determined  that  a new  board  should 
be  made  up  of  men  of  recognized  hon- 
esty and  capability,  who  would  not 
only  institute  a new  order  of  things, 
but  nullify  as  far  as  possible  the  cor- 
rupt acts  of  their  predecessors. 

Mr.  Jenkins  was  made  a member  of 
the  board  of  commissioners  on  this 
platform,  and  as  chairman  of  the 
finance  committee,  his  services  were 


especially  valuable  to  the  public  in 
the  saving  and  economical'  handling 
of  the  county  funds. 

He  is  one  of  the  prominent  Repub- 
licans of  the  Union  League  Club  and 
a member  of  the  Committee  on  Polit- 
ical Action  in  that  club.  In  literary, 
educational  and  church  matters  he  has 
always  taken  a hearty  interest.  In  the 
midst  of  his  business  and  professional 
pursuits,  he  has  found  time  to  identify 
himself  actively  with  “The  Irving,”  a 
select  literary  club  of  the  west  divis- 
ion of  Chicago,  and  to  devote  a good 
deal  of  attention  to  various  lines  of 
religious  activities. 

He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
Chicago  Congregational  Club,  has 
served  one  year  as  its  president,  and 
has  been  from  its  start  continuously 
one  of  its  officers.  He  was  also  a 
charter  member  of  the  Chicago  City 
Missionary  Society,  served  as  its  first 
treasurer,  in  connection  with  others 
drew  its  articles  of  incorporation,  and 
has  been  one  of  its  directors  during 
all  its  successful  history. 

He  is,  and  for  seventeen  years  past 
has  been,  a deacon  in  the  Union  Park 
Congregational  Church,  and  for  nine 
years  he  was  superintendent  of  its 
Sunday  school,  the  attendance  of 
which  during  that  time  increased  to 
more  than  one  thousand  members. 

He  is  also  one  of  the  trustees  of 
Beloit  College,  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Jenkins  was  married  in  1869  to 
Miss  Marcia  Raymond,  formerly  of 
Cambridge  City,  Indiana,  whose  an- 
cestors were  closely  related  to  General 
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Israel  Putnam,  of  Revolutionary  fame,  vive,  George  Raymond,  now  a junior 
and  also  to  Washington’s  great  finan-  at  Beloit,  Helen  Mary,  and  Edith 
cial  secretary,  Alexander  Hamilton.  Daisy. 

Of  this  marriage  three  children  sur-  ' 


HON.  FRANCIS  A.  RIDDLE. 


The  same  year  that  Illinois  was  for- 
mally admitted  into  the  Union,  David 
Riddle  settled  on  a farm  near  what  is 
now  the  capital  city  of  the  State.  That 
was  in  1818,  and  Kaskaskia  was  at 
that  time  the  capital  of  the  new  State. 
Springfield  had  a population  of  some- 
thing like  a score  of  people,  and  as 
there  were  but  four  buildings  in  the 
place,  its  most  enthusiastic  and  hope- 
ful resident  probably  never  dreamed 
of  its  becoming  the  State  capital.  It 
was  surrounded,  however,  by  fine 
farming  lands,  and  as  the  pioneer  Rid- 
dle had  three  sons,  of  whom  he  pro- 
posed to  make  successful  farmers, 
without  much  care  or  thought  as  to 
what  might  be  the  future  of  the  town, 
he  “picked  out”  a choice  body  of 
land  lying  a few  miles  distant  from 
the  embryotic  city,  and  began  making 
arrangements  to  bring  it  under  culti- 
vation. 

David  Riddle  was  a Pennsylvanian 
by  birth,  and  was  born  at  Mifflin  in 
that  State  in  the  year  1780.  His  im- 
mediate ancestry  was  Scotch,  or 
Scotch-Irish.  The  family  tree,  how- 
ever, had  been  transplanted  to  Amer- 
ica about  the  time  William  Penn  was 
making  his  most  strenuous  efforts  to 


people  his  possessions  with  pious, 
thrifty  and  industrious  colonists. 
Leaving  what  had  been  the  home  of 
two  or  three  generations  of  his  ances- 
tors, Mr.  Riddle  moved  to  Ohio, where 
he  remained  some  years,  living  near 
the  city  of  Urbana,  and  then  came  to 
Illinois  to  become  one  of  the  early 
settlers  of  the  central  portion  of  the 
State. 

Within  a few  years  after  his  arrival 
he  became  a large  land  owner,  and 
was  one  of  the  noted  pioneers  of  the 
region  in  which  he  lived.  His  resi- 
dence was  an  old-fashioned,  two-story 
“ double  log  cabin,”  which  was  for 
many  years  the  Methodist  “ meeting 
house  ” of  his  neighborhood,  in  the 
days  when  the  famous  pioneer  preach- 
er, Peter  Cartwright,  was  presiding 
Elder  of  the  “Sangamon  District.” 
His  three  sons  grew  to  manhood  and 
became  worthy  citizens  of  the  same 
community.  One  of  these  sons,  John 
Riddle,  born  at  Urbana,  Champagne 
County,  Ohio,  in  1809,  was  the  father 
of  Hon.  Francis  A.  Riddle,  now  of 
Chicago,  one  of  a rather  limited  num- 
ber of  “ native  sons  ” of  Illinois  who 
have  achieved  prominence  at  the 
Chicago  bar. 
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John  Riddle  married  Sarah  Han 
Clark,  of  Dutch  ancestry,  and  the 
Chicago  lawyer  is  the  only  son  of  this 
union  who  grew  to  manhood.  He 
wras  born  in  Sangamon  County,  near 
Springfield,  and  as  a boy  manifested 
a somewhat  stronger  liking  for  books 
than  for  the  routine  of  farm  life.  His 
father  belonged  to  that  class  of  intel- 
ligent Western  farmers  who  had  a 
thorough  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
a liberal  education  to  the  ambitious 
American  youth,  but  he  held  at  the 
same  time  the  opinion  that  such  edu- 
cation was  most  highly  prized  and 
most  advantageously  used  by  those 
who  had  to  practice  a measure  of  self- 
denial,  and  to  exercise  the  greatest 
diligence  in  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge. The  son  was  not,  therefore,  al- 
lowed to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
there  should  be  a division  of  his  time 
between  intellectual  pursuits  and  man- 
ual labor,  and  the  industrial  and  men- 
tal training  of  the  latter  began  at 
about  the  same  time. 

While  he  was  laying  the  foundation 
of  his  education  in  the  country  school, 
he  was  also  familiarizing  himself  in 
the  most  thorough  and  practical  way 
with  agricultural  pursuits.  At  about 
the  same  time  he  mastered  the  art  of 
reading  he  became  a skilful  plow-boy, 
and  his  farm  tasks  were  at  all  times 
quite  as  exacting  as  those  of  the  school 
room. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  in  innu- 
merable instances  that  this  system  of 
joint  educational  and  industrial  train- 
ing has  promoted  and  developed  at 


the  same  time,  both  intellectual  and 
physical  vigor.  In  this  particular  in- 
stance the  result  was  a happy  combi- 
nation of  mental  and  physical  activ- 
ity, which  has  proved  the  mainspring 
of  a successful  professional  career. 

When  the  time  came  for  young  Rid- 
dle to  begin  thinking  what  he  should 
do  when,  he  grew  to  manhood,  he  had 
no  trouble  in  making  choice  of  a call- 
ing. This  was  a matter,  in  fact,  which 
he  had  settled  in  his  own  mind  at  a 
very  early  age.  Among  the  relatives 
whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
from  time  to  time,  was  an  uncle — a 
brother  of  his  mother — whose  name 
was  John  Clark.  This  uncle,  wrho 
lived  at  Mt.  Pulaski,  then  the  county 
seat  of  Logan  County,  was  a physician 
by  profession,  somewhat  noted  locally 
as  an  ardent  anti-slavery  man,  and  one 
of  the  first  men  of  that  section  to 
openly  declare  himself  an  abolitionist. 
Dr.  Clark  was  a warm  personal  friend 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  David  Davis, 
Leonard  Swett  and  other  lawyers  who 
were  recognized  leaders  of  the  Illinois 
bar  forty  years  ago,  and  during  the 
sessions  of  the  court  at  Mt.  Pulaski, 
one  or  more  of  them  were  usually  his 
guests.  Although  very  young  at  the 
time,  Francis  A:  Riddle  used  to  see 
these  men  frequently,  and  becoming 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  lawyers 
were  very  great  men,  he  determined, 
when  he  grew  up,  to  follow  that  call- 
ing. 

Having  made  up  his  mind  to  that 
effect,  he  never  entertained  the  idea  of 
following  any  other  business,  and  so 
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far  as  he  was  able  himself  to  control 
his  subsequent  course  of  study,  it  was 
designed  to  fit  him  for  that  profession. 

When  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age 
he  left  the  farm  and  entered  the  State 
University  at  Springfield,  with  the  in- 
tention of  completing  a collegiate 
course  before  beginning  his  law  stud- 
ies. At  the  end  of  two  years,  however, 
the  breaking- out  of  the  war  of  the  re- 
bellion had  caused  him  to  temporarily 
change  his  plans,  and  for  the  time  be- 
ing to  turn  his  attention  in  a different 
direction.  As  a boy,  he  was  an  en- 
thusiastic follower  of  Lincoln,  and 
when  the  w'ar  began,  and  the  great 
man  who  had  left  Springfield  to  be- 
come President  of  the  United  States 
issued  his  call  for  troops  to  suppress 
the  rebellion,  nothing  could  come 
about  more  naturally  than  his  enlist- 
ment in  the  army  called  into  existence 
to  sustain  the  administration  and  per- 
petuate the  Union. 

In  July  of  1862  he  became  a member 
of  Company  B of  the  130th  Illinois 
Volunteer  Infantry,  which  went  into 
camp  under  command  of  Colonel  Na- 
thaniel Niles,  at  camp  Butler,  near 
Springfield.  A short  time  after  the 
regiment  was  organized,  it  was  ordered 
to  the  front  and  attached  to  the  Thir- 
teenth Army  Corps,  then  at  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  and  in  the  Tenth  Division 
under  command  of  General  A.  J. 
Smith. 

While  serving  with  his  regiment  he 
was  on  duty  in  the  trenches  before 
Memphis,  participated  in  the  move- 
ments of  the  army  at  Milliken’s  Bend 


and  in  the  march  to  Grand  Gulf,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  took  part  in  the  battle  at 
Magnolia  Hill,  Tennessee.  While  the 
Union  forces  were  engaged  in  the  in- 
vestment of  Vicksburg  he  became 
dangerously  ill,  and  was  sent  home 
for  a time  on  a furlough,  to  recover 
from  his  illness.  He  rejoined  his  reg- 
iment in  September  of  1863,  at  Car- 
rollton, Louisiana,  where  it  formed  at 
that  time  a part  of  General  T.  E.  G. 
Ransom’s  Division  of  the  Thirteenth 
Army  Corps.  Soon  after  his  return  to 
the  regiment  he  was  appointed  a Sec- 
ond Lieutenant,  and  aided  in  recruit- 
ing the  Ninety-third  Regiment  of  Col- 
ored Volunteer  Infantry.  In  March 
of  1864,  after  examination  by  a board 
of  regular  army  officers  as  to  his  qual- 
ifications, he  was  commissioned  a 
First  Lieutenant,  and  from  that  date 
until  he  was  mustered  out  of  the  ser- 
vice at  the  close  of  the  war,  he  was  in 
command  of  his  company  the  greater 
part  of  the  time. 

During  this  time  he  was  called 
to  serve  upon  two  military  com- 
missions, and  acted  as  judge  ad- 
vocate of  the  commission  in  each 
instance.  It  was  while  serving 
on  the  last  of  these  commissions, 
at  Thibodeaux,  La.,  that  he  learned 
of  the  assassination  of  President  Lin- 
coln in  April  of  1865.  As  soon  as  the 
work  of  the  commission  ended  he  re- 
joined his  regiment,  was  appointed 
regimental  quartermaster,  and  de- 
tailed as  post  quartermaster  and  per- 
sonal aide  on  the  staff  of  the  post 
commandant. 
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He  was  mustered  out  of  the  service 
in  August  of  1865,  and  at  once  re- 
turned to  Springfield,  111. 

A month  after  he  laid  aside  the  uni- 
form of  a soldier  he  was  hard  at  work 
as  a student  of  Illinois  College,  en- 
deavoring to  fit  himself  for  his  chosen 
profession.  Before  he  had  quite  com- 
pleted his  college  course  he  became 
anxious  to  begin  the  study  of  law  at 
once,  and  with  this  object  in  view,  he 
returned  to  Springfield  and  began  a 
course  of  reading  in  that  city.  In  a 
short  time,  however,  he  came  to  Chi- 
cago, and  entered  the  Union  Law 
School — at  that  time  the  law  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Chicago — 
from  which  institution  he  graduated 
in  1867.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  that  year  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Illinois,  and  began  at  once  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  in  Chicago. 

When  he  began  practicing,  it  was 
with  the  determination  of  achieving 
success,  if  earnest  effort  and  industry 
would  bring  about  that  result.  He 
had  exhausted  the  few  hundred  dol- 
lars which  he  had  in  his  possession 
when  he  began  the  work  of  fitting 
himself  for  a professional  career,  but 
fortunately  he  began  drawing  about 
him,  within  a comparatively  short 
time,  a circle  of  clients  which  has 
been  for  twenty  years  constantly 
widening.  The  fire  of  1871,  in  which 
he  suffered  the  loss  of  his  library  and 
other  losses  of  a more  serious  nature, 
broke  uphis  professional  partnership; 
and  when  he  again  opened  a law  of- 


fice, it  was  to  continue  the  practice 
alone  up  to  the  present  time.  His 
practice  has  been  general  in  its  char- 
acter, except  that  he  has  avoided,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  criminal  practice. 
As  a civil  practitioner,  he  has  gained 
more  than  local  renown,  and  has  be- 
come well  known  to  both  the  Eastern 
and  Western  bar  as  as  accomplished 
and  successful  lawyer. 

Possessed  of  an  unusual  amount  of 
tact  in  the  conduct  of  litigation,  he  is 
at  the  same  time  an  advocate  of  abil- 
ity, a lawyer  who  knows  the  law,  and 
a counsellor  who  advises  clients  care- 
fully and  conscientiously.  As  an  at- 
torney, he  has  gained  at  the  Chicago 
bar  that  measure  of  popularity  which 
comes  to  the  man  who  faithfully  and 
ably  champions  the  interests  of  his 
clients  in  active  litigation,  and,  with 
equal  fidelity,  honesty  and  industry, 
cares  for  and  looks  after  important 
interests  committed  to  his  charge  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  business.  As 
a man  and  citizen,  he  enjoys  the 
added  popularity  which  comes  to 
those  genial  spirits  who  have  a hearty 
shake  of  the  hand  for  all  those  with 
whom  they  come  in  contact  from  day 
to  day,  professionally  or  otherwise, 
and  who  seem  to  throw  around  them, 
in  consequence,  so  much  of  the  sun- 
shine of  life. 

As  a politician,  he  has  taken  an  ac- 
tive interest  in  promoting  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Republican  party,  with 
which  he  has  been  identified  since  his 
first  vote  was  cast.  In  1876  he  was 
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elected  to  the  State  Senate  of  Illinois 
and  served  four  years  as  a member  of 
that  body.  He  was  recognized  as  an 
able  and  influential  legislator,  and  he 
has  been  a successful  and  popular 
politician  ; nevertheless  he  finds  in 
the  active  practice  of  the  law  the 


employment  best  suited  to  his  tastes 
and  inclinations,  and  since  his  retire- 
ment from  the  State  senatorship  he 
has  not  allowed  himself  to  become  a 
candidate  for  any  office. 

Howard  Louis  Conard. 


DANIEL  J.  SCHUYLER. 


Something  like  two  hundred  arid 
fifty  years  ago,  when  the  New  Neth- 
erlands figured  as  one  of  the  political 
divisions  of  the  American  continent, 
Philip  Pieterson  Van  Schuyler — the 
first  of  the  name  in  this  country — was 
among  the  Dutch  immigrants  who 
settled  where  the  city  of  Albany,  the 
capital  of  the  Empire  State,  is  now 
located.  Some  of  the  second  genera- 
tion of  Schuylers  had  grown  to  man- 
hood before  King  Charles  II.  presen- 
ted the  New  Netherlands — immi- 
grants, natives  and  all — to  his  brother, 
the  Duke  of  York,  and  sent  an  Eng- 
lish fleet  across  the  Atlantic  to  call 
Governor  Stuyvesant’s  attention  to 
the  fact  that  he  was  expected  to  ac- 
quiesce in  that  arrangement. 

After  the  territory  had  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  English  claimants 
and  its  name  had  been  changed  to 
New  York,  in  honor  of  its  royal  pro- 
prietor, the  Schuylers  continued  to 
figure  prominently  in  the  conduct  of 
colonial  affairs  ; and  in  1686,  when 
Albany  became  an  incorporated  city, 
it  was  a Schuyler  who  was  made  the 


first  mayor  of  the  town,  and  held  the 
office  for  eight  years.  It  was  Peter 
Schuyler,  the  first  mayor  of  Albany, 
who  was  afterward  president  of  the 
King’s  Council  in  New  York,  acting 
governor,  a member  of  the  New  York 
assembly,  and  commissioner  of  Indian 
affairs.  Officiating  in  the  capacity  of 
Indian  commissioner,  he  acquired  al- 
most unbounded  influence  over  the 
controlling  spirits  of  the  Five  Nations, 
and  while  the  contention  between  the 
French  and  English  over  the  Iroquis 
country  was  going  on,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  “impressing  the  Indians  with 
the  greatness  of  the  English  nation 
and  detaching  them  from  the  French,” 
he  took  five  of  the  Iroquis  chiefs  with 
him  to  England,  where  he  succeeded 
in  convincing  them  that  it  would  be 
vastly  to  their  interest  to  aid  the  Am- 
ericans in  driving  the  Frenchmen  out 
of  the  country. 

The  next  member  of  the  Schuyler 
family  to  render  important  services 
to  the  American  people  was  General 
Philip  Schuyler,  who  became  one  of 
the  leading  spirits  in  the  great  strug- 
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gle  for  national  independence.  As 
soldier  and  statesman,  he  was  equally 
prominent  during  the  revolutionary 
period.  As  a general  in  the  field,  a 
member  of  the  Continental  Congress, 
and,  later,  as  one  of  the  first  United 
States  Senators  from  New  York,  he 
was  conspicuous  for  his  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  liberty  and  the  building 
up  of  an  American  Republic.  He  was 
especially  noted  during  the  later 
years  of  his  public  life  for  his  advoca- 
cy of  the  development  of  the  resources 
of  the  country,  through  a system  of 
internal  improvements,  and  a distin- 
guished historian  has  styled  him  “the 
father  of  the  canal  system  of  the 
United  States.” 

The  Schuylers  who  are  now  scat- 
tered throughout  the  States  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  and  those  who 
have  found  homes  in  the  States 
further  west,  are  Ihe  descendants  of 
the  illustrious  colonist  of  the  same 
name.  It  was  a branch  of  the  Albany 
family  which  located,  some  time  be- 
fore the  Revolution,  near  Newark,  N. 
J.  ; and  it  is  to  this  branch  of  the 
family  that  Daniel  J.  Schuyler,  of 
Chicago,  belongs. 

His  father  was  John  Jacob  Schuy- 
ler, who  married  Sally  A.  Davis,  of 
Huguenot  ancestry  on  the  mother’s 
side,  a woman  of  fine  mental  endow- 
ments and  unusual  force  of  character, 
who  was  born  in  New  York  State  and 
lived  near  the  village  of  Minaville, 
Montgomery  county,  N.  Y.,  at  the 
time  of  her  marriage. 

When  the  country  along  the  Mo- 


hawk river,  in  eastern  New  York,  was 
a wilderness,  the  grandfather  of  John 
Jacob  Schuyler  settled  on  a tract  of 
land  within  three  miles  of  what  after- 
ward became  the  town  of  Amster- 
dam. His  son  and  some  of  his  grand- 
sons grew  to  manhood  on  this  farm, 
and  it  is  still  the  property  of  his  de- 
scendants. 

It  was  on  this  farm  that  Daniel  J. 
Schuyler  was.born  February  16^,1839. 
He  was  born  to  a rich  inheritance,  as 
we  look  upon  inheritances  in  this 
country,  although  it  was  not  one  the 
value  of  which  could  be  estimated  in 
“coin  of  the  realm.”  From  his  father 
he  inherited  the  sturdy  physique,  the 
industry  and  integrity  of  the  Schuy- 
lers, and  from  his  mother  a corres- 
pondingly healthy,  vigorous  and  ac- 
tive intellect. 

While  the  father  looked  after  his 
physical  training  in  the  early  years  of 
his  life,  and  took  care  that  he  should 
have  plenty  of  healthful  exercise  of 
the  kind  which  contributes,  at  the 
same  time,  to  the  physical  develop- 
ment of  the  country  youth  and  the 
revenues  of  the  farm,  the  mother 
watched  with  jealous  care  his  mental 
development,  and  missed  no  oppor- 
tunity of  aiding  him  to  add  to  his 
store  of  knowledge. 

While  he  was  laying  the  foundation 
of  his  education  in  the  country  school 
of  the  neighborhood  in  which  he  lived, 
he  developed  a rather  remarkable 
fondness  for  literature,  and  after  read- 
ing all  the  books  which  could  be  found 
in  the  home  library,  he  drew  on  the 
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village  library  of  Amsterdam  to  the 
full  extent  of  its  capacity,  thereby 
familiarizing  himself  with  the  con- 
tents of  a political  history  of  New 
York,  Irving’s  works,  Cooper’s  novels, 
Prescott’s  “Conquest  of  Mexico,”  Har- 
per’s Library  of  Travel,  Biography 
and  History,  and  a few  other  literary 
works  of  less  consequence.  A little 
later  he  won  some  local  renown  as  a 
writer  of  poetry  and  editorial  matter 
for  the  village  newspaper,  and  when 
he  delivered  a stirring  address  on  the 
effect  of  John  Brown’s  crusade  against 
slavery,  soon  after  the  famous  old 
abolitionist  ended  his  career  at  Char- 
lestown, he  began  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a young  man  of  a good  deal  more 
than  average  literary  and  oratorical 
ability. 

When  he  was  seventeen  years  of 
age,  he  spent  six  months  in  attend- 
ance at  an  academy  situated  near 
Schenectady.  Then,  after  an  interval 
of  work  on  the  farm,  he  continued 
his  studies  at  the  Amsterdam  Acad- 
emy, and  later  at  the  academy  at 
Franklin,  Delaware  county,  N.  Y. 

After  leaving  the  last-named  insti- 
tution, he  entered  Union  College,  at 
Schenectady,  as  a member  of  the 
sophomore  class,  and  remained  there 
until  the  spring  of  1861.  Having  at 
this  time  made  up  his  mind  to  adopt 
the  profession  of  law,  he  was  anxious 
to  begin  the  study  at  once,  and  left 
college  for  this  purpose,  within  a few 
months  of  his  graduation,  to  become 
a student  in  the  law  office  of  Hon. 
Francis  Kernan,  of  Utica,  the  distin- 


guished New  York  lawyer  and  poli- 
tician, who  defeated  Roscoe  Conkling 
for  Representative  in  Congress  in 
1872,  and  served  with  him  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  United  States  Senate  from 
1875  to  1881. 

Mr.  Schuyler  pursued  the  study  of 
law,  under  Mr.  Kernan’s  preceptor- 
ship,  until  1864,  when  he  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar.  Immediately  after- 
ward he  came  west,  to  enter  upon  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  and  became 
a member  of  the  Chicago  bar  in  Jan- 
uary of  1864.  It  is,  therefore,  twenty- 
six  years  since  he  first  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  a Chicago  court,  and  his 
entire  professional  life  has  been  spent 
in  this  city.  He  came  here  in  the 
flush  of  a promising  young  manhood, 
to  achieve  the  distinction  which  genu- 
ine ability,  industry,  honesty  and  in- 
tegrity have  never  failed  to  win  at  the 
bar  of  this  city.  He  had  selected  his 
profession  with  a due  regard  for  his 
natural  qualifications,  so  far  as  he 
was  himself  able  to  judge  of  those 
qualifications  ; had  pursued  a careful 
and  systematic  course  of  study  under 
the  preceptorship  of  one  of  the  recog- 
nized leaders  of  the  American  bar, 
and  when  he  entered  upon  the  prac- 
tice of  law,  his  success  was  only  a 
question  of  well-directed  effort  and 
the  proper  application  of  his  theoreti- 
cal knowledge  to  the  practical  busi- 
ness of  the  legal  profession.  Like  all 
young  men  who  enter  professional 
life,  he  had  to  place  himself  upon  trial 
before  the  public  and  await  for  a 
time  the  popular  verdict  as  to  the 
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extent  of  his  ability  and  the  measure 
of  his  trustworthiness. 

This  verdict — always  unerring — 
came  along  very  early  in  his  profes- 
sional career,  and  was  a strong  en- 
dorsement of  his  fitness  for  the  call- 
ing which  he  had  chosen.  It  was  to 
the  effect  that  he  was  honest  as  well 
as  able  ; conscientious  as  well  as 
clever  ; upright  as  well  as  courageous; 
high-minded  as  well  as  sagacious, 
and,  all  things  considered,  a lawyer 
who  could  be  relied  upon  to  advise 
clients  wisely  and  to  guard  their  in- 
terests carefully  under  all  circum- 
stances. 

The  judgment  which  the  public 
passed  upon  Mr.  Schuyler  in  the  early 
years  of  his  practice  has  never  been 
set  aside  or  in  any  degree  modified. 
It  has,  on  the  contrary,  been  empha- 
sized by  his  careful  conduct  of  im- 
portant litigation,  his  candor  and 
fairness  in  the  presentation  of  cases, 
his  zeal  and  earnestness  as  an  advo- 
cate, and  the  generous  commendation 
which  he  has  received  from  his  con- 
temporaries of  the  legal  profession, 
who  unite  in  bearing  testimony  as  to 
his  high  character  and  sterling  integ- 
rity. 

“The  law,”  says  an  old  maxim,  “is 
an  exacting  mistress,  and  he  who 
would  become  one  of  her  votaries 
must  give  her  all  his  time  and  atten- 
tion.” This  seems  to  be  the  view 
which  Mr.  Schuyler  has  taken  of  the 
profession,  and  he  has  devoted  him- 


self diligently  and  assiduously  to  the 
duties  of  active  practice.  Politics  has 
had  for  him  no  attractions,  and  judi- 
cial honors — which  have  been  within 
his  grasp  in  several  instances — have 
failed  to  tempt  him  to  abandon  his 
high  position  at  the  bar. 

In  1872  Mr.  Schuyler  became  asso- 
ciated in  practice  with  the  late  Judge 
George  Gardner,  and  this  partnership 
continued  uutil  Mr.  Gardner  was  elect- 
ed one  of  the  judges  of  the  superior 
court  of  Chicago,  in  1879.  A part- 
nership was  then  formed  between 
Mr.  Schuyler  and  Mr.  C.  E.  Kremer, 
and  the  firm,  as  thus  constituted,  has 
continued  in  existence  up  to  the 
present  time  ; the  senior  member  of 
the  firm,  Mr.  Schuyler,  engaging  in 
general  practice,  and  the  junior  mem- 
ber paying  special  attention  to  the 
admiralty  practice. 

Still  in  the  prime  of  a vigorous 
manhood,  with  a knowledge  of  law 
and  litigation,  broadened  by  an  ex- 
perience of  more  than  twenty  years  of 
active  practice  at  the  leading  western 
bar,  Mr.  Schuyler  is  one  of  those  ad- 
mirably equipped  lawyers  who  com- 
mand respect  in  any  court  and  whose 
utterances  attract  attention  under  any 
circumstances. 

He  is  not  less  esteemed  as  a citizen 
of  Chicago  than  as  a member  of  the 
bar,  and  his  kindly  impulses  and 
charming  cordiality  of  manner  have 
rendered  him  exceedingly  popular 
among  all  classes  of  people.  He  was 
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married  in  1865  to  Miss  Mary  J.  By-  guished  of  western  physicians,  and 
ford,  a daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Wm,  has  two  children  living. 

H.  Byford,  one  of  the  most  distin-  Howard  Louis  Conard. 
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INSTITUTIONS  OF  CHICAGO. 

XIV. 

NILES  THEODORE  QUALES,  M.  D. 


Among  the  professional  men  of  Chi- 
cago, who  have  achieved  that  success 
in  their  respective  callings,  which  at- 
tracts to  them  the  attention  of  the 
general  public,  are  to  be  found  repre- 
sentatives of  nearly  all  the  nationali- 
ties of  the  civilized  world.  The  city 
itself  has  been  expanded  to  its  pre- 
sent magnificent  proportions,  largely 
as  a result  of  the  influx  of  foreign 
capit’al,  labor,  and  industry,  leavened 
by  American  enterprise  and  energy, 
and  moulded  into  a homeogeneous 
mass,  under  our  own  beneficent  form 
of  government.  Ever  since  the.  swell- 
ing tide  of  immigration,  rolling  from 
the  Atlantic  coast  toward  the  setting 
sun,  struck  the  broad  prairies  of  the 
middle  western  States,  the  fertile 
lands  which  stretched  away  in  every 
direction,  until  they  seemed  to  have 
no  other  boundary  than  the  horizon, 
have  had  an  almost  irresistable  at- 
traction for  the  land-hungry  hus- 
bandmen of  the  over-crowded  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  They  have  come  to 


America  and  to  the  “ west  ” by  thou- 
sands, by  hundreds  of  thousands, 
in  fact,  to  find  breathing  space, 
and  elbow-room,  and  opportunities 
for  the  acquisition  of  homes  and  for- 
tunes, which  they  could  only  have 
dreamed  of  in  the  lands  of  their  na- 
tivity. 

Along  with  the  husbandmen  and 
farmers  who  were  to  till  the  soil, 
came  the  artisans  and  the  tradesmen, 
who  located  in  the  towns  and  cities, 
to  supply  the  peculiar  wants  and 
needs  of  their  countrymen,  and  these 
in  turn  were  followed  by  those  who 
had  been  educated  for  the  learned 
professions,  or  who  saw  the  necessity 
of  preparing  themselves  for  these 
callings  after  reaching  the  country, 
in  ordem  that  the  physical,  spiritual, 
and  material  interest  of  the  people 
transplanted  from  European  coun- 
tries into  the  United  States,  might 
be  looked  after  by  men  understanding 
the  languages,  customs  and  laws  of 
both  their  native  and  adopted  coun- 
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tries.  And  so  it  happens  that  in  a 
city  like  Chicago,  we  have  lawyers, 
doctors  and  ministers,  representing 
the  various  nationalities  which  go  to 
make  up  the  city’s  population,  and 
newspapers  which  convey  to  them  the 
news  of  the  day  in  the  language  with 
which  they  are  most  familiar,  and 
which  in  many  cases  is  the  only  lan- 
guage of  which  they  have  a compre- 
hensive knowledge. 

In  no  one  of  these  professions,  is 
the  man  who  is  thoroughly  well  edu- 
cated and  informed,  able  to  render 
such  important  services,  not  only  to 
those  immediately  interested,  but  to 
the  general  public,  as  in  the  medical 
profession. 

Sufferers  from  disease  can  hardly 
be  successfully  treated  by  the  prac- 
titioner who  knows  nothing  of  the 
language  which  they  speak,  and  who 
can  understand  none  of  the  answers 
to  important  questions  he  may  pro- 
pound. On  the  other  hand,  the  capa- 
ble practitioner  who  can  converse 
with  the  patient  in  his  own  language, 
can  easily  obtain  a thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  case  and  treat  it  accord- 
ingly. 

One  of  the  foreign-born  physicians 
of  Chicago,  who  has  won  renown 
among  his  countrymen,  and  no  small 
amount  of  professional  patronage 
from  other  sources,  is  Dr.  Niles  T. 
Ouales,  a Norwegian  by  birth,  and  an 
accomplished,  intelligent,  and  patri- 
otic American  by  adoption.  He  was 
born  at  Hardanger,  Norway,  on  the 
17th  of  January,  1831,  and  was  next 


to  the  youngest  of  a family  of  six 
children.  His  father,  Targiles  J. 
Quales,  was  a farmer  in  moderate  cir- 
cumstances, and  gave  the  son  as  good 
advantages  for  securing  an  education 
as  his  circumstances  would  admit  of. 
While  he  was  compelled  to  put  in  a 
good  portion  of  his  time  doing  farm 
work  up  to  the  time  he  was  eighteen 
years  old,  Niles  Ouales  managed  to 
attend  the  public  schools  with  rea- 
sonable regularity,  and  to  secure 
what  would  be  termed  in  this  coun- 
try “a  good  common  school  educa- 
tion.” When  he  was  eighteen  years 
old  he  left  the  farm  and  entered  the 
Agricultural  Institute  of  Hardanger, 
with  a view  to  obtaining  an  educa- 
tion which  would  fit  him  for  intelli- 
gent and  successful  farming  opera- 
tions. At  the  end  of  a two  years’ 
course  in  this  institution,  he  gradu- 
ated in  1851,  and  then  took  charge 
of  a large  farm,  which  he  managed 
successfully  for  one  year.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  he  went  to  Copen- 
hagen, in  Denmark,  where  he  entered 
the  Royal  Veterinary  College  of  that 
city.  There  he  pursued  a course  of 
study  which  lasted  three  years  and 
a half. 

In  1856  he  graduated  from  the  Vet- 
erinary College,  and  returning  to 
Norway,  he  accepted  a government 
position  which  he  held  until  1859. 
Tiring  of  this  position,  he  concluded 
to  come  to  the  United  States,  but  he 
first  made  it  a point  to  spend  some 
time  traveling  in  Germany  and  Eng- 
land. He  arrived  in  this  country 
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safely,  and  reached  Chicago  on  the 
6th  of  July,  1859,  when  he  was 
twenty-eight  years  old.  The  first 
thing  he  did  when  he  reached  the 
famous  western  city,  which  he  ex- 
pected to  make  his  home,  was  to  set 
about  familiarizing  himself  with  the 
English  language.  He  attended 
school  at  the  same  time  that  he  was 
laboring  diligently  for  one  of  the 
city  railway  companies,  to  obtain  the 
means  necessary  to  defray  expenses, 
until  i86t,  when  the  war  cloud  which 
was  then  hanging  over  the  country, 
attracted  his  attention.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  he  had  been 
in  this  country  but  a single  year,  he 
had  clearly  defined  views  of  the 
causes  bringing  about  the  conflict, 
and  his  sympathies  were  at  once  en- 
listed with  those  who  declared  for  the 
perpetuity  of  the  Union  and  the  ab- 
olition of  slavery. 

In  August  of  1861,  he  enlisted  in 
Company  B,  of  the  First  Illinois  artil- 
lery, commanded  by  Captain  Ezra 
Taylor,  and  followed  the  fortunes  of 
that  company  until  1863,  when  he  was 
detached  from  the  battery  for  service 
at  General  W.  T.  Sherman’s  head- 
quarters. At  Nashville,  Tenn.,  he 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  extensive 
veterinary  hospital,  and  was  also  an 
assistant  in  the  post  hospital  at  that 
place,  where  he  continued  the  study, 
of  medicine,  which  he  had  previously 
commenced  under  the  preceptorship 
of  one  of  the  regimental  surgeons. 

In  1864  his  term  of  enlistment  hav- 
ing expired,  he  was  mustered  out  of 


the  military  service  and  returned  to 
Chicago.  In  the.  fall  of  that  year  he 
was  matriculated  at  Rush  Medical 
College,  from  which  institution  he 
graduated  in  1867.  During  the  year 
1866  he  filled  the  position  of  in- 
spector at  the  Chicago  custom 
house,  with  credit  to  himself  and  to 
the  satisfaction  of  his  superior  offi- 
cer. He  was  also  after  a competitive 
examiation  of  aspirants  for  the  posi- 
tion, appointed  “ house  physician  and 
surgeon”  of  the  Cook  County  Hospi- 
tal, by  the  medical  board  of  that  in- 
stitution. This  position  he  held  one 
year,  when  he  severed  his  connection 
with  the  hospital  to  go  into  the  gene- 
ral practice  of  medicine.  His  practice 
built  up  rapidly,  not  only  among  peo- 
ple of  his  own  nationality — of  whom 
there  are  a large  number  in  Chicago 
— -but  among  people  of  all  classes  and 
nationalities. 

He  became  connected  with  the 
North  Side  Free  Dispensary  of  Chi- 
cago, and  in  1868,  he  was  appointed 
city  physician,  which  position  he  held 
for  three  years.  In  1868-69  while  Dr. 
Quales  was  acting  as  city  physician, 
there  was  a serious  outbreak  of  small- 
pox in  the  city,  and  in  his  manage- 
ment of  the  hospitals,  as  wrell  as  in 
the  methods  adopted  for  keeping  the 
disease  under  control  generally,  he 
displayed  both  executive  and  profes- 
sional ability  of  a high  order. 

As  physician  to  the  Scandinavian 
Immigrant  Aid  Society — an  organiza- 
tion which  for  some  years  made  it  a 
point  to  look  after  and  care  for  the 
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immigrants  of  that  nationality  arriv- 
ing in  Chicago — he  rendered  valuable 
services,  which  were  mostly  gratui- 
tous, as  long  as  the  organization  re- 
mained in  existence. 

In  1870  he  was  appointed  surgeon 
to  the  United  States  Marine  Hospital, 
then  located  on  Michigan  Avenue, 
and  retained  that  position  until  the 
hospital  was  destroyed  by  the  fire  of 
1871. 

After  the  fire,  he  was  one  of  the 
physicians  appointed  by  the  Chicago 
Relief  and  Aid  Society  to  look  after 
those  left  destitute  by  the  calamity, 
and  took  charge  of  a portion  of  the 
city,  in  which  he  labored  indefati- 
gably  to  relieve  the  general  suffering. 


He  has  been  a member  of  the  Chi- 
cago Medical  Society  since  1867,  and 
is  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading 
practioners  among  the  foreign-born 
physicians  of  the  city,  and  as  a cul- 
tured, intelligent  man  who  has  the 
respect  and  good  will  of  his  profes- 
sional brethren  generally. 

He  was  married  in  1870  to  Miss 
Carrie  Lorrson,  of  Chicago,  and  has 
three  children,  two  daughters  and 
one  son. 

Dr.  Quales  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  Vickers  Park  Evanglist 
Lutheran  Church  of  this  city,  and 
has  been  a trustee  and  treasurer  of 
that  church  since  its  organization. 

Howard  Louis  Conard. 


■ 

JOHN  C.  SPRAY.  M.  D. 


John  Campbell  Spray  came  to 
Chicago  from  Indiana,  his  native 
state,  in  1868,  as  a medical  student. 
He  subsequently  graduated  from  two 
of  the  medical  colleges  of  the  city, 
and  after  engaging  for  a time  in  gen- 
eral practice,  he  became  connected 
with  one  of  the  noted  eleemosynary 
institutions  of  the  city  and  Cook 
County,  to  which  he  devoted  his  en- 
tire time  and  attention  during  ten 
years  of  his  profesional  life.  In  this 
institution  he  had  a rich  and  varied 
experience,  and  proved  himself  at 
the  same  time  a faithful  and  valuable 
servant  of  the  public. 


Dr.  Spray  was  born  at  Bridgeport, 
Indiana,  one  of  the  suburbs  of  India- 
anapolis,  September  21st,  1845.  The 
family  to  which  he  belongs  is  of  En- 
glish origin,  his  great-grandfather 
having  immigrated  to  this  country, 
and  become  one  of  the  earliest  set- 
tlers of  Ohio,  where  both  his  grand- 
father and  father  were  born.  His 
mother’s  family  name  was  Owen,  and 
her  ancestry  traced  back  through  sev- 
eral generations  of  the  family  in 
America,  finds  its  parent  stock  in 
Wales.  With  English  and  Welsh,  a 
strain  of  Scotch  blood  has  also  been 
handed  down  to  Dr.  Spray  on  the 
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father’s  side,  his  grandmother  having 
been  of  that  nationality.  She  belon- 
ged to  one  of  the  Scotch  pioneer 
families  of  Ohio,  which  has  furnished 
some  illustrious  names  to  western 
history,  and  the  Christian  name  given 
to  Dr.  Spray,  is  that  of  one  of  her 
most  noted  ancestors. 

The  Spray  family  were  Quakers, 
and  the  Chicago  physician  was  edu- 
cated in  that  faith.  His  father  was  a 
merchant  in  comfortable  circumstan- 
ces, who  was  engaged  in  business  at 
Bridgeport,  Indiana,  several  years. 
For  the  purpose  of  purchasing  a stock 
of  merchandise,  he  visited  Cincinnati 
during  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1854, 
and  soon  after  his  return  to  Bridge- 
port, he  was  attacked  by  the  disease 
and  died,  leaving  his  son  John  C.,  a 
half  orphan  at  nine  years  of  age. 
His  education,  which  had  just  then 
begun  was  looked  after  from  that 
time  by  his  mother  who  gave  him  the 
best  advantages  her  means  would 
allow.  For  a time  he  attended  the 
common  schools,  in  which  he  acquired 
a fair  rudimentary  education,  after 
which  he  was  sent  to  what  was 
known  as  the  Quaker  high  school  at 
Beech  Grove,  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  Bridgeport. 

After  leaving  the  high  school  he 
went  to  Richmond,  Indiana,  where  he 
entered  the  noted  Quaker  educational 
institution  known  as  Earlham  Col- 
lege, so  called  in  honor  of  Joseph 
John  Gurney,  the  distinguished  Qua- 
ker philantropist,  who  was  born  at 
5 


Earlham  Hall  near  Norwich,  En- 
gland. 

He  studied  two  or  three  years  at 
Earlham,  but  left  the  college  before 
he  had  completed  his  course,  for  the 
'"‘purpose  of  begining  the  study  of 
medicine  in  the  office  of  Doctors  L. 
and  C.  H.  Abbott,  of  Indianapolis^ 
then  prominent  medical  practioners 
of  that  city.  At  the  end  of  a thor- 
ough and  systematic  course  of  read- 
ing under  this  preceptorship,  he  came 
to  Chicago  an’d  entered  the  Bennett 
Medical  College,  from  which  he  grad- 
uated in  1870. 

He  at  once  began  the  practice  of 
medicine  in  this  city,  and  had  just 
established  himself  in  practice,  when 
the  fire  of  1871  destroyed  his  care- 
fully selected  and  valuable  library, 
together  with  all  his  office  furniture 
and  almost  everything  he  had  in  the 
way  of  professional  capital,  other 
than  the  good  will  of  a limited  num- 
ber of  patients.  The  following  year 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  A. 
Gunn,  a sister  of  Dr.  R.  A.  Gunn  of 
New  York  city,  and  temporarily 
retired  from  practice,  in  order  to 
devote  himself  to  further  study  and 
hospital  work.  With  this  object  in 
view  he  entered  Chicago  Medical 
College,  from  which  institution  he 
received  his  diploma  in  1873.  The 
five  years  immediately  following 
1873,  he  devoted  to  private  practice, 
giving  a large  share  of  his  attention 
to  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system. 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1878, 
upon  the  recomendation  of  various 
prominent  physicians  of  the  city,  he 
was  made  medical  superintendent  of 
the  extensive  hospitals  connected 
with  the  Cook  County  "Infirmary,  and 
entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his 
important  duties  at  once.  The  most 
important  department  of  this  hospital 
system,  was  what  has  become  gener- 
ally known  as  the  Cook  County  In- 
sane Asylum.  In  assuming  the  man- 
agement of  this  institution,  Dr.  Spray 
found  himself  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  looking  after  the  care 
and  treatment  of  over  five  hundred 
insane  patients,  at  the  beginning  of 
his  official  career,  and  this  number 
was  doubled  at  a later  period. 

In  the  other  hospital  departments, 
patients  suffering  from  all  kinds  of 
injuries  and  ailments,  were  necessari- 
ly received  for  treatment,  and  as  a 
natural  consequence,  constant  care 
and  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the 
superintendent  became  necessary. 
The  position  was  one  which  not  only 
required  that  its  occupant  should  be 
posessed  of  professional  skill,  but  of 
a high  order  of  executive  ability  as 
well.  A critical  public  and  a still 
more  critical  press  watches  closely 
the  course  pursued  by  those  who  are 
called  upon  to  care  for  that  class  of 
unfortunates  in  any  community  who 
are  supported  at  public  expense,  and 
only  the  official  who  discharges  his 
duty  faithfully  can  long  escape  cen- 
sure, or  win  commendation  in  the 
end. 


That  Dr.  Spray  held  this  impor- 
tant position  more  than  ten  years, 
notwithstanding  various  changes  in 
the  political  complexion  and  personel 
of  the  board  governing  the  institu- 
fion,  attests  the  value  of  his  services, 
and  the  fidelity  with  which  he  dis- 
charged his  official  obligations. 

During  a considerable  portion  of 
the  ten  years  that  he  was  connected 
with  the  hospital,  as  medical  superin- 
tendent, he  was  also  chief  financial 
and  executive  officer,  and  acting  in 
this  capacity  he  won  from  the  public, 
warm  commendation  for  his  economi- 
cal conduct  of  the  institution.  While 
giving  to  those  under  his  care  every 
medical  attention,  and  supplying 
them  with  everything  necessary  to 
their  comfort,  the  numerous  extrava- 
gances which  are  frequently  charac- 
teristic of  the  management  of  similar 
institutions,  were  never  indulged  in, 
and  the  result  was  probably  the  most 
favorable  financial  showing  in  the 
history  of  the  institution. 

In  disbursing  several  hundred 
thousands  of  dollars,  both  the  pub- 
lic interest  and  the  welfare  of 
patients  were  kept  constantly  in  mind 
during  Dr.  Spray’s  administration  of 
the  asylum’s  affairs,  and  at  no  time 
was  either  his  integrity  or  his  ability 
questioned.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  institution  during  this  time  passed 
through  the  most  stormy  period  of  its 
existence,  and  that  numerous  officials 
connected  with  county  affairs  became 
implicated  in  and  received  punish- 
ment for  grave  irregularities,  the 
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sterling  integrity  which  character- 
ized Dr.  Spray’s  management  of  the 
interests  committed  to  his  charge, 
established  for  him  an  enviable  repu- 
tation, and  few  men  who  have  held 
public  positions  of  equal  importance 
in  Chicago,  within  the  past  twenty- 
five  years,  have  retired  to  private 
life,  enjoying  in  a greater  measure, 
the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  gen- 
eral public.  While  he  was  always  a 
Democrat  in  politics  and  took  a 
somewhat  active  interest  in  promot- 
ing by  legitimate  and  proper  means 
the  fortunes  of  his  party,  his  political 
predilections  were  never  allowed  to 
influence  his  official  actions,  or  in  any 
way  to  interfere  with  the  carrying  out 
of  his  plans  for  the  betterment  of  the 
institution. 


When  he  retired  from  this  position 
which  he  had  filled  with  so  great  a 
measure  of  credit  to  himself,  and  in 
which  he  had  earned  the  plaudit 
“ well  done,”  the  only  reward  con- 
ferred upon  a faithful  public  servant 
in  this  country  when  he  ceases  to  be 
a public  servant,  it  was  to  engage 
again  in  the  practice  of  his  profess- 
ion, enriched  only  by  an  experience 
which  could  hardly  have  been  gained 
in  any  other  field  of  professional 
labor.  Since  the  early  part  of  1889 
he  has  been  engaged  in  private  prac- 
tice, treating  with  marked  success 
the  class  of  woman’s  disorders,  to  the 
study  of  which  he  has  devoted  so 
large  a share  of  his  attention. 

Howard  Louis  Conard. 
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When  John  Jay  Shipherd  was  sent, 
in  1830,  by  the  American  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society  to  the  little  Presby- 
terian church  in  Elyria,  O.,  he  carried 
with  him  an  idea  that  had  long  been 
forming  in  his  mind,  and  that  was 
destined  to  expand  into  one  of  the 
great  educational  and  religious  forces 
of  America.  Despite  the  popular  im- 
pression, Oberlin  does  not  represent, 
primarily,  an  opposition  to  slavery; 
nor  did  the  famous  Oberlin  covenant 
make  mention  of  that  question  in 
any  form.  Circumstances  having  in 
themselves  little  relation  to  Oberlin 


made  it  eventually  one  of  the 
bravest  and  foremost  champions  of 
the  rights  of  man,  without  regard  to 
color.  But  had  Father  Keep — on  that 
memorable  day  when  the  Oberlin 
trustees  were  debating  whether  or  no 
to  open  the  doors  of  their  new  insti- 
tution to  the  seceding  students  of 
Lane  Seminary — cast  his  deciding 
vote  “No,”  instead  of  “Yes,”  the 
whole  history  of  Oberlin  would  have 
been  changed,  and  the  name  would 
never  have  acquired  the  grand  dis- 
tinction that  attached  to  it  in  later 
days. 
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The  story  of  this  village  and  college 
— for  the  two  can  never  be  separated 
— is  one  of  the  most  entertaining  and 
unique  to  be  found  in  the  whole  his- 
tory of  America.  Mr.  Shipherd  was 
governed  by  an  intense  conviction 
that  the  church,  as  it  then  existed, 
should  be  raised  to  a higher  plane; 
that  love,  Christian  fellowship  and 
mutual  helpfulness  should  be  the 
foundation  of  the  social  structure; 
and  he  had  long  dreamed  of  found- 
ing a community  where  these  ideas 
should  be  carried  into  practice.  He 
found  a kindred  spirit  in  Philo  Pen- 
field  Stewart,  who  had  been  a mis- 
sionary to  the  Choctaws,  but  had  be- 
come a member  of  Mr.  Shipherd’s 
family  at  Elyria.  The  two  spent 
many  earnest  hours  over  the  serious 
problem  of  materializing  their  vision 
into,  a visible  thing  of  life — the  one, 
longing  for  a Christian  community 
where  men  should  be  brothers,  and 
all  laboring  for  the  church  and  the 
general  good;  and  the  other,  seeking 
the  more  modest  and  tangible  real- 
ization of  a college  that  should  em- 
brace the  co-education  of  the  sexes 
and  provide  the  means  of  manual  la- 
bor by  which  the  poorest  could  work 
his  way  to  an  education  equal  to  the 
best.  Out  of  a combination  of  these 
two  dreams  came  Oberlin,  and  all 
that  the  name  implies. 

Both  were  men  of  the  strictest 
piety,  and  with  them  all  matters 
were  made  a subject  of  prayer.  One 
day,  while  upon  their  knees,  the 
whole  scheme  unfolded  itself  to  Mr. 


Shipherd’s  mind:  to  secure  a tract  of 
land,  and  place  upon  it  a community 
of  men  minded  as  themselves,  who 
should  be  pledged  to  carry  out  the 
main  ideas  upon  which  the  whole 
was  founded.  The  name  of  this  yet 
unformed  colony  was  suggested  by 
the  labors  of  the  famous  but  humble 
John  Frederic  Oberlin,  whose  pastoral 
labors  in  Eastern  France  had  caused 
his  name  to  be  enrolled  among  the 
world’s  religious  heroes.  Their  eyes 
were  next  turned  toward  New  Eng- 
land, not  only  because  it  was  the 
fountain-head  from  which  came  the 
early  settlers  of  northern  Ohio,  but 
because  only  in  New  England  could 
be  found  the  men  and  women  who 
could  make  the  experiment  possible. 
An  option  was  obtained  upon  five 
thousand  acres  of  land  in  Russia 
township,  Lorain  county;  and,  with 
the  work  so  far  progressed,  Shipherd 
and  Stewart  took  counsel  with  them- 
selves and  asked  for  help  from  on 
high,  and  out  of  their  reflections  and 
petitions,  the  famous  Oberlin  Cove- 
nant was  created. 

That  memorable  and  unique  docu- 
ment opened  with  a lamentation 
over  “the  degeneracy  of  the  church,” 
and  the  “ deplorable  condition  of  our 
perishing  world,”  recognized  the  in- 
fluence sure  to  be  exerted  by  the 
great  Mississippi  valley  upon  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth;  and  proceeded  to 
a series  of  declarations  that'  were  the 
foundations  of  Oberlin,  and  have 
been  the  mainsprings  of  its  remark- 
able career.  Each  signer  pledged 
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himself  to  remove,  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable, to  Russia  township  and  be- 
come a member  of  Oberlin  colony, 
“for  the  express  purpose  of  glori- 
fying God,  in  doing  good  to  men,”  to 
the  extent  of  their  ability;  to  man- 
age his  estate  personally,  but  to  hold 
a community  of  interest;  to  hold 
no  more  property  than  he  believed 
could  be  profitably  managed  in  the 
service  of  God;  to  be  industrious  and 
economic,  eat  only  plain  and  whole- 
some food;  renounce  all  bad  habits, 
especially  the  smoking  and  chewing 
of  tobacco,  “ unless  it  is  necessary  as 
a medicine,”  and  to  also  deny  himself 
“all  strong  and  unnecessary  drinks, 
even  tea  and  coffee,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, and  everything  expensive,  that 
is  simply  calculated  to  gratify  the 
palate.”  The  renunciation  of  all  “ ex- 
pensive and  unwholesome  fashions  of 
dress,  particularly  tight  dressing  and 
ornamental  attire;  ” plainness  and  du- 
rability in  the  construction  of  their 
houses,  furniture  and  carriages, 
were  in  so  many  words  announced. 
The  widows  and  orphans,  and 
families  of  the  sick  were  to  be 
provided  for;  the  children  were  to  be 
educated,  and  trained  up  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Lord;  all  were  to  hold  a 
close,  personal  interest  in  Oberlin  In- 
stitute; while  “a  deep-toned  and  ele- 
vated personal  piety  ” was  to  be 
striven  for  by  all. 

When  a few  men  of  serious  minds 
had  pledged  themselves  as  brothers 
under  this  covenant,  the  active  work 
of  colony  planting  in  the  Russia  for- 


ests was  commenced.  The  first  tree 
cut  was  on  March  15,  1833,  when 
Peter  Pindar  Pease,  Oberlin’s  pioneer 
resident,  laid  the  foundations  of  his 
log-cabin,  upon  the  front  door  of 
which  were  written  the  words:  “I 
beseech  you,  therefore,  brethren,  by 
the  mercies  of  God,  that  ye  present 
your  bodies  a living  sacrifice,  holy, 
acceptable  unto  God,  which  is  your 
reasonable  service.”  A road  was  cut 
through  the  woods  in  the  direction  of 
Brownhelm,  and  the  first  ox-team 
came  toiling  in,  with  the  effects  of 
the  Pease  household.  There  is  an 
arcadian  freshness,  simplicity,  and 
earnestness  about  these  beginnings 
in  the  dense  forests,  in  anew  land, 
that  compel  the  attention  to  linger 
about  the  spot,  and  prove  that  there 
are  springs  of  human  action  deeper 
than  the  love  of  self.  The  few  who 
were  there,  gathered  in  a little  group 
on  their  first  Sabbath,  and  held  re- 
ligious service,  and  opened  a Sabbath 
school  which  has  not  failed  in  a sin- 
gle weekly  session  in  these  near  sixty 
years.  An  opening  of  some  twenty 
feet  square  in  the  forest,  where  the 
Indians  had  made  a clearing  for  a 
camp,  was  utilized  for  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  trustees  of  this  proposed 
school.  In  June,  all  the  men  then 
upon  the  ground,  ten  in  number, 
united  in  a letter  to  Mr.  Shipherd, 
who  was  in  the  east,  in  which  they 
said:  “We  have  about  twenty  acres 
chopped,  and  four  cleared  off.  Are 
planting  two  of  it  to  corn,  and  more 
than  one  we  sow  to  oats  and  grass, 
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for  a little  pasture.  The  remainder 
is  occupied  by  two  log  houses,  and  a 
site  of  the  boardinghouse  and  school 
room.  The  school  will  be  in  the  up- 
per loft.  The  brethren  have  mostly 
selected  and  procured  their  land,  and 
are  now  chopping  their  village  lots. 
We  can  say,  thus  far  the  Lord  hath 
helped  us.  May  we  ever  acknowl- 
edge Him.  Dear  brother,  pray  for 
the  peace  of  the  colony.  We  have 
a special  prayer  meeting  every  Sat- 
urday eve-ning.” 

The  school  was  opened  on  Decem- 
ber 3d  of  the  same  year,  with  forty- 
five  students,  half  of  whom  came 
from  the  east,  and  the  rest  from  the 
immediate  neighborhood.  A charter 
was  obtained  in  the  year  following 
under  the  name  “The  Oberlin  Colle- 
giate Institute,”  but  with  full  univer- 
sity privileges.  From  the  first  annual 
report  of  the  institute,  it  is  learned 
that  the  entire  expenses  of  the  stu- 
dents, with  the  exception  of  clothing, 
during  the  forty  weeks  of  term  time, 
ranged  from  fifty-eight  to  eighty-nine 
dollars;  and  that  in  most  cases  this 
amount  could  be  earned  by  four  hours 
of  work  daily,  in  the  occupations  pro- 
vided by  the  community.  Affairs 
had  so  advanced,  that  by  the  end  of 
the  second  year,  Oberlin  contained 
thirty-five  families;  the  church  eighty 
members;  the  college  over  one  hun- 
dred students;  with  land,  buildings 
and  other  property,  valued  at  more 
than  seventeen  thousand  dollars. 

The  stern  rigidity  suggested  in  the 
Covenant,  was  carried  into  all  the 


affairs  of  school  and  social  life.  Tea 
and  coffee  were  forbidden  in  college 
hall,  and  were  seldom  used  in  any  of 
the  village  households.  In  one  of  the 
colony  meetings  it  was  questioned 
whether  they  should  be  furnished  the 
guests  at  the  hotel,  but  common  com- 
mercial prudence  decided  in  the  affir- 
mative. The  boarders  in  college  hall 
paid  seventy-five  cents  per  week  for 
a strictly  vegetable  diet,  which  sum 
was  made  one  dollar  when  meat  was 
served  twice  a day.  Mr.  Stewart, 
one  of  the  founders,  had  charge  of 
the  culinary  department,  and  was 
afraid  there  was  too  much  of  luxury 
in  their  method  of  living,  and  one  day 
when  the  students  were  disposing  of 
the  graham  bread,  diluted  gravy  and 
salt,  he  startled  them  with  the  ques- 
tion, “ Can  we  not  substitute  patched 
corn  for  our  graham  diet,  and  thus 
save  something  with  which  to  feed 
God’s  lambs  ? ” 

While  Oberlin  had  begun  to  attract 
attention  in  all  directions  because  of 
its  unique  character,  and  was  be- 
lieved in  by  many,  and  ridi- 
culed by  as  many  more,  an  event 
occured  that  set  its  influence  and 
power  running  into  a new  channel, 
and  gave  it  that  distinctive  seal  that 
made  it  for  many  years  unlike  any 
educational  institution  in  the  land. 
The  students  of  Lane  Theological 
Seminary,  near  Cincinnati,  being  for- 
bidden to  further  discuss  the  slavery 
question,  seceded  almost  in  a body, 
and  looked  about  for  some  institu- 
tion in  which  they  would  be  free  to 
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speak  out  the  anti-slavery  sentiments 
with  which  they  had  become  inspired. 
When  this  fact  became  known  to  Mr. 
Shipherd,  he  advised  that  the  doors 
of  Oberlin  should  not  only  be  thrown 
open  to  the  students  of  Lane,  but 
urged  the  trustees  to  adopt  a resolu- 
tion expressly  declaring,  “ That  stu- 
dents shall  be  received  into  this  insti- 
tution irrespective  ot  color,”  placing 
it  not  only  upon  the  ground  that  it 
was  the  right  thing  to  do,  but  be- 
cause of  the  help  and  confidence  of 
benevolent  and  able  men;  and  he 
closed  his  argument  with  this  decla- 
ration: “If  our  board  would  violate 
right  so  as  to  reject  youth  of  talent 
and  piety  because  they  were  black,  I 
should  have  no  heart  to  labor  for  the 
upbuilding  of  our  seminary.” 

The  feeling  against  the  colored 
race  was  such  at  that  day,  that  this 
bold  proposition  was  received  with 
consternation  even  in  Oberlin,  whose 
people  had  not  yet  become  abolition- 
ists, but  believed  in  colonizing  all 
free  negroes  in  Africa.  The  action  of 
the  trustees  was  evasive,  and  when 
Mr.  Shipherd,  who  had  gone  east  to 
consult  with  Lewis  and  Arthur  Tap- 
pan,  and  other  anti-slavery  men,  in 
regard  to  receiving  the  Lane  seceders 
at  Oberlin,  was  made  acquainted 
therewith,  he  took  high  and  advanced 
grounds,  declaring  that  he  could  no 
longer  labor  for  Oberlin,  “ if  our 
brethren  in  Jesus  Christ  must  be  re- 
jected because  they  differ  from  us  in 
color.”  He  further  showed  that  if 
Oberlin  declared  adversely,  it  would 


not  only  lose  his  aid,  but  that  of  Pro- 
fessors Finney,  Mahon,  and  Morgan, 
with  eight  professorships,  and  a cash 
donation  of  ten  thousand  dollars. 
The  crisis  had  come,  and  there*  was 
great  excitement  in  Oberlin  and  all 
its  connections.  The  trustees  met  at 
Mr.  Shipherd’s  house  in  Oberlin,  on 
February  9,  1835,  and  considered  the 
whole  matter  in  a calm  and  prayerful 
spirit;  Mrs.  Shipherd  gathering  the 
women  of  the  place  about  the  doors, 
and  holding  a prayer  meeting  where- 
in many  petitions  were  sent  up  that 
those  deliberating  within  should  de- 
cide in  favor  of  a down-trodden  race. 
When  the  vote  was  taken,  it  was  a 
tie,  and  the  chairman,  the  Rev.  John 
Keep,  of  Cleveland,  cast  his  vote 
“aye,”  and  the  battle  was  won.  But 
the  victory  was  one  rather  of  effect 
than  declaration,  for  the  expression 
of  the  board  was  not  emphatic  by  it- 
self. “ There  does  exist  in  our  coun- 
try ” it  premised,  “an  excitement  in 
respect  to  our  colored  population, 
and  fears  are  entertained  that,  on  the 
one  hand,  they  will  be  left  unprovided 
for  as  to  the  means  of  a proper  educa- 
tion, and,  on  the  other,  they  will,  in 
unsuitable  numbers,  be  introduced 
into  our  schools,  and  thus  in  effect 
forced  into  the  society  of  the  whites; 
and  the  state  of  public  sentiment  is 
such  as  to  require  from  the  board 
some  definite  expression  on  the  sub- 
ject, therefore, 

“ Resolved,  That  the  education  of 
the  people  of  color,  is  a matter  of 
great  interest,  and  should  be  encour- 
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aged  and  sustained  in  this  insti- 
tution.” 

Cautious  as  these  words  read  to- 
day, they  were  a flash  in  the  dark,  in 
the  days  they  were  uttered.  They  il- 
luminated the  idea  upon  which  Ober- 
lin  was  grounded,  and  pointed  it  out 
as  a rallying  point  for  anti-slavery 
Christian  effort  the  country  over. 


They  brought  Charles  G.  Finney  and 
all  the  works  that  came  in  the  train 
of  his  teaching.  They  consecrated 
Oberlin  to  an  anti-slavery  war,  that 
ended  only  when  Abraham  Lincoln 
gave  the  Emancipation  Proclamation 
to  the  world. 

James  Harrison  Kennedy. 


CHICAGO  PRIOR  TO  1840. 

THE  BODY  OF  THE  TOWN. 


V. 


As  intimated,  the  year  1835  is 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  formation 
of  the  town  corporation  into  some- 
thing tangible.  Previously  it  had 
been  something  exceedingly  nebu- 
lous, or  shreddy.  The  season  of  ac- 
tivity opened  early  in  February — long 
before  the  ice  went  out  of  the  harbor 
— so  that  the  anxious  citizens  could 
see  what  progress  the  river  had  made 
toward  cutting  a channel  through  the 
old  sand-bar,  or  what  advance  the  new 
sand-bar  was  making  beyond  the 
extending  pier;  despite  the  uncer- 
tainties of  the  harbor  improvements, 
the  corporation  had  such  confidence 
in  her  future  growth  as  to  add  to  her 
garments  the  territory  east  of  State, 
from  Twelfth  street  to  Chicago  ave- 
nue, modestly  agreeing  not  to  occupy 
Fort  Dearborn  reservation  until  it 
was  vacated  by  the  United  States 
troops.  This  extension  of  the  corpo- 


rate limits  was  accomplished  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1835,  by  act  of  the  legislature; 
and  in  June,  a permanent  board  of 
health  was  formed,  and  the  town 
commenced  to  borrow  money  for  pub- 
lic improvements. 

As  if  these  were  not  sufficient  evi- 
dences of  a vigorous  boyhood,  in 
June  the  new  board  of  trustees  passed 
a wholesale  assortment  of  laws 
against  gambling;  the  selling  of 
liquor  upon  Sunday;  the  throwing  of 
foul  articles  and  combustibles  into 
the  streets;  against  pollutingthe  river, 
firing  pistols,  and  behaving  in  a dis- 
orderly manner;  and  in  favor  of  fire 
wardens,  caution,  cleanliness,  sobriety 
and  general  common  sense.  Upon 
no  account  was  hay  to  be  stacked 
within  the  bounds  of  Washington 
street,  commencing  at  the  Reserva- 
tion, west  to  Canal;  north  to  Kinzie; 
east  to  Wolcott  and  Illinois  streets; 
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thence  to  Lake  Michigan.  In  the  fall, 
(November  4)  after  the  trustees  had 
warmed  up  to  their  work — over  a few 
little  measures  regarding  town  elec- 
tions and  the  duties  of  constables; — 
the  corporation  launched  a vast  ordi- 
nance- of  fifty-two  sections,  in  order 
to  set  in  motion  the  first  regular  fire 
department.  It  was  to  consist  of  a 
chief,  two  assistants  and  four  war- 
dens. Every  able-bodied  citizen  was 
to  keep  his  fire  bucket  in  the  front 
hall,  or  other  convenient  place,  and 
upon  the  first  alarm  he  was  to  repair 
promptly  to  the  scene  of  the  confla- 
gration, in  readiness  to  obey  the 
orders  of  his  superiors.  Every  build- 
ing  possessing  one  fire-place  was  to 
be  supplied  with  “one  good,  painted 
leather  bucket,  with  the  initials  of 
the  owner’s  name  painted  thereon.” 
Two  buckets  were  to  go  with  the 
structure  which  had  two  or  more  fire- 
places, and  for  every  deficient  bucket 
a fine  of  $2  was  to  be  imposed.  The 
prosperous  and  law-abiding  towns- 
man therefore  placed  his  two  good 
fire  buckets  in  the  front  hall,  ready 
for  instant  use.  If  he  was  a town 
trustee,  he  bore  with  him,  as  his 
badge  of  office,  a staff  with  a gilded 
flame  at  the  top.  The  chief  engineer 
had  a white  leather  cap,  with  gilded 
front,  his  rank  being  painted  thereon 
in  black.  He  carried  a bright  speak- 
ing trumpet;  his  assistants,  black 
trumpets,  and  the  wardens  white  ones. 
Every  constable  also  was  to  repair  to 
the  scene  of  the  fire  with  his  staff  of 
office.  Any  member,  of  the  depart- 


ment who  should  leave  his  engine 
without  the  expressed  permission  of 
the  foreman,  was  to  be  dishonorably 
discharged.  Upon  returning  from  the 
scene  of  conflagration,  the  engines, 
hose,  hooks,  ladders,  axes  and  saws 
were  to  be  put  in  their  proper  places, 
well  washed  and  cleaned;  and  to  pre- 
serve the  apparatus  from  decay, 
upon  the  first  Monday  in  May,  June, 
July,  August,  September,  October, 
and  November,  the  members  were  to 
give  themselves  and  the  machines  an 
airing.  Each  neglect  to  turn  out 
upon  these  all-important  days  was 
punishable  by  a fine  of  fifty  cents. 

This  ordinance  and  all  local  laws 
passed  since  August,  were  ordered  to 
be  published  in  the  Democrat  and  the 
American,  (the  latter  being  the  new 
Whig  paper,  first  issued  on  June  8), 
and  to  be  posted  at  the  post-office, 
near  the  corner  of  Franklin  and  South 
Water  streets,  and  upon  the  bridges 
over  the  main  river,  at  Dearborn 
street,  and  over  the  south  branch, 
near  Randolph  street. 

Two  months  before  the  passage  of 
the  fire  ordinance,  the  president  of 
the  board  of  trustees  had  been  author- 
ized to  purchase  two  hand  engines, 
upon  the  credit  of  the  corporation, 
and  one  month  after  its  passage  one 
had  actually  been  bought  of  Hubbard 
& Co.,  for  $894.38,  payable  in  two  an- 
nual installments.  On  December 
12,  the  Fire  Kings,  Chicago’s  pio- 
neer company,  was  organized,  and  a 
few  days  thereafter  Hiram  Hugunin, 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
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was  elected  chief  of  the  fire  depart- 
ment. A hook  and  ladder  company 
was  also  formed.  During  the  winter 
and  following  spring  an  engine 
house  was  erected  on  the  La  Salle 
street  side  of  the  public  square.  It 
was  a frame  building  24x12  feet.  But 
it  was,  by  no  means,  alone  in  its 
glory,  for,  during  the  autumn  of 
1835,  a brick  court  house — one  story 
and  basement,  broad  steps  and  im- 
pressive Corinthian  pillars  in  front; 
a structure  severely  Grecian  in  style 
— had  been  erected  on  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  square,  the  court  room 
above  and  county  offices  below;  and 
it  would  be  inexcusable,  in  drawing  a 
picture  of  the  public  square  of  1835, 
to  forget  the  “lock-up,”  on  the  oppo- 
site corner  (La  Salle  and  Randolph), 
consisting  of  a small  building  which 
looked  like  a backwoodsman’s  hut, 
and  a detached,  square  log  structure 
which  resembled  nothing,  but  which 
was  the  oaken  cell  or  the  jail  proper. 

Among  the  events  also  occurring  in 
1835,  which  tended  to  increase  the 
stature  of  the  town  of  Chicago,  was 
the  adoption  of  a public  seal — a 
spread  eagle,  having  three  arrows  in 
his  claws  and  a sprig,  with  the  words 
United  States  of  America  surround- 
ing the  scene,  the  design  being  copied 
from  that  stamped  upon  the  gold 
half  eagle.  The  ravenous  monster  of 
1871  destroyed  all  the  town  records 
and  all  impressions  of  this  ambitious 
seal,  so  that  it  can  be  merely  revived  in 
words  and  by  a close  study  of  its 
national  prototype. 


Oh,  yes;  and  best  of  all,  the  year 
witnessed  almost  as  great  a boom  in 
educational  matters  as  in  real  estate. 
First  Mrs.  Wright,  the  wife  of  John, 
and  the  mother  of  John  S.,  wanted  a 
building  erected  for  an  infant  school. 
Both  father  and  son,  having  made 
money  as  merchants  and  real  estate 
dealers,  were  well  able  to  erect 
this  public  school  building.  John  S. 
Wright,  the  son,  is  to  be  credited  with 
the  honor,  however.  So  the  structure 
was  reared  on  Clark  street,  south  of 
Lake,  and  if  the  parents  of  the  in- 
fants could  not  pay  $2  a quarter  the 
little  ones  were  welcomed  just  the 
same.  In  September  a more  impor- 
tant event  transpired  than  the  found- 
ing of  the  infant  public  school.  John 
H.  Kinzie,  R.  J.  Hamilton,  John 
Wright,  John  Watkins,  and  others, 
met  at  the  First  Presbyterian  church, 
erected  during  the  prexdous  year  on 
the  southeast  corner  of  Lake  and 
Clark  streets,  and  organized  the  town 
into  four  school  districts. 

From  this  time  on  to  the  fall  of 
1836,  (when  the  townsmen  decided  to 
apply  to  the  legislature  for  a city 
charter),  the  authorities  commenced 
to  straighten  the  streets,  the  Chicago 
Hydraulic  Company  was  incorpo- 
rated (nucleus  of  our  water  works), 
plank  sluices  were  carried  across 
Clark  street  to  lead  the  drainage  into 
the  south  branch,  a decided  move  was 
made  for  better  bridges,  and  the 
town  board  resolved,  in  order  to  ac- 
complish all  the  great  works  it  had 
in  mind,  that  it  was  necessary  to  bor- 
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row  $50,000.  Omitting  from  the  cal- 
culation the  circumstance  that,  des- 
pite the  seductiveness  of  the  president 
and  of  the  sturdy,  enterprising  young 
New  Yorker  and  fiscal  agent  of  the 
corporation  (William  B.  Ogden),  the 
State  bank  refused  the  loan  of  $25,- 
000 — throwing  this  matter  entirely 
out  of  the  calculation,  the  writer  confi- 
dently submits  the  proposition  that 
the  year  1835  was  the  most  impor- 
tant one  of  the  town’s  history. 

THE  BLOOD  OF  THE  TOWN. 

The  two  years  preceding  the  birth 
of  Chicago  city  were  charged  with  a 
most  splendid  infusion  of  new  blood. 
It  was  blood  also,  which  was  to  color 
the  most  remarkable  series  of  events 
in  the  most  remarkable  half  century 
of  municipal  life  which  the  world 
ever  saw.  The  infusion  of  such  cur- 
rents as  came  with  William  B.  Og- 
den, J.  Young  Scammon,  Isaac  N. 
Arnold,  and  John  Wentworth,  was 
the  signal  for  the  birth  of  the  third, 
and  the  modern  Chicago.  It  is  to 
Mr.  Ogden,  in  particular,  that  the 
phase  “father  of  modern  Chicago,” 
may  be  truthfully  and  even  modestly 
applied;  for  he  was  father  of  more 
than  Chicago. 

It  was  in  the  fall  of  1834,  that  Ar- 
thur Bronson,  a New  York  capitalist, 
concluded  the  purchase  from  Robert 
A.  Kinzie  and  Major  Hunter,  his  bro- 
ther-in-law, of  one  half  of  Kinzie’s  and 
the  whole  of  Wolcott’s  addition,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  river,  for  $20,- 
000.  Mr.  Bronson  and  Charles  But- 
ler— the  latter  a brother-in-law  of  Mr. 


Ogden — had  visited  Chicago  in  the 
summer  of  1833,  and  Mr.  Butler  had 
had  much  to  do  with  subsequent  ne- 
gotiations. For  some  reason,  how- 
ever, he  was  not  a party  to  the  final 
transactions;  but  before  the  summer 
of  1835  he  had  become  so  impressed 
with  the  future  promise  of  the  town, 
that  he  bought  the  same  property  of 
Mr.  Bronson  for  $100,000.  The  pur- 
chase was  made  in  May,  and  at  that 
time  Mr.  Ogden,  a young  man  of 
thirty,  full  of  force,  and  especially  en- 
thusiastic in  regard  to  railroads,  was 
a member  of  the  New  York  legisla- 
ture. But  Mr.  Butler  induced  him  to 
leave  all  behind  in  Albany  and  start 
at  once  for  Chicago,  to  take  charge 
of  the  sale  of  this  130  acres  of  marsh 
and  oak  lands.  It  happened,  also, 
that  the  season  of  Mr.  Ogden’s  arriv- 
al was  a wet  one,  which  made  the 
outlook  anything  but  encouraging. 
As  the  United  States  land  office  was 
to  be  opened  during  the  last  of  the 
month,  however,  he  was  anxious  to 
promptly  place  the  property  in  as 
good  shape  as  possible,  and  his  exe- 
cutive ability  was  at  once  put  to  a 
test,  which  thoroughly  impressed  the 
citizens  with  the  genius  for  business 
which  possessed  the  new  comer.  In 
a surprisingly  short  space  of  time  the 
land  was  cut  into  streets,  and  intelli- 
gently prepared  plats  were  at  hand 
for  the  use  of  would-be  purchasers. 
So,  that  the  town  was  scarcely  full  of 
strangers  (who  were  flocking  to.  John 
Bates’  little  building  on  Dearborn, 
near  Water  street),  wildly  scrambling 
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for  the  new  lands  offered  by  the  gov- 
ernment, before  Agent  Ogden  had  his 
property  on  the  north  side  in  fairly 
attractive  shape.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  say  who  were  the  most  jubilant 
as  the  result  of  the  four  months’ 
transactions — the  register  of  the  land 
office,  who  recorded  sales  amounting 
to  $460,000 — the  pioneers  of  Chicago, 
such  as  the  Kinzies,  Hubbard,  George 
Dole,  Judge  Hamilton,  and  Mr.  Caton, 
who  hailed  with  delight  everything 
which  tended  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  outside  world  to  their  dear 
town — Editor  John  Calhoun,  of  the 
Democrat , or  Editor  Davis,  of  the  new 
Whig  paper,  the  American — John 
Bates,  who  was  branching  out  upon 
his  thirty  years’  career  as  an  auction- 
eer— or  Mr.  Ogden,  who  realized 
more  than  $100,000  for  his  brother-in- 
law,  and  sold  only  one-third  of  his 
property.  Having  thus  had  such  a 
favorable  introduction  to  the  people 
of  Chicago,  Mr.  Ogden  returned  to 
his  home  in  Delaware  county,  N.  Y., 
but  only  to  arrange  his  affairs  for  a 
permanent  residence  in  the  stirring 
town  on  Lake  Michigan.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1836,  he  settled  in  Chicago, 
being  elected  one  of  the  town  trus- 
tees for  that  year.  The  confidence 
which  his  townsmen  seemed  unhesi- 
tatingly to  repose  in  him.  was  proven 
by  his  appointment  as  fiscal 
agent  of  the  corporation.  When 
money  was  to  be  borrowed,  when  en- 
gines were  to  be  bought,  when  an  ex- 
tended scheme  of  improvement  was 
decided  upon,  Mr.  Ogden  was,  from 


the  first,  the  mainstay  of  Chicago, 
and  when  in  November,  1836,  a mass 
meeting  of  citizens  was  held  to  dis- 
cuss a city  charter,  he  was  one  of  the 
two  appointed  to  represent  the  Board 
upon  the  committee  which  was  to 
draft  that  weighty  document. 

The  land  fever,  so  thoroughly  con- 
centered in  Chicago,  did  not  run  its 
course  without  being  of  lasting  bene- 
fit to  many  members  of  the  commu- 
nity, although  it  culminated,  in  con- 
nection with  the  inflated  volume  of 
currency— a constant  buoy  to  float  high 
prices,  speculations  and  wild  dreams 
— although  the  fever  culminated  in  a 
general  collapse,  many  young  men, 
especially  young  lawyers,  obtained 
their  first  fair  start  in  life  by  doing  a 
careful,  legitimate  real  estate  busi- 
ness. They  drew  up  bushels  of  legal 
documents,  and  did  not  buy  enough 
lands  to  be  swamped  when  the  con- 
traction of  values  began.  Grant 
Goodrich,  a young  man  from  Chau- 
tauqua county,  N.  Y.,  who  had  been 
in  Chicago  about  a year,  and  A.  N. 
Fullerton,  a Vermonter,  and  an  im- 
migrant of  earlier  date,  were,  among 
the  most  successful  of  the  real  estate 
lawyers.  In  fact,  so  sweet  was  Mr. 
Fullerton’s  taste  of  Chicago’s  invest- 
ments, that  he  seems  to  have  become 
a business  man  and  a property 
“grasper,”  altogether  abandoning 
the  legal  profession.  Mr.  Goodrich, 
however,  clung  to  his  first  love  dur- 
ing forty  years,  being  for  four  years 
of  that  period  an  associate  justice  of 
the  superior  court,  being  able  to  re- 
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tire,  in  the  seventies,  from  general 
practice,  as  a man  who  could  keep 
himself  healthfully  busy  in  the  mere 
care  of  his  own  property.  Up  to  the 
time  of  his  death,,  on  March  15, 
1889,  Judge  Goodrich  was  a large  fig- 
ure in  the  city’s  life. 

There  came  a bankrupt  auctioneer 
from  the  south,  who  laid  his  hard 
case  before  Rev.  Jeremiah  Porter. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  church 
people  who  took  an  interest  in  him, 
with  the  help  of  the  business  rush, 
which  in  1836  was  “on,”  with  the 
strength  of  his  own  manhood  he  got 
upon  his  financial  feet;  during  the 
youth  of  the  city  was  elected  its  al- 
derman and  its  mayor,  and,  dying, 
his  fortune  was  embalmed  (by  the 
grace  of  his  noble  wife)  in  the  Gar- 
rett Biblical  Institute. 

Mr.  Garrett  was  a native  of  New 
York,  and  during  the  fall  of  the  year 
when  he  wandered  to  Chicago  in  this 
broken  state,  a spare  young  lawyer 
from  the  Empire  State,  just  turned 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  found  em- 
ployment with  him  as  a writer  of  real 
estate  papers.  Isaac  N.  Arnold  was 


the  spare  young  lawyer  whom  the 
land  fever  placed  upon  his  feet,  as  it 
did  the  older  man,  Augustus  Garrett, 
the  auctioneer  and  dealer  in  town 
lots.  Mr.  Arnold’s  services  were  also 
freely  bought,  during  the  coming 
financial  depression,  when  there  were 
almost  as  many  outstanding  notes 
and  accounts  as  there  were  individual 
dollars  to  pay  them.  , He  was  also 
Chicago’s  first  city  clerk,  an  earnest 
advocate  of  State  as  well  as  individual 
honesty  when  the  commonwealth  was 
all  but  bankrupt;  a State  legislator; 
an  anti-slavery  champion  ; a member 
of  Congress;  a friend  of  the  canal; 
an  admirer,  friend  and  biographer  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  a noble,  honest 
man — somewhat  austere  in  his  out- 
ward aspect.  But  up  to  the  day  of 
his  death,  in  April,  1884,  Isaac  N.  Ar- 
nold— the  Hon.  Isaac  N.  Arnold — was 
a man  of  rank  in  city,  State  and  na- 
tion; his  was  a character  which  drew 
unqualified  words  of  eulogy  from  so 
conservative,  scholarly  and  cultured  a 
gentlemen  as  the  late  Elihu  B.  Wash- 
burne. 

H.  G.  Cutler. 
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CLAUDIUS  B.  NELSON 


A successful  life,  and  one  which 
had  been  prolific  of  good  works, 
ended  in  1885,  when  Claudius  B.  Nel- 
son, one  of  the  pioneers  of  Chicago, 
quietly  passed  away,  mourned  by  a 
wider  circle  of  friends  than  usually 
surrounds  the  man  whose  business 
and  social  relations  have  not  been 
such  as  to  bring  him  into  contact 
with  the  masses  of  the  people.  His 
was  a kindly  nature,  and  the  accumu- 
lation of  a fortune  seems  to  have  been 
chiefly  prized  by  him  for  the  reason 
that  it  enabled  him  to  relieve  the  suf- 
fering, to  aid  and  encourage  those 
who  had  started  out  in  life  carrying 
heavy  burdens,  and  to  contribute  to 
the  up-building  of  those  institutions 
designed  to  extend  Christianizing  in- 
fluences. 

Having  commenced  life  himself 
under  discouraging  circumstances, 
and  knowing,  as  he  did,  by  actual  ex- 
perience what  it  is  to  struggle  fora 
foothold  in  the  business  world,  he 
had  always  a lively  sympathy  with 
those  dependent  upon  their  own  re- 
sources, and  he  felt  that  important 
responsibilities  rest  always  upon  those 
who  have  been  favored  by  fortune. 
Taking  this  view  of  life,  it  was  natu- 
ral that  he  should  have  become — in  a 
quiet,  unostentatious  way — a public 
benefactor,  When  success  had  crowned 


his  own  undertakings  and  he  found 
himself  in  possession  of  an  ample 
fortune. 

Mr.  Nelson  was  born  inWattsburg, 
Mercer  county,  Pa.,  July  10th,  1819. 
He  was  the  son  of  James  Nelson,  a 
country  merchant  of  limited  means, 
and  when  he  was  but  thirteen  years 
of  age  he  began  taking  care  of  him- 
self and  earning  his  own  living.  His 
early  training  was,  therefore,  received 
in  the  school  of  experience  in  the 
practical  affairs  of  life,  and  the  ear- 
liest lesson  learned  was  that  of  self- 
reliance.  While  maintaining  himself 
and  contributing  a share  of  his  earn- 
ings to  the  support  of  his  father's 
family,  he  also  educated  himself,  giv- 
ing particular  attention  to  those 
studies  best  calculated  to  fit  him  for 
a business  career.  For  two  years 
after  he  had  attained  his  majority  he 
remained  in  Pennsylvania,  laboring 
industriously  to  accumulate  sufficient 
means  to  engage  in  business  for  him- 
self. His  efforts  in  that  direction 
were  not  crowned  by  abundant  suc- 
cess, and  when  he  finally  made  up 
his  mind  to  seek  a new  field  of  labor 
and  enterprise  in  the  west,  his  resour- 
ces were  exceedingly  limited. 

In  1842  he  reached  Chicago,  and 
found  himself  in  a city  of  a few  thou- 
sand people — which  wras  at  that  time 
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just  recovering  from  a period  of  seri- 
ous business  depression — among  en- 
tire strangers,  with  twenty-five  cents 
in  his  pocket,  which  represented  the 
sum  total  of  his  cash  possessions. 
It  need  hardly  be  stated  that,  under 
such  circumstances,  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  extend  his  tour  of  observa- 
tion in  the  west,  beyond  Chicago,  and 
that  he  lost  no  time  in  seeking  some 
employment  which  would  supply  him 
with  the  means  of  livelihood. 

Just  which  one  of  the  Chicago 
pioneers  became  first  employer  of  the 
young  man  who  was  to  become  in  a 
few  years  one  of  the  leading  mer- 
chants of  the  city,  is  not  known,  nor 
is  it  of  particular  consequence  in  this 
connection.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
say  he  began  life  in  this  city,  without 
any  other  capital  than  intelligence, 
industry  and  a determination  to 
achieve  success,  and  that  his  subse- 
quent accumulations  were  the  results 
of  his  own  earnest  and  well-directed 
efforts. 

In  Mr.  Nelson’s  experience  there 
was  no  sudden  transition  from  the 
cramped  condition  in  which  he  found 
himself,  at  the  beginning  of  his  busi- 
ness career,  to  a position  of  affluence, 
as  a result  of  speculative  ventures. 
He  did  not  reach  the  top  of  fortune’s 
ladder  at  a bound,  but,  year  after 
year,  he  climbed  steadily  upward,  al- 
ways sure  of  his  footing,  and  taking 
no  backward  step.  His  first  invest- 
ments were  the  investments' of  earn- 
ings, which  a rigid  economy  and  the 
most  industrious  application  had  en- 


abled him  to  lay  aside.  A natural 
business  sagacity  suggested  a profit- 
able field  of  enterprise,  and  he  en- 
gaged in  merchandising  as  a dealer 
in  hardware.  The  firm  with  which 
he  became  connected  was  one  of  the 
famous  pioneer  establishments  of 
Chicago,  first  known  as  the  firm  of 
Blair  & Simpson,  and  later  as  Blair  & 
Company.  Under  the  latter  title, 
it  developed  into  one  of  the  mam- 
moth mercantile  institutions  of  the 
city.  Mr.  Nelson  retained  his  con- 
nection with  this  establishment  up  to 
the  date  of  his  retirement  from  active 
business,  in  1881,  and  its  remarkable 
prosperity  was  due  in  a large  measure 
to  his  careful  and  systematic  methods 
of  doing  business,  his  practical  ideas 
of  trade,  and  the  exercise  on  his  part 
of  executive  ability  of  a high  order. 

The  profits  of  merchandising,  be- 
yond what  was  needed  for  necessary 
extension  of  the  business,  Mr.  Nelson, 
like  most  of  the  early  residents  of 
Chicago,  invested  in  realty,  and  long 
before  he  had  reached  the  age  at 
which  men  who  have  labored  to  good 
purpose  begin  to  court  retirement 
and  the  enjoyment  of  luxurious  ease, 
he  had  become  the  possessor  of  a for- 
tune larger  than  he  had  ever  hoped 
to  ouild  up,  in  the  days  of  his  early 
struggles. 

From  the  beginning  of  his  pros- 
perity,-his  charitable  impulses  were 
ever  in  the  ascendant,  and  hence 
while  he  will  be  remembered  for 
many  years  to  come,  as  a sterling, 
upright,  and  sagacious  man  of  affairs, 
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a man  conspicuous  among  trades- 
men who  became  widely  known  for 
their  energy  and  enterprise,  his  mem- 
ory will  be  most  kindly  cherished,  by 
those  from  whose  pathway  in  life,  he 
was  continually  removing  the  stum- 
bling blocks  and  obstacles  of  various 
kinds,  which  lay  in  the  way  of  their 
progress  and  advancement,  and  by 
those  also  who  have  profited  and 
may  hereafter  profit,  by  his  public 
acts  of  beneficence. 

In  his  early  life  he  became  identi- 
fied with  the  Presbyterian  church,  to 
which  organization  he  remained  de- 
votedly attached  as  long  as  he  lived. 
When  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Chicago  was  erected,  he  was  one 
of  those  who  bore  the  larger  share  of 
the  burden  which  fell  upon  a congre- 
gation by  no  means  rich  at  that  time, 
and  for  thirteen  years  he  served  that 
church  as  one  of  its  elders.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  he  removed  to  Hyde 
Park,  now  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
suburban  districts  of  Chicago,  but 
then  a forest,  and  here  he  began  the 
building  of  another  church.  The 
result  of  his  efforts  in  this  new  field, 
was  the  establishment  of  Hyde  Park 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  erection 
of  another  handsome  church  edifice. 
In  this  organization  he  also  served 
thirteen  years  as  an  elder,  and  then 
transferred  his  membership  again  to 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  where 
he  served  in  the  same  capacity  for 
two  years  prior  to  his  death. 

He  was  always  a liberal  donor  to 


the  church  and  its  various  auxiliar- 
ies, but  became  especially  interested 
in  its  educational  work.  This  inter- 
est led  him  to  become  one  of  the 
founders  of  Lake  Forest  University, 
and  for  years  he  was  a member  of 
the  board  of  trustees  and  one  of  the 
most  influential  and  helpful  friends 
of  that  institution.  He  was  also 
interested  with  others  in  founding 
wThat  was  at  first  known  as  “The 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  North- 
west,” now  known  as  the  “ McCor- 
mick Theological  Seminary”,  and  in 
building  up  the  Presbyterian  hospital, 
one  of  the  grandest  charities  in  the 
city  of  Chicago,  which  has  been 
established  by  the  church  organiza- 
tion whose  name  it  bears.. 

While  he  gave  largely  of  his  means 
to  educational,  religious,  and  charita- 
ble institutions,  in  a public  way,  he 
also  gave  largely,  perhaps  even  more 
largely,  to  those  who  were  in  need  of 
assistance,  wherever  he  chanced  to  find 
them.  Quietly  and  unostentatiously 
he  sought  out  the  sick  and  afflicted, 
worthy  young  men  out  of  employ- 
ment, and  old  ones  unable  to  labor, 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  them  in 
the  most  practical  and  substantial 
way.  Young  men  who  were  strug- 
gling to  educate  themselves  for  a 
useful  and  honorable  calling  were 
especial  objects  of  his  interest  and 
solicitude,  and  worthy  ministers  of 
the  gospel,  now  laboring  successfully 
in  home  and  foreign  fields,  were  in 
no  small  number  of  instances,  sup- 
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plied  by  him  with  the  means  which 
enabled  them  to  educate  and  prepare 
themselves  for  their  work. 

In  1854  Mr.  Nelson  was  married  to 
Sarah  Cheesman  of  Brooklyn,  Michi- 
gan, who  died  a year  later,  leaving 
an  infant  son.  In  1858  he  was  again 
married,  the  lady  who  became  his 
wife  being  Mary  Rutherford  a daugh- 
ter of  Christopher  Rutherford,  of 
New  York  city. 

Mrs.  Nelson  was  of  Scotch-English 
parentage,  her  father  having  been 
born  near  Edinburg,  Scotland,  and 
her  mother — a descendant  of  Admiral 
Cuthbert  Collingwood — at  New  Cas- 
tle-upon-Tyne.  Always  in  full  sym- 
pathy with  her  husband  in  the  mat- 


ter of  dispensing  charity,  in  aiding  to 
build  up  the  Christian  church  and  to 
extend  its  influence,  Mrs.  Nelson  ably 
assisted  him  in  this  work  during  his 
life,  and  since  his  demise,  she  has 
found  the  sweetest  pleasure  of  her 
life,  in  carying  out,  so  far  as  lay- 
within  her  power,  his  philanthropic 
purposes. 

Mr.  Nelson  died  at  his  home  in 
Hyde  Park,  on  the  29th  of  March 
1885.  One  son  Walter  C.  Nelson,  and 
one  daughter  the  wife  of  Rev.  John 
C.  Parsons  of  Fenton,  Michigan,  with 
Mrs.  Nelson  are  the  surviving  mem- 
bers of  his  family. 

Howard  Louis  Conard. 


DANIEL  C.  NICHOLES. 


Among  the  lawyers  who  began 
practicing  at  the  Chicago  bar,  in  the 
early  years  of  the  city’s  history,  no 
small  number  have  found  it  more 
profitable,  if  not  more  congenial  to 
their  tastes,  to  confine  themselves 
largely  to  what  is  usually  termed  an 
“office  practice,”  than  to  engage  in 
the  active  litigation  of  causes. 
While  it  has  followed  as  a natural 
consequence,  that  lawyers  belonging 
to  this  class,  have  achieved  less  pro- 
fessional distinction  than  some  of 
their  contemporaries,  they  have,  as  a 
rule,  been  somewhat  better  known 
in  connection  with  important  busi- 
6 


ness  enterprises  and  have  contribu- 
ted to  a greater  extent  to  the  growth 
of  the  city,  the  development  of  its 
resources,  and  the  building  of  its  in- 
dustries. While  their  labors  have 
been  confined  to  a field  in  which  they 
were  brought  less  prominently  before 
the  public,  and  in  which  they  had 
less  to  do  with  stirring  events,  they 
have  been,  no  less  than  many  recog- 
nized leaders  of  the  bar,  important 
factors  in  promoting  good  govern- 
ment, and  contributing  to  the  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  the  community. 

The  lawyer  who  successfully  con- 
ducts his  client  through  the  uncer- 
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tain  mazes  of  litigation,  always 
achieves  greater  distinction  than  his 
colleague  who  devotes  himself  to  that 
branch  of  practice,  which  is  designed' 
to  keep  clients  out  of  court,  but  the 
latter  is,  perhaps,  the  more  useful  pub- 
lic servant  of  the  two,  and  certainly 
deserves  no  less  honorable  mention 
because  of  his  having  led  a less  tur- 
bulent and  eventful  life. 

One  of  the  noted  old-time  lawyers 
of  this  class,  generally  known  and 
highly  esteemed  in  Chicago,  was  the 
late  Daniel  C.  Nicholes,  who  came 
here  in  1838,  and  who  for  more  than 
forty  years,  was  identified  with  the 
western  bar.  He  came  to  the  city 
before  its  population  had  reached  the 
twentieth  thousand,  and  lived  to  see 
a million  people  living  within  its  cor- 
porate limits.  He  began  his  career  in 
Chicago  with  no  other  capital  than  a 
finished  and  thorough  education,  a 
limited  professional  training,  strict 
integrity  and  indomitable  energy,  and 
left  to  his  family  a handsome  fortune, 
accumulated  through  his  own  efforts. 

Mr.  Nicholes  was  born  March  17th 
1817,  in  the  town  of  Caldwell,  Warren 
county,  New  York,  in  the  picturesque 
region  of  country  at  the  head  of 
lake  George.  The  family  to  which 
he  belonged,  was  one  of  the  old 
families  of  Massachusetts,  where  his 
father  and  grandfather  were  born. 
His  grandfather  moved  soon  after 
the  Revolutionary  war,  to  New  York 
State,  where  his  father  Daniel  Nich- 
oles grew  to  manhood.  His  mother, 
Dianthe  (Hawley)  Nicholes,  was  a 


descendant  of  Samuel  Hawley,  who 
settled  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  in 
1639,  and  became  the  progenitor  of  a 
family  which  has  given  to  American 
history  some  of  its  most  illustrious 
characters. 

When  Daniel  C.  Nicholes  was  six 
years  old,  his  father,  who  had  lived 
for  some  years  at  Caldwell,  removed 
from  that  place  to  western  New 
York,  where  he  became  one  of  the 
early  settlers  on  what  was  known  as 
“ the  Holland  purchase.”  The  elder 
Nicholes  purchased  a farm  in  what  is 
now  Wyoming  county,  near  the  vil-  1 
lage  of  Gainesville,  where  the  son 
spent  his  early  boyhood  and  received 
a fair  English  education.  The  lim- 
ited educational  advantages  which 
he  had  enjoyed,  did  not,  however, 
satisfy  his  ambition,  and,  not  finding 
his  father  in  sympathy  with  his  pur- 
pose to  pursue  a collegiate  course,  he 
left  home  when  he  was  eighteen  years 
of  age,  determined  to  make  his  way 
through  college  by  his  own  efforts. 

He  at  once  began  teaching  school, 
and  his  earnings,  from  this  and  other 
kinds  of  labor,  were  utilized  to  defray 
his  expenses  while  fitting  himself  for 
college,  at  a somewhat  noted  acad- 
emy in  the  village  of  Wyoming. 

For  ten  years  he  was  alternately 
teacher  and  pupil,  a year  or  more  of 
this  time  being  spent  in  South  Caro- 
lina, where  he  conducted  a private 
school  in  the  family  of  a wealthy 
planter.  In  1846  he  completed  his 
collegiate  course  and  received  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Union 
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college  at  Schenectady.  For  two 
years  prior  to  that  time  he  had  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  study  of  law  in 
connection  with  other  studies.  After 
his  graduation  he  accepted  a position 
as  teacher  in  the  Temple  Hill  academy 
at  Mt.  Morris,  N.  Y.,  where  he  contin- 
ued his  law  studies,  and  in  1847  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Ithica, 
N.  Y.  He  began  practicing  in  the 
latter  place  and  remained  there  one 
year,  meeting  with  fair  success  for  a 
young  practitioner.  Believing,  how- 
ever, that  better  opportunities  for 
rapid  advancement  awaited  active, 
energetic,  and  capable  young  men 
farther  west,  he  determined  to  change 
his  location,  and  in  1848  came  to 
Chicago. 

Here  he  again  found  it  necessary 
to  engage  in  teaching  school  to  re- 
plenish his  finances,  and  in  company 
with  his  brother,  Ira  J.  Nicholes,  who 
had  accompanied  him  to  the  west,  he 
built  up  a private  educational  insti- 
tution, of  high  character,  which  be- 
came known  as  the  “ Nicholes  Eng- 
lish and  Classical  school.”  The 
enterprise  proved  a popular  one,  and 
the  originators  soon  found  it  neces- 
sary to  employ  a large  corps  of  teach- 
ers to  assist  them  in  the  conduct  of  a 
school,  in  which  instructions  were 
given  in  the  English  branches,  vocal 
and  instrumental  music,  the  sciences, 
the  classics  and  modern  languages. 

In  1849,  Mr.  Nicholes  returned  to 
New  York  State,  where  he  was  mar- 
ried on  the  18th  of  October,  to  Miss 
Amanda  M.  Wheeler,  a daughter  of 


Daniel  Wheeler — prominent  in  Gains- 
ville  and  Wyoming  county  as  a mer- 
chant and  business  man — whom  he 
had  first  met  as  a pupil  in  the 
academy  at  Mt.  Morris,  when  he  was 
a teacher  in  that  institution.  Re- 
turning then  to  his  western  home, 
with  a cultured  and  intelligent  lady 
as  help-meet  and  companion,  he  be- 
gan in  real  earnest  the  struggle  to 
win  an  honorable  place  in  his  profes- 
sion, and  at  the  same  time  to  build 
up  the  fortune  which  his  good  judg- 
ment and  business  instincts  led  him 
to  believe  was  within  the  grasp  of 
every  young  man  then  in  Chicago, 
who  made  a proper  use  of  his  oppor- 
tunities. 

While  taking  the  active  charge  and 
management  of  his  school,  Mr.  Nich- 
oles was  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  enterprising  men  of  Chicago,  and 
soon  opened  a law  office  for  the  trans- 
action of  business  which  began  to 
come  to  him  as  the  result  of  this  ac- 
quaintance. His  business  increased 
rapidly,  and  at  the  end  of  two  years 
he  abandoned  the  school  enterprise, 
and  devoted  his  whole  time  and  at- 
tention to  the  practice  of  law,  and 
the  management  of  important  inter- 
ests which  had  been  entrusted  to  his 
care. 

He  was  first  associated  in  practice 
with  his  brother,  Ira  J.  Nicholes,  and 
later  at  different  times  with  William 
McKinley,  Thomas  Morrison,  and 
Hon.  John  T.  Wentworth,  ail  well- 
known  and  prominent  members  of  the 
Chicago  bar.  In  1875  he  formed  a 
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partnership  with  his  son,  Charles  W. 
Nicholes,  which  continued  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  on  the  6th  of  May, 
1889. 

Becoming  interested  in  the  early 
years  of  this  practice  in  real  estate 
transactions,  conveyancing,  the  ex- 
amination of  titles  to  lands,  and  the 
management  of  trusts,  he  devoted 
the  most  active  years  of  his  life 
largely  to  that  branch  of  the  business, 
while  his  associates  looked  after  mat- 
ters which  found  their  way  into  the 
courts.  He  became  a large  investor 
of  the  funds  of  eastern  capitalists, 
who  remember  him  as  a man  of  ex- 
act rectitude,  sterling  integrity,  and 
unerring  business  sagacity. 

The  basis  of  his  own  handsome  for- 
tune was  laid  in  the  founding  of  the 
town  of  Englewood,  now  a suburb  of 
Chicago,  having  a population  of 


CHARLES 

One  of  the  first  hotels  built  in  Chi- 
cago was  the  old  ‘’Mansion  House,” 
located  at  the  corner  of  Lake  and 
Dearborn  Streets,  directly  opposite 
its  more  pretentious  neighbor,  the 
“Tremont  House,”  which  has  three 
times  risen  from  its  own  ashes,  and 
still  ranks  among  the  leading  hotels 
of  the  city.  It  was  at  the  “ Mansion 
House  ” that  many  of  the  early  visit- 
tors  to  Chicago  were  entertained  dur- 
ing the  first  decade  of  the  city’s  ex- 


thirty thousand  people.  This  town 
he  laid  out  in  1852,  secured  for  it  im- 
proved railroad  facilities,  was  chiefly 
instrumental  in  making  it  an  educa- 
tional centre  through  the  location 
there  of  the  Cook  County  Normal 
school,  and  contributed  in  various 
ways  to  its  rapid  and  substantial 
growth. 

Looked  upon  by  his  associates  at 
the  bar  as  a scholarly  man,  and  a 
thoroughly  well-informed,  upright 
and  honorable  lawyer,  and  by  the 
general  public  as  an  eminently  suc- 
cessful man  of  affairs,  as  well  as  a 
kind-hearted  Christian  gentleman, 
judged  by  any  of  the  standards  of 
measurement  by  which  we  estimate 
success  in  life,  Mr.  Nicholes  earned  a 
conspicuous  place  among  the  worthy 
self-made  men  of  Chicago. 

Howard  Louis  Conard. 


w.  COOK. 

istence  ; and  such  of  these  early  visi- 
tors as  still  survive  will  remember 
the  genial  “host”  of  those  days, 
whose  early  death  alone  prevented 
his  name  becoming  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  among  those  of  the 
builders  of  the  metropolis. 

Charles  W.  Cook,  who,  in  the  par- 
lance of  the  day,  “kept”  the  Mansion 
House,  came  to  Chicago  in  1835  from 
New  York  State. 

He  was  born  at  Berkshire,  in  Tioga 
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county,  of  that  State,  in  the  first  year 
of  the  century,  and  belonged  to  a 
branch  of  the  Cook  family  which 
traces  its  ancestry  far  back  into  Eng- 
lish history.  His  great-great-grand- 
father, Gideon  Cook,  immigrated 
from  England  to  America  in  1747, 
and  settled  in  Berkshire  county, 
Mass.  His  son,  Ebenezer  Cook,  be- 
came a prominent  man  of  affairs  in 
Berkshire  county,  and  when  the  Inde- 
pendence Declaration  had  been  adop- 
ted, and  the  struggle  to  make  good 
what  was  therein  declared  had  com- 
menced, he  raised  a company  of  vol- 
unteers among  his  neighbors  and 
friends,  and  tendered  his  services  to 
the  commander  of  the  colonial  forces. 
He  was  made  captain  of  his  company, 
joined  the  force  which  marched 
against  Ticonderoga,  and  heard 
Ethan  Allen  demand  its  surrender, 
“In  the  name  of  the  great  Jehovah 
and  the  Continental  Congress.” 

Captain  Cook,  being  taken  sick, 
remained  at  the  fort  for  some  time, 
but  did  good  service  during  the  revo- 
lutionary struggle,  and  returned  to 
his  home  at  the  close  of  the  war.  A 
son  of  Captain  Ebenezer  Cook,  of 
the  same  name,  who  removed  to  New 
York  State  in  his  young  manhood, 
was  the  father  of  Charles  W.  and 
George  C.  Cook,  both  of  whom  were 
among  the  pioneers  of  Chicago. 

When  Charles  Cook  was  twelve 
years  of  age  his  father  died,  and  he 
grew  up  in  the  family  of  a near  rela- 
tive, who  gave  him  a fair  education 
and  initiated  him  into  the  mysteries 


of  the  tanners’  trade.  After  follow- 
ing this  business  for  a.  time,  he  be- 
came convinced  that  it  was  having  an 
injurious  effect  upon  his  health,  and 
he,  therefore,  abandoned  it,  to  engage 
in  the  lumber  trade  at  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Here  he  was  married  to  Miss  Amy 
Royce,  and  in  1835  came  to  Chicago, 
where  for  a time  he  was  engaged  in 
merchandising  on  a small  scale.  Soon 
after  his  arrival  in  Chicago  his  first 
wife  died,  and  a year  or  two  later  he 
was  married  to  Miss  AmandaS.  New- 
ton, whose  father  was  one  of  the 
pioneer  farmers  of  Cook  county.  He 
then  turned  his  attention,  for  the  first 
time,  to  hotel-keeping,  and  became 
the  proprietor  of  the  Mansion  House, 
and,  at  a later  date,  of  the  American 
Temperance  Hotel,  where  many  of 
the  “old  settlers  ” of  Chicago  made 
their  entree  into  western  society. 

The  last-named  hostelry  became 
noted  for  two  things,  in  addition  to 
the  fame  it  acquired  as  a'“  well-kept  ” 
hotel,  under  Mr.  Cook’s  management. 

It  was  the  first  hotel  opened  in  Chi- 
cago without  a bar-room  attachment, 
and  the  only  one  in  which  no  intoxi- 
cating liquors  were  sold.  It  was  also 
known  to  a limited  number  of  people 
scattered  throughout  the  west — and 
no  effort  was  made  to  extend  the 
knowledge  outside  of  this  limited 
circle — as  a well-managed  station  on 
the  “underground  railway,”  connect- 
ing the  Southern  States  with  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada,  and  designed  for 
the  use  and  benefit  of  slaves  who 
sought  to  obtain  their  freedom. 
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Mr.  Cook  belonged  to  the  little 
band  of  active  and  uncompromising 
abolitionists,  of  which,  “ Father  ” Bas- 
com,  the  pioneer  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, and  Dr.  Charles  Volney  Dyer,  the 
“wit”  of  the  medical  profession  of 
Chicago,  during  his  life  time,  were 
the  leading  spirits.  Many  quiet  meet- 
ings of  this  little  band  of  men,  whose 
consciences  would  not  allow  them  to 
recognize  the  right  of  one  man  to 
own  another,  were  held  at  the  Tempe- 
rance Hotel,  and  the  fugitive  blacks 
who  reached  Chicago,  generally 
found  helpful  friends  at  this  station. 

A popular  and  successful  citizen, 
and  a man  well  adapted  to  the  con- 
ditions by  which  he  found  himself 


surrounded  in  a new  and  rapidly 
growing  city,  Mr.  Cook  had  entered 
upon  what  promised  to  be  a prosper- 
ous business  career,  when  his  death 
occurred  in  1845.  His  wife,  who  is 
still  living  in  Chicago,  a woman  of 
much  culture,  who  possessed,  in  ad- 
dition, admirable  business  and 
executive  ability,  addressed  herself, 
after  his  death,  to  the  task  of  build- 
ing up  the  fortune  for  which  he  had 
laid  the  foundation,  and  long  be- 
fore she  began  to  feel  the  weight  of 
years,  had  acquired  the  competency 
which  she  enjoys  in  the  evening  of 
her  life. 


Howard  Louis  Conard. 


HON.  CHARLES  N.  HOLDEN. 


The  great  State  of  New  York, 
which  has  contributed  so  much  of  the 
brains,  the  energy,  and  the  enterprise 
that  have  combined  to  build  up  the 
chief  rival  of  the  eastern  metropolis, 
has  never  given  to  the  west  a more 
useful  and  worthy  citizen  than  the 
late  Hon.  Charles  Newton  Holden, 
for  fifty  years  a resident  of  Chicago. 
As  a public  official,  a Christian  gen- 
tleman, a patron  of  education  and  a 
man  of  affairs,  he  was  equally  con- 
spicuous, and  in  all  the  relations  of 
life  he  was  recognized  as  one  of  those 
strong,  able  and  self-reliant  charac- 
ters, who  never  fail  to  accomplish 
results,  and  who  always  leave  their 


impress  upon  the  community  in  which 
they  have  lived. 

Mr.  Holden  was  born  at  Fort  Cov- 
ington, N.  Y.,  March  13th,  1816,  and 
died  in  Chicago  September  30th,  1887. 
He  was  the  son  of  William  C.  Holden, 
a New  Hampshire  farmer,  who  mar- 
ried Sarah  Braynard,  of  the  same 
State,  and  emigrated  to  northern 
New  York,  where  he  engaged  in  the 
lumber  trade  at  Fort  Covington  for 
several  years  prior  to  the  war  of  1812. 

The  breaking  out  of  the  war  inter- 
fered seriously  with  his  business — in 
fact,  broke  up  his  trade  with  Mon- 
treal and  Quebec,  and  left  him  without 
a market  for  the  product  of  his  mills. 
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Just  before  the  battle  of  Plattsburg 
he  joined  a company  of  volunteers, 
and  after  marching  sixty  miles 
through  the  forest  of  that  region,  he 
reached  Plattsburg  in  time  to  partici- 
pate in  the  engagement,  which  re- 
sulted in  a signal  victory  for  the  Am- 
ericans, and  caused  the  withdrawal 
of  the  British  forces  from  the  State 
of  New  York. 

At  the  close  of  his  term  of  military 
service,  Holden  returned  to  Fort 
Covington,  where  he  engaged  in 
farming  and  brought  up  his  family  of 
children.  Charles  was  the  eldest  of 
his  sons.  He  was  educated  in  the 
country  schools  of  the  region  in 
which  he  lived,  was  an  apt  scholar, 
and  began  life  for  himself  better 
qualified  for  a business  career  than 
most  young  men  of  that  period,  who 
had  not  enjoyed  greater  advantages. 
When  he  was  twenty  years  of  age  he 
taught  school  for  a time,  and  was 
then  employed  as  clerk  in  a country 
store,  until  he  decided  to  come  to 
Chicago. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1837  that  he 
reached  this  couclusion,  and  his  sav- 
ings at  that  time  amounted  to  forty 
dollars,  all  told.  With  this  capital  he 
set  out  for  the  west,  and  arrived  in 
Chicago  in  July  of  the  same  year, 
with  the  amount  reduced  to  ten  dol- 
lars. He  was  not  successful  in  secur- 
ing employment  in  the  city,  and  found 
it  necessary  to  move  on  to  Will 
county,  where  a brother  of  his  father 
had  settled  and  engaged  in  farming. 

There  he  located  a “land  claim,” 


and  spent  the  remainder  of  the  sum- 
mer making  some  improvements  on 
the  claim,  and  adding  to  his  small 
stock  of  money  by  working  as  a farm 
laborer.  Late  in  the  fall  he  returned 
to  Chicago,  and  was  employed  during 
the  winter  as  a clerk  in  one  of  the  re- 
tail stores  of  the  city.  In  the  spring 
he  became  an  employe  of  the  Lake 
Michigan  Lumber  Company,  of  which 
Major  John  H.  Kinzie — a son  of  the 
famous  old  trader,  John  Kinzie — was 
the  manager.  While  his  earnings  at 
this  time  were  by  no  means  large,  he 
was  working  as  the  majority  of  the 
“ old  settlers  ” appear  to  have  worked 
— with  a purpose  in  view;  and  by  the 
spring  of  1839  he  had  accumulated 
three  hundred  dollars,  with  which  he 
proposed  to  begin  business  as  a mer- 
chant. This  was  a small  capital  with 
which  to  begin  merchandizing,  but 
Mr.  Holden  was  a young  man  of  re- 
sources, and,  by  placing  his  money 
with  an  old  merchant,  he  succeeded 
in  obtaining  an  eastern  credit  of  a 
thousand  dollars.  By  taking  in  a 
partner,  he  was  enabled  to  begin 
business  in  pretty  good  style,  in  what 
was  known  as  “the  little  red  log 
store  ” on  Lake  street. 

The  business  which  he  thus  began 
in  a small  way  was  extended  syste- 
matically, and  within  half  a dozen 
years  had  assumed  large  proportions. 
In  1848,  in  company  with  others  who 
had  become  associated  with  him  in 
business,  he  erected  one  of  the  finest 
blocks  in  the  city,  in  which  he  con- 
tinued merchadising  until  1852,  when 
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he  retired  from  the  firm,  purchasing 
from  his  partners  at  that  time  their 
interest  in  the  realty,  of  which  they 
had  been  joint  owners. 

For  some  time  after  this  his  atten- 
tion was  given  to  real  estate  transac- 
tions ; but  in  1856  he  united  with 
Thomas  Church  and  others  in  the 
organization  of  the  Firemen’s  In- 
surance Company.  Of  this  corpora- 
tion he  became  the  secretary — a posi- 
tion which  he  held  for  ten  years.  He 
also  served  for  twenty  years  as  treas- 
urer of  the  Fireman’s  Benevolent 
Association,  and  received  from  this 
organization  at  different  times  flat- 
tering testimonials  of  their  esteem 
and  regard. 

Beginning  with  1855,  when  he  was 
elected  a member  of  the  board  of 
aldermen — to  become  recognized  at 
once  as  a valuable  member  of  that 
body — much  of  his  time  was  devoted 
to  public  affairs  and  the  transaction 
of  official  business.  In  1857  he  was 
elected  city  treasurer,  and  also  served 
as  a member  of  the  city  board  of  edu- 
cation, in  which  capacity  he  labored 
with  great  zeal  and  earnestness  to 
elevate  the  character  of  the  schools 
and  add  to  their  usefulness.  His  ser- 
vices in  behalf  of  the  educational  in- 
terests of  the  city  were  flatteringly 
recognized  at  a later  date  in  the 
naming  of  one  of  the  handsome  school 
buildings  in  his  honor.  In  recogni- 
tion of  this  delicate  compliment,  Mr. 
Holden  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
proper  authorities,  a fund  of  one 
thousand  dollars  for  the  purchase  of 


books  for  indigent  pupils  of  the 
school,  who  might  be  deemed  worthy 
of  such  consideration. 

In  1867  the  General  Assembly  of 
Illinois  created  the  office  of  commis- 
sioner of  taxes  of  Chicago,  and  Mr. 
Holden  was  chosen  to  fill  the  position, 
which  he  held  until  1874. 

In  1869  he  was  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Palmer  one  of  three  trustees 
empowered  to  take  charge  of  the  Work 
of  building  the  Northern  Asylum  for 
the  Insane,  to  be  located  at  Elgin. 
This  splendid  institution  was  com- 
pleted in  1875,  at  a cost  of  half  a mil- 
lion dollars,  the  manner  in  which  the 
work  was  carried  on  reflecting  credit 
upon  those  who  shouldered  the  re- 
sponsibility of  guarding  the  public 
interests  in  connection  therewith. 

Mr.  Holden  began  taking  a lively 
interest  in  politics  about  the  time  the 
Republican  party  was  formed,  was 
prominent  in  its  councils  for  many 
years,  and  remained  devotedly  at- 
tached to  the  organization  as  long  as 
he  lived.  He  was  one  of  the  ardent 
friends  and  admirers  of  Lincoln,  a 
promoter  of  the  movement  to  nomi- 
nate him  for  the  Presidency  in  i860, 
and  a member  of  the  committee  of 
arrangements  for  the  national  Repub- 
lican convention  of  that  year.  The 
famous  wigwam  in  which  that  his- 
toric convention  was  held,  was  de- 
signed by,  and  built  under  the  direc- 
tion of  this  committee. 

With  Stephen  A.  Douglas  and  other 
eminent  citizens  of  the  city,  Mr.  Hol- 
den was  associated  in  the  establish- 
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ment  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
He  became  a member  of  the  first 
board  of  trustees  of  that  institution, 
and  was  also  a life  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Chicago  As- 
tronomical Society,  connected  with  it. 

H is  interest  in  various  benevolent 
and  charitable  enterprises  was  not 
less  active  than  his  interest  in  public: 
affairs  and  educational  matters.  A 
devoted  member  of  the  Baptist 
church,  he  was  particularly  inter- 
ested during  the  later  years  of  his 
life  in  extending  its  influence  and 
building  up  its  educational  institu- 
tions. 

Soon  after  he  came  to  Chicago,  he 
met — quite  unexpectedly — Miss  Fran- 
ces Woodbury,  a cultured  young  lady, 
whom  he  had  known  at  his  old  home 
in  New  York  State.  This  young  lady 
was  a descendant  of  John  Woodbury, 
of  Somersetshire,  England,  who  set- 
tled in  Massachusetts  in  1624.  Her 
father  was  Luke  Woodbury,  of  New 
York  State,  a cousin  of  Levi  Wood- 
bury, the  distinguished  jurist  and 
statesman  of  New  Hampshire,  who 
was  serving  as  one  of  the  justices  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  in  1857. 

Luke  Woodbury  became  exten- 
sively interested  in  a colonization 
enterprise  in  Texas,  and  died  there 
some  time  before  1836. 

One  of  his  sons,  who  had  been  asso- 
ciated with  him,  removed  the  family 
from  .New  York  to  Chicago  in  1836, 


their  intention  being  to  move  on,  after 
a time,  to  Texas.  This  idea  was,  how- 
ever, abandoned,  and  the  family  be- 
came permanently  identified  with 
Chicago.  Miss  Frances  Woodbury 
became  the  wife  of  Charles  N.  Holden 
in  1841,  and  each  secured  in  the  other 
a worthy  companion  and  helpmeet. 

Mrs.  Holden,  like  her  husband,  was 
active  in  promoting  church  interests, 
and  both  were  members  of  the  first 
Baptist  church  established  in  Chicago. 
At  a later  date  they  aided  in  the  es- 
tablishment and  building  up  of  the 
Tabernacle — now  the  Second  Bap- 
tist Church. 

Having  prospered  in  a financial 
way  and  accumulated  a handsome 
fortune,  Mr.  Holden  gave  largely  of 
his  means  to  various  church  and 
benevolent  enterprises — his  largest 
gift,  perhaps,  of  this  character,  being 
a donation  to  the  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary  at  Morgan  Park,  a suburb 
of  Chicago,  which  constituted  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  handsome  endow- 
ment of  that  institution. 

What  contributed  more  even  than 
his  generous  gift  to  the  upbuilding  of 
this  institution,  was  his  earnest  and 
intelligent  labors  in  its  behalf.  In 
this,  as  in  every  work  with  which  he 
became  identified,  his  admirable 
executive  ability,  enabled  him  to  ac- 
complish the  best  results  attainable 
with  the  means  at  his  command. 
Broadly  liberal  in  his  views,  his 
charitable,  benevolent  and  religious 
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work  was  not  limited  to  the  de- 
mands which  came  to  him  from  his 
own  church,  but,  to  every  commend- 


able enterprise  he  gave  a helping 
hand,  when  it  was  in  his  power  to  do 
so.  Howard  Louis  Conard. 


IRA  COUCH. 


The  most  pretentious  hotel  in  Chi- 
cago in  1837  was  a three-story  frame 
building — a shell  - like  structure — 
which  stood  at  the  corner  of  Lake 
and  Dearborn  streets,  and  was  known 
as  the  Tremont  House.  It  was  by  no 
means  luxurious  in  its  furnishings  or 
appointments,  but  it  was  a popular 
hostelry  of  the  old  style,  and  was 
headquarters  for  the  distinguished 
guests  who  visited  the  city  in  those 
days. 

The  proprietor  of  the  hotel  was  a 
genial,  energetic  and  enterprising 
young  man,  who  had  been  bred  to  a 
different  calling,  but  who  possessed 
the  happy  faculty  of  adapting  him- 
self to  the  circumstances  by  which 
he  happened  to  be  surrounded,  and 
of  taking  advantage  of  the  opportuni- 
ties which  presented  themselves  for 
laying  the  foundation  of  a prosperous 
business  career. 

Within  a few  years  thereafter,  Ira 
Couch,  the  pioneer  landlord  above 
alluded  to,  had  become  one  of  the 
most  noted  of  western  hotel  men,  and 
few  of  the  “old  settlers”  of  Chicago 
were  more  widely  known  or  more 
highly  esteemed. 

Mr.  Couch  was  a native  of  New 
York  State,  having  been  born  in  Sar- 


atoga county,  November  22nd,  1806. 
His  father,  Ira  House  Couch,  was  a 
native  of  Connecticut,  who  married 
Mehitable  McGee  and  settled  at  Fort 
Edward,  N.  Y.,  in  1794.  He  engaged 
in  farming  near  Fort  Edward  until 
1809,  when  he  removed  to  Chautauqua 
county  and  purchased  a tract  of  land 
on  the  shore  of  Lake  Chautauqua. 
This  portion  of  the  Empire  State  was 
at  that  time  an  almost  unbroken 
wilderness,  and  the  clearing  up  of 
the  new  farm  was  a work  to  which 
Ira  Couch,  in  company  with  his  two 
brothers,  devoted  the  greater  share 
of  his  time  in  early  boyhood. 

Such  schools  as  had  been  estab- 
lished in  the  country  were  of  the 
most  primitive  kind,  but  the  advan- 
tages which  they  offered  were  not 
neglected  by  the  young  man,  who,  in 
later  years,  was  to  become  one  of  the 
leading  business  men  of  a large  city. 
With  a fairly  good  education,  he  left 
home  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  to 
become  a tailor’s  apprentice.  He  was 
active,  energetic,  ambitious,  and  de- 
termined to  become  a successful 
tradesman  without  any  unnecessary 
delay.  Before  he  was  twenty-one 
years  of  age  he  had  throughly  mas- 
tered the  art  of  clothes-making,  pur- 
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chased  his  time  of  his  emplpyer,  and 
begun  business  for  himself  at  James- 
town. 

In  1833  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Caroline  E.  Gregory,  of  Elliottville, 
N.  Y.,  who  came  with  him  three  years 
later  to  Chicago.  The  small  eastern 
town  in  which  he  had  established  his 
business  did  not  afford  abundant  op- 
portunity for  an  active  and  prosper- 
ous career,  and  it  was  this  fact  which 
led  him  to  seek  a new  location. 

He  arrived  in  Chicago  in  the  fall  of 
1836,  and  first  opened  a merchant 
tailoring  establishment  on  Lake 
street.  As  this  business  did  not  ap- 
pear to  yield  satisfactory  returns,  in 
a town  in  which  the  male  portion  of 
the  population  were  not  particular 
about  wearing  the  latest  style  of  gar- 
ments, Mr.  Couch  abandoned  it,  and 
in  1837  turned  his  attention  to  the 
business  in  which  he  afterward 
achieved  both  fame  and  fortune. 

In  that  year  he  rented  the  Tremont 
House,  which,  under  his  manage- 
ment, soon  became  one  of  the  best 
known  and  most  popular  hotels  in  the 
State.  The  building  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1839,  and  the  pioneer  land- 
lord suffered  the  loss  of  everything  he 
had  in  the  way  of  hotel  furnishings, 
Lpon  which  there  was  no  insurance 
whatever.  The  loss  was  a serious  one, 
and  came  at  a time  when  the  little 
city  was  suffering  from  a business  de- 
pression, which  made  even  those  who 
had  the  greatest  confidence  in  its  fu- 
ture growth  and  prosperity,  hesitate 
about  undertaking  new  enterprises. 


Mr.  Couch  was  not  the  kind  of  mam 
however,  to  yield  to  discouragements, 
and  he  at  once  began  making  prepa- 
rations to  erect  a new  hotel  on  the 
site  of  the  burned  building.  Leasing 
the  ground  which  had  been  occupied 
by  the  old  structure,  he  began  the 
erection  of  a new  building  in  the  fall 
of  1839,  which  was  completed  and 
opened  under  the  same  name  as  its 
predecessor  in  the  spring  of  1840. 
This  building  was  also  a three-story 
frame,  but  it  was  substantially  built, 
well  arranged,  and  in  every  respect  a 
great  improvement  over  what  was 
known  among  the  pioneers  as  the 
first  Tremont  House. 

It  was  in  this  building  that  Mr. 
Couch  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
fame  as  a western  landlord.  Chicago 
had  by  this  time  become  a place  of 
some  consequence  and  was  attracting 
thousands  of  settlers  and  visitors 
every  year.  Its  leading  hotel  as  a 
natural  consequence  became  known 
far  and  wideband  the  man  who  gave 
his  personal  supervision  to  its  con- 
duct and  management  became  equally 
famous. 

At  the  end  of  ten  years  of  wonder- 
fully prosperous  business,  the  second 
Tremont  House  was  destroyed  by  fire 
and  its  owner  was  again  called  upon 
to  rebuild.  Having  purchased  the 
ground  on  which  the  building  had 
been  located,  as  well  as  some  addit- 
ional frontage  on  both  Dearborn 
and  Lake  streets,  Mr.  Couch  formul- 
ated his  plans  for  a new  structure 
and  commenced  work. 
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The  building  which  he  designed 
and  pushed  to  completion,  was  a five 
and  a half  story  brick,  with  a front- 
age of  140  feet  on  Lakestreet  and  181 
feet  on  Dearborn  street.  It  was 
looked  upon  at  that  time  by  less  far- 
seeing  business  men  of  Chicago  than 
the  enterprising  and  public  spirited 
landlord,  as  a mammoth  structure, 
which  could  only  be  filled  with  guests 
on  rare  occasions  if  at  all,  which  was 
likely  to  prove  a bad  investment  for 
its  owner,  and  which  was  certainly 
far  in  advance  of  the  necessities  of 
the  city.  Some  of  the  more  conser- 
vative of  his  early  friends  and  associ- 
ates, characterized  the  enterprise  as 
“ Couch’s  folly”  but  a very  few  years 
convinced  them  of  their  error  and 
demonstrated  that  he  had  builded 
wisely  and  well. 

In  1853  having  completed  and  thor- 
oughly equipped  one  of  the  largest 
and  finest  hotels  in  the  west,  Mr. 
Couch  leased  the  building  to  George 
W.  and  David  A.  Gage  of  Boston, 
and  retired  from  its  conduct  and 
management.  For  some  years  prior 
tp  this  time,  in  connection  with  his 
hotel  business,  he  had  engaged  in 
other  enterprises  and  had  become  the 
owner  of  a large  amount  of  valuable 
real  estate.  On  some  of  this  realty 
he  had  made  extensive  improve- 
ments, and  his  accumulations  amount- 
ed to  a handsome  fortune. 

After  retiring  from  the  manage- 
ment of  the  hotel,  he  did  not  again 


engage  actively  in  business,  but  in 
company  with  his  wife  and  only  child, 
devoted  a large  portion  of  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  to  travel.  The 
winter  of  1855-56  he  spent  with  his 
family  in  Havana.  Delighted  with 
the  climate  of  that  tropical  region, 
he  determined  to  make  it  his  winter 
home,  and  with  that  object  in  view, 
he  returned  to  Cuba  in  the  winter  of 
1856-57.  On  the  28th  of  January, 
1857,  a sudden  illness  which  came  upon 
him  while  visiting  the  interior  of  the 
island,  terminated  fatally,  and  one  of 
the  most  noted  of  the  men  who  be- 
came citizens  of  Chicago  prior  to 
1840,  passed  away.  His  wife  and 
daughter  were  with  him  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  and  their  bereavement 
fell  upon  them  with  more  crushing 
force  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they 
were  among  strangers,  whose  lan- 
guage they  could  not  understand, 
and  with  whose  customs  they  were 
unfamiliar.  With  some  difficulty 
they  succeeded  in  having  the  re- 
mains sent  to  Chicago,  where  they 
were  deposited  in  a massive  vault 
which  serves  as  tomb  and  monument. 

As  a result  of  twenty  years  of  ac- 
tive life  in  Chicago,  Mr.  Couch  left  a 
large  estate,  of  which  the  present 
Tremont  house  constitutes  a part. 
The  massive  and  architecturally  hand- 
some building  now  known  as  the 
“Tremont,”  is  the  successor  of  three 
hotels  of  the  same  name,  each  of 
which  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  fire 
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of  1871  swept  away  the  last  building 
erected  by  Mr.  Couch.  The  present 
hotel  was  built  by  the  trustees  of  his 


estate,  and  serves  as  a fitting  monu- 
ment to  his  enterprise  and  public 
spirit. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  THIRTY-SIXTH  AND  THIRTY- 
SEVENTH  CONGRESSES. 

BY  HON.  JOHN  HUTCHINS,  A MEMBER  OF  THE  THEN  TWENTIETH  OHIO 

DISTRICT. 

XIX. 


South  Carolina  was  the  first  State 
to  pass  an  ordinance  of  secession,  on 
December  20th,  i860,  and  what  oc- 
curred there  at  the  passage  has  been 
briefly  stated  in  chapter  thirteen. 

The  ordinance  of  secession  in  all 
the  States  which  joined  in  the  move- 
ment, in  language  was  substantially 
the  same,  and  was  based  upon  the 
Calhoun  theory  that  a State  could 
dissolve  her  connection  with  the  gen- 
eral government  by  simply  repealing 
the  act  and  acts  by  which  it  had  be- 
come a member  of  the  Union,  and 
that  made  it  a free  and  independent 
State. 

On  the  invitation  of  South  Caro- 
lina, a convention  of  the  people  of 
the  slave  States  was  called,  to  meet 
at  Montgomery,  in  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama, on  the  4th.  of  February,  1861. 
The  following  States — !?outh  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  Florida  and  Texas — at 
that  time  had  passed  ordinances  of 


secession;  and  the  population  of  these 
States  then  amounted  to  4,968,994,  of 
which  2,560,948  were  free  and  2,312,- 
046  were  slaves.  The  Montgomery 
convention  framed  the  Confederate 
Constitution,  by  which  the  States 
which  joined  it  claimed  to  be  a free 
and  independent  government.  The 
ordinance  of  secession  passed  by  the 
State  of  Alabama  was  presented  in 
the  House  by  Mr.  W.  R.  W.  Cobb,  an 
able  member  from  that  State;  and  it 
differs  from  the  ordinances  of  other 
States.  This  ordinance  was  presen- 
ted by  Mr.  Cobb  in  a letter  addressed 
to  the  speaker,  as  follows: 

“ Washington, 

“January  30th,  1861. 

“ Dear  Sir: — Having  just  received 
the  following:  ‘An  ordinance  to  dis- 
solve the  union  between  the  State  of 
Alabama  and  other  States,  united  un- 
der the  compact  styled  “ the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  of  Am- 
erica;” ’ 
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“ Whereas,  the  election  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  Hannibal  Hamlin  to  the 
offices  of  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America, 
by  a sectional  party,  avowedly  hostile 
to  the  domestic  institutions  and  peace 
and  security  of  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Alabama,  preceded  by  many  and 
dangerous  infractions  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  by  many 
of  the  States  and  people  of  the  north- 
ern section,  is  a political  wrong  of  so 
insulting  and  menacing  a character 
as  to  justify  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Alabama  in  the  adoption  of 
prompt  and  decided  measures  for 
their  future  peace  and  security; 
therefore, 

“ Be  it  declared  and  ordained  by 
the  people  of  the  State  of  Alabama, 
in  convention  assembled,  that  the 
State  of  Alabama  now  withdraws, 
and  is  hereby  withdrawn,  from  the 
Union  known  as  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  henceforth  ceases  to  be 
one  of  said  United  States,  and  is  and 
of  right  ought  to  be,  a sovereign  and 
independent  State. 

“ Be  it  further  declared  and  or- 
dained by  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Alabama,  in  convention  assembled, 
that  all  the  powers  over  the  territory 
of  said  State,  and  over  the  people 
thereof,  heretofore  delegated  to  the 
government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  be,  and  they  are  hereby 
withdrawn  from  said  government, 
and  are  hereby  resumed  and  vested 


in  the  people  of  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama. 

“And  as  it  is  the  desire  and  pur- 
pose of  the  people  of  Alabama  to 
meet  the  slave-holding  States  of  the 
South  who  may  approve  such  pur- 
pose, in  order  to  frame  a provisional 
as  well  as  a permanent  government, 
upon  the  principles  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  be  it 

“ Resolved,  by  the  people  of  Ala- 
bama, in  convention  assembled,  that 
the  people  of  the  States  of  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkan- 
sas, Tennessee,  Kentucky  anc!  Missouri 
be,  and  are  hereby  invited  to  meet 
the  people  of  the  State  of  Alabama, 
by  their  delegates,  in  convention,  on 
the  4th  day  of  February,  a.d.  1861, 
at  the  city  of  Montgomery,  in  the 
State  of  Alabama,  for  the  purpose  of 
consulting  with  each  other  as  to  the 
most  effectual  mode  of  concerted  and 
harmonious  action,  in  whatever  man- 
ner may  be  deemed  most  advisable, 
for  our  common  peace  and  security. 
And  be  it  further 

“ Resolved,  that  the  president  of 
the  convention  be,  and  is  hereby  in- 
structed to  transmit  forthwith  a copy 
of  foregoing  preamble,  ordinance  and 
resolutions  to  the  governors  of  the 
several  States  named  in  said  resolu- 
tions. 

“ Done  by  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Alabama,  in  convention  assembled, 
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at  Montgomery,  on  the  nth  day  of 
January,  a.d.  1861. 

“William  M.  Brooks, 

“ President  of  the  Convention. 

“ I feel  it  my  duty  to  decline  any 
further  participation  in  the  business 
of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and,  in  doing  this,  I need 
not  express  my  deep  regret  that 
causes  exist  that  render  it  necessary. 
God  save  the  country! 

“ I have  the  honor  to  be,  your  obe- 
dient servant, 

“William  R.  W.  Cobb. 

“ H on.  William  Pennington, 

“ Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives.” 

Mr.  Cobb,  in  his  letter  presenting 
the  ordinance  of  his  State,  above 
copied,  made  a short  speech,  the  care- 
ful perusal  of  which  will  show  that 
he  still  hoped  for  such  concession 
from  the  North  as  would  prevent  dis- 
union and  war;  and  probably,  if  the 
policy  indicated  in  Mr.  Davis’s  reso- 
tion  (heretofore  quoted)  had  been 
approved  and  carried  out  by  the 
North,  it  would  have  prevented  war. 
Mr.  Cobb’s  speech  is  given  in  full: 

“ Mr.  Speaker  and  gentlemen  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  I feel 
it  my  duty  to  my  country  and  my 
constituents,  to  this  House  and  my- 
self, before  taking  my  departure,  to 
give  some  reasons  which  have  dic- 
tated the  act  which  I now  take.  I 
have  declined  taking  it  before,  re- 
solved upon  first  receiving  in  form 
the  ordinance  of  secession  from  the 
State  of  Alabama.  My  colleagues 


left  some  days  ago.  I did  not  go 
with  them,  believing  it  to  be  my  duty 
to  wait  for  the  copy  of  the  ordinance 
of  secession  of  Alabama,  which  I 
have  embraced  in  the  communication 
just  read  from  the  Clerk’s  table. 
Yet,  since  the  withdrawal  of  my  col- 
leagues, I have  absented  myself  from 
the  deliberations  and  business  of  this 
body;  and  from  that  time  I have  not 
drawn  one  cent  of  pay.  Under  the 
action  of  my  State,  under  that  ordin- 
ance which  I received  yesterday,  I 
am,  in  my  judgment,  compelled  to 
return  to  the  land  which  gave  me 
birth,  to  share  its  fate  through  weal 
and  woe,  through  good  and  evil  for- 
tuue.  Profound,  sir,  is  my  feeling  in 
leaving  this  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States,  where  I have 
served  for  the  last  fourteen  years. 
Those  with  whom  I have  served  and 
with  whom  I have  been  associated 
will  bear  witness  with  what  fidelity  I 
have  ever  endeavored  to  discharge 
my  duties  as  one  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people.  It  has  ever  been 
my  desire  to  do  justice  by  all,  and 
never  to  be  forgetful  of  that  courtesy 
which  ought  to  characterize  the  inter- 
course of  the  members  of  the  House. 
I depart  from  this  presence  reluct- 
antly, because  I had  hoped  from  the 
beginning  that  something  would  have 
been  done  to  preserve  the  integrity 
of  the  Union.  Day  after  day,  week 
after  week,  I have  waited  for  some- 
thing to  be  done  by  the  Senate  and 
this  House,  in  the  way  of  compro- 
mise, predicated  upon  the  Constitu- 
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tion  and  equitable  principles,  such  as 
we  have  a right  to  expect;  which 
would,  sir,  have  been  received  by  my 
constituents  with  gladness  of  heart. 

“ It  will  be  remembered  that  on  the 
1 1 th  of  last  month  I advised  members 
that  Alabama  would  withdraw  her- 
self from  the  Union  by  the  15th  of 
this  month  of  January,  unless  some- 
thing was  done  to  restore  peace  and 
harmony  to  the  country.  My  predic- 
tion has  been  fulfilled.  Now,  sir, 
when  I return  home,  let  me  not  go 
without  hope.  Let  me  have  it  in  my 
power  to  say  to  my  people  that  there 
is  hope,  however  faint  it  may  appear 
now.  But  my  appeal  to  the  House  is 
that  there  should  be  action — some- 
thing done  to  restore  confidence  be- 
tween the  different  sections  of  the 
Union,  that  there  shall  be  peace,  har- 
mony and  prosperity  once  more  re- 
stored to  this  now  divided  and  dis- 
turbed country.  (Applause.)  Let  me 
briefly  recount  some  of  the  events 
which  have  transpired  since  my  ser- 
vice here.  I have  seen  acquisition 
after  acquisition  of  territory  by  war 
and  purchase.  While  I have  been  a 
member,  men  from  the  North  and 
men  from  the  South  have  fought  to- 
gether on  the  same  battlefields  in 
defence  of  the  standard  of  the  Union. 
I have  seen  the  eagles  of  the  Republic 
sweep  with  proud  wing  across  the 
snow-clad  Rocky  Mountains,  and  have 
seen  the  stars  and  stripes  planted 
upon  the  Gulf  of  California  and  upon 
the  shores  of  the  far  Pacific.  I have 
seen  more:  I have  seen  our  flag  break 


down  the  selfish  barriers  of  oriental 
nations,  and  fly  in  triumph  in  China 
and  Japan — a shield  and  a guard  of 
protection  for  American  citizens  and 
American  commerce.  How  grand  a 
future  had  the  Union  only  a few  years 
back!  With  the  planting  interests  of 
the  South  and  the  manufacturing  and 
shipping  interests  of  the  North,  I 
looked  to  see  ourselves  the  masters 
of  the  world.  But,  sir,  in  that  I have 
been  mistaken.  I have  seen  savage 
nation  after  nation  yield  to  the  civil- 
ization of  the  white  man.  I have  seen 
State  after  State,  and  Territory  after 
Territory,  constructed  out  of  country 
annexed  since  I have  been  a member 
of  this  House.  Yes,  sir;  and  I have 
seen  star  after  star  fall  from  the  gal- 
axy of  the  brightest  names  of  our 
country’s  history — a Clay,  a Webster, 
a Calhoun  and  others.  Oh,  that  to- 
day some  of  those  bright  luminaries 
could  raise  their  voices  from  the  grave 
and  speak  to  those  they  have  left  be- 
hind, and  tell  them  what  their  duty 
is!  If  we  had  them  with  us  to-day, 
probably  we  might  save  this  great 
and  once,  happy  country  by  a settle- 
ment of  these  present  difficulties. 
But  they  are  not  with  us.  Yet,  can- 
not we  find  others  who,  if  not  equal 
in  ability,  are  as  anxious  to  settle 
these  unhappy  difficulties  and  to  re- 
store peace  and  harmony  to  our  dis- 
tracted country?  I trust  we  shall  find 
many  such. 

“ Sir,  you  must  be  well  aware  of  the 
depth  of  my  feeling  when  I take  my 
leave  of  the  councils  of  a country 
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which  has  been  a great  country  dur- 
ing the  brief  period  of  its  existence 
and  which  was  destined  to  be  the 
greatest  country  upon  the  earth.  You 
can  imagine  that  a man  of  ordinary 
ability  and  feeling  must  feel  deeply 
when  he  sees  a country,  greater  than 
any  other  the  sun  ever  shone  upon, 
distracted,  and,  perhaps,  severed  for- 
ever. I feel  deeply;  and  I am  not 
ashamed  to  confess  it.  I say  with  up- 
lifted hands,  God  save  my  country! 
Who  will  say  the  same  ? How  many 
will  say  that  they  are  anxious  to  save 
the  country  ? I trust  all.  I have  to 
leave  the  matter  in  your  hands.  When 
you  send  your  messengers  to  us  of 
the  South,  I trust  you  will  not  send 
messengers  to  coerce  and  subjugate 
us;  but  send  us  messengers  of  peace, 
and  we  will  receive  them  with  open 
arms  and  warm  hearts.  But  if  you 
should  deem  it  your  duty  to  send  per- 
sons to  coerce  and  subjugate  us,  we 
must  defend  our  rights  and  protect 
our  wives  and  little  ones.  We  may 
not  be  able  to  erect  a monument  of 
victory  to  bequeath  to  them;  though 
we  can — and  I trust  we  will,  in  such 
an  emergency — erect  a monument  to 
our  memory,  with  the  inscription 
thereon,  written  in  letters  of  blood, 
‘We  have  faithfully  defended  our 
constitutional  rights!  ’ 

“ And  now,  let  me  appeal  to  you  to 
do  something  after  I shall  have  gone 
to  satisfy  the  anxious  mind  of  this 
nation;  for  I believe  that  prayer  is 
going  forth  continually,  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other,  that  some- 

ry 


thing  may  be  done  before  the  4th  of 
next  month.  On  that  day  a conven- 
tion of  the  Southern  States  assembles 
at  Montgomery  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a provisional  government.  I 
beg  you  to  do  that  which  will  make  it 
unnecessary  for  them  to  take  that 
step,  and  which  will  restore  the  coun- 
try to  a condition  of  peace  and  hap- 
piness. 

“ Mr.  Speaker,  I ought  not  to  tres- 
pass upon  the  courtesy  of  the  House, 
nor  consume  its  time  longer;  but  I 
must  say  one  word  more.  As  I look 
around  me  I see  many  vacant  seats. 
What  has  become  of  those  who  have 
heretofore  occupied  them  ? The  seats 
once  occupied  by  my  colleagues  are 
vacant.  And  are  not  the  seats  occu- 
pied by  the  South  Carolina  delegation 
vacant  ? Yes.  Do  I not  see  the  seats 
of  the  Georgia  delegation  vacant  ? — 
Yes.  And  that  of  the  member  from 
Florida?  Yes.  All,  all,  are  vacant! 
And  what  does  it  mean  ? The  rapidly 
occurring  events  of  the  day  give  us 
an  answer  not  to  be  misunderstood. 
Will  you  not  heed  the  warning  con- 
tained in  these  portentous  events  ? 
And  now,  before  I take  leave  of  you, 
my  Northern  friends,  allow  me,  with 
throbbing  heart,  to  return  to  you  my 
warmest  thanks  for  the  many  efforts 
you  have  made  to  save  the  country. 
We  have  differed  upon  some  minor 
matters — matters  of  less  importance 
than  the  great  questions  we  have 
fought  our  battles  upon.  But  when  I 
leave  you,  I bear  with  me  only  fond 
recollections  and  the  consciousness 
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that  I leave  behind  me  brave  and 
patriotic  hearts,  able  and  willing  to 
battle  for  our  constitutional  and  equal 
rights  and  the  safety  of  our  common 
country.  And  now,  gentlemen  of  the 
Republican  party,  let  me  say  that  you 
have  this  question  in  your  own  hands, 
and  that  you  can  still  this  storm  be- 
fore the  sun  shall  set  to-day.  Will 
you  not  do  it,  and  allow  your  Presi- 
dent to  come  into  power  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  whole  country — North, 
South,  East  and  West?  I trust  that 
you  will  do  something;  that  peace 
and  harmony  may  be  restored;  that 
3'our  families  and  our  families — that 
have  mingled  so  long  in  social  har- 
mony— may  not  be  called  upon  to 
shed  each  other’s  blood;  and  that 
peace  may  reign  from  the  rising  to 
the  setting  sun,  and  from  the  Lakes 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Stand  upon 
)Tour  assumed  dignity  and  platform 
no  longer,  but  come  patriotically  up 
to  the  call  of  your  distracted  country, 
and  coming  millions  shall  pronounce 
you  blessed.  I now  thank  the  House 
for  the  many  courtesies  extended  to 
me  and  the  aid  given  me  in  passing 
many  important  measures,  and  bid 
you  adieu,  to  return,  as  I have  said, 
to  my  dear  Alabama,  where  the  bones 
of  my  father  and  my  mother  rest,  to 
defend  their  ashes  and  to  share  the 
fate  of  those  to  whom  I am  closely 
bound,  be  it  for  weal  or  for  woe.” 
(Applause  in  the  galleries.) 

Immediately  after  this  speech  was 
delivered,  the  Speaker,  by  unanimous 
consent,  presented  by  request  the  pro- 


ceedings of  the  Democratic  State  con- 
vention of  Ohio,  as  follows: 

“ Democratic  State  Convention  of  Ohio." 

“ A delegate  convention  of  the 
Democratic  party  of  Ohio  was  held  in 
the  city  of  Columbus  on  Wednesday, 
January  23d,  1861,  ‘to  do  something 
definite  and  practical  to  avert  the  ter- 
rible evils  of  civil  war  and  the  calam- 
ity of  a permanent  separation  of  these 
States.’ 

“ Leading  representative  men  of 
the  Democracy  composed  the  conven- 
tion, and  nearly  every  county  in  the 
State  was  represented. 

“ The  convention  was  organized  by 
the  election  of  Hugh  J.  Jewett  as 
president. 

“Judge  Ranney,  chairman  of  the 
committee,  reported  the  following 
resolutions: 

“ ‘ Resolved,  that  since  the  admis- 
sion of  Ohio  as  one  of  the  United 
States,  the  Democratic  party  of  the 
State  has  uniformly  shown  devotion 
to  the  Union,  allegiance  to  the  Con- 
stitution, obedience  to  the  Federal 
laws,  and  respect  for  the  constitu- 
tional rights  and  regard  for  the  inter- 
ests of  each  of  her  sister  States;  and 
that  the  same  views  and  sentiments 
now  animate  the  Democrats  of  Ohio. 

“ ‘ Resolved,  that  while  we  grate- 
fully acknowledge  the  services  of 
those  of  our  public  men  in  Congress 
who  are  striving  to  preserve  the 
Union,  and  thus  to  protect  the  best 
interests  of  our  nation  and  the  cause 
of  constitutional  liberty  among  man- 
kind; and  while  we  would  accept 
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with  joy  the  compromise  measures 
known  as  the  Crittenden  resolutions, 
or  the  propositions  of  Senators  Bigler 
or  Douglas,  or  those  known  as  the 
Border  States  resolutions,  as  a basis 
of  settlement  of  our  national  difficul- 
ties; or  any  other  settlement  of  our 
affairs,  honorable  to  us  all,  which  can 
be  effected  by  conciliation  and  com- 
promise and  mutual  concessions  of 
all  concerned,  to  secure  the  safety 
and  perpetuity  of  the  Union;  yet  we 
believe  that  the  questions  that  dis- 
turb the  country  are  of  such  a char- 
acter, and  have  existed  for  so  long  a 
period,  that  the  time  has  arrived  when 
the  people  of  the  whole  country 
should  avail  themselves  of  that  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution  which  re- 
quires Congress,  upon  the  application 
of  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the 
several  States*  to  call  a convention  of 
all  the  States  for  proposing  amend- 
ments thereto. 

“ ‘ Resolved,  that  this  convention 
does  recommend  and  request  the  gen- 
eral assembly  of  this  State,  now  in 
session,  to  make  application  to  Con- 
gress to  call  a convention,  pursuant 
to  the  Fifth  Article  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  amendments 
thereto. 

“‘Resolved,  The  president  of  this 
convention  be  instructed  to  communi- 
cate the  foregoing  third  resolution  to 
the  presiding  officer  of  the  general  as- 
sembly, with  the  request  that  they 
present  the  same  to  their  respective 
houses. 


“ ‘ Resolved,  The  two  hundred  thou- 
sand Democrats  of  Ohio,  send  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
North  and  South,  greeting:  and  when 
the  people  of  the  North  shall  have 
fulfilled  their  duties  to  the  constitu- 
tion, and  the  South,  then,  and  not  un- 
til then,  will  it  be  proper  for  them  to 
take  into  consideration  the  question 
of  the  right  and  propriety  of  coercion.’ 

“ These  resolutions  were  adopted 
by  the  convention  with  great  una- 
nimity. 

“ The  following  resolution  was  then 
adopted: 

“ ‘ Resolved,  That  the  presiding  offi- 
cer of  this  convention  be  directed  to 
send  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress,  and  to  the 
governors  of  several  States  of  the 
Union,  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
convention.’  ” 

Upon  the  reading  of  the  above,  Mr.  S. 
S.  Cox,  then  a Representative  from 
Ohio,  said:  “I  hope  those  resolutions 
will  be  laid  on  the  table  and  printed. 
They  are  the  expression  of  twTo  hun- 
dred thousand  as  good  patriots  as  are 
in  the  Republic.” 

Jefferson  Davis  withdrew  from  the 
Senate  on  January  21,  1861,  in  the  fol- 
lowing speech: 

“ I rise,  Mr.  President,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  announcing  to  the  Senate, 
that  I have  satisfactory  evidence  that 
the  State  of  Mississippi,  by  a solemn 
ordinance  of  her  people  in  convention 
assembled,  has  declared  her  separa- 
tion from  the  United  States.  Under 
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these  circumstances,  of  course  my 
functions  are  terminated  here.  It  has 
seemed  to  me  proper,  however,  that  I 
should  appear  in  the  Senate  to  an- 
nounce that  fact  to  my  associates,  and 
I will  say  but  little  more.  The  occa- 
sion does  not  invite  me  to  go  into  ar- 
gument; and  my  physical  condition 
would  not  permit  me  to  do  it  if  it  were 
otherwise,  and  yet  it  seems  to  become 
me  to  say  something  on  the  part  of 
the  State  I here  represent,  on  an  occa- 
sion so  solemn  as  this.  It  is  known 
to  senators  who  have  served  with  me 
here,  that  I have  for  many  years  ad- 
vocated, as  an  essential,  the  attribute 
of  State  soverignty  the  right  of  a State 
to  secede  from  the  Union.  Therefore, 
if  I had  not  believed  there  was  justifi- 
able cause;  if  I had  thought  that 
Mississippi  was  acting  without  suffi- 
cient provication,  or  without  any  ex- 
isting necessity,  I should  still,  under 
my  theory  of  the  government,  because 
of  my  allegiance  to  the  State  of  which 
I am  a citizen,  have  been  bound  by 
her  action.  I however,  may  be  per- 
mitted to  say  that  I do  think  she  has 
justifiable  cause,  and  I approve  her 
act.  I conferred  with  her  people  be-, 
fore  that  act  was  taken,  counselled 
them  then  that  if  the  state  of  things 
which  they  apprehended  should  ex- 
ist when  the  convention  met,  they 
should  take  the  action  which  they 
have  now  adopted. 

“ I hope  none  who  hear  me  will 
confound  this  expression  of  mine  with 
the  advocacy  of  the  right  of  a State 
to  remain  in  the  Union,  and  to  disre- 


gard its  constitutional  obligations  by 
the  nullication  of  the  law.  Such  is 
not  my  theory.  Nullication  and  se- 
cession, so  often  confounded,  are 
indeed  antagonistic  principles.  Nulli- 
fication is  a remedy  which  it  is  sought 
to  apply  within  the  Union,  and 
against  the  agent  of  the  States  It  is 
only  to  be  justified  when  the  agent 
has  violated  his  constitutional  obliga- 
tions, and  a State,  assuming  to  judge 
for  itself,  denies  the  right  of  the 
agent  thus  to  act,  and  appeals  to  the 
other  States  of  the  Union  for  a decis- 
ion; but  when  the  States  themselves, 
and  when  the  people  of  the  States 
have  so  acted  as  to  convince  us  that 
they  will  not  regard  our  constitu- 
tional rights,  then,  and  then  for  the 
first  time,  arises  the  doctrine  of  seces- 
sion in  its  practical  application. 

“ A great  man,  who  now  reposes 
with  his  fathers,  and  who  has  been 
often  arraigned  for  want  of  fealty  to 
the  Union,  advocated  the  doctrine  of 
nullification,  because  it  preserved  the 
Union.  It  was  because  of  his  deep- 
seated  attachment  to  the  Union,  his 
determination  to  find  some  remedy 
for  existing  ills  short  of  a severance 
of  the  ties,  which  bound  South  Caro- 
lina to  other  States,  that  Mr.  Calhoun 
advocated  the  doctrine  of  nullifica- 
tion, which  he  proclaimed  to  be  peace- 
ful, to  be  within  the  limits  of  State 
power,  not  to  disturb  the  Union,  but 
only  to  be  the  means  of  bringing  the 
agent  before  the  tribunal  of  the  States 
for  their  judgment. 

“ Secession  belongs  to  a different 
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class  of  remedies.  It  is  to  be  justified 
upon  the  basis  that  the  States  are 
sovereign.  There  was  a time  when 
none  desired  it.  I hope  the  time  may 
come  again,  when  a better  compre- 
hension of  the  theory  of  our  govern- 
ment, and  the  inalienable  rights  of 
the  people  of  the  States,  will  prevent 
any  one  from  denying  that  each  State 
is  sovereign,  and  this  may  reclaim  the 
grants  which  it  has  made  to  any 
agent  whomsoever.  I therefore  say, 
I concur  in  the  action  of  the  people 
of  Mississippi,  believing  it  to  be  ne- 
cessary and  proper,  and  should  have 
been  bound  by  their  action  if  my  be- 
lief had  been  otherwise;  and  this 
brings  me  to  the  important  point 
which  I wish  on  this  last  occasion  to 
present  to  the  Senate.  It  is  by  this 
confounding  of  nullification  and  se- 
cession that  the  name  of  a great  man, 
whose  ashes  now  mingle  with  his 
mother  earth,  has  been  invoked  to 
justify  coercion  against  a seceded 
State.  The  phrase  6 to  execute  the 
laws,’  was  an  expression  which  Gen- 
eral Jackson  applied  to  the  case  of  a 
State  refusing  to  obey  the  laws  while 
yet  a member  of  the  Union.  That  is 
not  the  case  now  presented.  The  laws 
are  to  be  executed  over  the  United 
States,  and  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  They  have  no  rela- 
tion to  any  foreign  country.  It  is  a 
perversion  of  terms;  at  least  it  is  a 
great  misapprehension  of  the  case, 
which  cites  that  expression  for  ap- 
plication to  a State  which  has  with- 
drawn from  the  Union.  You  may 


make  war  on  a foreign  State.  If  it 
be  the  purpose  of  gentlemen,  they 
may  make  war  against  a State  which 
has  withdrawn  from  the  Union;  but 
there  are  no  laws  of  the  United  States 
to  be  executed  within  the  limits  of  a 
seceded  State.  A State  finding  her- 
self in  the  condition  in  which  Miss- 
issippi has  judged  she  is,  in  which  her 
safety  requires  that  she  should  pro- 
vide for  the  maintenance  of  her  rights 
out  of  the  Union,  surrenders  all  the 
benefits,  (and  they  are  known  to  be 
many),  deprives  herself  of  the  advan- 
tages, (they  are  known  to  be  great) 
severs  all  the  ties  of  affection  (and 
they  are  close  and  endearing,)  which 
have  bound  her  to  the  Union;  and 
thus  divesting  herself  of  every  bene- 
fit, taking  upon  herself  every  burden, 
she  claims  to  be  exempt  from  any 
power  to  execute  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  within  her  limits. 

“ I well  remember  an  occasion  when 
Massachusetts  was  arraigned  before 
the  bar  of  the  Senate,  and  when  then 
the  doctrine  of  coercion  was  rife,  and 
to  be  applied  against  her,  because  of 
the  rescue  of  a fugitive  slave  in  Bos- 
ton. My  opinion  then  was  the  same 
that  it  is  now.  Not  in  a spirit  of  ego- 
tism, but  to  show  that  I am  not  influ- 
enced in  my  opinion  because  the  case 
is  my  own,  I refer  to  that  time  and 
that  occasion  as  containing  the  opin- 
ion which  I then  entertained,  and  on 
which  my  present  conduct  is  based. 
I then  said,  if  Massachusetts,  follow- 
ing her  through  a stated  line  of  con- 
duct, chooses  to  take  the  last  step 
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which  separates  her  from  the  Union, 
it  is  her  right  to  go,  and  I will  neither 
vote  one  dollar,  nor  one  man  to  bring 
her  back;  bat  will  say  to  her,  God 
speed,  in  memory  of  kind  associa- 
tions which  once  existed  between  her 
and  the  other  States.  It  has  been  a 
conviction  of  passing  necessity,  it  has 
been  a belief  that  we  are  to  be  de- 
prived in  the  Union  of  the  rights 
which  our  fathers  bequeathed  to  us, 
which  has  brought  Mississippi  into 
her  present  decision.  She  has  heard 
proclaimed  the  theory  that  all  men 
are  created  free  and  equal,  and  this 
made  the  basis  of  an  attack  upon  her 
social  institutions;  and  the  second 
Declaration  of  Independence  has  been 
evoked  to  maintain  the  position  of 
the  equality  of  the  races.  That  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  is  to  be  con- 
strued by  the  circumstances  and  pur- 
poses from  which  it  was  made.  The 
communities  were  declaring  their  in- 
dependence; the  people  of  those  com- 
munities were  asserting  that  no  man 
was  born — to  use  the  language  of  Mr. 
Jefferson — booted  and  spurred  to  ride 
over  the  rest  of  mankind;  that  men 
were  created  equal — meaning  the 
men  of  the  political  community;  that 
there  was  no  divine  right  to  rule; 
that  no  man  inherited  the  right  to 
govern;  that  there  were  no  classes  by 
which  power  and  place  descended  to 
families,  and  that  all  stations  were 
equally  within  the  grasp  of  each 
member  of  the  body-politic.  These 
were  the  great  principles  they  an- 
nounced; these  were  the  purposes  for 


which  they  made  their  declaration; 
these  were  the  ends  to  which  enunci- 
ations was  directed.  They  had  no 
reference  to  the  slaves;  else,  how  hap- 
pened it  that  among  the  items  of 
arraignment  made  against  George 
III.  was  that  he  endeavored  to  do  just 
what  the  North  has  been  endeavoring 
of  late  to  do — to  stir  up  insurrections 
among  our  slaves.  Had  the  declara- 
tion announced  that  the  negroes  were 
free  and  equal,  how  was  the  Prince  to 
be  arraigned  for  stirring  up  insurrec- 
tion among  them  ? And  how  was  this 
to  be  enumerated  among  the  high 
crimes  which  caused  the  colonies  to 
sever  their  connection  with  the  mother 
country  ? When  our  constitution  was 
formed,  the  same  idea  was  rendered 
more  palpable;  for  there  we  find  pro- 
vision made  for  that  very  class  of  per- 
sons as  property;  they  were  not  upon 
the  footing  of  equality  with  white 
men — not  even  upon  that  of  paupers 
and  convicts;  but  so  far  as  represen- 
tation was  concerned,  were  discrimi- 
nated against  as  a lower  caste,  only  to 
be  represented  in  numerical  propor- 
tion of  three-fifths. 

“Then,  senators,  we  recur  to  the 
compact  which  binds  us  together;  we 
recur  to  the  principles  upon  which 
our  government  was  founded;  and 
when  you  deny  them,  and  when  you 
deny  to  us  to  withdraw  from  a gov- 
ernment which  thus  perverted,  threat- 
ens to  be  the  distruction  of  our  rights, 
we  but  tread  the  path  of  our  fathers 
when  we  proclaim  our  independence, 
and  take  the  hazard.  This  is  done 
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not  in  hostility  to  others,  not  to  injure 
any  section  of  the  country,  not  even 
for  our  own  pecuniary  benefit;  but 
from  the  high  and  solemn  motive  of 
defending  and  protecting  the  rights 
we  inherited,  and  which  it  is  our 
sacred  duty  to  transmit  to  our  chil- 
dren. 

“ I find  in  myself,  perhaps,  a type 
of  the  general  feeling  of  my  constitu- 
ents towards  yours.  I am  sure  I feel 
no  hostilty  to  you,  senators  from  the 
North.  I am  sure  there  is  not  any 
one  of  you,  whatever  sharp  discus- 
sions there  may  have  been  between 
us,  to  whom  I cannot  now  say,  in  the 
presence  of  my  God,  I wish  you  well, 
and  such  I am  sure  is  the  feeling  of 
the  people  whom  I represent  towards 
those  you  represent.  I therefore  feel 
that  I but  express  their  desires,  when 
I say  I hope,  and  they  hope,  for 
peaceful  relation  with  you,  though 
we  must  part.  They  may  be  benefi- 
cial to  us  in  the  future,  as  they  have 
been  in  the  past,  if  you  so  will.  The 
reverse  may  bring  disaster  on  every 
portion  of  the  country;  and  if  you 
will  have  it  thus,  we  will  invoke  the 
God  of  our  fathers,  who  delivered 
them  from  the  power  of  the  lion,  to 
protect  us  from  the  ravages  of  the 
beast;  and  thus  putting  our  trust  in 
God,  and  in  our  own  firm  hearts  and 


strong  arms,  we  will  vindicate  the 
right  as  best  we  may.  In  the  course 
of  my  service  here,  associated  at  dif- 
ferent times  with  a great  variety  of 
senators,  I see  now  around  me  some 
with  whom  I have  served  long;  there 
have  been  points  of  collision;  but 
whatever  of  offence  there  has  been 
given  to  me  I leave  here;  I carry  with 
me  no  hostile  remembrance.  What- 
ever offence  I have  given  which  has 
not  been  redressed,  or  for  which  sat- 
isfaction has  not  been  demanded,  I 
have,  senators,  in  this  hour  of  our 
parting,  to  offer  you  my  apology  for 
any  pain,  which  in  the  heat  of  discus- 
sion, I have  inflicted.  I go  hence  un- 
incumbered of  the  remembrance  of 
any  injury  received,  and  having  dis- 
charged the  duty  of  making  the  only 
reparation  in  my  oower  for  the  injury 
offered.  Mr.  President,  and  senators, 
having  made  the  announcement, 
which  the  occasion  seems  to  me  to 
require,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  bid 
you  a final  adieu.” 

Mr.  Davis  was  no  braggart,  and  in 
the  speech  quoted,  expresses  clearly 
and  in  able  language,  the  Calhoun 
theory  of  the  relation  of  the  States  to 
the  general  government,  and  I have 
no  doubt  he  expressed  his  honest  con- 
victions. 
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PROMINENT  CITIZENS  OF  NEW  YORK. 

RUFUS  T.  BUSH. 


The  lives  of  prominent  business 
men  pass,  for  the  most  part,  unwrit- 
ten. To  write  them  would  be  to  nar- 
rate the  successive  steps  by  which 
they  developed  from  obscurity  into 
fame,  from  inexperience  into  wisdom, 
and  from  poverty  into  fortune.  This 
would  be  to  give  the  history  of  their 
business,  in  its  perplexities,  contests 
and  risks,  exposing,  often,  the  pro- 
portion which  its  resources  bore  to  its 
undertakings,  and  wherein  its  rever- 
ses offset,  in  part,  its  strokes  of  better 
fortune.  Two  inherent  difficulties  lie 
in  the  way  of  a good  biography  of  a 
business  man.  The  habit  of  reticence 
and  reserve  concerning  his  own  affairs, 
which  becomes  instinctive  in  a suc- 
cessful man  of  affairs,  would  render 
such  sketches  distasteful  toltheir  sub- 
ject. The  patient  revelation  by  him 
to  his  biographer  of  the  details  essen- 
tial to  an  accurate  handling  of  the 
subject  would  be  often  a greater  and 
less  satisfactory  labor  than  to  write 
the  biography  himself.  Even  when 
such  a revelation  were  made,  it  would 
still  be  useless,  unless  the  biographer 
possessed  a more  apt  appreciation  of 
commercial  matters  than  is  usually 
obtained  by  literary  men.  And  the 
writing  his  own  biography  would  be 


marred  by  the  imperfections  which 
afflict  a man  of  the  first  class  who  at- 
tempts to  work  in  any  other  sphere 
than  that  in  which  he  is  first. 

Hence,  the  attempted  sketches  of 
a business  man  are  apt  to  shrink  into 
collections  of  those  incidents,  perhaps 
humorous  or  trivial,  which  were  the 
most  fleeting  or  irrelevant  in  his 
true  career.  Sometimes  they  relate 
only  to  those  amusements  which  were 
but  the  after-glow  of  his  prosperity. 
These  properly  interest  all  who  know 
the  broader  outlines  of  his  command- 
ing life.  For  such  these  trivialities 
are  lifted  into  dignity.  This  implies 
that  the  sketch  is  adapted  to  private 
reading  among  the  merchant’s 
friends.  And  this,  in  turn,  concedes 
that  it  is  not  his  true  life.  For  the 
public  would  be  greatly  interested  in 
the  true  careers  of  all  its  successful 
men. 

Rufus  T.  Bush,  of  Brooklyn,  so- 
cially, and  of  New  York  city  as  a 
business  man,  is  best  known  in  his 
commercial  life  as  the  founder  of  the 
Bush  and  Denslow  Manufacturing 
Company,  which  is  now  affiliated 
with  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  and 
as  having  rapidly  accumulated  the 
considerable  estate  in  Brooklyn  and 
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New  York  which,  since  his  death,  has 
been  incorporated  into  The  Bush 
Company,  Limited. 

While  his  surroundings  at  birth 
gave  no  indication  that  he  would  in- 
herit a marked  talent  for  affairs,  yet 
the  same  fine  thread  of  heredity  which 
we  find  in  tracing  back  the  ancestry 
of  Thomas  A.  Edison,  Charles  O’Con- 
or, and  so  many  other  men  of  note 
who  seem  to  have  come  up  without 
antecedents,  applies  to  our  subject. 
It  is  not  without  significance  that 
O’Conor,  though  born  among  the 
poor  of  New  York,  was  lineally  de- 
scended from  Ireland’s  kings;  or  that 
though  Edison  seemed  to  spring  up 
like  a sunflower,  without  seed,  from 
the  prairie  sod,  yet  his  ancestor’s 
name  is  signed  to  the  continental 
money  of  the  war  of  1776.  So  the 
“ Petroleum  V.  Nasby,”  whose  hu- 
morous but  sturdy  logic  cheered  the 
heart  of  President  Lincoln  and  of  the 
millions  who  strove  and  suffered  with 
him  in  our  great  contest,  traced  his 
ancestral  lineage  to  the  father  of  one 
of  England’s  clearest  thinkers,  the 
apostle  of  common  sense,  John 
Locke. 

Upon  his  father’s  side,  Mr.  Bush 
was  descended  from  the  Dutch  admi- 
ral, Ter  Boss,  in  command  of  the 
naval  forces  charged  with  the  defence 
of  the  city  of  New  Amsterdam  and 
the  colony  of  New  Netherlands  (now 
New  York)  while  they  were  in  Dutch 
control.  In  the  line  of  his  maternal 
ancestry,  he  stood  connected  with  the 


Sutherlands  of  the  county  and  earl- 
dom of  that  name,  in  Scotland. 

Mr.  Bush  carefully  shunned  every 
pretence  that  merit  could  be  inherited 
in  any  marked  degree,  as  likely  to 
originate  in  either  vanity  or  snobbery. 
Still,  it  was  of  his  characteristics  the 
most  notable  that,  in  the  vicissitudes 
of  business  and  excitements  of  trade, 
and  notwithstanding  an  unusual 
acuteness  of  nervous  sensibility, 
neither  his  most  intimate  nor  casual 
acquaintance  ever  knew  him  to 
swerve  from  the  calm  politeness 
characteristic  of  an  inborn  gentle- 
man, or  to  narrate  an  incident,  apply 
an  epithet  or  make  an  allusion  that 
could  not  be  repeated  in  the  most  re- 
fined presence.  Moreover,  the  innate 
dignity  of  his  nature,  while  ever  eager 
to  unbend  to  genuine  humor,  had  no 
use  for  any  person  who  insisted  on  a 
course  of  conduct  or  anecdote  not  in 
-harmony  with  gcod  breeding,  good 
morals  and  good  taste. 

Born  a farmer’s  son,  in  Tompkins 
county,  N.  Y.,  on  the  22nd  of  Febru- 
ary, 1840,  and  removing  with  his  par- 
ents to  Michigan  at  the  age  of  eleven 
years,  he  grew  up  with  experience 
and  a character  essentially  western, 
so  far  as  the  epithet  “western”  has 
come  to  be  identified  with  special 
nerve  and  activity.  His  birth,  as  ap- 
peals above,  occurred  on  the  day 
made  sacred  by  that  of  the  “ Father 
of  his  country.”  It  may  be  pardoned 
if  we  mention  the  additional  coinci- 
dence that  from  the  period  when  his 
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hair  began  to  turn  gray — which  oc- 
curred at  the  early  age  of  thirty,  and 
in  an  increasing  degree  as  he  advanced 
to  middle  life — his  features  bore  that 
marked  resemblance  to  the  Washing- 
ton type  which  no  reader  can  fail  to 
observe  in  his  portrait. 

Mr.  Bush’s  early  life,  including  a 
short  experience  as  a school-teacher 
in  Michigan,  ended  in  two  settled 
convictions,  viz. : first,  that  farming  is 
too  slow  a means  of  making  money 
to  be  pursued  by  any  man  who  can  do 
better;  and,  secondly,  that  teaching 
school  is  not  a sufficiently  profitable 
occupation  for  one  who  looks  forward 
to  a time  when  he  can  surround  his 
family  with  at  least  a comfortable, 
and,  if  possible,  a luxurious  home. 
As  a student,  he  acquired  marked  fa- 
cility in  calculation  and  mathematics. 
He  would  place  any  theorem  in  Rob- 
inson’s “Geometry”  (seven  books) 
on  the  blackboard,  on  the  simple  sug- 
gestion by  his  teacher  of  the  number 
of  the  book  'and  theorem.  He  had 
spent  two  years  in  the  State  Agricul- 
tural College  at  Lansing  and  two 
terms  in  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Ypsilanti. 

While  at  the  State  Normal  School 
he  had  become  acquainted  with  Miss 
Sarah  M.  Hall,  of  Ridgeway,  Mich., 
who  was  attending  the  same  institu- 
tion as  a student  preparing  for  the 
work  of  teaching.  Before  leaving 
the  institution  they  were  married  and 
entered  upon  the  work  of  teaching 
together,  in  which  they  remained 
about  two  years. 


His  keen  sense  of  value  was  con- 
scious of  having  not  yet  found  its 
field.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four  the 
young  couple  bade  farewell  to  desk 
and  blackboard  and  started,  with  two 
hundred  dollars  of  borrowed  money 
and  the  little  they  had  saved,  for  the 
city  of  Chicago,  whose  great  destiny 
was  then  nearly  as  unmatured  as 
their  own.  The  McCormicks  had 
grown  rich  out  of  the  reaper;  Wil- 
liam B.  Ogden  out  of  railways; 
“Long”  John  Wentworth  and  Jona- 
than Young  Scammon  were  adverse 
forces  in  both  local  finance  and  city  pol- 
itics, and  a vast,  solid  city  was  quickly 
rising  out  of  the  treacherous  ooze  of 
mud.  The  Farwells  and  Marshall 
Field  were  just  emerging  from  sal- 
aried positions  and  taking  the  place 
of  Potter  Palmer  in  what  have  since 
become  great  commercial  houses. 

Mr.  Bush’s  first  experiment  in  Chi- 
cago was  in  selling  sewing  machines. 
Small  as  his  capital  was,  he  soon  had 
thirty  persons  employed.  After  about 
two  years  he  removed  to  Toronto, 
Canada,  and  began  there  the  manu- 
facture of  machines,  in  which  he  con- 
tinued about  a year.  In  the  four 
years  since  leaving  Michigan  he  had 
accumulated  twelve  thousand  dollars, 
and,  what  was  far  more  indicative  of 
his  sagacity,  had  satisfied  himself 
that  the  causes  of  profit  in  this  busi- 
ness were  transient,  and  that  he  must 
get  out  of  it  before  the  tide  began  to 
ebb.  Mrs.  Bush  made  a flying  visit 
to  Michigan,  while  he  went  on  a pros- 
pecting tour.  He  sewed  up  his  twelve 
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thousand  dollars  in  his  belt  and  start- 
ed for  New  York,  without  an  ac- 
quaintance in  that  city  or  a letter  of 
introduction. 

While  in  Toronto  his  eye  had  rested 
on  a coil  of  wire  clothes-line,  a brand 
new  idea,  like  the  wire  fences  at  that 
date,  and  one  which  he  thought 
would  take  well  in  the  west.  On 
coming  to  New  York,  he  at  first  con- 
templated a coal  business,  but,  on  in- 
vestigation, rejected  the  project.  His 
concern  over  the  perplexing  question 
— what  business  he  should  enter  upon 
— distracted  him  until  he  could  not 
sleep,  and  it  was  while  lying  awake  at 
night,  pondering  upon  the  difficulties 
of  getting  launched  in  business,  that 
his  mind  suddenly  reverted  to  the 
coil  of  wire  clothes-line  he  had  seen 
in  Toronto.  He  conceived  that  the 
country  was  full  of  diligent,  excel- 
lent clergymen  working  for  much  less 
than  half  pay,  any  one  of  whom 
could  eke  out  a scanty  salary  and 
earn  a handsome  sum  speedily  in 
selling  these  clothes-lines.  Few  good 
church-going  women,  in  the  quarter 
of  a million  church  parishes  of  the 
country,  would  esteem  it  other  than  a 
privilege  and  duty  to  provide  them- 
selves, at  slight  cost,  with  a perpetual 
clothes-line,  when,  in  so  doing,  they 
would  increase  the  temporal  rewards 
of  a faithful  pastor,  whose  profession 
made  it  a virtue  to  be  careless  of 
earthly  profit.  Mr.  Bush  obtained 
catalogues  of  these  clergymen  in  all 
the  States  and  denominations,  had 
circulars  printed  by  the  ten  thousand, 


hired  a force  of  girls  to  fold,  address 
and  mail,  and  within  three  weeks  was 
shipping  wire  clothes-lines  in  incred- 
ible quantities,  and  was  receiving  or- 
ders worth  five  hundred  dollars  per 
day.  Others  have  tried  their  circu- 
lars with  the  clergymen,  but  few  have 
selected  an  article  in  which  their 
agents  could  act  with  so  little  disad- 
vantage to  themselves.  Five  or  six 
years  in  wire  clothes-lines  brought 
his  capital  up  to  the  very  handsome 
sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars.  Mean- 
while, however,  he  was  dabbling  in 
ventures  less  successful.  He  bought, 
without  looking  at  it,  a plantation  of 
fourteen  hundred  acres  in  Virginia, 
which  he  soon  traded  for  several 
thousand  acres  of  mountain  land  in 
that  State  and  some  small  houses  in 
Brooklyn. 

He  next,  in  1868,  set  up  a physician, 
for  whom  he  had  a friendly  regard, 
in  a commercial  experiment,  by  the 
purchase  of  a “ notion,  variety  and 
fancy  goods  store”  on  Fulton  street, 
in  Brooklyn.  This  venture  hung — 
in  its  outcome,  as  well  as  in  its  mo- 
tive — suspended,  like  Mahomet’s 
coffin,  between  heaven  and  earth,  for 
a longer  period  than,  to  Mr.  Bush’s 
active,  restless  energy,  was  at  all  sat- 
isfactory. After  five  or  six  years  he 
succeeded  in  disposing  of  it,  at  a mod- 
erate loss,  in  exchange,  in  part,  for  a 
modest  residence.  But,  from  the  mo- 
ment he  became  acquainted  with 
Brooklyn,  he  selected  in  his  own  mind 
the  commanding  location  on  the 
Heights,  overlooking  the  city  of  New 
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York,  East  River  and  bay,  where  he 
would  prefer  to  reside.  In  due  time 
he  was  able  to  gratify  this  wish  by 
the  purchase  of  the  residence,  No. 
202  Columbia  Heights,  which  he  de- 
veloped into  one  of  the  most  stately, 
hospitable  and  cordial  homes  of  Am- 
erica— a home  almost  as  dear  to  a 
wide  circle  of  visiting  friends  as  to 
the  members  of  his  own  family.  For 
years  it  stood  associated  in  many 
minds  with  every  refinement,  grace 
and  charm  which  could  invest  the 
sacred  words,  “family”  and  “home,” 
with  tenderness. 

Before  emerging  from  his  “ notion  ” 
venture,  and  while  still  mainly  en- 
gaged in  the  wire  clothes-line  feature, 
in  returning  one  evening  from  a Ma- 
sonic lodge  meeting,  in  the  winter  of 
1870,  a mutual  friend  introduced  to 
him  Mr.  Walter  P.  Denslow,  also  a 
Mason,  who  had  for  about  six  years 
been  struggling  with  the  difficulties 
of  working  without  capital  in  refin- 
ing petroleum  oil. 

The  country  had  “struck  oil.” 
President  Lincoln  had  made  the 
event  the  subject  of  his  witty  com- 
ment on  Bishop  Simpson’s  address  at 
Gettysburg,  when  he  said  the  Bishop 
had  faithfully  recited  about  every 
blessing  we  had  to  be  grateful  to 
heaven  for,  except  the  most  import- 
ant of  all — “we  had  struck  oil.” 

The  processes  of  refining  oil,  how- 
ever, were  unsystematic,  the  methods 
empyrical  and  according  to  no  rule; 
the  construction  of  the  works  was 
poor,  as  to  economy — uncertain,  as  to 


result,  and  hazardous,  as  to  fire.  Mr. 
Denslow  had,  by  diligent  observation, 
more  nearly  reduced  the  process  of 
refining  to  a system,  so  as  to  make  its 
results  sure,  than  perhaps  any  other 
refiner.  He  explained  to  Mr.  Bush 
his  “plant”  and  what  he  thought  to 
be  his  prospect  of  profit,  if  he  could 
get  ten  thousand  dollars  of  capital. 
Mr.  Bush  agreed  to  inspect  his 
works,  and,  if  he  found  the  field 
inviting,  to  invest  the  required  sum. 
By  the  time  three  successive  fires 
had  burned  out  the  little  manu- 
facturing plant  of  “Denslow  & 
Bush,”  as  it  was  at  first  called,  Mr. 
Bush  had  invested  his  entire  thirty 
thousand  dollars  in  the  enterprise, 
and  found  that,  while  it  was  “ sink 
or  swim  ” with  him,  the  chances  were 
about  even  that  he  would  sink.  It 
was  a struggle  to  earn  enough  to  pay 
the  insurance  necessary  to  keep  up 
the  fight  against  the  fires,  to  remodel 
and  enlarge  the  works,  in  accordance 
with  new  discoveries,  and  to  meet 
new  demands,  and  to  secure  a sup- 
ply of  crude  oil. 

Suddenly,  a sagacious  or  fortunate 
accumulation  of  stock  on  hand,  and  a 
rise  in  its  price,  helped  them  to  a 
quick  cash  profit  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  in  a very  few 
weeks.  The  tide  had  turned.  They 
suffered  no  pangs  when  a final,  clos- 
ing fire  consumed  their  little  works 
at  Gowanus  Creek,  but  opened  out 
into  a new  and  larger  factory  at  the 
foot  of  Twenty-fifth  street,  Brook- 
lyn. This  was  in  the  year  1872-3. 
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The  problem  of  refining  had  been 
solved,  and  their  brands,  “The  Peer- 
less,” “ Premium  Safety,”  etc.,  were 
acquiring  a fame  in  every  foreign 
port  and  market  as  among  the 
very  best.  The  home  trade  they 
did  not  greatly  covet.  Presently, 
in  1876,  they  were  confronted 
with  a vital  danger  in  the  dif- 
ficulty in  obtaining  an  adequate 
supply  of  the  “ crude  ” for  refining. 
The  Standard  Oil  Company  was 
obtaining  control  of  the  wells 
and  of  the  means  of  transpor- 
tation of  the  crude  oil,  through 
the  vigilant  exercise  of  such  sharp 
competitive  powers  that  it  made  the 
struggle  a fight  for  life.  This  con- 
test put  Mr.  Bush’s  mettle  to  its  cru- 
cial test  for  several  years,  with  the 
result  of  vindicating  for  him  the  re- 
spect and  confidence  of  the  parties 
against  whom  he  contended. 

Having  rendered  the  position  of 
his  company  secure,  he  was  not 
averse  to  reaping  the  fruits  of  the 
struggle  in  the  form  of  a substantial 
peace.  The  Standard  Oil  Company 
and  his  own  could  become  helpful  to, 
instead  of  antagonizing  each  other, 
and  the  many  costs  and  labors  of 
competitive  rivalry  could  be  elimi- 
nated, equally  to  their  own  and  the 
public  advantage. 

This  result  was  at  length  effected, 
and  with  its  consummation  Mr.  Bush 
found  the  toil  of  superintending  his 
large  business  so  reduced  that,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  he  had  leisure. 
He  could  now  direct  in  an  hour  the 


operations  which  had  hitherto  tasked 
his  whole  energies  throughout  the 
longest  business  day. 

He  had  always  a marked  taste  for 
social  amusements,  for  travel  and  for 
literary  recreation.  Excursions  down 
the  bay  into  the  ocean,  up  the  Hud- 
son and  the  Sound,  with  parties  made 
up,  largely,  of  those  neighbors  whom 
he  had  known  longest,  including  his 
associates  in  business — and  often  his 
employees — with  lunches  on  board 
and  dancing  at  some  rural  or  seaside 
pavilion,  had  been  his  delight  while 
still  his  labors  were  arduous,  and 
when  to  make  the  time  for  such  ex- 
cursions required  a determined  effort 
of  the  will  and  a happy  co-ordination 
of  plans  and  preparations. 

At  about  the  period  of  his  affilia- 
tion with  the  Standard  Oil  he  pur- 
chased a steam  yacht,  “The  Falcon.” 
Soon  after  he  sailed  with  a party  of 
friends  to  Martha’s  Vineyard,  Mt. 
Desert,  and  then  along  the  coast  to 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia  and  the  St. 
Lawrence  river.  A few  voyages  in 
the  Falcon  taught  him  that  the  vi- 
bratory motion  imparted  by  the  steam 
power  renders  a steam  yacht  less 
restful  than  a sailing  yacht,  and  that 
its  mode  of  riding  the  waves  is  less 
graceful  and  natural.  He  set  about 
designing  a sailing  yacht  which 
should,  by  definite  pre-calculation 
and  absolute  fore-knowledge,  be  sure 
before  the  first  timber  was  laid  of 
being,  when  completed,  one  of  the 
most  commodious  and  absolutely  the 
swiftest,  strongest  and  staunchest 
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yacht  ever  built.  Employing  the 
same  experienced  shipmaster  to  aid 
him  whom  he  had  selected  to  com- 
mand her,  he  collected  plans  of  all 
the  staunchest  and  swiftest  sailing 
yachts  yet  built,  studied  closely  all 
their  points  and  proportions,  com- 
pared them  with  their  records,  and 
then  began  the  construction  of  mod- 
els, following  each  point  into  the 
specifications,  with  the  minutest  care 
as  to  details,  studying  with  Captain 
Crosby  the  geographical  points  from 
which  her  timbers  could  best  be 
drawn,  and  the  relative  claims  of 
every  competing  source  of  supply  for 
her  materials,  but  especially  for  her 
keel,  rudder,  timbers,  coppering, 
masts,  spars,  sails  and  cordage. 

The  two  chief  timbers  in  her  masts 
cost  $1,000  each,  in  the  log,  before  the 
first  chip  was  hewn  from  them.  Every 
other  point  in  the  vessel  was  equally 
a matter  of  pride  as  well  as  of  study. 
Nothing  less  than  the  best  was  tole- 
rated in  the  smallest  particular.  The 
most  skillful  yacht  builders  of  Ame- 
rica, the  Messrs.  Poillon,  who  had 
built  the  Sappho  and  the  Dauntless, 
were  employed,  with  complete  in- 
structions and  designs  as  to  model 
and  contour.  A hundred  names  were 
rejected,  but  that  finally  selected  was 
“ The  Coronet.” 

H is  first  use  of  the  vessel  was  to 
make  the  trip  to  Europe  and  the  Med- 
iterranean with  his  family  and  a few 
friends.  Her  action  on  this  voyage 


satisfied  him  that  he  might  safely  put 
her  up  for  speed  and  seaworthiness, 
especially  under  heavy  winds,  against 
all  the  yachts  afloat.  Though  disin- 
clined to  betting,  yet  as  it  was  the 
fashion  of  sportsmen  to  make  their 
contests  interesting  by  that  stimulus, 
he  threw  out  a general  challenge  to 
all  America,  to  race  the  Coronet 
across  the  ocean  for  $10,000. 

The  challenge  was  accepted  by  the 
owner  of  the  Dauntless,  and  the  race 
began  at  New  York,  March  13,  1887, 
and  finished  at  Queenstown  on  March 
27th.  The  Coronet  was  upwards  of  a 
day  ahead,  having  sailed  2,949  miles 
in  14  days,  19  hours,  3 minutes  and 
14  seconds.  Her  start  at  New  York 
was  a revelation  of  power  which  satis- 
fied all  she  would  easily  win  the  race. 

On  November  16,  1887,  the  Hall 
Memorial  Library  of  Ridgeway, 
Mich.,  was  dedicated  and  opened  with 
appropriate  ceremonies,  as  a perma- 
nent memorial  to  the  father  of  Mrs. 
Bush,  in  her  native  town.  The 
ground,  building  and  books  to  the 
extent  of  upwards  of  1,000  volumes 
were  given  by  Mr.  Bush  to  an  organ- 
ization, formed  at  his  request  to  re- 
ceive and  hold  the  gift  in  perpetuity. 
It  was  one  of  those  genial  and  useful 
modes  in  which  he  sought  to  express 
his  regard,  at  the  same  time  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  living  and  for  the 
tender  memory  of  the  dead. 

While  in  Europe  he  applied  his 
usual  habit  of  shrewd  insight  and 
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self-poised  judgment  to  the  condition 
and  methods  of  business  as  compared 
with  like  methods  in  America.  He 
had  no  doubt  that  European  art,  aris- 
tocracy and  mountains  were  all  that 
was  claimed  .for  them.  The  point  he 
was  interested*  in  was  the  European 
methods  of  doing  business.  His  con- 
clusions were  embodied  in  a small  but 
thoroughly  original  brochure  printed 
only  for  private  circulation.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  in  Europe,  government 
and  its  adjuncts,  rank,  nobility,  and 
the  army,  counted  for  much  more 
than  in  America,  but  individuals  and 
private  fortunes  for  much  less.  In- 
dustry worked  generally  with  unnec- 
essary clumsiness  and  conservatism 
of  method.  He  counted  the  number 
of  wagons  loaded  with  beer,  relatively 
to  those  loaded  with  merchandise, 
which  crossed  London  bridge,  and 
thought  twenty  of  the  former  to  two 
of  the  latrer  was  an  excess  of  the  stu- 
pifying  over  the  useful.  He  heard 
the  average  members  of  Parliament 
as  they  “ talked  horse  ” in  the  Lon- 
don tavern,  and  concluded  that  the 
great  bulk  of  them  are  personally  in- 
ferior to  our  average  Congressman, 
and  that  this  average  inferiority  is  in 
part  the  reason  why  their  few  leaders, 
Gladstone,  Parnell,  Salisbury,  Ver- 
non-Harcourt,  and  the  like,  are  so 
much  more  important  than  any  Ame- 
rican leaders  can  be.  He  saw  the 
floating  gristmills  here  and  there  on 
the  Rhine,  moving  up  and  down  the 


river  in  search  of  a grist  to  grind,  and 
he  frankly  pronounced  them  as  far 
behind  the  mills  of  Minneapolis,  as 
the  mortars  and  pestles  of  the  prim- 
eval lake  dwellers  of  Switzerland  were 
behind  the  floating  gristmills  on  the 
Rhine.  His  short  volume  was  pithy, 
instructive  and,  in  a business  aspect, 
striking. 

Still  restless  under  the  burden  of 
his  new  leisure,  he  determined  to 
found  a new  illustrated  American 
magazine,  which  should  be  more 
American  in  spirit  than  any  extant. 
It  was  suggested  to  him  that  such  an 
enterprise  could  hardly  be  success- 
fully run  except  by  a general  publish- 
ing house.  He  thought  he  would  at 
least  enjoy  it  as  a recreation.  He  en- 
tered therefore  upon  the  experiment 
with  his  usual  ardor,  printed  100,000 
copies  of  the  first  edition.  The  field 
was  new.  He  had  been  accustomed 
to  a manufacture  in  which  there  was 
a ready  demand  for  the  product,  the 
only  difficulty  being  to  create  the  sup- 
ply. In  this  new  industry  the  com- 
modity was  capable  of  unlimited 
supply,  but  he  had  also  to  manufac- 
ture the  demand.  He  could  easily 
have  lost  a moderate  fortune  in  the 
experiment  if  its  petty  vexations  had 
not  suddenly  impaired  his  Meep  and 
his  health.  At  the  end  of  four  months 
during  which  the  magazine  earned  an 
honest  reputation  for  merit,  he  dis- 
posed of  it  off-hand.  Throwing  off 
the  whole  affair  as  speedily  as  he 
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could,  he  broke  away  from  all  work 
and  went  first  on  a tour  to  California 
with  his  wife  and  sons.  Arrived  at 
San  Diego  he  wisely  concluded  to 
have  his  yacht,  the  Coronet  sent 
around  via  the  stormy  cape,  and  in 
her  to  make  the  grand  tour  of  the 
world. 

She  was  a beautiful,  staunch  and 
princely  craft.  Mr.  Bush  felt  as  safe 
on  board  of  her  at  sea  as  amid  the 
serene  rest  of  his  Brooklyn  home. 

The  vessel  met  with  hardly  a rough 
breath  in  crossing  the  Pacific.  He 
stopped  at  Honolulu,  in  Hawaii,  vis- 
iting all  the  more  remarkable  fea- 
tures of  those  islands  and  collecting 
mementoes  of  their  life.  Thence  he 
sailed  to  Yokohama.  His  stay  in  Ja- 
pan, as  in  Hawaii,  was  enlivened  by 
the  extension  to  his  party  by  the  au- 
thorities of  every  hospitality  which 
the  spirit  of  kindness  and  interna- 
tional courtesy  could  suggest.  From 
Japan  the  Coronet  sailed  to  Canton, 
in  China;  to  Singapore,  to  Ceylon, 
and  thence  to  Calcutta.  From  this 
point  the  party  crossed  overland, 
stopping  on  the  way  at  Benares,  the 
Sacred  City,  Lucknow,  Cawnpore, 
Agra  and  Delhi,  and  thence  south 
through  Jeypore  to  Bombay.  They 
were  afforcfed  a rapid  but  interesting 
view  of  the  marvellous,  decaying  civ- 
ilization of  this  oldest,  once  richest, 
and  now  poorest  of  empires.  Thence 
by  the  Coronet  over  the  Indian 


Ocean  to  Aden,  in  Arabia,  over  the 
Red  Sea  to  Suez,  and  overland  to 
Alexandria,  Cairo,  the  Pyramids  and 
Nile.  Returning  again  to  the  Coro- 
net, they  sailed  to  Malta,  Gibraltar, 
and  by  the  South  Atlantic  route  to 
New  York. 

Upon  his  return,  Mr.  Bush  was 
again  in  good  heart  and  vigor,  prac- 
tically restored  to  his  wonted  health, 
and  so  continued  to  nearly  the  date 
when  the  cruel  error  of  a moment 
suddenly  ended  his  career.  On  the 
practical  side,  he  possessed  one  of 
the  most  acute  and  penetrative  minds; 
on  the  social  side,  his  nature  was 
cheerfiy,  kindly  and  steadfast.  He 
felt  a serene  satisfaction  in  sharing 
his  prosperity  with  those  whose  es- 
teem and  affection  he  had  chiefly 
prized.  While  at  home  in  the  world, 
his  world  was  at  home.  Every  aid 
which  art  and  taste  could  lend  had 
for  years  contributed  to  make  that 
home  delightful. 

Many  tributes  to  his  memory 
flowed  in  upon  his  family  after  the 
sad  close  of  his  career.  At  all  the 
points  of  contact  where  his  troops  of 
friends  had  felt  his  genial  influence, 
a chorus  of  witnesses  rose  to  speak 
his  worth.  One  lady  writes:  “ What 
a grand  man  he  was!  Endowed  by 
nature  with  a noble  and  refined  pres- 
ence; brilliant  in  conversation;  his 
mind,  well  stored  and  enriched  by 
travel,  always  a centre  of  attraction; 
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CAPT.  JAMES  WILLING’S  COMPANY,  JANUARY,  1 7 78. 


[The  list  of  Capt.  Willing’s  Company, 
which  subsequently  entered  the  Virginia  ser- 
vice in  Clark’s  expedition  to  the  Illinois, 
was  found  among  some  Revolutionary  pay 
rolls  in  the  archives  of  Pennsylvania.  It 
would  appear  that  from  the  10th  of  January, 

1778,  to  the  3d  of  June,  1779,  this  company 
were  in  the  service  of  the  continent,  although 
paid  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  In  Clai- 
borne’s “ History  of  Mississippi”  are  some 
references  to  Capt.  Willing  which  do  not 
place  him  in  a very  enviable  light.  What  is 
known  of  the  services  of  this  company  in  the 
Revolutionary  war?] 

Pay  abstract  of  a Company  of  Marines, 
commanded  by  Capt.  James  Willing,  of  the 
United  American  States,  commencing  the 
10th  January,  1778,  and  ending  the  3d  June, 

1779,  inclusive. 

First  Lieutenant:  Robert  George,  Jan.  10, 
1778. 

Second  Lieutenants:  Richard  Harrison, 

Feb.  12,  1778;  George  Girty,  Feb.  6,  1778 — 
deserted  May  4,  1778. 

Carpenter:  John  Hodgson,  Jan.  10,  1778 

— died  Aug.  30,  1778. 

Coxswain:  Solomon  Burny,  Jan.  10,  1778 

— deserted  26th. 

Sergeants:  Thomas  Beard,  Jan.  10,  1778; 

John  Marny,  Jan.  10,  1778 — discharged  April 
20;  Edward  Matthews,  Jan.  16,  1778. 

Corporals:  Nathaniel  Downs,  Jan.  10, 

1778;  Thomas  Love,  Jan.  10,  1778 — taken 
prisoner  April  12,  1778. 

Gunner:  **William  Paston,  Jan.  10,  1778. 

Gunner’s  Mate:  Ephraim  Carey,  Jan.  10, 

1778 — died  Aug.  10,  1778. 

Privates:  John  Ash,  Jan.  10,  1778;  Samuel 


Fury,  Jan  10,  1778 — died  3d  August;  John 
Walker,  Jan.  10,  1778;  **Daniel  Whitaker, 
Jan.  10,  1778;  Philip  Hupp,  Jan.  10,  1778; 
Henry  Hantz,  Jan.  10,  1778;  Mark  Foley, 
Jan.  10,  1778;  Henry  Hawk,  Jan.  10,  1778 — 
died  31st  October;  John  Kilpatrick,  Jan.  10, 
1778 — died  Sept.  1;  Nathaniel  Kennison, 
Jan.  10,  1778 — taken  prisoner  April  12,  1778; 
Richard  Murray,  Jan.  10,  1778 — deserted 

Aug.  15;  Levin  Spriggs,  Jan.  10,  1778 — dis- 
charged March  10;  James  Taylor,  Jan.  10, 
1778;  John  Henwood,  Jan.  10,  1778 — died 
October  3;  Lazarus  Ryan,  Jan.  10,  1778; 
William  White,  Jan.  10,  1778;  Richard 

Roddy,  Jan.  10,  1778 — deserted  Aug.  15; 

Lawrence  Keenan,  Jan.  10,  1778;  Jacob 
Wheat,  Jan.  10,  1778;  *Solomon  Walker, 
Jan.  10,  1778;  Nicholas  Walker,  Jan.  10,  1778; 
f John  Burroughs,  Jan.  10,  1778;  JWilliam 
Johnston,  Jan.  10,  1778;  Patrick  Doyle,  Jan. 
10,  1778 — died  March  28;  Jacob  Oadham, 
Jan.  10,  1778;  William  Dove,  Jan.  10,  1778; 
David  Wallace,  March  1,  1778;  William 
Brown,  April  1,  1778;  John  Stampley,  Feb. 
16,  1778 — deserted  28th  May ; Henry  Repard, 
Feb.  16,  1778;  John  Bryan,  Feb.  28th,  1778; 
Valentine  Bolsinger,  Feb.  28,  1778;  Andrew 
Canon,  June  4,  1778;  Thomas  McDonald, 
March  10,  1778;  John  Riely,  Feb.  28,  1778; 
Thomas  Mitchell,  Feb.  16,  1778;  Joseph  An- 
derson, March  1,  1778;  **James  McDonald, 
March  16,  1778;  §George  McNight,  Feb.  16, 
1778;  Cornelius  Cornoble,  June  4,  1778—  de- 

* In  1782,  marked  “killed.” 
t In  1782,  marked  “deserted.” 
i In  1782,  marked  “hung.” 

**  In  1782,  marked  “ dead.” 

§ In  1782,  marked  “ sick.” 
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serted  20th  Sept.,  1778;  Henry  Sholes,  June 
4,  1778 — deserted  20th  Sept.,  1778;  John  Hin- 
man,  June  4,  1778 — deserted  20th  September, 
1778;  John  Seeder,  June  1,  1778;  fPeter  Col- 
lins, Feb.  16,  1778;  John  Roberts,  May  8, 
1778;  John  Mann,  April  1,  1778 — died  Aug- 
ust; fSufret  Gion,  March  9,  1778;  John 

Bush,  Aug.  17,  1778;  Gideon  Thomas,  April 
1,  1778 — died  May  17th;  Nicholas  Smith, 
Feb.  9,  1778 — died  March  23d;  fCharles  Suf- 
froy,  Sept.  4,  1778;  fAdam  Lainhart,  Feb.  9, 
1778;  John  Ceasar,  Aug.  12,  1778. 

I do  hereby  certify,  that  I received  the 
above-named  men  and  officers  from  Capt. 
James  Willing,  with  orders  to  proceed  to  the 
Illinois  and  Fort  Pitt,  which  men  are  dis- 


posed of  (deaths  and  desertions  excepted)  as 
specified  above — that  is  to  say,  put  as  end 
on  the  3d  June,  1779,  having  joined  the  ser- 
vice of  the  State  of  Virginia  in  the  Illinois 
Department,  under  my  command,  and  for 
whom  I am  accountable.  Signed,  in  pres- 
ence of  Brigadier-General  Clark,  at  Fort 
Nelson,  this  sixteenth  day  of  May,  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  eighty-two. 

Robert  George,  Lt. 

(G.  R.  Clark,  B.-G  ) 

Endorsed: 

No.  258:  Lt.  Robert  George’s  Return  of 

65  men,  rec’d  from  J.  W.  S.  [John  W.  Skeer], 
To  be  Returned  to  J.  Willing,  Esq. 
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“Transactions  of  the  Kansas  State  His- 
torical Society,  Embracing  the  Fifth 
and  Sixth  Biennial  Reports,  1886-1888. 
Together  with  Copies  of  Official  Papers 
During  a Portion  of  the  Administration 
of  Gov.  Wilson  Shannon,  1856,  and  the 
Executive  Minutes  of  Gov.  John  W. 
Gearv,  during  his  Administration,  begin- 
ning Sept.  9,  1856,  and  Ending  March  10, 
1857.”  Compiled  by  F.  G.  Adams,  Secre- 
tary. Vol.  IV.  Topeka. 

This  fourth  volume  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  Kansas  State  Historical  Society  is  a solid 
book  of  819  pages.  It  includes  the  Fifth  and 
Sixth  Biennial  Reports  of  the  Society,  before 
issued  in  pamphlet  form,  and  shows  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Society  and  its  accessions  during 
a period  of  four  years  (1886-1889),  thus  con- 
taining a permanent  record  of  the  work  of 
the  Society  for  that  period.  It  also  contains 
the  addresses  delivered  before  the  Society  at 
the  annual  meetings,  from  1886  to  1890.  Be- 
sides, half  of  the  volume  is  occupied  with  the 


official  correspondence  pertaining  to  the  office 
of  Governor  of  Kansas  Territory  during  the 
latter  part  of  Gov.  Shannon’s  administration 
in  1856,  and  of  Gov.  Geary’s  administration 
from  September  9,  1856,  to  March  10,  1857, 
including  the  official  executive  minutes  kept 
by  Gov.  Geary.  These  documents  relate  to 
a considerable  portion  of  the  most  stirring 
period  of  Kansas  Territorial  history.  They 
have  been  carefully  and  industriously  gath- 
ered by  Secretary  Adams  from  Congres- 
sional documents  published  about  that 
period.  These  documents  have  hitherto 
lain  hidden  from  the  general  public,  and 
much  of  what  they  contain  will  be  found  to 
be  new  to  students  of  Kansas  history.  The 
book  has  an  alphabetical  index  of  sixty 
pages,  pointing  to  every  subject  and  almost 
every  name  contained  in  it;  also  a chrono- 
logical index  to  the  contents  of  the  public 
documents.  As  a book  of  historical  refer- 
ence, it  is  one  of  great  value,  and  reflects 
credit  on  the  Society  and  its  efficient  and  in- 
dustrious Secretary. 
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“The  Antiquities  of  the  State  of  Ohio: 
Full  and  Accurate  Descriptions  of  the 
Works  of  the  Mound-Builders;  Defensive 
and  Sacred  Inclosures,  Mounds,  Ceme- 
teries and  Tombs,  and  their  Contents,  Im- 
plements, Ornaments,  Sculptures,  etc.” 
By  Henry  A.  Shepherd.  Published  by 
Robert  Clarke  & Co.,  Cincinnati.  ($2.) 

Messrs.  Robert  Clarke  & Co.  are  doing  the 
world  at  large  a great  service  in  the  various 
archaeological  studies  that  are  issuing  from 
their  press.  “The  Antiquities  of  Tennes- 
see,” “ Fort  Ancient,”  “The  Mound-Build- 
ers,” and  others  in  the  same  direction  that 
might  be  mentioned,  are  followed  by  this 
later  work  upon  the  antiquities  of  Ohio. 
The  extensive  and  elaborate  remains  of  the 
mound-builders  in  Ohio  early  engaged  the 
attention  of  American  and  foreign  archaeolo- 
gists. In  1820  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society  issued  as  their  first  volume  Caleb  At- 
water’s “Antiquities  of  Ohio  and  the  West,” 
and  later,  in  1848,  the  Smithsonian  Institute 
issued  as  the  first  volume  of  its  “Contribu- 
tions to  Knowledge  ” the  fine  quarto  volume 
on  the  “Ancient  Monuments  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,”  by  Messrs.  Squier  and  Davis. 
These  works  treat  largely  of  the  pre-historic 
remains  of  Ohio;  but  since  their  time  more 
extensive  explorations  have  been  made,  re- 
sulting in  many  new  discoveries.  . More  ac- 
curate surveys  have  also  been  made  of  the 
principal  works.  The  author,  in  the  present 
work,  has  endeavored  to  embody  in  it  the 
results  of  all  these  recent  discoveries,  includ- 
ing extensive  original  surveys  and  explora- 
tions. He  has  critically  digested  much  of 
the  floating  information  that  has  been  dif- 
fused through  scores  of  works  on  American 
antiquities,  reports  of  scientific  societies, 
local  histories,  periodicals,  etc.,  and  thus 
presents  in  compact  form  an  amount  of 
archaeological  information  which  cannot 
readily  be  obtained  elsewhere.  The  illustra- 
tions have  been  especially  prepared  for  this 
work,  some  from  authentic  designs  already 


published,  and  others  from  original  plans 
and  drawings. 

“ European  Days  and  Ways.”  By  Alfred  E. 

Lee,  late  Consul-General,  U.  S.  A.  Pub- 
lished by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Gen.  Lee  made  excellent  use  of  his  time 
while  representing  our  government  on  the 
other  side  of  the  sea.  Not  only  did  he  fulfill 
his  official  duties  ably,  but  he  has  taught  us 
much  in  the  newspapers  and  magazines,  and 
now,  in  this  handsome  book,  of  the  things 
that  lie  in  the  old  countries  that  were  the  ob- 
ject of  his  careful  studies  and  observations. 
In  “European  Days  and  Ways”  we  have  a 
record  of  his  journeyings,  impressions,  and 
a wide  range  of  fact  that  he  has  collected  by 
personal  investigation  and  inquiry.  We  are 
carried  across  the  sea  into  Frankfort,  a 
“winsome  city”  (as  he  names  it),  told  of 
Grant’s  visit  there  in  his  famous  voyage 
around  the  world,  and  presented  with  an 
historical  and  philosophic  view  of  William  I. 
as  King  of  Prussia  and  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many. Then  come  various  studies  of  Ger- 
man social,  family  and  educational  life;  a 
glimpse  at  various  things  in  quaint  old  Hol- 
land; views  among  the  Austrian  Alps,  a 
tramp,  through  Tyrol;  the  Splugen,  the 
Lakes  and  St,  Gothard;  over  the  Eurca  to 
Meiringen;  the  Hasli-Scheideck,  the  Faul- 
horn  and  the  Schynige  Platte;  a run  through 
Sicily;  around  the  Sorrento  Peninsula;  Pom- 
peii and  Vesuvius;  from  Mayence  to  Madrid; 
Toledo  and  Cordova;  through  Andalusia; 
and  the  whole  quest  in  search  of  new  and 
strange  things,  ending  in  a scholarly  and 
critical  estimate  of  Bartolome  Esteban  Mu- 
rillo. The  illustrations  that  are  scattered 
profusely  through  the  work  are  of  a high 
order  of  merit  and  aid  the  reader  materially 
— among  them  being  various  views  of  the 
Niederwald  Monument,  the  Rhone  Glacier, 
the  Konigssee,  Dannecker’s  “Ariadne,” 
“Prince  Bismarck  in  1877,”  a Moorish  inte- 
rior, a modern  Moorish  type,  etc. 
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Those  who  know  the  keen  insight  and  ac- 
complished pen  of  Gen.  Lee,  know  from 
their  own  knowledge  that  this  is  not  a mere 
book  of  travels,  a moving  from  one  place  to 
another,  and  the  jotting  down  of  bits  of  in- 
formation and  personal  experiences  as  they 
occur.  He  observes  as  an  historian  and  a 
critic  of  history,  as  a man  who  has  had  wide 
experience  in  the  world  of  men  and  of  let- 
ters, and  can  therefore  see  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  national  life  and  above  the  barriers 
of  American  prejudice.  Some  passages  in 
his  book  rise  to  the  best  height  of  historical 
narration — his  description  of  the  Franco- 
German  war,  for  example.  He  has  made  an 
honest  endeavor  to  set  the  part  of  Europe 
over  which  he  has  traveled  before  the  eye  of 
those  who  shall  peruse  him,  in  such  form  as 
to  give  them  as  true  an  understanding  of 
conditions  and  men  as  a pen  can  give;  and 
he  has  succeeded  not  only  in  that,  but  in 
making  a book  of  unusual  interest  as  well. 

“ Tabular  Views  of  Universal  History:  A 
Series  of  Chronological  Tables,  Presenting 
in  Parallel  Columns  a Record  of  the  More 
Noteworthy  Events  in  the  History  of  the 
World,  from  the  Earliest  Times  down  to 
r890.”  Compiled  by  G.  P.  Putnam,  A.M.; 
and  continued  to  date  by  Lynds  E.  Jones. 
Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New 
York. 

We  have  here  the  political,  social,  and  re- 
ligious history  of  the  world  in  a nutshell- 
shown  not  only  in  chronological  lines,  but  in 
parallels  as  well.  The  work  so  industriously 
performed  by  Mr.  Putnam  has  been  carried 
forward  with  equal  care  and  labor  by  Mr. 
Jones,  clear  up  to  the  threshold  of  to-day. 
By  a glance  at  any  desired  year,  one  can  tell 
at  the  moment  what  of  interest  was  then 
transpiring  anywhere  in  all  the  lands  known 
to  man.  A thousand  great  facts  are  grouped 
together;  a thousand  things  now  obscure, 
but  full  of  fate  in  their  day,  are  found  with 
them.  The  work  is  one  of  value  in  the 


hands  of  anyone;  to  the  teacher  and  the  ear- 
nest pupil,  it  seems  almost  indispensable. 

“The  Two  Lost  Centuries  of  Britain.” 
By  William  H.  Babcock.  Published  by  the 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia. 
($r-25)- 

Mr.  Babcock  has  come  very  close  to  the  se- 
cret of  those  two  centuries  of  guess  and  tradi- 
tion, but  he  has  not  done  what  perhaps  no 
man  can  ever  do — gone  to  the  core,  and  un- 
locked the  treasure  house  of  Arthurian  lore. 
He  was  led  into  the  subject  as  other  men 
have  been  led  to  some  particular  line  of  in- 
vestigation. He  set  out,  for  his  own  purpo- 
ses, to  see  clearly  in  his  own  mind,  a part  of 
the  life  of  the  sixth  century  Britain.  Almost 
at  the  beginning,  he  found  that  this  implied 
much  more,  every  decade  hanging  to  the 
next  like  the  links  of  a chain.  One  problem 
led  to  another;  one  authority  pointed  to  an- 
other. His  notes  grew  into  a narrative, 
which  he  has  been  led  to  lay  before  the  world. 
Groping  in  the  dark,  he  has  been  compelled 
to  assume  some  things,  and  defends  him- 
self upon  ingenious  grounds.  “There  are 
those,”  he  declares,  “who  will  not  concede 
that  I am  writing  history,  because  I admit 
and  present  the  probable,  which  is  not  prove- 
able  in  any  strict  sense.  This  raises  the 
question  of  what  history  means.  If  it  be  a 
setting  forth  of  the  past  as  the  past  verily 
was,  there  the  aid  of  inference  and  analogy 
cannot  be  excluded.  A string  of  barren 
facts,  wTith  nothing  to  correlate,  illustrate  or 
explain  them,  would  be  really  as  misleading 
as  the  wildest  fiction.  By  the  aid  of  a reason- 
able and  regulated  imagination,  we  may  go 
right;  without  it,  we  are  certain  to  go  wrong.” 
This  latitude  certainly  must  be  allowed  to 
any  one  attempts  to  picture  that  dark  period 
following  the  withdrawal  of  Rome  from  the 
British  isles — the  long  period  ere  the  modern 
England  arose — the  period  to  which  belonged 
Hengist  and  Vortigern  : “the  saint  of  the 
Hallelujah  field,  the  beguiling  Rowena;  Vor- 
timer,  redoubtable  in  life  and  death;  Am- 
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brose,  Prince  of  the  Sanctuary;  Geraint,  the 
hero  of  Enid  and  of  Llongborth;  Arthurs  tri- 
umphing on  Mount  Baden.” 

No  one  can  follow  Mr.  Babcock’s  lines  of 
thought  without  being  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  he  has  come  close  to  the  mys- 
tery, and  has  suggested  much  of  proof  where 
absolute  proof  is  impossible.  He  writes  and 
thinks  like  a poet;  and  he  certainly  has  a po- 
etic theme. 

“ Henrik  Ibsen,  1828-1888.”  A Critical  Bio- 
graphy. By  Henrik  Jaeger.  From  the 
Norwegian,  by  William  Morton  Payne, 
translator  of  “ Sigurd  Slembe,”  Published 
by  A.  C.  McClurg  & Co.,  Chicago.  ($1.50). 

The  wide-spread  interest  recently  aroused 
among  all  English-speaking  people  in  the 
writings  of  Henrik  Ibsen,  has  caused  a wide 
demand  for  more  knowledge  of  the  man,  and 
this  work  appears  as  one  of  the  answers  to 
that  demand.  Mr.  Payne  had  for  some  time 
had  in  mind  the  special  preparation  of  a life 
of  the  great  Norwegian  author,  and  had  col- 
lected much  material  therefor,  when  this 
work  of  Jaeger  fell  into  his  hands.  A glance 
showed  him  its  exceptional  value,  and  he  ac- 
cordingly laid  aside  his  own  work  and  de- 
voted himself  to  translation.  While  not  in 
all  respects  what  it  might  have  been,  had  it 
been  especially  prepared  for  English  readers, 
Mr.  Payne  will  be  borne  out  by  the  facts 
when  he  says  that  “the  picture  presented  of 
the  subject  of  the  biography  is  clearly  out- 
lined and  well  proportioned,  his  methods 
and  aims  are  carefully  defined,  his  message 
is  distinctly  stated,  and  the  long  series  of  his 
works  made  the  subject  of  a broadly,  sympa- 
thetic analysis  and  criticism.”  The  author 
has  had  a thorough  personal  acquaintance 
with  his  subject,  and  can  be  depended  upon 
as  furnishing  a faithful  photograph  of  the 
great  Scandinavian,  while  the  translator  has 
rendered  valuable  aid  by  his  explanitory 
notes  here  and  there.  Four  portraits  of 
Ibsen  are  among  the  illustrations. 


“ The  Veto  Power  ; its  Origin,  Develop- 
ment and  Function  in  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  1879-1889.”  By  Edward 
Campbell  Mason,  A.  B.,  instructor  in  Poli- 
tical Economy.  Edited  by  Albert  Bush- 
nell  Hart  Ph,  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
History.  No.  1 in  Harvard  Historical 
Monographs.  Published  by  Ginn  & Co., 
Boston. 

The  object  of  this  monograph,  as  explained 
by  its  author,  was  to  trace  the  development 
and  operations  of  the  veto  power  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States — a work  which 
he  confesses  is  of  necessity  almost  wholly  the 
result  of  an  examination  of  the  sources,  as 
there  had  been  so  little  written  upon  the  sub- 
ject. The  basis  of  the  study  is  a list  of  the 
presidental  vetoes,  compiled  from  the  records 
of  Congress,  from  the  foundation  of  the  pre- 
sent form  of  government  in  1789,  to  the  end 
of  President  Cleveland’s  administration  in 
1889.  For  convenience,  they  have  been 
classified  according  to  subject,  and  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  these  classes  the  greater  part  of 
the  work  has  been  devoted.  Prefixed  to  this 
is  a brief  account  of  the  origin  in  English  and 
colonial  precedent  of  that  particular  form  of 
the  veto  power  which  is  found  in  the  United 
States;  also  a chapter  on  the  constitutional 
points  which  have  arisen  concerning  the  ope- 
rations of  the  veto  power,  and  one  on  the 
gradual  development  of  the  power  during  the 
first  century  of  our  national  government. 
The  subject  is  one  of  exceeding  interest,  the 
field  has  been  closely  searched,  and  the  re- 
sult is  a work  that  is  not  only  of  value  of  it- 
self, but  will  serve  to  call  attention  to  the 
exercise  of  this  immense  force  in  the  hands 
of  the  executive. 

“All  Around  the  Year.”  By  J.  Pauline 
Sunter.  Published  by  Lee  & Shepard,  Bos- 
ton. (50  cents). 

As  usual,  Lee  & Shepard  come  to  the  front 
with  some  of  the  finest  and  most  artistic  holi- 
day books  placed  upon  the  market.  Among 
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these  “ All  Around  the  Year  ” is  one  more  of 
the  annual  calendars  that  have  won  such 
general  favor  from  year  to  year.  In  addition 
to  the  calendar  for  each  month,  each  card 
contains  a charming  design  and  an  appropri- 
ate sentiment  in  delicate  tints  and  colors. 
The  designs  are  mostly  of  chubby  children 
in  various  scenes,  drawn  in  the  picturesque 
style  of  the  artist,  and  altogether,  it  is  the 
handsomest  and  most  delicate  calender  yet 
offered.  The  cards  are  tastily  tied  with 
white  silk  cord,  and  a chain  attached, rby. 
which  they  may  be  hung  on  the  wall  or  else- 
where, and  are  so  arranged  on  rings  that 
they  may  be  turned  over  like  the  leaves  of  a 
book  as  each  month  shall  be  needed  for 
reference. 

“ From  an  Old  Love  Letter.”  By  Irene  A. 
Jerome.  Published  by  Lee  & Shepard. 
Beautifully  printed  in  colors,  bound  in 
brown,  and  tied  with  silken  thread;  this  is 
yet  another  of  the  same  line  of  artistic  labor 
as  that  mentioned  above.  The  “Old  Love 
Letter  ” is  from  the  oldest  book  of  all,  each 
page  illuminated,  and  bordered  with  birds 
and  wreaths  and  flowers.'  The  first  page  is 
from  Thomas  A.  Kempis;  those  that  follow 
are  from  Holy  Writ. 

“ The  Tsar  and  His  People;  or,  Social  Life 
in  Russia.”  Illustrated.  By  the  Vicomte 
Eugene  Melchior  De  Vogue,  Theodore 
Child,  Clarence  Cook  and  Vassili  Verest- 
chagin.  Published  by  Harper  & Brothers, 
New  York. 

One  of  the  handsomest  books  of  the  year, 
as  to  print,  binding  and  illustrations — one  of 
the  modern  triumphs  of  the  printer’s  art— it 
is  also  one  of  the  notable  studies  of  a strange 
people,  and  of  a land  not  yet  well  penetrated 
and  hardly  understood  by  the  world  at  large. 
The  double-headed  black  eagle  and  the  im- 
perial crown  and  cross  supported  by,  it  rep- 
resent some  of  the  grandest  and  some  of  the 
meanest  things  in  the  history  of  the  world — 
some  noble,  achievements,  and  many  bloody 
and  cruel  deeds  that  may  well  make  civiliza- 


tion blush.  Of  the  dark  and  gloomy  side  we 
have  of  late  heard  considerable;  and  it  is 
now  a pleasure  to  turn  to  the  social  and  the 
home  life  of  this  great  people — to  something 
that  shows  us  that  Russia  is  not  altogether  a 
great  bloody  den  of  convicts,  tyrants,  Si- 
berian exiles,  the  whip  and  the  dungeon. 

The  Harpers  have  shown  their  usual  liter- 
ary skill  in  selecting  the  authors  whose  pens 
should  work  together  to  prepare  these  pic- 
tures of  Russian  social  life.  To  each  has 
been  assigned  something  in  the  line  of  his 
special  study — “Social  Life  in  Russia”  and 
“Through  the  Caucasus,”  to  De  Vogue; 
“ Palatial  Petersburg,”  “ The  Fair  of  Nijnii 
Novgorod,”  “ Holy  Moscow,”  “ The  Krem- 
lin and  Russian  Art,”  and  “Modern  Rus- 
sian Art,”  to  Theodore  Child;  “ Russian 
Bronzes,”  to  Clarence  Cook;  and  “ A Rus- 
sian Village,”  to  Vassili  Verestchagin.  These 
division  headings  serve  to  indicate  the  broad 
and  diversified  field  covered  by  the  wTork. 
Charming  pictures  of  life  in  the  palace,  upon 
the  streets,  in  the  homes  of  the  middle  classes, 
are  seen;  and  something  of  the  happiness  of 
life  may  also  be  found  among  those  who  sit 
at  the  lower  tables.  Because  there  are 
prisons  and  mines  .filled  with  cruelly-driven 
exiles  in  Russia,  that  is  no  reason  that  these 
pleasanter  scenes  should  not  be  presented. 
Those  who  come  across  the  sea  to  write  of 
America  recognize  that  we  have  something 
here  besides  Sing  Sing  and  Joliet.  The 
salon,  the  church,  the  market-place,  the 
home  circle,  the  gaming  rooms,  and  all  the 
countless  corners  of  daily  life  of  the  people 
have  been  entered,  and  the  result  is  a series 
of  graphic  views  that  set  Russia  before  the 
reader  with  almost  the  reality  of  actual  vis- 
ion. The  book  is  elaborately  illustrated.  Of 
one  marked  feature  of  the  book,  another  has 
well  said:  “ The  chapters  on  Russian  art  are 
well  worth  studying,  and  doubly  so  from  the 
fact  of  their  being  illustrated  with  the  same 
spirited  engravings  which  accompanied  their 
first  appearance  in  the  pages  of  Harper  s 
Magazine.  This  part  of  the  volume  has  an 
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additional  interest  as  being  a somewhat  novel 
feature  in  books  of  Russian  ‘ travel,  for  the 
majority  of  authors  who  have  entered  this 
field  of  late  have  been  uniformly  silent  re- 
specting the  artistic  side  of  Russia,  and  have 
dwelt  upon  the  art  of  the  kitchen  rather  than 
upon  that  of  the  studio,  doubtless  feeling 
themselves  better  qualified  to  criticise  soups 
and  sauces  than  pictures  and  statues.  The 
long  list  of  works  of  merit  produced  by  Rus- 
sian painters  and  sculptors  will  probably  be 
somewhat  of  a surprise  to  many  readers 
whose  conviction  upon  the  subject  has 
hitherto  been  that  of  an  English  librarian 
who,  when  applied  to  for  some  work  upon 
Russian  artists,  answered  with  a broad  stare 
of  amazement,  ‘ There  are  no  artists  in 
Russia.’  ” 

“ Summerland.”  Illustrated  from  the  origi- 
nal designs  of  Margaret  Mac  Donald  Put- 
nam. Engraved  on  wood  and  printed  un- 
der the  direction  of  George  F.  Andrew. 
Published  by  Lee  & Shepard,  Boston. 

The  face  of  nature  in  all  the  varying  moods 
of  summer,  is  shown  in  the  series  of  beauti- 
ful pictures  this  work  contains.  A hundred 
pages,  each  with  a picture  and  an  explani- 
tory  phrase  from  the  imagination  of  a poet, 
are  elegantly  bound  in  a volume,  nine  by 
twelve  inches  in  size,  with  covers  embossed 
in  green  and  gold,  and  paper  of  heavy  qual- 
ity and  choice  tint.  All  the  odd  nooks,  and 
calm  vales,  and  choice  flowers,  and  shaded 
hills  of  summerland  seem  to  have  been  ex- 
plored by  the  gifted  artist,  and  caught  at 
their  best.  Nothing  finer  in  the  way  of  holi- 
day books  has  been  put  upon  the  market; 
nothing  choicer  need  be  desired. 

“ The  Demagogue:  a Political  Novel.”  By 
Daniel  Ross  Locke,  author  of  “Hannah 
Jane,”  “ Swinging  Round  the  Circle,”  etc. 
Published  by  Lee  & Shepard,  Boston. 

($1.50). 

Mr.  Locke’s  shrewd  powers  of  observation 
and  his  acquaintance  with  the  social  life  and 
political  methods  of  northwestern  Ohio,  ad- 


ded to  his  literary  power,  have  enabled  him 
to  produce  a readable  story,  and  to  present 
certain  phases  of  life  that  are  familiar  to 
many,  but  are  seldom  used  by  the  novelist  or 
historian.  There  is  a story  running  through 
the  “ Demagogue  ” that  will  interest  of  itself; 
real  persons,  thinly  veiled,  enter  it;  and  the 
sharp  thrusts  at  the  politics  of  “the  war- 
times,” come  as  incidents  and  events  rather 
than  as  sermons  or  moralizing.  One  feels 
all  through  the  reading  that  Mr.  Locke  is  re- 
lating something  he  has  seen,  that  he  is  lift- 
ing the  veil  from  things  generally  hidden; 
and  the  reader  who  sees  this  book  only  and 
does  not  know  that  American  politics  are  not 
alway  corrupt,  will  gain  a bad  opinion  of 
our  national  ways — an  end  not  designed  by 
the  author,  who  is  only  striking  at  the  con- 
fessedly bad. 

“ A Real  Robinson  Cr-usoe;  Being  the  story 
of  the  Strange  yet  True  Experiences  of  a 
Company  of  Castaways  on  a Pacific 
Island.”  Edited  from  the  survivor’s  own 
narrative,  by  J.  A.  Wilkinson.  Published 
by  D.  Lothrop  Company,  Boston. 

A more  readable  book  of  its  kind  has  not 
been  furnished  for  a long  time.  “ Foul 
Play”  and  the  romances  of  Clark  Russell, 
are  discounted,  because  they  are  confessedly 
fiction,  while  no  one  can  read  this  without 
knowing  that  it  is  true.  The  circumstances 
under  which  it  has  been  given  to  the  world 
are  of  themselves  singularly  dramatic,  and 
the  story  itself  as  taken  down  by  Mr.  Wilkin- 
son from  the  lips  of  the  old  survivor  is  so  re- 
alistic, so  startling,  and  yet  withal  so  simple, 
that  the  reader  would  often  feel  inclined  to 
doubt  its  actualities,  were  it  not  for  the 
solemn  assurance  of  truth  that  goes  with  the 
tale.  It  is,  in  brief,  the  story  of  the  experi- 
ences of  a party  of  six  castaways — four  men 
and  two  women — on  a South  Pacific  island. 
Of  the  six,  five  were  simply  do-nothings;  one 
alone  had  brains,  cleverness,  ingenuity  and 
aptitude.  The  story  of  what  he  accomplished, 
with  only  an  axe  as  his  aid,  is  simply  marvel- 
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ous,  and  is  the  best  possible  commentary  on 
the  value  of  the  gospel  of  work.  That  the 
real  Robinson  Crusoe  out-did  the  Crusoe  of 
fiction  in  pluck,  determination,  persistence 
and  results,  few  readers  of  his  story  will  ques- 
tion, while  the  final  catastrophe  and  the  one 
upon  which  the  whole  story  of  remarkable 
experience  hinges,  leaves  the  reader  the 
wondering  yet  sympathizing  partizan  of  the 
poor  fellow,  who  after  all  his  toil  and  trials 
was  but  the  victim  of  circumstances.  The 
story  is  vouched  for  as  true  in  every  particu- 
lar, and  it  will  be  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
terest by  both  old  and  young. 


“ The  Question  of  Ships;  I.  The  Decay  of 
our  Ocean  Mercantile  Marine,  its  Causes 
and  Cure.”  By  David  A.  Wells.  II. 
“ Shipping  Subsidies  and  Bounties.”  By 
Captain  Codman.  No.  XLIV,  in  Questions 
of  the  Day.  Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons,  New  York. 

Two  thoughtful  and  timely  essays  by  men 
whose  names  will  carry  weight,  and  whose 
arguments  must  have  an  influence  upon  the 
settlement  of  some  questions  that  are  bound 
to  be  heard  about  somewhat  emphatically  in 
the  next  ten  years. 
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FOR  ALL  BENEATH  THE  ARCH  OF  HEAVEN. 


Ask  the  sun  for  whom  it  shines — 

For  whom  its  light  is  given; 

It  answers  with  its  golden  lines, 

“ For  all  beneath  the  arch  of  Heaven. " 

It  comes  in  rays  of  liquid  light 
To  castle,  cottage,  hut  and  heath; 

It  cheers  the  world  with  radiance  bright; 

Grows  flowers  for  beauteous  wreath. 

It  creeps  through  vines  and  foliage  rank; 

It  creeps  to  dungeons  deep  and  dank; 

It  falls  in  gleams  of  softened  light 
On  shrunken  faces,  wan  and  white; 

And  sunlight  glows  and  fills,  as  well, 

The  human  heart  as  prison  cell; 

And  blessings  flow  in  murmured  prayer 
That  in  this  good  they  have  a share. 

And  thus  the  rays  of  sunlight  fall, 

Shared  by  the  poor  as  shared  by  all; 

And  the  sun’s  bright  beams  are  given 
To  all  beneath  the  arch  of  Heaven. 

Ask  the  rains  for  whom  they  fall; 

They  answer  back,  “ We  come  for  all; 

The  refreshing  showers  are  given 
To  all  beneath  the  arch  of  Heaven.” 

Their  virtues  they  as  freely  pour 

On  plant  beside  the  cottage  door 

As  on  exotic’s  gaudy  flower 

That  blooms  beneath  the  sumptuous  bower. 

To  quench  the  thirst  their  drops  they  yield 

To  dying  men  on  battlefield, 

And  drench  with  water  from  the  skies 
The  sodden  wretch  who  helpless  lies; 

They  give  new  life  to  grass  and  grain; 


They  fill  with  streams  the  thirsty  plain — 

And  thus  the  rains  that  fall  are  given 
To  all  beneath  the  arch  of  Heaven. 

Ask  the  winds  for  whom  they  blow; 

They  answer  loud,  they  murmur  low, 

“ The  flowing  waves  of  air  are  given 
To  all  beneath  the  arch  of  Heaven.” 

They  fill  the  sails  of  every  land; 

They  roll  the  waves  on  every  strand. 

Now,  they  cool  the  laborer’s  brow 
And  fan  the  cheek  of  maiden,  now; 

They  roar  through  casements  old  and  grand; 
Now  whirl  and  rush  along  the  land; 

They  crush  the  oaks  and  clambering  vines; 
Now  whisper  softly  through  the  pines — 

And  thus  the  winds  that  blow  are  given 
To  all  beneath  the  arch  of  Heaven. 

Ask  the  rose  for  whom  it  blooms; 

And  sweetly  back  the  answer  comes, 

“ For  all  on  earth  my  bloom  is  given — 

To  all  beneath  the  arch  of  Heaven.” 

Adorns,  alike,  the  flowing  hair 
Of  haughty  queen  and  peasant  fair; 

Yields  fragrance  to  the  ragged  boor, 

And  to  the  gentle  yields  no  more; 

Wreaths  in  marble  halls  are  twined, 

And  cottage  walls  with  wreaths  are  lined;— 
The  beauty  and  the  fragrance  given 
To  all  beneath  the  arch  of  Heaven. 

* * * * * * # 
For  all— -the  sun’s  unceasing  glow; 

For  all  on  earth  the  winds  do  blow; 
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For  all — the  rain’s  refreshing  showers; 
For  all — the  blooming  of  the  flowers. 
The  rich  and  proud  of  haughty  mien 
Should  ponder  well  this  truth — 
God’s  goodness  is  as  clearly  seen 


By  those  of  low  as  lordly  birth; 

The  blessings  from  above  are  given 
To  all  beneath  the  arch  of  Heaven. 

H.  F.  V ALETTE. 


MY  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  OHIO.* 


With  shame  I confess  that  I was 
neither  born  great  nor  born  in  Ohio. 
My  father  was  a mill  operator  and 
mechanic  of  western  Massachusetts, 
with  a family  of  five  boys,  of  whom  I 
was  the  fourth.  In  1833,  when  I was 
seven,  the  Ohio  fever  broke  out  in  our 
neighborhood  and  took  off  a colony 
of  four  families,  ours  among  them. 
We  traveled  by  wagon  to  Troy,  N.Y., 
where  we  embarked  on  the  Erie 
Canal,  then  the  one  public  thorough- 
fare to  the  Great  West.  Arriving  at 
Buffalo,  after  a journey  of  two  weeks, 
we  took  a sailing  vessel  on  Lake 
Erie,  which  in  due  time  landed  us  in 
Cleveland.  Here  we  again  took  to 
water,  and  traveled  for  a hundred 
miles  or  so  on  the  Ohio  Canal,  along 
the  towpath  of  which,  a few  years 
later,  “Jim  Garfield”  drove  his  tan- 
dem team,  while  posing  for  the  Presi- 
dency. Arriving  at  Newark,  we  took 
the  little  five-mile  feeder  that  taps 

* The  above  entertaining  and  sprightly 
paper  was  read  before  the  Ohio  Society,  of 
New  York,  on  the  evening  of  May  12,  1890, 
by  Prof  S.  S.  Packard,  the  well-known  edu- 
cator. No  better  picture  of  the  life  of  a 
youth  in  the  early  west  has  ever  been  pres- 
ented. One  later  installment  will  follow 
this- 


Raccoon  Creek  at  Paige’s  woolen  fac- 
tory, and  landed  at  the  head  of  that 
estuary,  in  the  town  of  Granville, 
Licking  county,  as  near  the  geogra: 
phical  centre  of  the  State  as  it  is  easy 
to  measure.  The  entire  journey  was 
accomplished  in  a little  less  than  a 
month,  which,  for  *those  days,  was 
considered  fast  traveling. 

As  I now  think  Of  it,  it  does,  in- 
deed, seem  wonderful  that  a young 
man  like  myself  should  be  able  to  say 
that  he  can  remember  when  there  was 
not  a railroad  in  the  country,  when  a 
telegraph  line  was  not  dreamed  of, 
and  when  there  were  no  better  facili- 
ties for  getting  over  the  surface  of 
the  earth  than  were  at  the  disposal  of; 
Lot  when  he  wished  to  visit  his  uncle 
Abraham.  At  Schenectady,  on  this 
journey,  I remember  to  have  seen 
what  is  said  to  be  the  first  American 
passenger  railway — and  the  only  one 
then  in  existence — the  short  road 
leading  from  Schenectady  to  Albany. 

We  landed  literally  “ in  the  woods,” 
and  for  the  five  or  six  years  following 
I have  little  recollection  of  much  be- 
yond rude  log  cabins,  poor  fare  and 
hard  grubbing.  But  we  were  as  well 
fixed  as  our  neighbors,  which  was 
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some  comfort.  My  father,  though  an 
exceedingly  modest  and  undemon- 
strative man,  was  very  enterprising 
for  those  days,  and  being,  as  I have 
said,  a mechanic — a sort  of  jack-of- 
all-trades — he  soon  set  to  work  to 
build  a better  home.  He  dug  a hole 
in  the  ground  for  a cellar,  walled  it 
up  with  stones,  and  upon  the  walls 
erected  a frame  house,  to  supplant 
the  old  log  cabin.  This  was  near  the 
village  of  Fredonia,  six  miles  north  of 
Granville,  where  we  had  at  last  set- 
tled and  decided  to  build  our  home. 
We  were  proud  of  the  frame  house,  of 
course,  which  was  the  envy  of  our 
neighbors;  but  I have  still  the  kind- 
liest memories  of  the  rough  log  hut 
which  it  supplanted.  This  temporary 
shelter  was  built  of  unhewn  logs,  the 
crevices  chinked  up  and  daubed  with 
clay  mortar,  the  roof  being  covered 
with  split  clapboards,  held  on  by 
weight-poles.  The  fire-place  was  a 
wooden  structure,  projecting  outward 
from  the  house,  and  lined  on  the  in- 
side with  cobble-stones  laid  in  mor- 
tar. This  was  surmounted  by  a stick 
chimney,  also  laid  in  mortar.  In  the 
wide  fire-place  hung  an  iron  crane, 
and  upon  that,  hooks  and  trammels 
for  the  pots  and  kettles.  On  the 
hearth  were  large,  rude  andirons 
bracing  up  an  immense  back-log. 
Upon  the  andirons  was  the  forestick, 
and  between  this  and  the  back-log 
the  smaller  sticks  that  emitted  the 
blaze  and  helped  to  make  the  most 
cheering,  comfortable,  home-like  fire 
that  mortal  ever  saw  or  dreamed  of. 


The  regulation  log  cabin  of  which  I 
speak  had  two  rooms — one  the  living- 
room  below,  which  was  parlor,  din- 
ing-room, kitchen  and  bedroom  com- 
bined; the  other,  the  loft  above,  where 
the  boys  slept,  and  which  was  reached 
by  a ladder  running  through  a square 
hole  in  the  ceiling.  There  were  no 
guards  to  this  aperture,  and  I remem- 
ber once  pitching  down  the  trap  and 
coming  very  near  being  disabled  from 
writing  this  truthful  account.  The 
chamber  floor  was  of  loose  boards, 
not  very  snugly  matched,  and  the 
light  shining  up  through  the  cracks 
made  it  unnecessary  to  increase  the 
risk  from  fire  by  taking  a candle,  to 
bed.  And  it  was,  besides,  economic 
cal.  The  roof  clapboards,  also,  were 
wont  to  warp  out  of  position,  and 
many  a morning  have  I awakened 
from  a sound  sleep  with  a two-inch 
cover  of  snow  on  my  bed.  There  were 
no  stoves  in  those  days,  either,  for 
heating  or  cooking;  and  they  would 
have  been  quite  out  of  place.  What 
had  cooking-stoves  to  do  with  the 
toothsome  Johnnycake  or  “pone,” 
which,  after  having  been  affection- 
ately patted  with  the  mother’s  hand, 
was  laid  in  the  skillet  to  bake?"  How 
could  a cooking-stove  improve  upon 
the  light  and  flaky  biscuits  which 
came  steaming  out  of  the  “reflector.’.’ 
in  front  of  the  open  fire?  or  the  lus- 
cious pies  that  got  baked,  somehow, 
as  no  pies  are  baked  these  days:? 
Think  you  I can  be  made  to  feel  that 
modern  labor-saving  inventions,  o:f 
which  we  boast  so  much,  could  work 
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the  wonders  in  dough  and  buttermilk 
and  lard  that  were  wrought  for  the 
benefit  of  hungry  boys  in  those  pio- 
neer days  ? And  as  to  upholstered 
chairs  and  carpets,  if  they  were  in- 
vented before  that  era  I have  no 
knowledge  of  it  from  my  own  obser- 
vation. 

There  was  one  day  in  the  year 
when  perfection  was  reached  in  the 
culinary  art,  and  that  was  Thanks- 
giving Day — for  we  took  with  us  to 
the  west  this  relic  of  our  New  Eng- 
land life.  During  the  rest  of  the  year 
we  were  content  to  jog  along  under 
the  sustaining  qualities  of  “rye-and- 
indian  ” bread  and  Johnny  cake,  with 
an  occasional  lift  from  hot  biscuits 
and  buckwheat  cakes,  the  meat  end 
of  our  meals  being  usually  taken  from 
some  part  of  the  ubiquitious  hog;  but 
Thanksgiving  Day  lifted  us  far  above 
this  plebeian  fare.  And  the  Thanks- 
giving dinner  was  something  to  re- 
member for  the  whole  year.  I have 
read  in  modern  fiction  of  tables 
“groaning”  under  loads  of  delicious 
food.  It  was  not  the  tables  that 
groaned  on  the  Thanksgiving  Days 
of  which  I speak,  but  the  unrestrained 
boys  who  sat  at  them;  for  on  this  one 
day  of  the  year  no  boy  was  admon- 
ished not  to  “make  a pig  of  himself,” 
and  everybody  revelled  in  fat  things. 
First  and  foremost  was  the  roast  tur- 
key—not  baked,  remember,  but  roas- 
ted, as  all  turkeys  should  be,  by  being 
suspended  before  the  open  fire  and 
turned  and  basted  until  it  was  of  that 
delicate,  crisp  brown  that  betokened 


a finished  job  and  put  the  appetite 
on  edge.  After  the  turkey — shall  we 
mention  the  chicken  pie?  or  the  sweet 
boiled  ham,  cut  in  delicate  slices  ? or 
the  dish  of  baked  beans,  showing  the 
seamed  crest  of  a little  hillock  of  crisp 
pork— Boston  style,  before  the  style 
was  named  ? or  all  together,  just  as 
they  were  served  on  the  heaped-up 
plate,  which  held,  besides,  a generous 
serving  of  boiled  squash  and  potatoes 
and  onions  ? There  was  no  affecta- 
tion of  choosing.  Everybody  ate  what 
was  put  on  his  plate  and  passed  the 
plate  up  for  more — or,  what  was  more 
likely,  helped  himself.  There  was 
only  one  evidence  of  “ bad  manners  ” 
at  table,  and  that  was  to  leave  any- 
thing on  one’s  plate.  Food  must 
never  be  wasted,  and  the  stomach  had 
no  rights  that  anybody  was  bound  to 
respect.  The  substantial  part  of  the 
meal  was  supplemented  by — first,  an 
Indian  pudding,  and,  following,  fruit 
and  pound  cake,  and  at  least  four 
kinds  of  pie,  with  limitless  cider  to 
wash  it  all  down.  And  whoever  was 
able  to  sit  up  next  day  was  regaled 
on  the  “warmed  over”  delicacies, 
usually  considered  the  best  part  of  the 
Thanksgiving  feast. 

One  of  the  first  Ohio  events  which 
I now  recall  was  what  was  known  as 
the  “Great  Star  Shower”  of  1834. 
We  were  called  from  our  beds  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  to  witness  this 
grand  celestial  display;  and  it  was  as 
terrifying  as  it  was  beautiful.  The 
whole  heavens  seemed  ablaze,  and 
many  people  thought  the  Day  of 
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Judgment  had  come.  I had  no  doubt 
of  it.  It  was  my  first  distinct  relig- 
ious impression;  and  so  thoroughly 
did  it  impress  me  that  I took  to  read- 
ing the  Bible  with  a zest  that  aston- 
ished, if  it  did  not  alarm,  my  friends. 
Of  course,  I do  not  remember  a word 
that  I read;  but  I began  with  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis  and  ended  with 
the  last  chapter  of  Revelation,  never 
omitting  a day  from  my  task,  and 
coming  to  it  on  each  succeeding  day 
as  solemnly  and  devotedly  as  ever 
Catholic  zealot  approached  a shrine 
or  counted  the  beads  of  his  rosary. 
I may  have  been  a very  wicked  boy, 
but  from  this  time  I was  a religious 
boy,  having  full  faith  in  God  and  the 
devil,  anxious  to  placate  the  one  and 
escape  the  other.  My  father  was  not 
a pious  man,  in  any  professional  way, 
and  although  he  was  willing  that  his 
boys  should  be  good,  he  was  not  con- 
tent to  rely  wholly  upon  Bible-read- 
ing  to  do  the  work.  He  seemed  to 
feel  the  necessity,  at  times,  of  the 
corrective  influences  which  were  rife 
in  those  days.  I remember  distinctly 
the  first  copy  which  he  wrote  me,  and 
which  I felt  at  the  time — and  do  still 
— most  pointedly  expressed  his  con- 
victions as.  to  the  proper  way  of 
bringing  up  Ohio  boys.  This  is  the 
copy,  taken  from  the  Bible,  and,  so, 
authoritative: 

“ Foolishness  is  bound  up  in  the  heart 
of  a child , but  the  rod  of  correction  will 
drive  it  far  front  him." 

I remember  that  “ rod  of  correc- 
tion;” I ought  to  remember  it,  for  I 


cut  it  with  my  own  knife,  and  after 
having  tested  its  snug  qualities,  saw  it 
securely  placed  to  dry  and  toughen 
on  a couple  of  nails  driven  into  the 
wall  for  that  purpose.  The  “virtue 
of  gad  ” was  one  of  the  things  that 
went  without  saying  in  those  days. 
It  was  a sentiment  held  sacred  alike 
by  parents  and  teachers,  and  even 
ministers  enforced  the  lesson  from 
the  pulpit,  if  they  did  not  practice  it 
at  home.  The  thing  most  constantly 
impressed  upon  the  young  mind -was 
that  no  breach  of  law,  either  human 
or  divine,  could  escape  punishment. 
While  literal  fire  and  brimstone  gave 
the  only  adequate  conception  of  the 
punishment  which  awaits  the  sinful 
in  the  next  life,  the  beechen  gad  and 
the  ferule  were  not  only  the  insigna 
of  authority  on  earth,  but  the  main 
dependence  of  parents  and  teachers 
for  the  upholding  of  law,  the  enforce- 
ment of  morals,  and  the  -building  of 
character.  And  yet  if  one  should  con- 
clude from  this  that  the  parents  and 
teachers  and  ministers  of  that  day 
were  hard-hearted  and  cruel,  he  would 
make  a great  mistake.  Never  was 
there  a tenderer  or  more  humane  man 
than  my  father.  He  had  a heart  as 
soft  as  a woman’s,  and  a quick  appre- 
ciation of  all  that  was  good  and  kindly 
in  life  or  in  sentiment.  How  often 
have  I know  him  of  a winter  evening 
to  get  his  group  of  boys  around  the 
tallow  dip,  with  a blazing  fire  upon 
the  hearth,  and  read  the  last  new 
story  as  it  was  printed  in  Brother 
Jonathan,  a New  York  story  paper  of 
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that  day;  and  as  the  affecting  cli- 
maxes were  reached,  and  he  felt  the 
big  lump  coming  in  his  throat,  the 
tears  blinding  his  eyes,  and  his  voice 
becoming  unmanageable,  he  would 
turn  aside  to  cough,  taking  time  also 
to  snuff  the  candle  or  to  replace  a fal- 
len cinder,  while  his  rough  hand 
would  brush  away  the  teardrop  from 
his  averted  face.  It  was  here  that  we 
were  introduced  to  “ Boz  ” in  his  first 
serial  stories  of  “ Pickwick  ” and 
“Master  ‘Humphrey’s  Clock;”  here, 
that  our  young  minds  were  regaled 
with  Scott’s  Waverley  stories,  and  es- 
pecially with  that  wonderful  book, 
“ The  Scottish  Chiefs.”  Then,  after 
reading  would  come  the  nuts  and  cider, 
and  the  big  red  apples,  and  corn, 
parched  to  milky  whiteness  in  the 
skillet. 

It  was  my  father  who  Started  the 
village  library,  and  the  debating  so- 
ciety, where  were  discussed  such  im- 
minent questions  as  “ Which  is  the 
greaftest,  Anticipation  or  Participa- 
tion?” I remember  that  he  used  to 
write  out  his  speeches,  as  I am  forced 
to  this,  and  having  to  “anticipate” 
what  his  opponent  would  say,  thus 
proved  his  point  that  Anticipation 
was  greater  than  Participation.  I re- 
member also  that  he  always  had  the 
most  thrifty  onion  bed  in  the  neigh- 
borhood— and  the  cleanest  one — the 
fattest  hogs,  the  biggest  watermelons, 
and  the  first  ripe  corn.  The  neigh- 
bors used  to  wonder  where  he  got  his 
seed,  and  why  they  were  not  as  lucky. 
He  took  the  agricultural  papers,  and 


was  fond  of  experimenting.  He  was 
a great  bee-hunter,  too.  I recall  this 
with  peculiar  freshness,  for  it  gave  us 
lots  of  fun,  besides  the  honey.  To 
catch  a stra)'  bee  in  a box,  gave  him 
his  stomach  full  of  sweet,  mark  his 
wings  with  a deposite  of  chalk,  notice 
him  when  let  out,  circling  round  and 
round  as  he  mounted  higher  and 
higher,  until  he  struck  a “bee  line” 
for  home  was  a simple  experiment, 
and  generally  a successful  one.  After 
depositing  his  load  of  sweetness,  the 
deluded  victim  would  return  to  the 
same  place  for  more,  entering  the 
box  fearlessly — the  sliding  lid  would 
shut  him  in,  and  he  would  then  be 
carried  a proper  distance  in  the  direc- 
tion he  had  previously  gone,  and 
again  let  loose  and  watched  until  his 
course  was  ascertained.  And  thus  he 
was  steadily  and  surely  tracked  to  his 
home  in  the  hollow  tree — and  the  axe 
did  the  rest.  Not  only  did  the  woods 
furnish  us  with  nuts  and  honey,  but 
with  whatever  fresh  meat  we  had. 
Squirrels  and  raccoons  and  birds 
were  as  plentiful  as  blackberries,  and 
the  unerring  8o-gauge  rifle  did  the 
necessary  work  of  destruction.  And 
here,  it  was  my  father  who  took  the 
lead,  for  a better  rifle  shot  there  was 
not.  It  was  just  fun  to  see  him  pick 
a squirrel  from  the  topmost  bough  of 
a hundred-foot^  tree — never  wasting 
meat  by  missing  the  head,  and  put- 
ting too  much  value  on  powder  and 
lead  to  throw  away  a shot.  What 
squirrel  matches  we  used  to  have, 
too!  choosing  sides  for  a day’s  hunt, 
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to  end  with  a big  supper,  the  extra 
cost  to  be  paid  by  the  losing  party. 
The  big  table  was  set  on  the  barn  floor 
— the  girls  did  the  cooking,  and  after 
the  bones  were  thoroughly  picked, 
the  tables  were  removed,  and  the 
night  ended  with  games  of  forfeit,  in 
which  there  was  an  unlimited  amount 
of  indiscriminate  kissing.  There  was 
no  dancing,  for  it  was  thought  to  be 
wicked  to  dance,  or  to  play  cards — 
and  everybody  belonged  to  the 
church,  or  expected  to  join  at  the 
next  revival.  So,  instead  of  dancing 
we  had  the  moral  games  of  “ Puss  in 
the  Corner,”  “ Blind  Man’s  Buff,” 
“I’m  in  the  Well,”  “Copenhagen,” 
“ Snap  and  Catch  ’em,”  etc.,  all  end- 
ing-with  more  or  less  kissing,  each 
young  fellow  adroitly  maneuvering 
to  monopolize  his  own  sweetheart.  I 
often  pity  the  young  chaps  who  are 
raised  in  the  cultivated  city  society  of 
the  present  day.  It  seems  to  me  that 
they  have  no  fun  at  all.  It  is  all  so 
cut  and  dried,  so  exactly  measured  by 
rule  and  compass,  and  is  so  devoid  of 
spontaneity.  And  then,  the  apple- 
parings  and  husking  bees  in  the  fall, 
and  the  spelling  schools  in  the  win- 
ter, with  challenges  from  other  dis- 
tricts, and  return  bouts — champion 
against  champion.  Whatever  else  I 
may  have  failed  in,  I was  a “ boss  ” 
speller,  and  I have,  in  my  time,  spelled 
down  whole  counties — which  was 
fame  indeed.  There  was  as  much  ex- 
citement in  the  winter  spelling  bees 
as  there  is  these  duller  days  in  base 
ball  matches,  and  much  more  good 


in  them.  And  the  sleigh  rides,  with 
a dozen  girls  and  as  many  fellows 
packed  closely  in  a two-horse  sled, 
with  side-boards  to  keep  them  in,  and 
straw  for  seats.  It  was  just  as  much 
as  a young  chap  could  do  to  keep 
track  of  his  own  girl  in  this  pot  pouri 
of  fun.  But  no  harm  came  of  it,  for 
if  the  errant  arm  occasionally  got 
around  the  wrong  waist,  a smothered 
scream  on  the  part  of  the  girl,  and  a 
hurried  explanation  to  the  other  fel- 
low would  set  everything  right.  And 
then,  we  were  all  neighbors,  had 
grown  up  together  from  babies,  and 
didn’t  have  to  give  a certificate  of 
character  every  time  he  wanted  to 
speak  to  a pretty  girl. 

I may  be  mistaken,  but  I think  the 
schools  of  those  days  had  some  things 
worthy  of  admiration,  if  not  of  imita- 
tion. Three  months  of  winter  school 
under  a man  teacher,  and  six  months 
of  summer,  under  a woman,  was  the 
rule.  After  the  schoolmaster  had 
flogged  the  bully,  he  usually  had  a 
good  time.  In  school  he  was  master, 
and  enforced  his  rule  without  pro- 
test, with  gad  and  ferule;  but  before 
and  after  school,  and  during  recess, 
he  was  as  much  a boy  as  the  rest  of 
us,  taking  part  in  our  games  and 
joining  with  unaffected  zest  in  the 
ruff-skuff  of  our  primitive  athletics. 
The  competitive  sports  were  wrest- 
ling— “ back-hold  ” or  “ shoulder  and 
elbow” — jumping,  either  on  a level 
or  over  the  high  bar,  and  pitching 
quoits.  And  these  had  their  culmi- 
nating periods  at  house-raisings,  or 
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on  election  and  training  days.  On 
these  great  occasions  everybody 
turned  out,  and  ginger  bread  and 
hard  cider  held  sway.  The  only  time 
in  my  life  that  I was  ever  drunk,  was 
when  a boy  of  twelve  I got  too  much 
hard  cider  at  a raising. 

But  I was  speaking  of  schools.  The 
curriculum  of  the  district  school  was 
not  very  extensive,  but  it  was  severe, 
from  the  fact,  first,  that  every  teacher 
had  a personal  reputation  to  make 
for  thoroughness  and  discipline,  and 
next,  every  pupil  was  as  distinctly 
rated  for  his  proficiency  in  arithmetic 
and  grammar  as  for  his  skill  and 
prowess  in  competitive  athletics. 
Another  potent  fact  was  that  the  girls 
always  showed  a preference  for  the 
best  scholars.  The  dullards  were  the 
chaps  who  generally  got  the  mitten. 

But  the  teachers  of  those  days  had 
their  prejudices  and  their  shortcom- 
ings, as  do  the  teachers  of  these  days. 
During  my  early  boyhood  the  great 
slavery  agitation  came,  when  the 
communities  were  divided  as  they 
were  never  divided  by  either  politics 
or  religion.  It  was  in  these  days  that 
Garrison  was  mobbed  in  the  streets 
of  Boston,  and  Lovejoy  killed,  and 
his  printing  office  wrecked,  in  Illinois. 
In  the  county  of  Licking,  Sam  White, 
who  was  a budding  politician  and  ed- 
itor of  the  Newark  Gazette,  took 
strong  anti-slavery  ground,  and  up- 
held the  abolitionists.  My  father  was 
an  abolitionist,  though  not  a blatant 
one,  and  I echoed  his  sentiments  as 
fully  as  I knew  how  to  do.  The  kill- 


ing of  Lovejoy,  as  it  was  described  in 
the  papers  and  dwelt  upon  by  the 
orators,  filled  me  with  horror  and  in- 
dignation; and  when  “composition 
day  ” came,  I read  a most  violent,  as 
it  must  have  been  a forcible,  paper, 
stigmatizing  the  Illinois  mob  and  all 
who  sympathized  in  the  sentiment 
that  prompted  it,  as  murderers.  The 
teacher  was  what  we  called  an 
“anti” — the  short  for  anti-abolition- 
ist— and  my  composition  so  angered 
him  that  he  determined  to  make  me 
feel  it,  boy  as  I was.  The  next  time 
I was  caught  in  a misdemeanor  I was 
called  into  the  middle  of  the  floor  and 
made  to  take  off  my  coat  and  submit 
to  a severe  flogging  with  a raw  hide. 
It  precipitated  a crisis,  not  only  in  the 
school  but  in  the  neighborhood,  and  al- 
though the  teacher  stayed  out  his  term, 
the  remaining  days  were  not  happyy 
ones  to  him.  But  the  mob  spirit  was 
not  confined  to  Boston,  or  to  Illinois. 
It  was  in  the  air.  Even  in  our  quiet 
neighborhood,  abolition  speakers 
were  maltreated,  the  houses  in  which 
they  spoke  besieged,  windows  broken, 
and  all  sorts  of  depredations  commit- 
ted. The  favorite  mode  of  persecu- 
tion was  to  pelt  the  speakers,  as  well 
as  the  houses  in  which  they  spoke, 
with  rotten  eggs,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  traveling  abolition  orators 
were  covered  with  tar  and  feathers 
and  borne  out  of  the  neighborhood 
on  the  sharp  edge  of  a rail.  But  this 
only  helped  on  the  abolition  cause. 

School  teachers  of  the  male  variety 
used  to  vie  with  each  other  in  ingeni- 
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ous  methods  of  torture.  The  point 
was  not  so  much  to  inflict  bodily 
harm,  though  this  was  sometimes 
done,  but  more  to  humiliate  the  boy 
and  break  his  spirit.  In  the  opinion 
of  parents  and  teachers,  boys  were 
like  young  colts,  and  had  to  be  broken 
before  they  could  be  utilized  for  any 
good  purpose.  The  grit  of  a boy  was 
often  tested  by  making  him  hold  out 
his  hand  while  the  t-eacher  struck  it 
with  a ferule — a sort  of  hickory  pad- 
dle with  a long  handle,  the  “ business 
end  ” or  bowl  being  so  shaped  as  to 
fit  snugly  into  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
Many  a boy’s  hand  have  I seen 
bruised  and  blistered  by  this  instru- 
ment of  torture,  and  I myself  have 
not  escaped  it.  The  ghoulish  glee  with 
which  this  infernal  instrument  was 
sometimes  wielded  by  a stalwart 
teacher  begat  a stubborn  sentiment 
of  revenge  in  the  heart  of  the  unre- 
sisting victim,  who,  then  and  there, 
took  a mental  oath  that  he  would 
“get  square”  with  that  teacher  when 
he  got  big  enough.  And  I have 
known  such  oaths  kept  to  the  letter. 
Iremember  a funny  episode  wherein 
one  boy  saved  himself  from  this  in- 
fliction by  his  wit.  The  teacher’s 
name  was  Blodgett,  and  he  was  a 
minister.  The  boy,  as  will  be  seen, 
was  a poet.  When  summoned  to  the 
floor  and  commanded  to  hold  out  his 
hand,  he  did  so  with  promptness  but 
with  mock  solemnity,  and  said  in  a 
loud  tragic  voice: 

“ Here  I stand  before  Priest  Blodgett; 

If  he  strikes  at  me  I mean  to  dodge  it.” 


The  priest  didn’t  strike,  and  the 
boy  became  a hero. 

The  one  degrading  thing  which  I 
not  only  suffered  as  a scholar  but 
practiced  when  I became  a teacher, 
was  to  send  a boy  for  the  very  stick 
with  which  he  was  to  be  flogged. 
Sometimes  the  shrewder  lads  would 
cut  little  incisions  at  different  points 
which  made  the  gad  brittle.  A boy 
sent  out  by  me  did  worse  than  this. 
He  ran  awray,  and  I did  not  see  him 
again  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
This  was  in  1845.  In  the  year  1869  I 
was  sitting  in  my  office  in  Broadway, 
when  a middle-aged  man,  bald-headed 
and  poorly  clad,  and  with  a sort  of 
vagabondish  air,  approached  me, 
bearing  in  his  hand  a small  gnarly 
stick  which  he  used  as  a cane.  I arose 
to  meet  him  when  he  handed  me  the 
stick,  saying,  “ I have  been  a long 
time  getting  it,  but  here  it  is  at  last.” 
I looked  at  him  with  a puzzled  face, 
thinking  him  to  be  either  a crank  or 
a lunatic.  He  smiled  assuringly,  still 
holding  towards  me  the  stick.  “ I 
know  it  is  not  a very  good  one,”  he 
said,  “but  it  was  the  best  I could  do, 
and  if.  you  only  knew  the  trouble  I 
have  had  to  get  even  so  good  a one, 
you  w^ould  take  it  and  thank  me.  In 
order  to  secure  even  so  straight  a 
stick  as  this,  I have  traveled  all  over 
California.  Should  you  ever  visit 
that  country  and  undertake  to  cut  a 
cane  from  a Mansinita  bush,  you  will 
appreciate  what  I say.” 

I took  the  stick  and  thanked  the 
boy  for  his  fidelity  and  promptness— 
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but  he  escaped  the  flogging.  In  1871, 
I visited  California,  and  then  learned 
by  experiment,  how  difficult  it  was  to 
cut  a straight  stick  from  a Mansinita 
bush. 

One  of  my  latest  teachers,  whom  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  mention  fur- 
ther on,  was  a genius  in  his  methods 
of  punishment.  He  caught  a boy 
writing  a love  letter  one  day,  and 
made  him  stand  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor  and  read  it  aloud  to  the 
school,  while  he  looked  on  to  see 
that  no  word  was  missed,  and  that 
the  name  of  the  girl  was  duly  men- 
tioned. Then  he  sent  the  boy  across 
the  street  to  his  own  house  to  bring 
a pillow,  a clean  linen  rag  and  some 
'sugar.  He  tied  the  sugar  in  the  rag. 
laid  the  pillow  on  the  floor,  and  made 
the  boy  lie  on  it  and  suck  the  sugar 
teat;  the  only  inference  being  that 
babies  shouldn’t  write  love  letters. 
On  another  occasion  a few  of  us 
undertook  to  go  in  swimming  dur- 
ing recess.  The  creek  was  just  over 
a little  rise,  and  we  did  not  hear  the 
summoning  bell;  but  seeing  the 
other  boys  running  we  hurried  out, 
got  into  our  clothes  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  ran  to  the  school.  When 
we  came  in,  the  teacher  stood  behind 
the  door,  and  as  each  boy  entered  he 
was  neatly  tripped  up,  and  lay 
sprawling  on  the  floor.  When  we 
were  all  down,  the  teacher  got  his  lit- 
tle raw-hide  and  immediately  began 
to  whip  our  legs  in  the  most  vigorous 
'way.  “Naughty  legs,”  he  would  say, 
“ to  lead  such  good  boys  astray. 


Boys,  all  right;  legs,  bad.  Legs  must 
be  punished.”  And  legs  were  pun- 
ished; some  of  us  feeling  that  boys 
did  not  wholly  escape.  One  lesson 
which  I learned  from  this  eccentric 
and  true  man  has  followed  me  so  far 
in  life.  I was  the  successful  competi- 
tor for  a prize  in  speaking.  The  con- 
test came  off  at  the  annual  commence- 
ment, and  was  held  in  the  largest 
church  in  the  village.  More  than 
this,  my  best  girl  was  in  the  gallery. 
When  the  decision  was  rendered,  my 
heart  beat  so  that  it  seemed  to  me  it 
could  be  distinctly  heard  all  over  the 
house.  The  prize  was  a silver  dollar 
— more  money  than  I ever  owned — 
and  as  I walked  up  to  the  stage  to 
receive  it  there  was  conscious  pride 
in  my  step,  and,  I doubt  not,  a look 
of  exultation  in  my  face.  My  beloved 
teacher  made  the  presentation  speech, 
and  what  I most  remember,  beyond 
the  lovely  smile  of  the  girl  in  the  gal- 
lery, was  a solemn  admonition  against 
overweening  pride.  “ It  is  true,”  said 
the  speaker,  “ that  you  are  the  suc- 
cessful competitor  in  this  strife;  true 
that  you  have  fairly  won  the  prize 
which  I shall  give  you;  but  others 
have  made  the  effort  as  honestly  as 
you  have.  Some  of  them,  I do  not 
doubt,  are  quite  as  worthy,  if  judged 
by  their  work;  and  the  one  thing  I 
want  to  say  to  you  is,  don’t  imagine 
that  you  are  the  only  boy  in  the 
world.”  A good  deal  of  starch  was 
taken  out  of  me  by  this  speech,  and 
some  of  it  has  never  got  back- 

But  the  boys  had  various  ways  of 
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getting,  even  with  a teacher,  if  such  a 
thing  was  deemed  necessary;  and  one 
was  the  utterly  senseless  custom  of 
fastening  him  out  of  the  school-house 
on  Christmas  day.  Nobody  has  ever 
been  able  to  explain  why  any  teacher 
should  prefer  to  teach  on  Christmas, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that 
the  favor  of  a holiday  could  easily  be 
obtained  by  legitimate  means;  but  it 
came  to  be  an  unwritten  law  that  the 
scholars  should  demand  the  holiday, 
and  the  teacher  refuse.  Then  came 
the  contest  of  wit  and  force.  Ordina- 
rily, a few  of  the  more  courageous 
and  stalwart  boys  would  gain  en- 
trance to  the  school-house  on  the 
night  before  Christmas,  and  remain 
until  morning,  taking  pains  to  fasten 
the  -windows  and  doors  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  ingress  exceed- 
ingly difficult,  if  not  impossible,  with- 
out seriously  injuring  the  building. 
When  the  teachers  and  pupils  came 
at  the  usual  hour  in  the  morning,  they 
found  everything  shut  up  tight,  and 
a written  placard  on  the  door  ad- 
dressed to  the  teacher,  and  laying 
down  in  express  terms  the  conditions 
upon  which  he  would  be  permitted  to 
enter.  The  “ terms  ” were  generally 
such  as  no  brave  and  self-respecting 
gentleman  would  readily  accept,  and 
the  issue  came.  Sometimes  the  wit 
of  the  boys  was  overcome  by  the  wit 
of  the  teacher,  and  sometimes  the 
door  was  forced  open  by  pries  and  ex- 
temporized battering  rams — usually 
the  but  end  of  a ponderous  fence  rail, 
occasionally,  the  roof  would  be  scaled 


and  a board  placed  on  top-  of  the 
chimney  to  smoke  the  rascals  out. 
Parents  and  school  officers  generally 
kept  away,  and  let  the  boys  fight  -it 
out.  The  ordinary  result  was  a holi- 
day, in  which  everybody  joined. 

One  winter  we  were  served  by  a 
crank  from  Oberlin,  of  the  name  of 
Smith.  He  was  one  of  the  legitimate 
products  of  that  unique  and  renowned 
institution.  Not  only  was  he  an  abo- 
litionist of  the  most  pronounced  type, 
but  an  ascetic  in  all  ways,  offensive 
and  inoffensive.  He  wore  no  coat  col- 
lar nor  shirt  bosom — the  separate 
bosom  or  “ dickey  ” was  the  style  then 
---no  overcoat,  and,  as  I remember,  no 
vest.  His  coat  was  a long  surtout, 
buttoned  to  the  neck,  of  a Quaker 
cut,  and  made  of  gray  home-made 
“fulled”  cloth.  His  hair  was  not 
parted,  but  made  to  stand  on  end  like 
“quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine.” 
He  abjured  tea  and  coffee,  and  even 
sugar  and  butter;  and  as  to  liquor 
and  tobacco,  the  very  mention  of 
them  would  cause  him  to  turn  livid 
with  disgust.  He  took  the  world  in  a 
most  serious  fashion,  and  did  not 
seem  to  know  how  to  smile.  He  had 
scarcely  entered  upon  his  work  before 
he  began  to  inveigh  against  the  vices 
and  immoralities  of  the  day,  and  es- 
pecially against  the  use  of  tobacco  in 
any  form;  and  so  personal  and  offen- 
sive were  his  attacks  upon  the  filthy 
habit  of  chewing — which  at  that  time 
pervaded  the  male  contingent  of  most 
families — that  the  whole  school  took 
up  arms  against  him,  and  nearly  every 
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b°y,  young  and  old,  carried  his  little 
plug  of  “Cavendish”  or  “pigtail,” 
from  which  he  nibbled;  and  what 
some  of  us  younger  chaps  suffered  in 
overcoming  nausea  sufficiently  to 
“ spit  red  ” can  only  be  imagined.  But 
we  all  succeeded  at  last,  and  I doubt 
if  there  was  ever  a school  where  the 
habit  of  chewing  was  so  universal. 
The  boy  who  didn’t  carry  a little 
“ pigtail  ” in  his  pocket  to  offer  a 
friend,  was  deemed  poor  indeed.  The 
girls,  of  course,  didn’t  chew  tobacco, 
but  they  favored  the  boys  who  did, 
and  kept  up  their  end  fairly  by  chew- 
ing gum.  Anything  to  keep  the  jaws 
in  motion  and  annoy  the  Oberlin 
crank. 

In  the  years  of  1837-38  was  the 
great  silk  craze  of  the  country,  when 
everybody  expected  to  get  suddenly 
rich  at  raising  silk-worms  and  manu- 
facturing silk.  My  father  was  one  of 
the  first  victims  of  this  epidemic,  and 
he  it  was  who  introduced  into  our 
neighborhood  the  Morus-multicaulis 
mulberry  tree,  causing  acres  upon 


acres  to  be  planted  with  the  pestifer- 
ous shrub,  which  within  two  years 
after  had  to  be  grubbed  up  and  cast 
into  the  fire.  If  he  had  not  been  an 
inconveniently  honest  man,  he  might 
have  got  rich  out  of  this  speculation, 
and  sent  me  to  college;  but  when  he 
saw  how  the  thing  was  going,  he  was 
the  first  to  give  the  alarm,  lacking  the 
ordinary  prudence  to  sell  out  in  ad- 
vance. We  gave  two  or  three  years, 
however,  to  the  raising  of  mulberry 
trees  and  silk-worms  and  the  manu- 
facture of  silk^and  then  went  back 
to  onion  beds,  fat  hogs,  corn  and  po- 
tatoes. But  while  we  attended  to  silk 
we  did  it  thoroughly,  raised  our  own 
trees,  hatched  our  own  worms  and 
fed  them,  reeled  our  own  silk  from 
the  cocoons,  and  even  curled  up  the 
waste  cocoons  and  floss,  spun  it  into 
thread  like  wool  or  cotton,  wove  it 
into  cloth,  and  made  it  into  gar- 
ments. I,  myself,  have  been  entirely 
clad  in  a silk  suit  thus  evolved  out  of 
mulberry  leaves. 


S.  S.  Packard. 
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There  are  many  desirable  lands  in 
Kansas,  and  some  that  are  not  so  de- 
sirable. When  the  eastern  traveler 
who  is  searching  for  Kansas  land, 
reaches  some  places,  it  behooves  him 
to  have  pretty  well  fixed  in  mind  the 
precise  sections  he  hopes  to  call  his 
own;  or  the  conductor  who  takes  his 
ticket;  the  hackman  who  captures 
him  at  the  depot;  the  landlord  who 
corners  him  in  the  little  tavern;  or 
the  banker  who  changes  his  bill,  will 
endeavor  to  strike  up  a “ trade,”  or 
bestow  upon  him  for  a consideration 
some  wonderful  bargain  upon  which 
a thriving  town  is  warranted  to  grow 
immediately.  The  moment  I men- 
tioned “ land  purchase  ” in  the  town 
of  Toronto,  there  was  a unanimous 
movement  upon  part  of  the  adult  male 
population  to  be  hospitable  to  the 
stranger  within  the  gates,  and  so  many 
farms  w^ere  offered  before  the  end  of 
the  first  day,  that  a millionaire  could 
have  bought  himself  “land-poor” 
without  stirring  from  his  seat.  The 
peculiar  thing  was,  that  while  all 
were  willing  to  bargain,  few  were 
ready  to  come  out  with  a plump-down, 
cash  offer;  a condition  explained  by 
one  dealer:  “ Because  there  aint  much 
buying  and  selling  of  land  here  now 
— mostly  tradin’.”  When  I finally 
told  the  assembled  populace  that  I 


had  not  come  to  buy  but  merely  to 
inspect  a section  upon  which  I had 
been  given  an  option  in  the  east,  pub- 
lic interest  in  myself  and  mission  was 
gone,  and  I was  permitted  to  look  up 
a livery  stable  and  conduct  negotia- 
tions without  supervision  or  advice. 

Greenwood  county  seems  to  have 
felt  the  first  effect  of  one  of  nature’s 
great  dynamite  explosions  in  one  of 
those  days  before  America  was  dis- 
covered or  Kansas  City  settled,  as 
one  rocky  hill  succeeds  another  for 
miles  upon  miles,  as  one  drives  to  the 
southwest  from  Toronto.  Many  of 
them  are  covered  with  sufficient  soil 
to  reward  cultivation,  or  at  least  grow 
grass,  while  others  are  bald  and  bare, 
covered  with  boulders  and  slabs,  or 
broken  masses  of  rock,  good  for  noth- 
ing, now,  and  promising  little  in  the 
future.  The  good  land  lies  along  the 
water  courses,  and  the  farmer  who 
owns  fifty  acres  of  bottom  land  for 
his  corn  and  gardening,  with  a hun- 
dred or  two  back  into  the  hills  for 
hay  and  grazing,  is  in  a comfortable 
position,  sure  to  make  a living  and  to 
lay  away  a little  cash  for  taxes. 

The  eight  miles  between  Toronto 
and  my  “ option  ” were  made  in  com- 
parative comfort,  upon  a buckboard 
that  was  warranted  not  to  overturn 
even  though  one  wheel  held  firmly 
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aloft  upon  Kansas  “ hubs,”  while  the 
other  broke  through  and  fell  into  the 
bottomless  sloughs  of  Kansas  mud. 
The  darkness  of  the  day,  the  cold  and 
mud,  the  fierce  wind  that  blew  down 
from  the  northwest,  the  melancholy 
settlers  chopping  wood  before  uncom- 
fortable houses,  and  the  general  air  of 
mortgages  and  unpaid  interest  upon 
one-half  the  farms  along  the  way,  did 
not  impress  the  stranger  with  a glow- 
ng  sense  of  the  present  prosperity  or 
future  prospects  of  this  section  of  the 
west;  and  when  lie  had  passed  the 
lane  done  which  he  should  have  gone 
to  find  his  promised  possessions,  and 
crossed  a deep  swTale  and  come  up 
into  a yard  where  the  little  white- 
washed house  was  guarded  by  four 
dogs,  he  felt  that  there  were  draw- 
backs and  discouragements  even  in 
that  State  of  so  many  and  such  pro- 
didgous  “ booms.” 

The  dogs  brought  a man  to  the 
door,  who  looked  as  though  he  had 
not  seen  a traveler  that  way  for  many 
years.  “Know  where  Jo  Lattimer 
lives?  Of  course  I do.  Goin’  over 
to  buy  them  steers  of  Joe?  Now  I’ve 
got  a pair  of  two  year  olds — No? 
Maybe  goin’  to  buy  Joe’s  farm?  Now 
I’ve  got  a quarter-section  on  range 
six — No?  Aint  no  relation  of  Joe’s 
maybe?  No!  Well,  ’light  and  come 
in  and  git  warm.” 

I was  compelled  to  decline,  and 
being  provided  with  the  desired  in- 
formation sought  the  back  track  for  a 
mile  where  a little  brick  school  house 
stood  in  a moist  field,  with  cattle 


browsing  about  it,  and  no  sign  of 
smoke  from  the  small  chimney.  “Let 
down  a piece  of  the  wire  fence,  cut 
down  the  hill  to  the  right,  skirt  along 
the  creek  for  half  a mile,  and  then 
across  the  cornfield  to  a house,  and 
they’ll  tell  you  the  rest  of  the  way.” 
These  directions,  faithfully  followed, 
led  up  to  a small  house,  with  one 
chimney  and  two  doors,  before  which 
a half-grown  boy  was  lazily  chopping 
green  willow  logs  into  firewood.  He 
readily  dropped  his  axe,  to  point  out 
the  habitation  of  which  I was  in 
search,  and  explained  that  an  intri- 
cate series  of  further  “ keeping  ’long 
the  creek,”  “cutting  ’cross  the  lots,” 
and  “climbing  the  hills,”  would  be 
required;  and  this,  too,  across  lands 
which  the  land-agent’s  map  back  in 
the  east,  had  shown  to  be  full  of 
roads  laid  out  and  fenced  in,  with  vil- 
lages every  few  miles,  and  churches 
and  school  houses  at  every  four  cor- 
ners. When  you  go  land  hunting  in 
southern  Kansas  put  not  your  faith 
in  maps. 

The  home  of  Joseph  Lattimer  was 
reached  at  last.  It  was  small,  set 
upon  a slight  hill,  with  the  cow-yard 
on  one  side,  the  barn  on  another^  j 
and  the  chickens,  geese,  and  calves  in 
full  possession  of  the  enlarged  space 
directly  about  the  building.  The 
barn  was  of  logs,  and  covered  with 
a heavy  thatching  of  cornstalks  and 
hay.  The  cold  wind  swept  through 
it,  and  an  air  of  damp  chilliness  hung 
about  everything,  from  the  leaden 
sky  overhead,  to  the  odorous  mire 
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under  foot.  No,  not  about  every- 
thing, for  there  was  light,  and  the  fire 
of  unwonted  excitement,  in  the  eyes 
of  Johnny,  the  eight  year  old  heir  of 
the  house  of  Lattimer,  who  poured 
forth  a welcome  that  showed  his  in- 
born hospitality,  and  the  hunger  that 
isolated  country  people  have  for  a 
sight  of  strange  faces.  “ Dad  aint  at 
home!  He’s  gone  to  Toronto  for 
flour,  but  ma’s  here,  and  grandma. 
Hitch  to  the  iron  kittle — he  wont  bite, 
get  out  you — and  come  in.  Did  you 
want  to  see  dad?  Come  in,  an’  talk 
to  ma.” 

We  passed  into  a sloping  shed,  the 
dog  ahead,  the  boy  second,  and  a 
dozen  chickens  trying  to  crowd  their 
way  in  at  the  rear — where  heaps  of 
vegetables,  harness,  odds  and  ends, 
broken  buckets,  split  wood,  feeding 
pans,  feathers,  and  a conglomeration 
of  affairs  impossible  to  name,  crowded 
each  other  in  ten  by  seven  feet  of 
space.  Two  other  rooms  of  about  the 
same  size  comprised  the  entire  estab- 
lishment. In  one  the  stove,  cupboard 
chairs,  table,  cradle,  and  a bed,  jostled 
each  other  in  close  and  good-natured 
companionship;  while  in  the  other — 
that  “spare-room  ” which  no  Ameri- 
can housewife,  east  or  west,  could 
live  without — two  beds,  a crib,  table, 
and  stove,  grouped  close  upon  a neat 
rag-carpet,  gave  an  air  of  civilization 
to  these  bleak  and  far-away  wilds. 

“Come  right  in,”  said  a pale  and 
pleasant  faced  woman,  who  sat  with 
a sick  baby  in  her  lap.  The  air  was 
close,  but  warm,  as  was  the  welcome 


I received  at  the  hands  of  all,  from* 
grandmother  to  the  baby.  Then  my 
worst  fears  were  confirmed.  Afcw'ould 
not  be  home  until  dark.  To  see  him 
I must  wait,  and  no  man  not  born  in 
Greenwood  county  could  find  his  way 
back  to  Toronto  after  dark.  “If  you' 
want  to  wait,”  said  the  wife,  “ we  can 
keep  you  over  night.” 

“ But  wont  I be  trespassing  on  your 
hospitality?  ” said  the  stranger,  glanc- 
ing at  the  three  oeds  in  two  rooms,' 
and  mentally  figuring  that  there  were 
seven  members  of  the  family,  already 
revealed  to  his  knowledge. 

“ Not  at  all,”  was  the  response;  arid 
there  was  such  an  air  of  results  already 
figured  out,  with  a reserve  ability  to 
meet  unforseen  emergencies,  shad- 
owed forth  in  the  response,  that  I de- 
termined to  remain,  if  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  see  that  problem  of 
bed-room  solved. 

Lattimer  was  but  a grazing  tenant' 
of  the  adjoining  land  I had  come  to' 
see,  and  so  there  was  no  treachery  in 
tapping  the  sapling  of  knowledge 
when  the  parent-tree  could  not  be 
reached;  and  as  Johnny  and  I 
tramped  our  way  over  the  heaps  of 
rocks  and  through  the  frozen  grass,  I 
led  his  artless  tongue  into  the  paths 
of  revelation;  and  if  the  owner  of  that 
farm  back  in  New'  York  could  have 
heard  this  outpour  of  childish  inno- 
cence, he  would  have  seen  his  fond 
delusions  as  to  the  land  he  had  sent 
me  up  to  possess  fall  away,  one  by 
one,  until  there  was  little  but  his  tax 
assessment  and  title  left.  “ No,  there 
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ain’t  no  water  on  it.  This  corner 
touches  the  creek,  but,  you  see,  it’s  a 
bluff,  and  the  cattle  can’t  get  down 
it.  Oh,  yes!  there’s  a spring  up 
there;  but  it’s  dried  up  all  summer. 
We  got  a little  hay;  but  the  stones 
are  so  thick  you  can’t  mow  more  than 
a rod  square.  Dad  did  plant  some 
’tatoes  up  there,  but  it  was  so  dry 
they  wouldn’t  grow.  We  wouldn’t 
trade  our  forty  acres  down  on  the 
bottoms  for  all  these  hills  you  could 
tramp  over  in  a day.”  A prai- 
rie chicken  with  a broken  leg  here 
whirred  out  of  the  grass  ahead  of  us, 
and  Johnny’s  eloquence  was  hushed 
while  he  ran  in  pursuit.  He  went  a 
quarter  of  a mile,  but  he  captured  the 
fowl.  He  carried  it  carefully  home 
and  turned  it  loose  in  the  “ spare 
room,”  where  it  limped  under  a bed, 
and  was  still  there  when  I left  in  the 
morning.  Its  subsequent  fate  was  like 
that  of  the  late  Mr.  McG.,  as  Johnny 
afterwards  informed  me  by  letter:  “i 
had  my  prary  chicken  two  Weeks, 
and  he  lived  on  Cane  seeds  and 
plunged  in  a Pan  of  water  and 
drownded  himself  and  mama  gave 
him  to  the  cats.” 

When  all  the  secrets  of  the  land  had 
been  laid  bare,  we  returned  to  the 
house,  where  I was  permitted  to  hide 
between  the  wall  and  the  oven-door 
long  enough  to  transfer  a dry  pair  of 
hose  from  my  “grip”  to  my  feet,  and 
by  relays  of  exposure  drive  the  Kan- 
sas moisture  from  my  clothes.  A 
roaring  fire  was  soon  under  way  in 
the  next  room,  and  the  grandmother, 


the  baby,  three  other  children,  the 
chicken  and  I took  up  our  station 
there,  where  we  talked  of  land  and 
travel  and  back-country  incidents, 
while  the  sleet  beat  on  the  little  win- 
dows and  the  darkness  came  surely 
down.  The  dear  old  lady,  who  made 
her  blessings — few  as  they  seem  to 
have  been — outweigh  her  many  losses 
and  misfortunes,  was  as  valuable  a 
teacher  in  one  way  as  Johnny  had 
been  in  another;  for  she  had  lived  a 
long  life  of  toil  and  trouble,  only  to 
extract  the  good;  and,  in  her  humble 
way,  saw  only  blessings  in  all  that  had 
come.  To  her  the  house  was  not 
crowded,  the  winter  cold,  nor  the 
taxes  high. 

When  Farmer  Joseph  Lattimer 
came  home  through  the  mud  and  the 
darkness,  his  welcome  was  as  cordial 
as  had  been  that  of  his  wife  and 
mother.  With  him  came  a maiden 
sister  and  a little  niece;  and  as  I saw 
ten  persons  congregated  under  that 
humble  roof,  with  yet  but  three  beds, 
I became  personally  interested  in  the 
solution  of  this  problem  of  domestic 
economy,  and  wondered  if  Kansas 
etiquette  demanded  that  I should 
offer  to  take  a horse-blanket  and  go  to 
the  barn. 

“ It's  a good  thing  he  got  home  in 
time,”  exclaimed  the  wife,  “or  I don’t 
know  where  supper  would  have  come 
from.  There  wasn’t  a pound  of  flour 
in  the  house.”  But  with  the  flour  so 
laboriously  obtained  in  sixteen  miles 
of  muddy  toiling  to  Toronto  and 
home,  and  with  ham  and  coffee,  an 
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excellent  supper  was  obtained;  for 
the  “hot  biscuit”  holds  its  own  dy- 
speptic way  in  Kansas,  as  in  New 
England  and  the  South. 

“When  you  go  home,”  said  the 
mistress  of  the  house,  at  a later  hour 
in  the  evening,  “you  can  tell  your 
people  that  you  have  slept  three  in  a 
bed,  if  you  never  did  before.”  And 
this  is  the  simple  solution  of  the  per- 
plexing problem:  the  grandmother, 
mother  and  sick  baby  were  housed  in 
one  bed  in  the  spare  room ; the  maiden 
aunt,  the  thirteen-year-old  daughter 
and  the  niece  took  the  second  bed;  a 
younger  child  occupied  the  cradle  be- 
tween the  beds;  while  the  head  of  the 
house,  the  honest  but  loquacious 
Johnny  and  I were  relegated  to  the 
bed  in  the  kitchen.  With  that  cour- 
tesy that  is  proper  toward  a guest,  I 
was  offered  a place  in  the  middle,  but 
I firmly  declined,  and  spent  a cold  and 
somewhat  restless  night  upon  the 
back  rail. 

Breakfast  over,  I completed  my  in- 
vestigations about  the  land,  and  when 
ready  to  mount  the  “ buckboard  ” — 
which  was  now  nicely  coated  with  ice 
— asked  Mr.  Lattimer  what  my  bill 
was.  He  blushed  a little,  as  though 
loath  to  make  a matter  of  business  of 
what  was  rapidly  assuming  a phase  of 
personal  friendship  between  the  chil- 
dren and  myself;  but  when  I remin- 
ded him  that  I had  no  heart  to  go 
away  owing  him  for  two  meals,  one 
lodging  and  horse-feed,  he  stammered 
a little  as  he  said,  “ I don’t  know  what 
to  charge.  Seventy-five  cents  too 


much?”  I gave  him  a dollar  and  a 
half,  and  said,  “ It’s  worth  all  of  that 
to  me.  You  must  keep  it.”  And  here 
the  youthful  Johnny,  who  had  been 
watching  these  financial  transactions, 
open-mouthed,  rushed  into  the  house, 
crying,  “Great  gosh,  ma!  he’s  given 
dad  a dollar  and  a half!  ” When  the 
same  youngster,  a few  minutes  later, 
received  twenty-five  cents  in  silver 
for  his  aid  of  the  day  before,  he  made 
another  wild  break  for  the  house,  and 
as  I drove  away  there  came  following 
me,  down  in  the  hollow,  this  question: 
“ Ma,  ma!  how  many  nickels  is  this 
here  worth  ? ” 

This  experience  was  recorded  in 
January,  and  the  cold  had  become 
severe,  while  the  snow  was  steadily 
falling.  In  a drive  of  a mile  we  came 
to  a diverging  road,  where  stood  no 
remembered  mark  to  tell  whether  to 
turn  to  the  right  or  left.  The  nearest 
house  stood  a mile  away.  I said  to 
myself,  “This  intelligent  and  bony 
quadruped  of  Kansas  culture  and 
birth  doubtless  knowTs  his  road  home 
better  than  any  tenderfoot  from  the 
east;  ” and,  as  I had  heard  much  of 
the  intelligence  of  the  brute  creation, 
I dropped  the  lines  on  the  dashboard 
and  said,  “ Get  up!”  He  “got  up” 
with  alacrity,  and  turned  to  the  right 
with  such  determination  that  I said, 
“ He  is  surely  on  the  road  to  the  feed- 
box  at  home.”  But  if  he  was,  he  had 
chosen  a most  roundabout  way  to 
find  it.  In  half  an  hour  or  less  the 
fenced-in  and  clearly-defined  road  be- 
gan to  mix  itself  up  writh  a variety  of 
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trails  that  led  here  and  there  over  the 
hills,  and  were  already  1 ecoming  ob- 
scured under  the  fast-falling  snow. 
Here  was  a problem  of  some  impor- 
tance that  must  be  solved  by  some 
higher  authority  than  Kansas  horse- 
sense.  A small  building  was  in  sight 
upon  a hill  a mile  away.  No  other 
sign  of  human  habitation  or  presence 
was  anywhere  about,  except  an  occa- 
sional stretch  of  wire-fence  that  com- 
menced nowhere  and  ended  anywhere. 
We  made  our  way  over  the  hills,  re- 
gardless of  trails,  only  to  find  a dis- 
mantled hut,  doorless  and  tenantless, 
with  premature  abandonment  written 
all  over  its  cheap  pine  surface.  On 
other  hills  beyond  other  structures  of 
a like  character  could  be  seen — all 
empty,  as  I sadly  found  when  we  had 
reached  them.  Then  I understood,  as 
never  before,  a chapter  of  Kansas  his- 
tory that  my  host  had  told  on  the 
evening  previous.  All  over  this  corner 
of  the  State  are  farms,  or,  rather, 
claims,  that  had  been  staked  out,  a 


small  house  put  up  and  enough 
ground  broken  to  enable  the  settler 
to  prove  up,  get  a deed  and  then  put 
on  a mortgage;  and,  as  farming  could 
hardly  pay  on  these  hills,  the  holder 
of  the  mortgage  now  holds  the  land. 
It  is  used  for  grazing  purposes,  and 
some  time  may  have  a greater  value 
in  the  market  than  now. 

As  the  snow  fell  and  the  trail  of  my 
buckboard-wheels  grew  less  distinct, 
I awoke  to  a sense  of  the  danger  that 
might  befall  a lost  man  upon  these 
houseless  and  roadless  wastes,  and 
determined  to  play  hare-and-hounds 
over  the  old  trail,  and  by  its  aid  fin- 
ally reached  the  corner  where  Kansas 
equine  sagacity  had  proved  in  fault; 
and  by  some  questions  of  a suspicious 
woman — who  held  the  door  half  open 
and  kept  her  eyes  upon  the  dog-ken- 
nel — at  a lonely  farm-house  by  the 
way,  I finally  reached  Toronto  and  a 
good  fire. 

Seelye  A.  Willson. 
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FOUR  MORE  MEN  OF  TACOMA. 

MARSHALL  K.  SNELL. 


In  approaching  the  exceedingly 
pleasant  task  of  writing  a sketch  of 
Marshall  K.  Snell,  a brilliant  and  suc- 
cessful young  lawyer  of  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  the  author  of  this  has  been  af- 
fected with  a remarkable  trepidation 
which  he  has  never  felt  before  in  work 
of  this  character.  Mr.  Snell  is  a man 
of  such  tenderness  of  heart,  such 
modesty  as  to  his  own  worth  and  at- 
tainments, and  is  so  deserving  of  the 
strongest  tribute  that  could  come 
from  the  most  trenchant  pen,  this 
writer  has  felt  utterly  impotent  in  the 
premises. 

It  is  a comparatively  easy  thing  to 
do  to  write  of  the  deeds  of  heroes  of 
war  and  statecraft;  to  garland  with 
flowers  of  language  and  gild  with 
praise  and  panegyric  the  records  of 
those  who,  with  flashing  blade,  amid 
the  smoke  and  roar  and  dangers  of 
battle,  have  led  brave  columns  to 
glorious  victory;  to  dwell,  in  rosy 
prose  or  rhythmic  verse,  upon  the 
ringing  eloquence  of  thrilling  orators. 
But  who  can  write  worthily  of  a great 
heart  ? of  the  most  generous  impul- 
ses ? of  the  most  self-sacrificing  friend- 
ship and  fidelity  ? These  latter  are 
characteristic  of  Marshall  K.  Snell. 
He  is  one  of  God’s  noblemen  in  his 


generosity;  he  is  as  true  and  staunch 
as  Gibraltar’s  rock  in  his  fidelity;  he 
has  a heart  with  such  promptings 
that,  should  its  characteristics  largely 
prevail,  every  element  and  phase  of 
wrong  and  tyranny  would  set  a double 
guard  at  once,  and  yet  despair  of  liv- 
ing until  the  going  down  of  that 
day’s  sun.  There  is  a geniality  about 
the  man  that  is  tinted  with  a name- 
less and  barely  perceptible  touch  of 
melancholy  which  make  it  even  more 
beautiful  and  attractive.  Withal,  Mr. 
Snell  is  a strong  and  successful  law- 
yer and  a business  man  of  admirable 
acumen. 

Perhaps  the  almost  imperceptible 
touch  of  sadness  in  his  character  is  a 
result  of  the  romance  of  his  child- 
life,  a romance  that  is  sprinkled  with 
tears  and  that  trembles  with  the 
sweetest  human  sympathy.  Told  in 
so  many  plain  words,  it  is  this: 

Marshall  K.  Snell  was  born  at  Ot- 
tumwa, la.,  January  4th,  i860,  and  is 
the  son  of  Dr.  John  Marshall  King,  of 
the  city  named,  who,  as  a physician 
and  surgeon,  served  with  the  Elev- 
enth Iowa  Volunteers  during  the  war 
of  the  rebellion.  Having  acquitted 
himself  creditably,  and  being  danger- 
ously wounded,  Dr.  King  returned  to 
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his  wife  and  family  November  ist, 
1864,  and  died  three  days  thereafter. 
A few  days  later,  and  before  the  close 
of  the  month,  the  terrible  disease  of 
small-pox  broke  out,  and  the  mother 
and  other  members  of  the  King  fam- 
ily, excepting  Marshall,  were  laid  to 
rest  beside  the  veteran  father.  Dur- 
ing the  excitement  that  prevailed  at 
the  time,  Marshall  was  sent  to  the 
pest-house  and  afterwards  to  the  State 
Orphans’  Home,  at  Farmington,  la., 
where  he  remained  till  past  six  years 
of  age,  when  he  was  adopted  by  Wil- 
liam J.  Snell,  a farmer,  and  his  name 
changed  from  J.  Marshall  King  to 
Marshall  K.  Snell.  Mr.  Snell’s  boy- 
hood was  spent  on  a farm,  working  at 
various  kinds  of  farm  labor  during 
the  summer  months  and  attending 
school  during  the  winter;  and  many 
times,  after  working  in  the  hay  and 
harvest  field  all  day,  he  would  sit  up 
by  the  dim  light  and  study  his  books; 
and  by  untiring  perseverance  he  at- 
tained a good  common  schooling. 
When  eighteen  years  old  he  com- 
menced teaching  school  and  reading 
law;  afterwards  attended  and  gradu- 
ated from  the  Wisconsin  State  Uni- 
versity, in  1881;  was  admitted  to 
practice  law  the  same  year,  and  in 
July  took  up  his  residence  at  the  city 
of  Seymour,  Wis.,  where  he  practiced 
his  profession  until  1887.  At  this 
time,  hearing  favorable  reports  from 
Tacoma,  and  desiring  a milder  cli- 
mate, he  went  to  that  city.  On  Janu- 
ary 4th,  1882,  Mr.  Snell  was  married 
to  Jennie  R.,  the  daughter  of  William 


McDonah,  one  of  Wisconsin’s  most 
honorable  and  wealthy  Scotch  farm- 
ers, Jennie  being  a handsome  lady  of 
culture  with  quiet  and  sterling  quali- 
ties. 

As  the  issue  of  his  marriage,  there 
is  one  son,  William  Arthur,  who  is  a 
bright  and  manly  boy,  and  his  looks 
and  actions  cannot  be  mistaken  for 
any  other  than  the  son  of  Marshall 
K.  But  few  know  the  untiring  efforts 
of  Mr.  Snell  to  gain  the  rank  of  which 
he  may  well  be  proud;  and  the  little 
room  at  the  farm-house,  where  Mar- 
shall put  in  his  hours  after  his  long 
day’s  work  in  the  field  in  summer  and 
in  the  winter  evenings  lying  abed,  to 
save  wood,  studying  his  books;  cheap 
board  and  room  when  at  college — to- 
gether with  the  kind  words  of  cheer 
received  from  friends — are  all  proudly 
remembered  by  him. 

Mr.  Snell  inherits  the  strongest  pat- 
riotism; and  to  him  the  words  “Union 
veteran  ” are  synonymous  with  gal- 
lantry, devotion  to  country  and  the 
sacrifices  of  one  who  has  fought  and 
endured  dangers  and  hardships  for 
the  Republic  and  its  institutions,  all 
of  which  Marshall  K.  Snell  loves,  hon- 
ors and  reveres.  To  him  no  old  sol- 
dier, no  matter  how  much  he  may 
have  forgotten  himself,  is  ever  an  un- 
successful applicant  for  sympathy 
and  help.  Said  he  once  to  this  writer: 
“ When  I think  of  the  effect  the  late 
war  has  had  upon  me;  of  the  little 
monument  in  the  cemetery  at  Ottum- 
wa, every  side  thereof  bearing  an  in- 
scription referring  to  my  nearest  rela- 
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tives  by  a different  name;  my  name 
being  changed  without  my  knowledge 
or  consent,  I not  being  of  sufficient 
age  to  have  or  give  either;  of  those 
who  left  relatives,  friends  and  happy 
homes  and  all  that  was  near  and  dear 
to  them,  to  go  out  to  defend  the  coun- 
try and  the  right,  many  never  to  re- 
turn— and  none  returned  as  good  as 
when  they  departed — so  that  we,  who 
were  but  babes,  can  now  enjoy  a free 
government  and  all  the  many  benefits 
resulting  from  that  terrible  rebellion, 
a lack  of  kindness  to  the  veteran  seems 
to  me  monstrous  ingratitude. 

“To  know  a man  served  his  coun- 
try on  the  right  side  with  honor  is 
sufficient  recommend  to  me,  and 
the  word  ‘veteran  ’ is  glorious  to  me. 
If  one  with  such  a title,  rightfully  ob- 
tained, walks  high  in  life,  I will  adore 
him;  but  he  cannot  drop  so  low  that 
I will  not  respect  him.  I will  never 
look  on  and  see  him  wronged  because 
he  is  a poor  unfortunate,  or  see  him 
hungry  or  cold  because  he  has  no 
money.  I will  defend  him,  for  he  as- 
sisted in  defending  me;  I will  give 
him  aid,  because  I appreciate  the  good 
he  has  done;  I will  share  my  bed 
with  him,  for  while  he  was  enduring 
and  suffering  the  hardships  of  the 
battlefield  and  prison,  I was  protected 
as  a child  of  the  republic  and  rocked 
in  a downy  cradle  by  mother,  the  wife 
of  a Union  soldier. 

“I  am  willing  and  ready,  if  my 
country  should  demand,  to  take  a 
position  in  the  battlefield  to  protect 
it.” 


As  an  earnest  of  the  last  expressed 
idea  in  what  Mr.  Snell  has  said  here, 
it  may  not  be  out  of  the  way  to  note 
the  fact  that,  though  a busy,  wealthy 
and  successful  lawyer,  he  is  an  active 
member  of  the  Washington  National 
Guard,  and  a sergeant  in  a cavalry 
command  connected  therewith. 

As  a lawyer  in  the  civil  practice, 
Mr.  Snell  represents  a number  of  the 
best  corporations  of  Tacoma,  and  his 
practice  extends  to  the  adjoining 
counties.  On  the  court  dockets  he 
represents  cases  involving  sums  from 
$2.50  up  to  $250,000;  and  his  clients, 
who  are  legion,  have  all  faith  in  him 
for  his  integrity,  ability  and  faithful 
guardianship  of  their  legal  interests. 

Illustrative  of  Mr.  Snell’s  success  as 
an  advocate  in  criminal  cases,  the  fact 
is  noted  that,  young  as  he  is,  he  has 
successfully  defended  and  thereby  ob- 
tained the  acquittal  of  five  men 
charged  with  murder  in  the  first  de- 
gree; and  of  nearly  two  hundred  per- 
sons charged  with  ' different  crimes 
whom  he  has  defended,  all  but  six 
have  been  acquitted. 

Mr.  Snell  has,  by  careful  attention 
to  business  and  by  dint  of  becoming 
economy  and  commendable  enter- 
prise, acquired  property  to  an  extent 
that  he  is  ranked  among  the  wealthy 
men  of  Tacoma,  and  in  his  possession 
is  a rich  law  library  which  is  not  sec- 
ond to  any  private  collection  of  the 
kind  in  the  State  of  Washington. 

^/Vhile  not  a politician,  and  refusing 
to  be  a candidate  for  office — though 
solicited  to  accept  nominations  for 
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high  places  of  honor  and  trust — Mr. 
Snell  is  a zealous  and  conscientious 
Republican.  As  a citizen  and  neigh- 
bor, Marshall  K.  Snell  enjoys  the  con- 
fidence and  esteem  of  a host  of  people; 
and  while  he  cherishes  the  friendship 


of  the  humblest  among  the  worthy, 
he  is  also  the  associate  and  peer  of 
the  most  prosperous  and  exalted  of 
his  fellow-citizens. 

Will  L.  Visscher. 


HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  BAKER. 


Rarely  does  success  reward  the 
personal  efforts  of  a man  in  his  busi- 
ness career  much  before  the  meridian 
of  life;  then  only  as  the  result  of  a 
well  defined  purpose  in  the  outset.  A 
young  man  who  improved  the  oppor- 
tunities offered  or  obtained  to  culti- 
vate his  natural  gifts  in  early  boy- 
hood, and  starts  out  in  life  with 
definite  aims  to  obtain  success  and 
through  manly  methods,  pursues  his 
vocation  with  perseverance,  is  sure  to 
obtain  it.  One  who  has  thus  realized 
his  aims  in  life  before  the  close  of 
young  manhood  affords  an  example 
worthy  the  emulation  of  others. 

Such  an  example  is  found  in  the 
career  of  John  Sherman  Baker,  who 
started  early  in  life  without  aid  other 
than  his  education.  Being  a descend- 
ant of  sturdy  Puritan  ancestors  of 
New  England,  he  had  the  inherent 
gifts  to  struggle  with  the  battle  of 
life.  His  father,  Asahel  M.  Baker, 
born  at  Norfolk,  O.,  in  1828,  was  a 
descendant  of  a family  who  mtoved 
westward  from  Massachusetts  soon 
after  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  His 


mother,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Martha  P.  Sprague,  born  at  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  in  1835,  was  also  of  Puritan 
descent,  and  was  a sister  of  General 
John  W.  Sprague,  of  Tacoma,  who 
served  through  the  late  civil  war,  and 
was  later  prominently  identified  with 
the  early  railroad  enterprises  of 
Washington. 

John  S.,  the  third  son,  is  a native 
of  Cleveland,  O.,  born  November  21, 
1861.  At  the  age  of  five  years  he  re- 
moved with  his  parents,  to  Chicago, 
111.,  where  he  received  a common 
school  training  followed  by  a year’s 
course  in  a high  school.  At  the  age 
of  fifteen  years  he  began  the  actuali- 
ties of  life  for  himself,  engaging  with 
a firm  of  Chicago  board  of  trade  bro- 
kers, with  whom  he  remained  four 
years;  first,  as  office  boy,  then  clerk, 
and  bookkeeper.  This  service  gave 
him  an  insight  into  the  keen  side  of 
business,  which  was  an  aid  to  him  in 
after  years. 

Not  being  of  robust  health,  and  be- 
lieving that  a change  of  climate  would 
be  beneficial,  Mr.  Baker  at  the  age  of 
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about  twenty  years,  in  1881,  deter- 
mined to  emigrate  to  the  Pacific 
coast,  Tacoma  being  the  objective 
point,  where  his  uncle,  General 
Sprague,  was  engaged  in  railroad 
business.  Arriving  here  that  year, 
he  found  a village  of  only  about 
1,000  people  planted  in  a wilderness. 
Something  less  than  two  hundred 
dollars  comprising  his  worldly  wealth, 
he  found  employment,  first  as  a clerk 
in  the  office  of  the  station  agent  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  in 
which  he  remained  until  the  spring 
of  1882,  when,  finding  that  he  needed 
active  outdoor  employment,  he  joined 
a surveying  corps  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad. 

Mr.  Baker’s  first  business  venture 
for  himself  was  the  grocery  trade  at 
Carbonado,  a coal  mining  town, 
thirty  miles  from  Tacoma,  in  the  fall 
of  1882.  In  this  he  was  successful, 
and  he  soon  sold  his  interest  and  pur- 
chased a small  grocery  establishment 
in  Tacoma,  which  he  carried  on  with 
marked  success,  growing  from  a 
small  retail  business  to  quite  an  ex- 
tensive wholesale  trade  throughout 
the  State.  In  this  he  continued  until 
1888,  when  he  sold  the  business  and 
entered  the  Tacoma  Grocery  Com- 
pany, an  extensive  jobbing  house 
then  being  established,  as  treasurer; 
but  has  taken  but  little  active  part  in 
the  management,  as  other  interests 
require  his  personal  attention. 

From  the  first,  Mr.  Baker  has  been 
inspired  with  the  belief  that  Tacoma 
would  become  a large  city,  and  was 


thus  encouraged  to  invest  all  his  ac- 
cumulations that  he  could  spare  from 
his  legitimate  business,  in  real  estate, 
to  which  he  has  continued  to  give 
much  attention.  Within  the  past  two 
years  he  has  improved  several  of  his 
holdings  in  Tacoma,  by  the  construc- 
tion of  stone  and  brick  business 
blocks  thereon,  some  of  which  vie 
with  the  finest  and  largest  in  the 
city. 

Appreciating  the  advantages  that 
well  directed  aid  brings  to  a young 
man  starting  in  business  without 
means,  through  his  own  experience, 
Mr.  Baker,  since  his  success  in  the 
accumulation  of  wealth,  has  not  only 
extended  financial  aid  to  various  en- 
terprises tending  to  build  up  the  city, 
but  has  also  extended  substantial  aid 
to  struggling  individuals,  young  men, 
to  start  in  business,  for  whom  his 
sympathy  was  awakened  through  the 
recollection  of  his  own  struggles. 
He  says  he  owes  much  of  his  success 
in  business  to  the  kind  aid  extended 
by  his  uncle,  General  Sprague,  who 
loaned  him  the  money  needed  for  his 
first  business  venture. 

Aside  from  his  extensive  individual 
affairs,  Mr.  Baker  is  a director  in  the 
National  Bank  of  Commerce;  the  Fi- 
delity Trust  Company;  and  the  The- 
ater Company;  and  isa  stockholder  in 
other  banks  and  corporate  enterprises 
of  Tacoma. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Baker  has  always 
been  a Republican,  and  taken  an  in- 
terest in  political  affairs.  The  first 
office  he  ever  held  was  that  of  State 
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Senator,  elected  to  the  first  legisla- 
ture of  the  new  State  of  Washington, 
in  1889,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven 
years,  in  which  he  served  with  credit. 
In  1890  he  was  solicited  to  become 
the  Republican  candidate  for  mayor 
of  Tacoma,  but  his  legislative  and 
private  affairs  precluded  him  from 
entertaining  the  proposition. 

Mr.  Baker  was  married  in  May, 
1887,  to  Miss  Laura  A.,  daughter  of 
Captain  J.  C.  Ainsworth,  a prominent 
and  wealthy  citizen  of  Oakland,  Cal., 
who  was  a pioneer  of  Oregon,  and 
the  projector  of  the  Oregon  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  now  known  as 
the  Oregon  Railway  & Navigation 
Company. 

John  Sherman  Baker,  named  in 
honor  of  Senator  John  Sherman,  of 


Ohio,  is  a gentleman  of  pleasant  ad- 
dress, though  reserved  in  manner,  yet 
social  with  acquaintances;  shrewd 
and  zealous  in  business;  generous 
and  charitable  in  commendable  ob- 
jects, and  a worthy  and  esteemed  citi- 
zen. But  few  young  men  of  his  years 
have  achieved  greater  success  through 
their  own  efforts;  and  this  through 
definite  aims,  perseverence  and  hon- 
orable, manly  methods.  His  career 
should  be  an  incentive  to  other  young 
men  who  start  in  life  without  patri- 
mony. His  home  in  Tacoma  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  State, 
and  is  superbly  situated,  command- 
ing a grand  view  of  the  waters  of 
Puget  Sound  and  the  snow-capped 
mountains  of  the  Cascade  range. 

C.  W.  Hobart. 
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GEORGE  WASHINGTON  TRAVER. 


The  question  is  sometimes  asked, 
Which  is  the  best  for  the  welfare  and 
success  of  a young  man  when  he  goes 
out  into  the  world  for  himself — the 
gift  of  money  or  schooling  in  the 
practical  affairs  of  life  and  in  habits 
of  industry,  perseverance  and  honor- 
able methods  ? Money  is  good  when 
properly  used;  but  its  application  in 
the  business  and  social  affairs  of  life 
seldom  secures  lasting  benefits,  unless 
one  has  some  knowledge  of  its  value, 
the  efforts  required  for  its  accumula- 
tion and  of  social  economy.  These 
are  acquired  through  practical  train- 
ing in  early  life.  Wealth  acquired  by 
gift,  without  knowledge  as  to  how  it 
is  accumulated,  is,  to  most  young 
men,  a fleeting  show  to  their  illusion 
given;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
acquired  by  the  young  man  who  goes 
out  into  the  world  for  himself,  with  a 
fair  practical  schooling  in  the  ways 
and  means  of  an  industrious  life,  usu- 
ally comes  to  stay,  or,  at  least  he 
knows  its  value  and  how  it  was  ac- 
quired. 

Man  was  born  to  toil — to  “ learn  to 
labor  and  to  wait;”  hence,  all  perma- 
nent business  success  in  life  is  secured 
through  such  ways  and  means.  It 
was  thus  that  George  W.  Traver  be- 
gan life  in  his  native  town  of  Scho- 
dack,  N.  Y.  Born  April  ioth,  1839, 
and  reared  on  a farm;  receiving  the 


advantages  of  a common  school  and 
academic  education  until  sixteen 
years  old,  at  which  age  he  began  to 
win  his  own  bread  by  teaching  a 
common  and  in  a graded  school  for 
five  years — first  near  his  native  home 
and  subsequently  in  neighboring  lo- 
calities. 

His  father,  Miles  Traver,  and  his 
mother  (whose  maiden  name  was 
Cornelia  DuBois)  resided  on  a farm 
in  the  town  of  Schodack,  where  ten 
children  were  reared,  of  whom  George 
was  the  sixth. 

In  1859,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two 
years,  with  the  accumulations  of  his 
school  teaching,  Mr.  Traver,  with  two 
brothers,  emigrated  to  California, 
where  he  taught  school  a few  months 
in  Alemeda,  and  subsequently,  for  a 
similar  period,  at  Clayton,  which 
closed  his  school-teaching  work— 
which  he  had  pursued  for  nearly 
seven  years. 

About  1863,  for  a more  active  busi- 
ness, he,  with  his  brother,  traveled 
until  1867  as  the  representatives  of 
the  publishing  houses  of  Moore,  Wil- 
stach  & Baldwin,  of  Cincinnati,  O.; 
of  Mitchell,  atlas  publisher,  Philadel- 
phia, and  other  prominent  publishing 
houses,  for  the  Pacific  coast.  This 
work  took  Mr.  Traver  quite  exten- 
sively through  California,  Oregon, 
Washington,  Idaho,  Montana  and 
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Utah,  establishing  agencies  for  the 
houses  represented. 

In  1867  Mr.  Traver  came  to  Port- 
land, Ore.,  where  he  represented  a 
leading  sewing-machine  company  as 
its  general  agent  until  1878,  when  he 
returned  to  California  and  purchased 
property  at  Alemeda,  upon  which  he 
built  a fine  home,  which  he  occupied 
for  six  years,  during  which  time  he 
was  engaged  as  general  traveling 
agent  of  a leading  life  insurance 
company.  His  Alemeda  home  was 
known  as  “Sunny  Cove  Beach,”  and 
was  used  as  a summer  resort. 

In  1883  Mr.  Traver  was  attracted 
to  Tacoma,  where  he  has  resided  to 
the  present  time,  engaged  in  the  real 
estate  business. 

In  1889  Mr.  Traver  was  appointed 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
a commissioner  to  take  the  testimony 
in  the  matter  of  charges  of  official  ir- 
regularity against  Mr.  Eels,  agent  of 
the  Puyallup  Indians.  He  is  a Bap- 
tist in  religious  belief;  and  is  a Re- 


publican, though  not  active  in  poli- 
tics. 

Mr.  Traver  was  married  at  Port- 
land, Ore.,  in  March,  1873,  to  Miss 
Emma  S.,  daughter  of  Presley  and 
Sarah  Squires,  of  Covington,  Ky.  He 
now  resides  at  “ Oak  Grove,”  his 
beautiful  suburban  home  of  three 
acres,  three  miles  south-west  of  Ta- 
coma, which  he  made  for  occupancy, 
where  he  is  surrounded  by  his  pleas- 
ant family  of  wife  and  two  children, 
a girl  aged  fourteen  and  a boy  aged 
eleven  years. 

Thus  has  been  George  W.  Traver’s 
industrious  and  honorable  career, 
from  boyhood  to  the  beginning  of 
the  afternoon  of  life,  during  which, 
without  aid,  he  has  accumulated  an 
ample  competency,  and  commands 
the  respect  of  his  fellow-men.  His 
career  illustrates  what  a young  man 
can  accomplish,  through  industry  and 
honorable  methods,  in  the  pursuit  of 
definite  aims  in  life. 

C.  W.  Hobart. 
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TWYMAN  OSMAND  ABBOTT. 


Life  is  a battle,  and  when  we  see  a 
brave  person  therein  who  never  yields 
to  obstacles  or  adversity,  but  strug- 
gles at  the  front  until  victory  is 
achieved,  we  can  but  have  admiration 
for  his  courage  and  perseverance.  And 
more  especially  is  this  so  when  the 
struggle  is  commenced  in  early  life 
without  pecuniary  aid  and  but  brief 
school  cultivation.  Such  a struggle 
tests  the  metal  of  the  boy  and  of  the 
man  in  the  school  of  observation,  in 
self-cultivation  and  in  business  quali- 
ties as  they  come  to  apply  them  in 
the  practical  affairs  of  life.  A young 
man  who  never  had  to  exceed  eigh- 
teen months  of  any  school  advanta- 
ges, who  began  the  battle  of  life  to 
earn  his  own  support,  at  the  age  of 
eleven  years,  and,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-seven,  had  through  his  own 
efforts  accumulated  a fair  fortune, 
not  only  illustrates  what  possibilities 
there  are  in  one  when  determination 
brings  them  out,  but  also  affords  an 
example  which  many  young  men  who 
spend  their  earnings  in  a gay  life,  and 
others  in  idleness  and  question- 
able methods,  might  profitably  im- 
itate. It  is  the  will  that  makes  the 
man,  it  is  the  will  that  secures  success 
in  any  avocation  of  life.  When  this 
is  applied  through  manly  and  honor- 
able methods,  the  way  is  always  open 
for  success. 


Twyman  O.  Abbott,  as  results 
prove,  had  the  will,  the  push  and 
perseverance  to  find  and  clear  the 
way  for  success  at  an  early  age  in 
life.  His  business  career  is  an  exem- 
plification of  what  a young  man  with 
an  aim  and  purpose  in  view  from 
boyhood,  and  with  energy  and  hon- 
orable methods,  can  accomplish  in 
grasping  the  possibilities  that  are,  to 
a greater  or  less  extent,  open  to  every 
one.  His  ancestry  is  English,  the 
progenitor  of  this  somewhat  numer- 
ous family  in  America — George  Ab- 
bot— was  a native  of  England  and 
came  from  Yorkshire  therein,  to  An- 
dover, Mass.,  about  the  year  1640. 
Some  of  the  later  descendents,  how- 
ever, conclude  the  name  with  two  in- 
stead of  one  “t,”  probably  to  give  the 
last  syllable  a broader  sound.  Jere- 
miah Abbott,  the  grandfather  of 
Twyman  O.,  was  a newspaper  pub- 
lisher, which  led  his  father,  Milton 
Haiden  Abbott,  to  become  attached 
to  the  same  vocation.  He  was  a na- 
tive of  Portsmouth,  O.,  birth  Septem- 
ber 22,  1819,  and  a second  cousin  of 
the  historian,  John  S.  C.  Abbott.  He 
had  extensive  experience  as  a jour- 
nalist, having  founded  and  conducted 
during  his  life  time,  various  news- 
papers in  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Oregon 
and  Washington.  In  1865,  Mr.  Ab- 
bott moved  with  his  family,  consist- 
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ingof  wife  and  five  children,  T wyman 
O.  being  but  two  years  old,  from  Illi- 
nois to  Portland,  Ore.  Their  means 
of  transportation  was  an  ox  team, 
consuming  six  months  to  make  the 
trip  which  was  attended  with  many 
hardships  as  usual  on  such  journeys 
in  pioneer  days  prior  to  the  advent  of 
railroads. 

Mr.  Abbott’s  (the  father)  first  busi- 
ness venture  in  Portland,  was  the 
starting  of  the  Daily  Herald . Subse- 
quently he  moved  to  Albany,  Ore., 
in  connection  with  the  Democrat 
which  he  established  in  1867.  Here 
Mrs.  Abbott,  T wyman’s  mother, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Mary  Eliza- 
beth Newton,  died  in  1868,  when  he 
was  but  five  years  old.  He  therefore 
knew  but  little  of  his  mother.  His 
father  subsequently  moved  to  Baker 
City,  Ore.,  where  he  established  the 
Bed  Rock  Democrat , in  1869.  After- 
ward he  moved  to  Pendleton;  Ore., 
and  here  published  the  Pendleton 
Tribune  from  1872  to  1875. 

Later  he  moved  to  the  then  Terri- 
tory of  Washington,  and  died  in  Ta- 
coma, July  5,  1886. 

Thus  being  the  son  of  a journalist 
who  carried  on  the  publishing  busi- 
ness, T wyman  O.,  who  was  born  in 
Pittsfield,  111.,  February  7,  1863,  and 
spent  his  early  boyhood  about  the 
printing  office  of  his  father,  naturally 
found  the  printing  office  the  most 
convenient  for  employment.  During 
the  period  between  seven  and  ten 
years,  he  attended  the  public  schools, 


in  all  about  a year,  at  Baker  City. 
Subsequently,  his  father  moved  to 
Pendleton,  Ore.,  where  the  son  en- 
tered his  printing  office  to  learn  “ the 
art  preservative,”  at  the  age  of  eleven 
years,  serving  from  “devil,”  and  com- 
positor, up  through  the  practical 
steps  of  a printing  office  for  the  pe- 
riod of  eight  years.  During  this  time 
he  attended  the  public  school  for  six  j 
months — the  most  beneficial  of  all  his  j 
school  days — at  Dayton,  Wash.  Ter. 

In  1879,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years, 
he  had  worked  in  the  News  printing 
office,  afterwards  returning  to  his 
home  in  Baker  City. 

In  1882,  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years, 
Mr.  Abbott  first  started  in  business 
for  himself.  Hearing  of  the  destruc- 
tion by  fire  of  the  Weekly  News  at 
Dayton,  Wash.,  he  determined  to  and 
did  start  the  Democratic  State  journal 
at  this  point,  to  succeed  the  late  News 
which  was  not  to  be  revived.  His 
capital  in  this  undertaking  was  $23 
of  his  own,  his  knowledge  of  the  busi- 
ness, his  pluck  and  self-assurance. 
He  borrowed  $20  more  and  left  his 
home  at  Baker  City  for  Dayton,  ar- 
riving there  with  $25.  His  pluck  and 
self-confidence  now  came  in  play  He 
secured  partisan  friends  to  become 
his  security  on  a note  of  $700,  for  the 
purchase  of  printing  material.  He 
continued  this  publication  for  two 
years,  the  first  few  months  of  which 
he  did  all  the  editorial,  the  business 
and  most  of  the  mechanical  work.  It 
prospered,  soon  paid,  and  at  the  end 
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of  two  years  he  sold  the  establish- 
ment, paid  all  indebtedness,  and  had 
several  thousand  dollars  ahead. 

Mr.  Abboft  then — in  1884 — went  to 
Portland,  Ore.,  to  enter  upon  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  profession  of  the  law, 
for  which  he  had  an  ambition  and  de- 
sire when  he  entered  his  father’s 
printing  office  as  a means  of  support, 
at  the  age  of  eleven  years.  At  Port- 
land, he  entered  the  law  office  of  Col- 
onel W.  H.  Effinger,  under  whose 
tuition  he  remained  several  months, 
when  a desire  to  “ see  the  country  ” 
seized  him,  and  he  went  to  Washing- 
ton City,  D.  C.,  remaining  nearly  a 
year,  observing  political  and  social 
life  at  the  National  Capital.  During 
his  stay  here,  Mr.  Abbott  was  spec- 
ially favored  with  the  legal  instruc- 
tion of  United  States  Supreme  Judge 
Stephen  J.  Field,  which  he  highly 
prized.  It  and  his  experience  and 
observation  of  people  and  ways,  were 
valuable  in  ripening  and  polishing 
his  young  manhood,  as  were  also  the 
several  months  of  subsequent  travel 
throughout  almost  every  State  and 
Territory  of  the  Nation. 

Returning  to  the  Pacific  coast,  Mr. 
Abbott  was  admitted  to  practice  the 
legal  profession  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Oregon,  October  4,  1886, 
after  a thorough  examination  by  it  in 
open  court,  when  he  came  to  Tacoma 
and  entered  the  practice.  In  May, 
1887,  he  was  appointed  by  Judge  Al- 
lyn,  clerk  of  the  district  court,  which 
he  well  and  acceptably  filled  until 
September,  1888,  when  he  resigned 


and  again  entered  the  law  practice 
in  partnership  with  his  former  tutor, 
Colonel  Effinger,  in  which  he  is  still 
engaged. 

Mr.  Abbott  came  to  Tacoma  in 
1886,  four  years  ago,  without  money, 
but,  as  he  has  remarked,  Tacoma’s 
successful  destiny  seems  to  also  have 
been  his.  Through  the  aid  of  per- 
sonal friends,  he  soon  invested  in  real 
estate,  which  he  soon  sold  at  such  an 
advance  that  he  returned  the  loan 
and  had  enough  to  invest  again,  and 
thus  through  his  cautious  transac- 
tions, he  has  accumulated  a fortune 
of  several  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
He  recently  erected  a five-story  brick 
building  costing  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  in  which  he  leased 
quarters  to  the  United  States  for  the 
post  office  for  five  years.  However, 
finding  his  contract  with  the  govern- 
ment very  unsatisfactory,  he  has  de- 
cided to  release  the  government  from 
its  obligation,  and  will  soon  modify 
the  fine  building  into  a first-class 
American  hotel — the  “ Abbott  House.” 

Among  other  enterprises,  Mr.  Ab- 
bott is  an  incorporator,  trustee  and 
president  of  the  Tacoma  & Steila- 
coon  Railway  Company — an  electric 
line  twelve  miles  long;  is  also  an  in- 
corporator, trustee  and  president  of 
ihe  Peninsular  Electric  Railway 
Company,  organized  to  build  and  op- 
erate a railway,  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone lines  in  Pierce  county,  and  to 
apply  its  power  to  other  moter  enter- 
prises. Mr.  Abbott  has  in  press  a 
work  embodying  the  “ laws  effecting 
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real  property  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington,” from  the  earliest  period  of 
organized  government  in  the  Terri- 
tory of  Oregon,  of  which  Washington, 
then  formed  a part,  to  the  admission 
of  the  State  into  the  Union,  covering 
the  period  between  1843  and  1889, 
which  required  a vast  deal  of  patient 
research,  and  will  be  a valuable  work 
of  information  and  reference.  He  is 
trustee  or  director  in  various  other 
organizations;  is  a member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Tacoma;  is 
of  Democratic  faith  in  politics,  and 


while  his  parents  were  Presbyterians, 
he  is  a member  of  no  church,  though 
an*  earnest  believer  in  the  elevating 
and  civilizing  influences  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

Mr.  Abbott  was  married  January 
30,  1889,  to  Miss  Frances  Cooper,  at 
Alameda,  Cal.  He  is  a man  of  pleas- 
ant address,  is  social  and  genial,  of 
high  and  earnest  aims,  of  honorable 
methods  and  generous  with  deserving 
humanity. 

Charles  W.  Hobart. 


COAL:  ITS  ANTIQUITY,  DISCOVERY  AND  EARLY  DEVELOP- 
MENT IN  THE  WYOMING  VALLEY* 

II. 


The  Smith  brothers,  John  and  Abi- 
jah,  of  Plymouth,  were  the  first,  in 
point  of  time,  who  engaged  in  the 
continuing  industry  of  the  mining  of 
anthracite  coal  in  the  United  States. 
They  left  their  home  in  Derby,  Conn., 
in  1805-6,  came  to  this  valley  and  im- 
mediately purchased  coal  land  and 
engaged  in  mining  coal.  There  were 
others  who  had  made  the  attempt  on 
the  Lehigh,  but  the  obstacles  and  dis- 
couragements which  stood  in  the  way 
proved  too  great,  and  the  work  had 
to  be  given  up.  It  was  not  resumed 

* The  above  is  the  second  and  final  part  of 
a very  interesting  paper  read  before  the  Wy- 
oming Historical  and  Geological  Society, 
June  27th,  1890,  by  George  B.  Kulp,  Histo- 
riographer of  the  Society. 


until  the  year  1820.  The  Smith  bro- 
thers shipped  their  first  ark  of  coal  in 
the  fall  of  1807,  to  Columbia,  Pa. 
This  was  probably  the  first  cargo  of 
anthracite  coal  that  was  ever  offered 
for  sale  in  this  country.  In  i8o8they 
sent  several  ark-loads  to  Columbia 
and  other  points.  Prior  to  1803,  as 
we  believe,  the  use  of  anthracite  coal 
as  a fuel  was  confined  almost  exclu- 
sively to  furnaces  and  forges,  using 
an  air-blast,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  Oliver  Evans  had,  in  1802 — and 
even  before  that  time — demonstrated 
on  several  occasions  that  the  blast 
was  unnecessary  for  the  domestic  use 
of  coal,  and  had  successfully  burned 
the  fuel  in  an  open  grate  and  also  in 
a stove  without  an  artificial  draft.  In 
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order  to  create  a market  for  this  fuel, 
it  became  necessary  to  show  that  it 
could  be  used  for  domestic  purposes 
as  well  as  in  furnaces  and  forges; 
that  it  was  a better  and  more  conve- 
nient fuel  than  wood,  and  that  its  use 
was  attended  with  no  difficulties.  To 
accomplish  this,  the  Smiths  went, 
with  their  coal-arks  sent  to  market, 
and  took  with  them  a stone-mason 
and  several  grates,  with  the  purpose 
of  setting  the  grates  in  the  public 
houses,  where  they  might  make 
known  the  utility  of  their  fuel.  In 
several  houses  in  Columbia  and  in 
other  towns  the ■ fire-places  for  burn- 
ing wood  were  changed  by  them  and 
fitted  for  the  use  of  coal,  and  coal 
fires  were  lighted,  careful  instructions 
being  given,  meanwhile,  in  the  mys- 
teries of  a stone-coal  fire.  After  much 
perseverance  and  expense  in  provid- 
ing coal  and  grates,  to  demonstrate 
the  valuable  qualities  of  the  new  fuel, 
they  disposed  of  a small  part  of  their 
cargo  and  left  the  rest  to  be  sold  on 
commission.  Notwithstanding  the 
thorough  manner  in  which  they  had 
set  about  the  introduction  of  coal  as  a 
fuel  for  domestic  uses,  it  was  several 
years  before  all  obstacles  to  its  use 
were  overcome,  and  they  were  able  to 
gain  a profit  from  the  enterprise. 

The  annual  average  of  the  business 
of  the  Messrs.  Smith  from  1807  down 
to  1820  was  from  six  to  eight  ark-loads, 
or  about  four  to  five  hundred  tons. 
“The  old  Susquehanna  coal-ark,  like 
the  mastodon,  is  a thing  of  the  past. 
The  present  men  of  the  business 


should  understand  the  character  of 
the  simple  vessel  used  by  the  pioneers 
of  the  trade.  Its  size  and  dimensions, 
cost  and  capacity,  must  be  chronicled. 
The  length  of  the  craft  was  ninety 
feet,  its  width  sixteen  feet,  its  depth 
four  feet,  and  its  capacity  sixty  tons. 
Each  end  terminated  in  an  acute 
angle,  with  a stem-post  surmounted 
by  a huge  oar  some  thirty  feet  in 
length,  and  which  required  the 
strength  of  two  stout  men  to  ply  it  in 
the  water.  It  required  in  its  con- 
struction 3,800  feet  of  two-inch  plank 
for  the  bottom,  ends  and  sides,  or 
7,600  feet  board  measure.  The  bot- 
tom timbers  would  contain  about 

2.000  feet  board  measure,  and  the  ribs 
or  studs  sustaining  the  side-planks 
400  feet,  making  a total  of  some 

10.000  feet.  The  ark  was  navigated 
by  four  men,  and  the  ordinary  time 
to  reach  tide-water  was  seven  days. 
Two  out  of  three  arks  would  prob- 
ably reach  the  port  of  their  destina- 
tion; one-third  was  generally  left  upon 
the  rocks  in  the  rapids  of  the  river  or 
went  to  the  bottom.”  The  average 
price  of  sales  at  this  time  was  prob- 
ably ten  dollars,  leaving  a profit  of 
five  dollars  on  the  ton.  If,  therefore, 
350  tons  of  the  500  annually  trans- 
ported by  the  Messrs.  Smith  reached 
the  market,  it  left  them  a profit  of 
$1,700,  not  taking  into  account  their 
personal  services.  Mr.  George  M. 
Hollenback  sent  two  ark-loads  down 
the  Susquehanna,  taken  from  his  Mill 
Creek  mines  in  1813.  The  same  year 
Joseph  Wright,  of  Plymouth,  mined 
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two  ark-loads  of  coal  from  the  mines 
of  his  brother,  the  late  Samuel  G. 
Wright,  of  New  Jersey,  near  Port 
Griffith,  in  Jenkins  township.  This 
was  an  old  opening,  and  coal  had 
been  mined  there  as  far  back  as  1775. 
The  late  Lord  Butler,  of  Wilkes-Barre, 
had  also  shipped  coal  from  his  mines, 
more  generally  known  of  late  years  as 
the  “ Baltimore  mines,”  as  early  as 
18.14,  and  so  had  Crandall  Wilcox,  of 
Plains  township.  Colonel  George  M. 
Hollenback  sent  two  four-horse  loads 
of  coal  to  Philadelphia  in  1813,  and 
James  Lee,  of  Hanover,  sent  a four- 
horse  load  to  a blacksmith  in  Ger- 
mantown. In  1813  Hon.  Charles  Miner 
was  publishing  The  Gleaner  in  Wilkes- 
Barre,  and  in  a long  editorial  article 
from  his  pen,  under  date  of  November 
19th,  and  the  head  of  “ State  Policy,” 
he  urged  with  great  zeal  the  improve- 
ment of  the  descending  navigation  of 
the  Susquehanna  and  Lehigh  rivers. 
He  then  said:  “ The  coal  of  Wyoming 
has  already  become  an  article  of  con- 
siderable traffic  with  the  lower  coun- 
ties of  Pennsylvania.  Numerous  beds 
have  been  opened;  and  it  is  ascer- 
tained beyond  all  doubt  that  the  val- 
ley of  Wyoming  contains  enough  coal 
for  ages  to  come.”  Chapman,  in  his 
“History  of  Wyoming,”  writing  in 
1817,  speaking  of  coal,  says:  “It  con- 
stitutes the  principal  fuel  of  the  in- 
habitants, as  well  as  their  most  im- 
portant article  of  exportation.” 
Plumb,  in  his  “ History  of  Hanover 
Township,”  says:  “ From  1810  to  1820 
1,000  or  1,500  tons  per  year  were 


mined  in  Hanover;”  and,  “there  was 
a constant  sale  of  coal  down  the  river 
by  arks  from  the  time  people  learned 
to  burn  it  in  the  house.”  In  this  small 
way  the  coal  trade  continued  on  from 
1807  to  1820,  when  it  assumed  more 
importance  in  the  public  estimation. 
The  years  preceding  that  of  1820  were 
the  years  of  its  trials;  and  the  men 
during  that  period  who  were  engaged 
in  the  business  were  merely  able  to 
sustain  themselves  with  the  closest 
economy  and  the  most  persevering 
and  unremitting  labor.  The  follow- 
ing accountcurrent,  rendered  by  Price 
& Waterbury,  of  New  York,  to  Abijah 
Smith  & Co.,  is  a remarkably  inter- 
esting relic  of  the  coal  business  in  its 
infancy.  It  very  clearly  exhibits  two 
facts — one,  the  demand,  price  and 
consumption  of  coal  in  the  great  city 
of  New  York  at  that  period;  and  the 
other,  the  wonderful  zeal  manifested 
in  the  pioneer  dealers  to  introduce 
the  article  into  the  market.  The  coal 
was  sent  to  Havre  de  Grace,  Md.,  and 
thence  by  coasting  vessels  to  New 
York: 

“New  York,  February,  1813. 

“ Messrs.  Abijah  Smith  & Co. 

“ Gentlemen  : — Having  lately 
taken  a view  of  the  business  we  have 
been  conducting  for  you  this  some- 
time past,  we  have  thought  it  would 
be  gratifying  to  have  the  account  for- 
warded, and  therefore  present  you 
with  a summary  of  it  up  to  the  18th 
of  January,  1813,  containing,  first,  the 
quantity  of  coal  sold,  and  tc  whom; 
second,  the  amount  of  cash  paid  us 
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from  time  to  time;  third,  the  amount 
of  interest-cash  on  the  various  sums 
advanced,  the  credit  of  interest  on 
sums  received;  and  lastly,  the  quan- 
tity of  coal  remaining  on  hand  unsold. 
Should  you,  on  the  receipt  of  this,  find 
any  of  the  items  incorrect,  we  need 
hardly  observe  that  the  knowledge  of 
such  an  error  will  be  corrected  with 
the  greatest  pleasure.  As  it  respects 
our  future  plan  of  procedure,  we  shall 
expect  to  see  one  of  your  concern  in 
the  city  sometime  in  the  spring,  when 
a new  arrangement  may  be  fixed  upon. 
Our  endeavors  to  establish  the  char- 
acter of  the  coal  shall  not  at  any  time 
be  wanting,  and  we  calculate  shortly 
to  dispose  of  the  remaining  parcels  of 
coal  unsold. 

“ 1812 — June  8. — By  cash  of  Doty 
& Willetts,  for  5 chaldrons  of  coal, 
$100;  cash  of  John  Withinton,  for  5 
chaldrons,  $100;  cash  of  Coulthaid  & 
Son,  for  10  chaldrons,  $200;  John  Ben- 
ham’s  note,  90  days,  for  10  chaldrons, 
$200;  cash  of  G.  P.  Lorrilard,  for  1 
chaldron,  $20;  cash  of  J.  J.  Wilson,  for 
4 chaldrons,  $80.  June  13. — Cash 
of  Doty  & Willetts,  for  5 chal- 
drons, $100;  cash  of  G.  P.  Lor- 
rilard, for  ii-J-  chaldrons,  $230; 
A.  Frazer’s  note,  90  days,  for  25  chal- 
drons, $475;  cash  received  of  T.  Coul- 
thaid, for  5 chaldrons,  $100;  M.  Wo; 
mas’  note,  90  days,  for  20  chaldrons, 
$380;  half  measurement  received  for 
9 bushels  of  coal,  $6.33;  B.  Ward  and 
T.  Blagge,  for  1-^  chaldrons,  at  $20 
per  chaldron,  $25;  Wittingham,  for  i 
chaldron,  $10.  June  25.— Pirpunt,  lor 
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-J  chaldron,  $11;  Mr.  Landiss,  for  ^ 
chaldron,  $12.  July  16 — Robert -Bar- 
ney, for  17-^  chaldrons,  at  $20  per 
chaldron,  $385.  September  15 — Cash 
for  1 chaldron,  $12.50.  October  9 — 
William  Colman,  for  \ chaldron,  $12.- 
50;  Sexton  & Williamson,  for  ii  chal- 
drons, $37.50.  October  24 — Cash  for 
1 chaldron,  $25.  October  29 — Cash 
for  \ chaldron,  $12.50.  November  7 — 
Cash  for  ^ chaldron,  $12.50.  Novem- 
ber 12 — Cash  for  t chaldron,  $25.  No- 
vember 1 6 — Mr.  A.  Le  Briton,  for  12 
chaldrons,  at  $25  per  chaldron,  $288.- 
50.  December  5 — Cash  for  ^ chaldron, 
$12.50.  December  11 — Cash,  A.  Daily, 
for  \ chaldron,  $12.50.  December  14 
—Cash  for  \ chaldron,  $12. 

1 1813. — January  4 — Cash  for  1 chal- 
dron, $25.  January  18 — J.  Curtiz,  for 
9 bushels,  $6.27. 

“Amount  of  balance  this  day,  $763.- 
12. 

“ Total,  $3,601.20. 

“ Errors  excepted,  Price  & Water- 
bury.” 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  account  cur- 
rent that  coal  was  sold  by  the  chal- 
dron— thirty-six  bushels,  or  nearly  a 
ton  and  a third  to  the  chald  ron.  The 
sales,  therefore,  for  the  New  York 
supply  in  1812  by  this  firm  were  inside 
of  200  tons. 

It  seems  to  be  the  common  belief 
that  the  anthracite  coal  trade  had  its 
rise  on  the  Lehigh  in  the  year  1820, 
when  365  tons  of  coal  were  carried  to 
market;  yet,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the 
industry  was  begun  at  Plymouth  thir- 
teen years  before;  and  for  nine  years 
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prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  coal 
business  on  the  Lehigh  river  the  an- 
nual shipments  on  the  Susquehanna 
were  considerably  in  excess  of  the 
first  year’s  product  of  the  Lehigh  re- 
gion. 

Mr.  Pearce  states  that  up  to  1820 
“ the  total  amount  of  coal  sent  from 
Wyoming  is  reckoned  at  8,500  tons.” 
This  we  believe  to  be  a low  estimate. 
The  same  author  states  that  Colonel 
Washington  Lee,  in  1820,  “mined  and 
sent  to  Baltimore  1,000  tons,  which  he 
sold  at  $8  per  ton.”  Coal  had  been  in- 
troduced in  Baltimore  and  sold  there 
by  the  Smith  Brothers  prior  to  that 
date.  Let  us  make  a new  apex  to  the 
coal  pyramids  now  in  use.  Let  it  be 
understood  that  the  commencement 
of  the  trade  was  in  1807,  when  the 
Smith  Brothers  sent  to  market  and 
sold  55  tons. 

Commencement  of  the  anthracite 
coal  trade  in  the  United  States: 

Wyoming  region: — 1807,  55  tons; 
1808,  150  tons;  1809,  200  tons;  1810, 
350  tons;  1811,  450  tons;  1812,  500 
tons;  1813,  500  tons;  1814,  700  tons; 
1815,  1,000  tons;  1816, 1,000  tons;  1817, 
1,100  tons;  1818,  1,200  tons;  1819,1,400 
tons;  1820,  2,500  tons. 

Lehigh  region: — 1820,  365  tons. 

The  foregoing  statement  we  believe 
to  be  absolutely  correct.  The  pyra- 
mids now  in  use  give  the  year  1829  as 
the  commencement  of  the  coal  trade  in 
the  Lackawanna  region,  and  7,000  tons 
sent  by  the  Delaware  & Hudson  Canal 
Company.  The  same  pyramids  start 
us  in  the  Wyoming  region  in  1842,  as 


shipping  by  canal  47,346  tons — a 
surely  good  commencement,  if  true, 
of  the  first  year’s  business  on  the 
canal.  But  the  fact  is  that  our  canal 
was  opened  in  1831,  and  the  second 
boat,  the  Luzerne,  was  built  by  Cap- 
tain Derrick  Bird,  on  the  river-bank 
opposite  Wilkes-Barre.  She  was  laden 
with  coal,  which  was  conveyed  to 
Philadelphia,  whence  she  returned 
with  a cargo  of  merchandise,  arriving 
at  the  Nanticoke  dam  in  July,  1831. 
The  pyramid  starts  us  in  1846,  with 
5,886  tons  by  the  Lehigh  Railroad. 
The  mistake  about  this  is,  that  the 
Lehigh  & Susquehanna  Railroad  was 
completed  in  1843.  These  figures 
from  the  pyramid  are  by  Benjamin 
Bannan,  and  taken  from  “ Coal,  Iron 
and  Oil.”  Pearce,  in  his  “Annals  of 
Luzerne  County,”  says:  “The  com- 
pletion of  the  Lehigh  & Susquehanna 
Railroad  in  1843,  connecting  Wilkes- 
Barre  with  White  Haven,  promised 
another  outlet  to  market  tor  Wyom- 
ing coal.  These  improvements,  to- 
gether with  the  discovery  of  the 
methods  of  generating  steam  on  boats 
and  of  smelting  iron  in  furnaces  by 
the  use  of  anthracite,  created  a great 
and  increasing  demand  for  coal  in  all 
quarters  of  the  State  and  in  the  sea- 
ports of  the  country  generally.”  Let 
us  take  another  pyramid — that  of  P. 
W.  Sheafer,  in  the  “ Coal  Regions  of 
America.”  He  has  the  old  “chest- 
nut” of  the  “commencement  of  the 
coal  trade”  in  1820  on  the  Lehigh, 
with  365  tons.  He  lets  us  in  wi}h  the 
“ Wyoming  and  State  Canals,  Lykens 
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Valley  Railroad,”  in  1834,  with  43,- 
700  tons;  and  the  Lehigh  & Susque- 
hanna Railroad  in  1846.  This  pyra- 
mid business  should  be  reconstructed. 
The  stereotype  should  be  destroyed. 
The  apex  should  be  an  inch  longer 
and  giveh  to  Wyoming.  The  com- 
mencement of  the  coal  trade  belongs 
to  her,  and  there  is  no  excuse  for  ig- 
norance or  carelessness  in  the  matter. 
She  had  knowledge  of  coal  twenty- 
nine  years,  and  had  burned  it  twenty- 
two  years  before  it  was  discovered  on 
the  Lehigh;  and  she  put  her  knowl- 
edge to  good  use.  When  the  time 
came  the  Yankees  took  their  coal  to 
market  and  sold  it.  None  of  their 
coal  was  thrown  into  the  street  as 
worthless.  Under  the  instruction 
given- by  the  Yankees  to  the  purcha- 
sers, they  found  that  coal  would  burn, 
and  nobody  laughed  at  them  for 
making  investments  in  “ black 
stones.” 

It  is  impossible  at  this  date  to  state 
who  was  the  first  person  to  discover 
that  anthracite  coal  could  be  used  for 
domestic  purposes,  but  the  weight  of 
authority  seems  to  be  that  Oliver 
Evans  was  the  person.  In  a letter 
written  by  him  to  Jacob  Cist,  Esq.,  he 
says:  “Being  required  to  give  my 
opinion  of  the  qualities  of  the  Lehi 
coals,  I do  certify  to  those  whom  it 
may  concern,  that  I have  experienced 
the  use  of  them  in  a close  stove,  and 
also  in  a fire-place  that  may  be  closed 
and  opened  at  pleasure,  so  contracted 
as  to  cause  a brisk  current  of  air  to 
pass  up  through  a small,  contracted 


grate,  on  which  they  were  laid.  I find 
them  more  difficult  to  be  kindled  than 
the  Virginia  coal;  yet  a small  quan- 
tity of  dry  wood  laid  on  the  grate  un- 
der them  is  sufficient  to  ignite  them, 
which  being  done,  they  continue  to 
burn  while  a sufficient  quantity  be 
added  to  keep  up  the  combustion, 
occasionally  stirring  them  to  shake 
down  the  ashes.  They,  however,  re- 
quire no  more  attention  than  other 
coal,  and  consume  away,  leaving  only 
a very  light  and  white-colored  ashes, 
producing  a greater  degree  of  heat 
than  any  other  coal  that  I am  acquain- 
ted with,  perhaps,  in  proportion  to 
their  weight — they  being  much  the 
heaviest.  They  produce  no  smoke, 
contain  no  sulphur,  and  when  well 
ignited  exhibit  a vivid,  bright  appear- 
ance— all  which  render  them  suitable 
for  warming  rooms.  And  as  they  do 
not  corrode  mettle  as  much  as  other 
coals,  they  will  probably  be  the  more 
useful  for  steam-engines,  breweries, 
distilleries,  smelting  of  metals,  dry- 
ing malt,  &c.  But  the  furnaces  will 
require  to  be  properly  constructed, 
with  a grate  contracted  to  a small 
space,  through  which  the  air  is  to 
pass  up  through  the  coal,  permitting 
none  to  pass  above  them  into  the  flue 
of  the  chimney  until  they  are  well  ig- 
nited, when  the  doors  of  the  stove  or 
furnace  or  close  fire-place  may  be 
thrown  open,  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
light  and  radiant  heat  in  the  front. 
A very  small  quantity  of  them  is  not 
sufficient  to  keep  up  the  combustion; 
they  require  nearly  a cubic  foot  to 
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make  a very  warm  fire,  consuming 
aoout  half  a bus.  in  about  fourteen 
hours. 

Oliver  Evans. 

“Philadelphia,  Feburuary  15,  1803.’’ 
In  a letter  to  Jacob  Cist,  Esq., 
Frederick  Graff  also  writes  as  follows: 
“ Having  made  a trial  of  the  Lehi 
coal  some  time  in  the  year  1802  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Bank,  in  the  large 
stove,  I found  them  to  answer  for 
that  purpose  exceeding  well.  They 
give  an  excellent  heat  and  burn 
lively.  It  is  my  opinion  they  are 
nearly  equal  to  double  the  quantity 
of  any  other  coal  brought  to  this 
market  for  durability.  Of  course, 
less  labour  is  required  in  attending 
the  fire.  Mr.  Davis,  superintendent 
of  the  water  works,  has  also  made  a 
trial  of  them  for  the  boiler  of  the  en- 
gine imployed  in  that  work,  and  has 
found  them  to  answer  well.  It  must 
be  observed,  a draft  is  necessary 
when  first  kindled.  For  the  use  of 
familys,  the  fire-place  can  be  so  con- 
structed with  a small  expense  as  to 
have  the  sufficient  draft  required. 
My  opinion  is  they  will  be  found 
cheaper  than  wood.  They  burn  clean. 
No  smoke  or  sulphur  is  observed  or 
any  dirt  flying  when  stirred,  which  is 
a great  objection  to  all  other  coal  for 
family  use.  If  the  chimneys  for  the 
burning  of  those  coal  are  properly 
constructed  and  a trial  made,  I am 
well  convinced  that  most  of  the  citi- 


zens of  Philadelphia  would  give  them 
preference  to  wood. 

Fred’k  Graff, 

“Clerk  of  the  Water  Works  of 
Philadelphia. 

“ Phila.,  May  1,  1805.” 

The  originals  of  these  letters  are  in 
the  possession  of  our  Society. 

Jacob  Cist,  at  the  time  these  letters 
were  written,  if  not  an  actual  resi- 
dent of  this  city  at  that  time,  was  a 
very  frequent  visitor.  In  1807  he 
married  Sarah  Hollenback,  daughter 
of  Judge  Hollenback. 

At  an  early  day  his  attention  was 
attracted  toward  the  uses  of  anthra- 
cite coal.  He  was  a boy  of  ten  years 
when  his  father  experimented  on  the 
Lehigh  coal,  and  he  might  possibly 
have  seen  him  at  work.  He  must 
often  have  heard  his  father  conver- 
sing with  Colonel  Weiss  (the  uncle  of 
Jacob  Cist),  both  in  Philadelphia  and 
Bethlehem,  on  the  feasibility  of  open- 
ing their  mines  and  making  a market 
for  the  Lehigh  coal,  long  before  he 
was  old  enough  to  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  the  undertaking  or  the 
disadvantages  under  which  these  pio- 
neers of  the  coal  trade  labored  in  per- 
suading people  of  the  practicability 
of  using  stone-coal  as  a fuel. 

Jacob  Cist  was  undoubtedly  the 
first  person  to  burn  anthracite  coal 
in  our  city.  The  letter  of  Oliver 
Evans,  with  its  perfect  description  of 
burning  anthracite  coal  in  a grate 
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or  stove,  accomplished  the  result. 
No  better  description  could  be  given 
now-a-days  to  those  unfamiliar  with 
coal  for  fuel  than  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Evans.  Mr.  Cist  was  an  enterprising 
citizen,  perfectly  familiar  and  inter- 
ested in  coal.  He  made  the  “experi- 
ment” and  found  that  it  would  “an- 
swer the  purpose  of  fuel,  making  a 
cleaner  and  better  fire,  at  less  expense, 
than  burning  wood  in  the  common 
way.”  As  early  as  the  year  1805  he 
conceived  the  plan  of  manufacturing 
a mineral  black  for  printers’  ink, 
leather  lacquer,  blacking,  &c\,  from 
the  Lehigh  coal;  and.  the  results  of 
his  experiments  were  secured  to  him 
by  patent  in  1808.  This  patent  was 
considered  to  be  worth  upwards  of 
$5,000;  but  a number  of  law  suits 
arising  from  a constant  infringement 
of  it  by  -manufacturers  so  annoyed 
Mr.  Cist  that  he  was  glad  to  dispose 
of  it  for  a less  sum.  It  is  said  that 
after  the  destruction  of  the  patent 
office  records  by  fire,  some  one  else 
took  out  a patent  for  the  same  idea, 
and  is  now  working  under  it.  In  the 
early  days  he  made  a study  of  our  ad- 
jacent coal-fields,  especially  at  the 
mines  of  the  Smith  Brothers  at  Ply- 
mouth, and  the  old  Lord  Butler 
opening. 

We  believe  that  from  1803  anthra- 
cite coal  was  used  for  domestic  pur- 
poses in  this  city.  We  have  not  be- 
fore us  the  population  of  Wilkes- 
Barre  at  that  time,  but  in  1820  she 
had  a population  of  732.  In  1803  the 
population  probably  did  not  exceed 


300.  These  letters,  written  to  one  of 
her  citizens,  would  excite  comment 
and  would  be  talked  over  by  the  en- 
tire population — men,  women  and 
children.  The  social  standard  of  her 
citizens  at  that  time  was  perfect 
equality.  There  were  no  ranks  or 
grades.  The  apprentice,  the  laborer, 
the  physician,  the  merchant  and  the 
lawyer  were  on  speaking  and  visiting 
terms.  As  another  writer  has  said,  in 
speaking  of  the  early  history  of  coal, 
“ Such  was  the  theme  of  universal  re- 
joicing throughout  the  valley  that  the 
event  was  discussed  at  every  fireside; 
the  topic  went  with  the  people  to 
church  and  was  diffused  throughout 
the  congregation  at  large  by  common 
assent;  it  entered  for  a while  into  all 
conversations  at  home;  it  silenced 
every  adverse  criticism,  as  it  gave  the 
signal  for  long  and  mutual  congratu- 
lations, * * * where  friend  and  foe 
alike  acquiesced  in  the  truth  that  Wy- 
oming was  freighted  with  infinite  for- 
tune.” Coal,  up  to  this  time,  had 
been  mined  by  farmers  and  black- 
smiths for  their  own  use.  In  1805 
Abraham  Williams,  the  pioneer  miner, 
made  his  appearance  in  The  Federal- 
ist, published  at  Wilkes-Barre,  with  the 
following  advertisement: 

“ The  subscriber  takes  this  method 
of  informing  the  public  that  he  under- 
stands miners’  work.  He  has  worked 
at  it  the  greater  part  of  twenty-three 
years  in  the  mines  of  Wales,  one  year 
and  a half  in  Schuyler’s  copper  mines 
in  New  Jersey,  and  three  years  in  Og- 
den’s, in  the  same  State.  If  anybody 
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thinks  there  is  any  ore  on  his  lands, 
or  wants  to  sink  wells,  blow  rock  or 
stones,  he  understands  it,  wet  or  dry, 
on  the  ground  or  under  the  ground. 
He  will  work  by  the  day,  or  by  the 
solid  foot  or  yard,  or  by  the  job,  at 
reasonable  wages  for  country  pro- 
duce. 

“He  works  cheap  for  country  produce, 

Hut  cash  I think  he  won’t  refuse. 

Money  is  good  for  many  uses. 

Despise  me  not  nor  take  me  scorn 
Because  I am  a Welshman  by  my  born; 
Now  I am  a true  American, 

With  every  good  to  every  man. 

“Abraham  Williams.” 

Dr.  Thomas  C.  James,  of  Philadel- 
phia, in  Hazard's  Register , gives  an 
account  of  a visit  that  he  made  in 
1804  to  the  Lehigh  coal  region.  He 
closes  his  article  as  follows:  “The 
operations  and  success  of  the  present 
Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Com- 
pany must  be  well  known  to  the  coun- 
try. The  writer  will  therefore  close 
this  communication  by  stating  that  he 
commenced  burning  the  anthracite 
coal  in  the  winter  of  1804,  and  has 
continued  its  use  ever  since,  believing 
from  his  own  experience  of  its  utility 
that  it  would  ultimately  become  the 
general  fuel  of  this  as  well  as  other 
cities.” 

Hon.  Samuel  Breck  was  a promin- 
ent citizen  of  Philadelphia.  “His 
Recollections,”  with  passages  from 
his  note-books,  1771-1862,  were  ed- 
ited by  H.  E.  Scudder,  and  published 
by  Porter  & Coates  in  1877.  It  con- 
tains this  passage,  among  others: 

“ December  9,  1807.  This  morning 


I rode  to  Philadelphia  and  purchased 
a newly-invented  iron  grate  calculated 
for  coal,  in  which  I mean  to  use  that 
fuel,  if  it  answers  my  expectations. 

“December  26,  1807.  By  my  experi- 
ment on  coal  fuel,  I find  that  one  fire- 
place will  burn  from  three  to  three 
and  a half  bushels  per  week  in  hard 
weather,  and  about  two  and  a half  in 
moderate  weather.  This  averages 
three  bushels  for  twenty-five  weeks 
(the  period  of  burning  fire  in  parlors). 
Three  times  twenty-five  gives  sev- 
enty-five bushels  for  a single  hearth, 
which,  at  forty-five  cents,  is  thirty- 
three  dollars  and  seventy-fiv.e  cents, 
more  than  equal  to  six  cords  of  oak- 
wood,  at  five  dollars  and  fifty  cents, 
and  is,  by  consequence,  no  economy; 
but,  at  thirty-three  cents  per  bushel, 
which  is  the  usual  summer  price,  it 
will  do  very  well.” 

The  next  person  whom  it  is  said 
burned  coal  in  grates  in  the  early 
days  of  coal  fuel  was  Hon.  Jesse  Fell, 
of  this  city.  He  was  a blacksmith  in 
his  early  days,  and  had  used  coal  in  a 
nailery  as  early  as  1788.  He  made  the 
following  entry  on  the  last  leaf  of  a 
book  entitled  “ Illustrations  of  Mas- 
onry by  William  Preston — Alexandria 
— Printed  by  Cottom  & Stewart,  and 
sold  at  their  bookstores  in  Alexandria 
and  Fredericksburg,  1804.”  On  the 
fly-leaf,  in  Judge  Fell’s  handwriting, 
is  the  following:  “Jesse  Fell’s  Book, 
February  15th,  1808.” 

“February  11,  of  Masonry  5808. 
Made  the  experiment  of  burning  the 
common  stone-coal  of  this  valley  in  a 
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grate,  in  a common  fire-place,  in  my 
house,  and  find  it  will  answer  the 
purpose  of  fuel,  making  a clearer  and 
better  fire,  at  less  expence,  than  burn- 
wood  in  the  common  way. 

“Jesse  Fell. 

“ Borough  of  Wilkes-Barre, 

Feb’y  18,  1808.” 

We  do  not  believe,  as  some  do,  that 
Jesse  Fell  was  the  first  person  to  burn 
anthracite  coal  in  a grate  in  this 
county.  He  makes  no  claim  in  the 
above  that  he  was.  Those  who  claim 
that  he  was  do  so  for  the  following 
reasons: 

1.  The  entry,  as  stated  above. 

2.  That  he  “constructed  a grate  of 
green  hickory  saplings  and  placed  it 
in  a large  fire-place  in  his  bar-room, 
and  filled  it  with  broken  coal.  A 
quantity  of  dry  wood  was  placed  un- 
der the  grate  and  set  on  fire,  and,  the 
flame  spreading  through  the  coal,  it 
soon  ignited;  and  before  the  wooden 
grate  was  consumed  the  success  of 
the  experiment  was  fully  demon- 
strated.” 

3.  That  Hon.  Thomas  Cooper, 
president  judge  of  the  courts  of  Lu- 
zerne county,  “ became  very  angry  to 
find  that  he  had  been  superseded  in 
the  discovery,  and  he  walked  the  floor, 
muttering  to  himself  ‘ that  it  was 
strange  an  illiterate  man  like  Fell  ’ 
(which  was  not  true)  ‘should  discover 
what  he  had  tried  in  vain  to  find 
out.’  ” 

To  these  we  answer: 

1.  There  is  no  claim  in  the  entry 
that  Judge  Fell  was  the  first  person 


to  burn  anthracite  in  a grate.  He 
states  he  made  the  experiment.  It  is 
very  strange  that  an  “experiment” 
should  be  made  after  a fact  had  been 
fully  demonstrated.  We  think  that 
he  burned  coal  in  a grate  as  early  as 
1803,  as  that  was  the  time  when,  we 
believe,  coal  was  first  burned  success- 
fully in  grates  in  Wilkes-Barre.  If  he 
did  not,  he  was  certainly  behind  the 
times.  We  do  not  think  that  he 
would  wait  five  years  to  make  the 
“experiment,”  after  his  friend,  Jacob 
Cist,  received  letters  from  Messrs. 
Evans  & Graff.  We  also  think  that 
if  he  made  the  experiment  in  1808  it 
would  be  published  in  The  Luzerne 
Federalist.  Mr.  Miner  would  never 
slight  his  friend  in  that  way. 

V.  L.  Maxwell,  in  his  lectures  on 
“ Mineral  Coal,”  says:  “At  that  day 
the  Hon.  Charles  Miner  was  publish- 
ing in  this  town  The  Luzerne  Federal- 
ist, the  only  newspaper  then  printed 
in  this  part  of  the  State.  I have  had 
the  pleasure  of  examining  its  files, 
but  I find  nothing  published  in  1808 
respecting  coal.”  It  was  rather  late 
in  1808  to  make  an  “experiment,” 
after  the  fact  had  been  fully  demon- 
strated by  Messrs.  Evans,  Graff, 
Davis,  James  and  Breck  several  years 
before.  The  coal  trade  was  opened 
by  the  Smith  Bros,  in  1807,  and  their 
first  shipment  was  made  in  that  year; 
and  the  year  after  was  certainly  a 
bad  time  to  make  the  “experiment” 
of  burning  coal  in  a grate. 

2.  We  do  not  believe  that  a black- 
smith (as  Mr.  Fell  was)  would  “con- 
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struct  a grate  of  green  hickory  sap- 
lings” and  make  the  experiment  of 
burning  coal  in  it.  A bar-iron  grate 
would  be  so  much  easier  to  make,  and 
would  prove  more  satisfactory.  We 
are  not  foolish  enough  to  think,  with 
our  knowledge  of  coal,  that  a quan- 
tity of  dry  wood  placed  under  a grate 
of  green  hickory  and  set  on  fire  would 
prove  the  experiment  of  burning  coal 
in  a grate.  The  experiment,  it  seems 
to  us,  would  be  to  dry  the  green  hick- 
ory and  then  consume  it,  and  leave 
the  coal  down  without  much  ignition. 

3.  Judge  Cooper  was  born  in  Lon- 
don in  1759,  and  came  to  this  country 
in  1795,  and  was.  therefore,  thirty-six 
years  of  age  when  he  came  to  Am- 
erica. ' It  is  probable  that  before  he 
came  to  this  country  he  never  saw  any 
other  fuel  than  coal,  and  that  burned 
in  grates.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that 
he  would  become  very  angry  to  find 
that  he  had  been  superseded  in  the 
discovery.  It  was  not  a new  thing  to 
him,  and  he  had  no  discovery  to 
make. 

If  Judge  Fell  made  the  discovery 
that  coal  could  be  burned  in  grates 
successfully,  he  should  have  the  honor 
due  all  persons  who  make  valuable 
discoveries,  and  we  would  be  the  last 
person  to  rob  him  of  his  honors.  But, 
in  the  light  we  have  to-day,  we  must 
say  that  he  was  not  the  first  person; 
but  that  in  1808  coal  was  a common 


fuel  in  this  city,  and  was  burned  by 
all  persons  who  had  not  wood  in  pro- 
fusion. Improbable  assertion,  unrea- 
sonable conjectures  and  old  wives’ 
fables  are  not  the  best  evidence  that 
Judge  Fell  was  the  first  person  to 
burn  anthracite  coal  in  a grate  in  this 
city  or  anywhere  else. 

The  following  authorities,  in  part, 
have  been  consulted  in  preparing  this 
paper: 

Buck,  William  J.,  Article  by,  in  Report  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Agri- 
cultural Society. 

Chance,  H.  M.,  Report  of  the  Mining  Methods 
and'  Appliances  Used  in  the  Anthracite  Coal 
Fields — Second  Geological  Survey  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Chapman,  I.  A.,  History  of  Wyoming. 
Daddow  & Ban  nan,  Coal,  Iron  and  Oil. 
Encyclopedia  Bri tannica . 

Hazard,  Samuel,  Register  of  Pennsylvania. 
Hollister,  H.,  History  of  the  Lackawanna  Tal- 
ley. 

Hoyt,  II.  M.,  Brief  of  a Title  in  the  Seventeen 
Townships. 

Kulp,  George  B.,  Families  of  the  Jf  ’yarning 
J Alley. 

Macaulay,  Lord,  History  of  England. 
Macfarlane,  James,  Coal  Regions  of  America. 
Maxwell,  V.  L.,  Mineral  Coal. 

Miner,  Charles,  History  of  Wyoming. 

Pearce,  Stewart,  Annals  of  Luzerne  County. 
Plumb,  H.  B.,  History  of  Hanover. 

Rees,  Abraham,  Cyclopcedia  of  Arts , Science 
and  Literature. 

Watson,  John  F.,  Anna  Is  of  Philadelphia  and 
Pennsylvania  in  the  Olden  Time. 

Wright,  Hendrick  B.,  Historical  Sketches  of 
Plymouth. 
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LETTER  FROM 

The  most  decided  improvement  has 
taken  place  in  Manitou  during  the 
past  year,  suggesting  general  material 
prosperity. 

As  the  great  natural  advantages 


MANITOU  SPRINGS. 

THE  MINERAL  SPRINGS. 

How  long  these  medicinable  waters 
gurgle  up  from  their  unknowable 
source,  to  be  simply  tributary  ■ to 
streams  that  are  now  almost  entirely 


Showing  Pike’s  Peak  in  the  distance. 


become  more  and  more  widely  known, 
the  greater  will  be  the  tendency  to 
resort  to  the  climate  and  the  attrac- 
tions of  a place  so  highly  favored  by 
nature. 


deprived  of  their  contributions! 

Two  hundred  thousand  people 
drank  here  during  the  season  of  1890. 
Meanwhile,  railway  trains  are  daily 
transporting  to  all  points  of  the 
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Union — to  some  points  in  the  old 
world — Manitou  mineral  water.  It  is 
thus  rendered  possible  for  many  an 
invalid,  as  well  as  epicure,  to  obtain 
this  beverage,  though  they  may  never 
experience  the  pleasure  of  looking 
down  into  the  effervescing  spring  and 
drinking  the  waters  as  they  rise,  lu- 
minous with  gas-globules  and  trans- 
fused with  the  very  elixir  of  life. 

The  Manitou  Mineral  Water  Com- 
pany, during  the  past  year,  erected 
the  establishment  of  which  we  give 
an  illustration  in  connection  with  the 
Bath  House.  These  buildings  mark 
the  site  of  three  great  springs,  viz.: 
the  Shoshone,  the  Navajo  and  the 
Manitou  Soda  Springs.  Far  beneath 
these  stone  foundations,  nature’s  al- 
chemist is  forever  compounding  and 
forever  propelling  this  mysterious 
beverage  to  the  earth’s  surface.  The 
two  laboratories,  natural  and  artifi- 
cial, are  thus  co-operating;  one  with- 
in earth’s  cavernous  depths,  the  other 
upon  its  surface — both  conserving 
the  wants  of  the  human  family  by 
contributing  to  its  health  and  happi- 
ness. 

As  these  waters  rise  they  are  con- 
veyed to  immense  receptacles.  The 
gas,  which  exerts  a pressure  of  twenty- 
four  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  is 
compressed  until  it  reaches  sixty 
pounds.  The  water  is  then  sur- 
charged with  this  gas,  making  the 
new  composition  nearly  three  times 
as  efficacious. 

It  is  the  only  water  on  the  conti- 
nent bottled,  re-charged  with  its  own 


gas.  In  this  way,  in  part,  is  prepared 
the  celebrated  Manitou  ginger  cham- 
pagne, also  the  Manitou  aerated  sar- 
saparilla. 

A walk  through  these  works  will 
convince  anyone  of  the  purity  and 
naturalness  of  these  products. 

The  inception  and  success  of  this 
enterprise  is  due  to  the  investment  of 
Hon.  J.  B.  Wheeler,  General  Charles 
Adams,  Dr.  William  A.  Bell,  Louis  R. 
Erich,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Hayes. 
The  general  manager  is  Mr.  D.  L. 
Sterling,  whose  connection  with  the 
company  began  in  the  spring  of  1889. 
Mr.  Sterling  had  ten  years’  experi- 
ence in  the  business  at  Waukesha, 
Wis.,  before  coming  to  Manitou.  He 
has  travelled  much  throughout  the 
country  in  the  interest  of  this  enter- 
prise, establishing  agencies  in  many 
of  the  principle  cities  of  the  Union. 
A branch  office  has  been  opened  in 
England,  in  connection  with  the  larg- 
est wine  establishment  in  that  coun- 
try. Nearly  two  millions  of  bottles 
have  been  shipped  during  the  year. 

The  visitor  to  the  works  will  find 
in  Mr.  Sterling  a courteous  aud  oblig- 
ing gentleman,  who  happily  combines 
with  these  characteristics  a consum- 
mate knowledge  of  the  proprieties 
and  requisites  of  his  position. 

These  buildings  are  in  the  center 
of  the  city  park,  which  has  also  been 
the  object  of  great  embellishment. 
This,  with  the  addition  of  the  bronze 
fountain  and  clock  combined,  may  be 
also  attributed  to  the  taste  and  liber- 
ality of  Colonel  Wheeler. 
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The  Indian’s  wigwam  stood  besides 
these  springs  less  than  a generation 
ago.  These  costly  structures  with 
their  aims,  tell  us  the  old,  old  story 
of  the  westward  march  of  empire  and 
Christian  civilization. 


A STRANGE  OPERA  HOUSE. 

Within  Manitou  Grand  Caverns  is 
an  apartment  about  five  hundred  feet 
long,  with  a ceiling  about  fifty  feet 
high.  To  enter  it,  you  pass  a “monu- 
ment within  a mountain,”  erected  to 
the  memory  of  General  Grant.  There 


are  walls  carpeted  with  an  “ara- 
besque of  flowers.”  The  walls  are 
gracefully  draped  with  curtains  and 
the  ceiling  handsomely  frescoed — ri- 
valling J.  D.  Turner’s  happiest  vein. 
The  “grand  organ”  is  the  wonder  of 


this  subterranean  auditorium.  The 
great  organ  of  Cincinnati  Music  Hall 
or  of  Trinity  M.  E.  Church,  Denver, 
does  not  send  forth  sweeter  tones. 
The  keys  of  this  strange  instrument 
are  formed  of  stalactites,  which,  being 
touched  by  the  performer,  give  out  a 


On  the  Pike’s  Peak  Trail. 
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distinct  and  perfect  musical  sound. 
At  present  it  has  a compass  of  two 
octaves,  wdth  all  the  intervals  plainly 
marked. 

A musician  is  employed  who  per- 
forms upon  this  unique  instrument. 
I was  charmed  with  the  music,  which 
rivals  in  purity  the  tones  of  a silver 
bell,  or  those  of 

“ Shandon, 

That  sound  so  grand  on 

The  pleasant  waters  of  the  river  Lee.” 

These  caverns  are  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  popular  proprietor, 
Mr.  George  W.  Snyder. 

on  pike’s  peak  trail. 

The  gentleman  upon  the  white  horse 
will  be  recognized  by  his  many  friends 
as  Major  S.  K.  Hooper,  of  the  Denver 
& Rio  Grande  Railroad.  Major 
Hooper  is  a happy  combination  of 
soldier,  author,  tourist  and  littrateur j 
while  he  is  the  general  passenger 
agent  of  the  scenic  line  of  the  world. 

He  is  the  author  and  compiler  of 
more  books  about  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains than  any  other  person.  They 
compose  a library  themselves.  He  is 
returning  from  the  summit  of  Pike’s 
Peak,  where  he  has  been  in  the  inter- 
ests of  his  last  publication,  “ The 
Story  of  Manitou  ” (illustrated).  His 
Denver  office  is  an  art-room  as  well. 
Its  pictures,  ore  specimens,  relics  of 
mound-builders  and  cliff-dwellers, 
books  of  travel  and  reference  and  col- 
lection of  photographs  bear  witness 
to  his  intelligent  devotion  to  official 
duties  and  his  knowledge  of  the  at- 
tractions and  resources  of  the  State 


of  which  his  railroad  has  been  for 
years  a potent  factor  in  developing — 
in  bringing  Colorado  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  through  general 
and  much  artistic  advertising. 

His  companion  on  the  black  horse 
is  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Richardson,  chief 
engineer  of  the  Pike’s  Peak  Railroad. 
He  has  been  railway  engineering  for 
seventeen  years,  although  still  a com- 
paratively young  man.  It  is  amazing 
to  think  of  the  head  and  hand-work 
this  man  has  done  since  he  began  on 
this  road.  I have  seen  him  upon  the 
summit  and  along  the  frowning  sides 
of  the  mountain;  have  heard  his  voice 
down  in  the  canons  and  among  rocks, 
where  it  seemed  impossible  even  for 
a burro  to  find  its  way,  much  less  an 
engineer  with  compass  and  chain.  It 
is  befitting  that  one  of  the  locomotives 
should  be  named  in  his  honor  “ T.  F. 
Richardson.” 

A ride  to  Pike’s  Peak  upon  the 
train,  drawn  by  the  locomotive  “John 
Hulbert,”  was  the  result  of  an  invita- 
tion extended  to  me  by  President 
Hulbert  and  Director  J.  B.  Wheeler. 
The  enterprising  Manitou  Springs 
'Journal  gave  the  following  account 
of  the  excursion: 

Yesterday  morning  was  divine,  so 
far  as  the  weather  was  concerned,  and 
about  io  o’clock  the  genial  Major 
Hulbert,  president  of  the  Pike’s  Peak 
railroad,  sauntered  down  the  sunny 
side  of  Manitou  avenue  and,  as  he  en- 
countered his  friends,  spoke  blandly 
as  follows: 

“ Be  at  the  Pike’s  Peak  depot  at 
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i o’clock  prompt.  Bring  your  wife.” 

That  was  all  he  said,  but  it  was 
enough,  and  at  i o’clock  a concourse 
of  expectant  citizens  were  assembled 
at  the  handsome  depot  in  Engleman’s 
glen  to  avail  themselves  of  the  major’s 
kind  invitation. 

There  was  some  little  delay  in  the  ar- 
rival of  the  train,  but  the  time  slipped 
away  pleasantly,,  and  before  long 
the  guests  were  seated  in  the  elegant 
car  Leadville,  and  were  being  pushed 
rapidly  and  with  safety  and  comfort 
up  the  steep  grades  of  the  most  won- 
derful and  novel  railroad  in  the 
world. 

The  trip  was  arranged  particularly 
as  a compliment  to  Messrs.  Henry 
Seibert,  of  the  Chicago  & Eastern  Il- 
linois, J.  D.  Flower,  of  the  Rock 
Island,  George  H.  Ball,  of  the  Chi- 
cago & Eastern  Illinois,  and  John  S. 
George,  of  the  Chicago  & North- 
western, the  first  two  of  whom  are 
stockholders  in  the  Pike’s  Peak  road. 

Among  the  other  members  of  the 
party  were  Mrs.  Z.  G.  Simmons,  Pres- 
ident Hulbert,  Superintendent  Cable, 
Hon.  J.  B.  Wheeler  and  daughter,  Gen- 
eral Charles  Adams  and  wife,  Mrs.  D. 
L.  Sterling,  Mr.  J.  B.  Glasser  and 
wife,  Mr.  Arthur  West  and  wife,  Mr. 
A.  Cree  and  wife,  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Grant  and  wife,  Mr.  H.  H.  Grafton 
and  wife,  Rev.  John  C.  S.  Wells  and 
wife,  Mr.  J.  M.  Thornton  and  wife, 
Mr.  M.  Dillon  and  wife,  Mrs.  M.  A. 
Leddy,  Mr.  W.  D.  Sawin  and  wife, 
Mr.  E.  M.  Lotz  and  wife,  Mr.  E.  E. 
Nichols,  jr.,  Miss  Ida  Nichols,  Miss 


Maud  Hulbert,  Miss  Elizabeth  Lord 
and  Colonel  Henry  D.  Teetor,  of  the 
Magazine  of  Western  History. 

The  trip  was  a success  in  every  par- 
ticular, and  all  were  delighted.  Ow- 
ing to  the  fact  that  the  gentlemen 
first  mentioned  were  obliged  to  take 
their  departure  the  same  afternoon,  it 
was  not  possible  to  reach  the  summit, 
and  the  train  proceeded  to  within  a 
short  distance  of  Windy  Point  and 
returned,  arriving  at  the  depot  shortly 
after  five  o’clock. 

The  road  is  a grand  accomplish- 
ment. The  railroad  men  on  board 
spoke  particularly  of  the  admirable 
and  perfectly  ballasted  road-bed,  and 
evinced  pleasant  surprise  at  the  abso- 
lutely perfect  equipment  of  the  road 
throughout.  The  cars  are  elegant — 
perfect  palaces  apparently — construc- 
ted mostly  of  plush  and  glass.  The 
scenery  along  the  route  is  grand  be- 
yond the  power  of  description,  and 
will  never  fail  to  call  forth  the  great- 
est enthusiasm. 

Arrived  at  the  end  of  the  journey, 
Colonel  Teetor  called  for  the  atten- 
tion of  the  crowd,  and  asked  that 
Colonel  J.  B.  Wheeler  act  as  chairman 
of  a meeting  to  consider  resolutions. 
Mr.  Wheeler  complied,  and  recog- 
nized Rev.  John  C.  S.  Weills,  who 
moved  a resolution  of  thanks  to  Ma- 
jor John  Hulbert,  president;  Mr.  H. 
S.  Cable,  superintendent,  and  the  di- 
rectors of  the  road  for  the  extreme 
pleasure  afforded  the  guests  through 
their  kindness  in  giving  them  a ride 
on  the  wonderful  railroad.  The  reso- 
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lution  received  hearty  seconds.  Mr. 
Wheeler  prefaced  the  question  by  the 
remark  that  he  believed  it  was  Major 
Hulbert’s  intention  to  run  the  train 
to  the  top,  but  that  he  had  been  re- 
strained by  a strong  Cable.  The  reso- 
lution was  carried  by  a hearty  “aye.” 
A vote  of  thanks  was  also  given  the 
engineer  and  crew,  after  which  Mr. 
H.  H.  Grafton  proposed  three  cheers 
for  the  Manitou  & Pike’s  Peak  Rail- 
way. A rousing  shout  was  given, 
and  the  party  dispersed. 


bray”  of  the  burro.  His  occupation’s 
gone. 

Many  a tourist,  especially  tourist’s 
children,  will  join  in  repeating  the 
following  tribute,  by  Coleridge: 

“ I love  the  languid  patience  of  thy  face, 

And  oft  with  gentle  hand  I give  the  bread, 
And  clasp  thy  rugged  coat  and  pat  thy  head. 
Meek  child  of  misery! — thy  future  fate, 

The  starving  meal,  and  all  the  thousand 
aches 

Which  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes. 


THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  BURRO. 

We  afford  our  readers  a picture  of 
the  burro — the  first  locomotive  to  as- 
cend Pike’s  Peak. 

I have  seen  one  of  his  kindred 
loaded  with  dynamite,  picking  his 
way  upward  along  the  trail.  With- 
out the  burro  as  a fore-climber,  it 
might  have  been  impossible  for  the 
“iron  horse”  to  ascend  to  the  sum- 
mit, where  his  shrill  whistle  is  sub- 
stituted for  the  ‘‘dissonant  harsh 


I hail  thee,  brother,  spite  of  the  fool’s  scorn, 
And  fain  would  take  thee  with  me,  in  the 
dell 

Of  peace  and  mild  equality  to  dwell.” 

THE  BOULEVARD  AND  ELECTRIC  ROAD. 

The  Colorado  Rapid  Transit  Com- 
pany has  extended  its  tracks  to  Mani- 
tou, and  the  cars  are  now  running, 
affording  inexpensive  transportation 
between  the  two  resorts,  and  also  to 
all  the  surrounding  resorts,  such  as 
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the  Garden  of  the  Gods,  Cheyenne 
Canon,  Glen  Eyre,  etc.  For  ten  cents 
one  may  ride  from  Colorado  Springs 
to  the  terminus  of  the  Pike’s  Peak 
Railroad,  in  Engleman’s  Canon — 
about  six  miles. 

The  new  Boulevard,  extending 
from  Manitou  to  Colorado  Springs,  is 
being  pushed  to  completion  rapidly. 
This  will  be  used  exclusively  as  a 
pleasure  drive,  and  will  be  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  country.  One  gentleman 
has  contributed  $10,000  to  its  con- 
struction— a gentleman  that  seems  to 
love  Manitou  as  well  as  Ben  Jonson 
loved  Pembrook  (I  refer  again  to  the 
Hon.  J.  B.  Wheeler). 

MANITOU  BY  STAR-LIGHT. 

As  the  planet  Venus  descended  be- 
hind Pike’s  Peak  upon  the  evening  of 
that  day,  its  radiance  imparted  splen- 
dor to  no  lovelier  landscape  than  that 
known  as  Manitou.  At  least  we 
thought  so,  who  witnessed  the  scene 
from  the  crowded  porches  of  the 
Cliff  House. 


Not  only  Venus,  but  Mars,  Jupiter 
and  the  full  moon,  took  part  in  this 
dress  parade  of  the  planets,  passing 
in  review  before  an  audience  repre- 
senting nearly  all  the  States  in  the 
Union. 

Nature  never  responds  to  an  encore , 
else  these  star-actors  would  have  been 
rapturously  recalled  as  they  retired, 
following  Venus,  one  after  another, 
from  the  heavenly  stage. 

Meanwhile,  the  arc-light  suspended 
over  the  park  and  the  fountain  and 
shedding  its  iridescent  light  upon 
lawn  and  leaf  and  lake,  evidenced  the 
triumph  of  mind  over  matter;  for  the 
setting  stars  and  waning  moon  left  us 
not  in  darkness,  but  beneath  the  soft 
radiance  of  a not  less  beautiful  and 
only  a little  less  mysterious  star  than 
those  which  had  created  in  us  “such 
love  and  reverence  from  afar.” 

Henry  Dudley  Teetor. 

Cliff  House,  Manitou  Springs. 
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ARMSTRONG  B.  PLACE. 


The  qualities  that  have  made  Arm- 
strong B.  Place  a useful  citizen  and  a 
successful  man  of  affairs,  came  to  him 
from  a hardy  and  worthy  ancestry. 
He  is  of  both  Scotch  and  German  de- 
scent, his  grandfather,  Isaac  Place, 
being  of  old  Knickerbocker  Dutch 
stock.  He  resided  in  western  Penn- 
sylvania, and  was  a farmer  by  occu- 
pation and  a captain  of  milita,  and 
lived  to  an  advanced  age.  Belden 
Benson,  the  maternal  grandfather  of 
Mr.  Place,  was  an  early  settler  of 
Connecticut,  where  he  spent  a useful 
life.  John  Place,  the  father  of  A.  B., 
died  comparatively  young,  having 
been  killed  while  rafting  lumber  on 
the  Susquehanna  river. 

A.  B.  Place  was  born  in  Wyoming 
county,  Pa.,  in  1846,  where  he  spent 
his  boyhood,  attending  school  and 
engaging  in  various  pursuits  until 
1863,  when  he  enlisted  in  the  Fifth 
New  York  cavalry  of  the  United  States 
Army.  He  had,  previous  to  this,  a 
taste  of  military  life  in  the  Thirty- 
fifth  Pennsylvania  militia,  under  Col- 
onel McKean,  during  the  memorable 
Gettysburg  campaign. 

He  remained  with  the  Fifth  New 
York  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He 
went  ough  the  entire  campaign  of 
the  Potomac  under  General  Torbert, 


in  command  of  cavalry  corps.  His 
regiment  was  in  the  First  Brigade, 
Third  Division,  under  General  Wil- 
son. His  regiment  was  commanded 
by  Colonel  John  Hammond.  When 
the  summer  campaign  was  well  spent 
they  were  transferred  to  the  Shenan- 
doah valley,  where  they  took  steam- 
ers from  City  Point  for  Washington. 
They  marched  from  Washington 
through  Leesburg  and  Snicker  Gap 
to  Winchester,  and  were  in  a number 
of  battles  in  the  valley  campaign,  viz.: 
Berryville,  Winchester,  Fisher’s  Hill 
and  Cedar  Creek,  and  wound  up  their 
campaign  in  1865,  by  capturing  what 
was  left  of  Early’s  army  at  Waynes- 
borough. 

The  Fifth  New  York  cavalry  and 
the  Twenty-second  New  York  and  a 
battalion  of  the  Eighteenth  Pennsyl- 
vania, brought  eighteen  hundred 
prisoners  back  from  Waynesburg  to 
Winchester,  fighting  all  the  way  from 
Staunton  to  Cedar  Creek.  At  New 
Market  they  divided  forces  and  were 
assaulted  by  Rosser’s  army.  When 
the  war  was  practically  over,  the  bal- 
ance of  this  corps  crossed  the  moun- 
tains at  Waynesborough  to  join  Gen- 
eral Grant  at  Petersburg!!.  At  this 
time  the  regiment  was  detached  from 
the  brigade  and  made  escort  for  Gen- 
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eral  Sheridan.  When  this  work  was 
completed,  they  were  relieved  from 
duty  and  sent  back  as  guard  with 
provisions. 

Mr.  Place  was  slightly  wounded  at 
the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  had  sev- 
eral horses  shot  from  under  him,  and 
had  an  active  service  generally.  He 
was  promoted  to  corporal  and  acting 
sergeant,  and  was  mustered  out  in 
August,  1865,  on  Hart  Island,  in  East 
river,  New  York.  He  then  went  to 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  entered  a 
commercial  school,  which  he  at- 
tended for  one  year.  He  then  ac- 
cepted a position  in  the  New  Haven 
post  office,  under  N.  D.  S.  Sperry, 
postmaster,  where  he  remained  until 
October,  1871,  when  he  came  to  Colo- 
rado, settling  at  Greeley.  One  year 
thereafter  he  removed  to  Denver, 
where  he  has  since  resided.  He  was 
engaged  in  book-keeping  for  a num- 
ber of  years;  and  in  1881  built  the 
City  Steam  Laundry,  with  which  he 
is  still  identified. 


Since  1881,  Mr.  Place  has  taken 
quite  an  active  part  in  politics,  as  a 
Republican,  but  never  sought  prefer- 
ment until  he  received  the  nomination 
of  city  treasurer  of  Denver,  to  which 
office  he  was  elected  on  April  2,  1880. 
He  employs  one  deputy  and  three 
collectors;  and  the  importance  of 
this  position  can  be  estimated  by  the 
bond  of  $200,000,  he  is  compelled  to 
give,  and  an  annual  collection  and 
disbursement  of  over  $900,000.  He  is, 
and  for  years  has  been,  prominently 
identified  with  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic;  has  been  adjutant-gen- 
eral, and  department  inspector  under 
General  Boone.  He  is  an  Odd  Fel- 
low, a Knight  of  Pythias,  and  also  be- 
longs to  the  Ancient  Order  of  United 
Workmen,  and  P.  O.  S.  of  A. 

Mr.  Place  was  married  in  1881  to 
Miss  Eve  W.  Quiner,  and  one  son  and 
two  daughters  have  been  born  to  this 
union.  Mr.  Place  stands  deservedly 
high  in  the  respect  of  the  people  of 
Denver. 
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DANIEL  WITTER. 


Daniel  Witter  was  one  of  that 
large  body  of  men  who  were  won 
from  the  quiet  life  of  the  east  to  ex- 
plore the  secret  recesses  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  for  hidden  wealth;  and, 
like  many  others,  he  remained  true  to 
the  new  love,  and  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  Colorado,  even  as  he  has 
since  been  ranked  among  her  most 
useful  citizens.  He  was  born  in 
Franklin  county,  Ind.,  on  April  13th, 
1827,  and  when  about  four  years  of 
age  was  taken  by  his  father  to  south- 
ern Michigan,  and  subsequently  to 
St.  Joseph  county,  Ind.,  where  he 
lived  until  1859. 

His  father,  Samuel  Witter,  was  a 
prominent  figure  in  the  affairs  of  that 
county.  He  owned  a farm  on  the 
banks  of  the  beautiful  St.  Joseph 
River,  where  his  large  family  was 
raised,  the  children  going  to  school  in 
the  winter  and  working  upon  and 
about  the  farm  in  summer.  When  the 
son  Daniel  had  in  this  way  received  a 
good  common  school  education,  he 
took  an  academic  course  at  South 
Bend,  at  the  same  time  carrying  on 
the  study  of  law.  He  afterwards  en- 
gaged in  teaching,  and  soon  became 
known  as  one  of  the  active  and  ear- 
nest men  connected  with  local  educa- 
tional affairs.  He  assisted  in  organi- 
zing the  Northern  Indiana  and 


Southern  Michigan  Teachers’  Insti- 
tute, intended  for  the  instruction  of 
teachers  in  the  better  methods  of 
teaching;  and  for  several  years  took 
a prominent  part  in  carrying  on  its 
operations;  and  he  was,  perhaps, 
thereby  led  into  the  school-book  busi- 
ness, and,  later,  into  the  general  book 
and  stationery  business,  at  South 
Bend,  Ind.  In  1855  Mr.  Witter  was 
married  to  Clara  V.  Mathews,  a half- 
sister  of  Vice-President  Colfax,  by 
whom  he  has  had  a family  of  eleven 
children,  eight  of  whom  are  still  liv- 
ing, the  youngest  now  almost  in  size 
a man. 

The  book  business  with  Mr.  Witter, 
as  has  been  intimated,  was  only  a 
temporary  arragement,  as  his  ultimate 
ambition  was  the  law,  the  study  of 
which  he  still  kept  up,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  engaging  in  its  practice  as  a 
regular  profession.  While  at  South 
Bend,  Mr.  Witter  still  held  a promin- 
ent position  in  educational  matters, 
serving  as  examiner  for  persons  desir- 
ing to  teach  in  the  public  schools. 

The  loss  of  his  store  and  entire 
stock  of  goods  by  fire  caused  Mr. 
Witter  to  turn  his  attention  in  another 
direction.  It  was  the  time  of  the 
Pike’s  Peak  gold  excitement;  and  the 
fabulous  stories  told  of  the  golden 
sands  of  Cherry  Creek  and  Gregory 
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Gulch  became  a temptation  he  could 
not  resist.  Determining  to  try  his 
future  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  on 
August  13th,  1859,  he  landed  in  Den- 
ver, at  the  end  of  a journey  by  mule- 
team  of  over  a month’s  duration. 

The  last  half  of  this  trip  was  very 
discouraging,  as  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  men  and  teams  were  met  re- 
turning discouraged,  having  found 
nothing,  and  decrying  the  whole  Pike’s 
Peak  country  as  the  veriest  humbug. 
But  Mr.  Witter  pushed  on,  determined 
to  see  his  venture  through  to  the  end. 
In  October  of  the  same  year  (1859),  he 
went,  by  way  of  the  pass  at  the  head 
of  the  Fountain,  to  Tarryall,  in  the 
South  Park,  where  an  interest  in  a 
placer-mine  was  purchased  and  min- 
ing commenced  and  carried  on,  until 
the  claim  was  worked  out. 

Mr.  Witter  was  here,  as  at  home,  in 
demand  by  the  public,  which  readily 
recognized  in  him  the  possession  of 
those  peculiar  qualities  that  make  the 
useful  man  of  affairs.  He  was  elected 
judge  of  a miners’  court  at  Tarryall. 
Upon  the  organization  of  the  new 
Territory  of  Colorado,  in  1861,  he  was 
elected  a member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  what  is  now 
Park  and  Summit  counties,  and  as- 
sisted in  forming  the  laws  of  the  new 
Territory,  which  were  the  foundation 
of  the  present  Revised  Statutes  of 
the  State. 

Like  many  others  who  came  to  Col- 
orado for  the  temporary  purpose  of 
retrieving  their  fortunes,  Mr.  Witter 
soon  became  so  attached  to  its  de- 


lightful climate  and  so  fully  convinced 
of  the  future  great  possibilities  of  the 
country,  that  in  1862  he  determined 
to  make  it  his  home;  and  in  the 
spring  of  that  year  he  brought  his 
family  across  the  plains,  driving  a 
team  with  a light  wagon  from  Ottum- 
wa, la.,  and  establishing  his  home  at 
Hamilton,  in  the  South  Park,  near 
the  present  town  of  Como. 

The  main  objective  point  of  his 
purpose  was  reached  on  August  14th, 
1862,  when  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  Colorado.  About  the  same 
time  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Lincoln  to  the  office  of  United  States 
Assessor  for  the  Territory  of  Colorado. 
He  removed  to  Denver  in  the  fall  of 
1862,  and  has  remained  there  ever 
since.  He  held  the  office  of  assessor 
of  internal  revenue  for  several  years, 
until  it  was  abolished  by  law.  Dur- 
ing this  time  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Territorial  Republican  Central  Com- 
mittee for  several  years,  and  was  for 
four  years  a member  of  the  National 
Republican  Central  Committee. 

The  first  act  of  Congress  enabling 
the  Territory  of  Colorado  to  become 
a State  was  passed  in  March,  1864. 
Under  it,  a convention  was  held  in 
July  of  the  same  year,  and  a constitu- 
tion formed,  which  was  submitted  to 
a vote  of  the  people  in  October  follow- 
ing. State  officers  and  a member  of 
Congress  had  been  nominated,  and 
were  voted  for  at  the  same  time.  Mr. 
Witter  was  the  Republican  candidate 
for  Governor,  and  Colonel  J.  M.  Chiv- 
ington  for  Congress;  and  both  were 
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elected  by  large  majorities.  But,  ow- 
ing to  the  Mexican  vote  in  the  south 
going  almost  wholly  against  the  new 
State,  the  constitution  was  defeated, 
and  there  were  no  offices  to  be  filled 
by  those  elected. 

Of  late  years  Mr.  Witter  has  de- 


SILAS  S. 

Yet  another  of  the  active  men  who 
have  developed  the  natural  resources 
of  Colarado  and  made  Denver  what 
it  is,  is  Silas  S.  Kennedy,  who  for  the 
past  twenty  years  has  been  a resident 
of  the  west.  He  is  of  Scotch  origin, 
but  American  born,  and  first  saw  the 
light  in  Park  county,  Ind.,  in  1837. 
Soon  after  he  removed  with  his  pa- 
rents to  Clay  county,  in  the  same 
State,  where  his  boyhood  and  early 
manhood  were  passed.  His  educa- 
tion was  acquired  in  the  common 
schools  of  the  county,  and  an  acade- 
mic course  in  Wabash  College,  at 
Crawfordsville.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  be  erected  what  was  known  as 
the  Vigo  Woolen  Mills,  and  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods, 
a business,  however,  which  continued 
but  a short  time  in  consequence  of 
the  mills  being  consumed  by  fire. 
Mr.  Kennedy  rebuilt  the  mills  but 
immediately  sold  out  and  started  for 
Colorado.  He  landed  at  Greeley,  in 
that  State  in  1870,  and  soon  after 
erected  the  Greeley  Flouring  Mills. 


voted  himself  steadily  to  the  practice 
of  law,  making  a specialty  of  cases 
in  which  the  title  to  public  lands  is 
involved,  and  has  built  up  an  exten- 
sive practice,  which  extends  through- 
out the  State  and  adjoining  Terri- 
tories. 


KENNEDY. 

During  his  residence  in  that  place  he 
was  made  trustee  of  what  was  known 
as  the  Greeley  Colony.  In  company 
with  two  others  he  became  bondsman 
for  the  late  Mr.  Meeker,  the  Indian 
agent,  who  was  massacred  by  the 
Indians. 

Mr.  Kennedy  also  engaged  in  bank- 
ing in  Greeley  fora  time,  and  his 
residence  in  that  place  continued  for 
a period  of  ten  years,  when  in  1880  he 
removed  to  Denver,  and  in  company 
with  others  built  the  Crescent  mills, 
now  in  active  operation. 

For  the  past  seven  years  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy has  given  his  principal  attention 
to  mining  and  the  real  estate  business. 
He  is  vice-president  of  the  North 
Denver  Bank,  and  a member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Min- 
ing Stock  Exchange.  His  mining  in- 
terests have  been  confined  chiefly  to 
the  Smugler  Group,”  in  company 
with  ex-Governor  Eaton.  This  prop- 
erty produced  teluride  gold,  and  the 
total  amount  realized  to  date  is  $600,- 
000. 
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Mr.  Kennedy  is  a member  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity,  and  is  an  earnest 
and  general  supporter  of  the  public 
schools  and  other  interests  connected 
with  the  public  good.  He  is  a Re- 
publican in  politics,  and  recently  re- 
ceived the  nomination  for  representa- 
tive, to  the  Eighth  General  Assembly 
of  Colorado,  but  this  election  having 
been  made  by  a minority  faction  of 
the  party,  he  was  defeated. 


Mr.  Kennedy  has  recently  erected  a 
very  handsome  residence  in  High- 
lands, one  of  Denvers  most  beautiful 
suburbs,  where,  with  his  wife,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Hayes,  and  a large 
family  of  children,  he  finds  relief 
from  business  cares,  and  enjoys  the 
results  of  his  successful  and  useful 
labors. 

A.  N.  Towne. 


THE  YELLOWSTONE  EXPEDITION  OF  1863:  A CHAPTER 
OF  MONTANA  HISTORY. 


“ Having  determined  to  explore  a 
portion  of  the  country  drained  by  the 
Yellowstone,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
covering gold  mines  and  securing 
town-sites,  and  believing  this  object 
could  be  better  accomplished  by  form- 
ing ourselves  into  a regularly  organ- 
ized company,  we  hereby  appoint 
James  Stuart  captain,  agreeing,  upon 
our  word  of  honor,  to  obey  all  orders 
given  or  issued  by  him,  or  any  subor- 
dinate officer  appointed  by  him.  In 
case  of  any  member  refusing  to  obey 
an  order  or  orders  from  said  captain, 
he  shall  be  forcibly  expelled  from  our 
camp.  It  is  further  understood  and 
agreed,  that  we  all  do  our  equal  por- 
tion of  work — the  captain  being  um- 
pire in  all  cases,  sharing  equally  the 
benefits  of  said  labor,  both  as  to  the 
discovery  of  gold  and  the  securing  of 
town-sites.” 

This  was  the  form  of  agreement 


made  on  the  10th  of  April,  1863,  by  a 
party  of  brave  and  resolute  men,  who 
knew  there  was  danger  ahead  for 
them,  and  who  passed  through  some 
of  the  severest  ordeals  and  most  dan- 
gerous adventures  recorded  in  the 
long  history  of  Indian  warfare  and  of 
whom  more  than  one  never  came  back 
to  tell  the  tale.  The  names  signed  to 
this  agreement  were  as  follows:  James 
Stuart,  Cyrus  D.  Watkins,  John  Van- 
derbilt, James  N.  York,  Richard  Mc- 
Cafferty,  James  Hauxhurst,  Deewyer 
Underwood,  Samuel  T.  Hauser,  Henry 
A.  Bell,  William  Roach,  A.  Sterne 
Blake,  George  H.  Smith,  Henry  T. 
Geery,  Ephraim  Bostwick.  One  other 
man  went  with  them — George  Ives — 
but  as  he  did  not  overtake  the  party 
until  the  next  day,  his  name  does  not 
appear  upon  the  list. 

It  is  indeed  a service  that  the  His- 
torical Society  of  Montana  has  per- 
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formed  to  American  history  by  in- 
cluding in  Vol.  I of  their  “ Collec- 
tions ” the  journal  of  this  tragic  and 
daring  expedition,  as  kept  by  Captain 
James  Stuart,  with  profuse  explana- 
tory notes  by  Hon.  Samuel  T.  Hauser, 
who  was  with  the  expedition,  and 
Granville  Stuart.  From  that  authen- 
tic source  we  take  an  outline  of  the 
expedition,  given  below,  perforce 
omitting  much,  because  of  space,  and 
in  more  th^n  one  instance  crowding 
days  of  danger  and  labor  into  a few 
lines,  but  culling  enough  to  show  the 
fate  and  fortunes  of  the  expedition, 
and  the  calibre  of  the  men  composing 
it.  Where  quotations  are  given,  un- 
less otherwise  specified,  they  are  from 
the  journal  of  Captain  Stuart. 

They  penetrated  into  the  wilder- 
ness, with  varying  fortunes,  from  their 
start  on  April  9th  until  the  27th,  when 
indications  of  danger  made  their  ap- 
pearance. “ After  we  camped,  I went 
back  into  the  hills  about  a mile  to 
look  for  buffalo,  but,  in  place  of  them, 
I found  fresh  tracks  of  twelve  horses 
going  up  the  river.  I suppose  it  is  a 
war  party  of  natives;  and,  if  so,  I ex- 
pect they  will  visit  us  to-night  in 
search  of  our  horses.”  The  expecta- 
tion was  only  too  well  founded. 
“About  an  hour  before  sun-down, 
while  lying  around  camp  resting  after 
the  fatigues  of  the  day,  we  were 
startled  by  hearing  several  guns  fired 
in  a clump  of  cotton-woods  across  the 
river,  and  immediately  afterward  we 
saw  about  thirty  Indians  fording 
across.  They  came  on  a run,  vocifer- 


ating ‘ How-dye-do  ? ’ and  £Up-sar-o- 
ka  ’ — which  latter  means  ‘Crow  In- 
dians,’ in  their  language.  By  the 
time  they  were  fairly  in  camp  we  had 
our  horses  all  tied  up  and  every  man 
prepared  for  emergencies.  They  first 
inquired  who  was  our  captain.  I told 
them,  and  asked  which  was  their  cap- 
tain. They  showed  me  three — one 
big  and  two  little  ones.  The  large 
chief  told  me  to  have  my  men  put  all 
our  things  in  the  tents  and  keep  a 
sharp  look-out,  or  we  would  lose 
them. 

“ I then  gave  him  a small  piece  of 
tobacco  to  have  a grand  smoke;  and 
I also  found  that  one  of  them — a very 
large  man  with  a big  belly — could 
talk  the  Snake  language;  and  he  was 
at  once  installed  as  interpreter.  They 
(the  interpreter  and  chiefs)  sat  down 
in  a circle  and  requested  the  pleasure 
of  my  company.  I complied  with  the 
invitation,  and  our  party  stood  guard 
over  our  horses  and  baggage,  while  I 
smoked  and  exchanged  lies  with  them. 
It  would  take  me  a week  to  write  out 
all  that  was  said,  so  I forbear.  Mean- 
while, the  other  Indians  began  dis- 
puting with  *each  other  about  who 
should  have  our  best  horses.  I re- 
quested the  chief  to  make  them  come 
out  Tom  among  the  horses  and  be- 
have themselves,  which  he  did.  At  8 
p.m.  I put  on  double  guard,  and  at  10 
p.m.  all  but  the  guard  retired  to  rest. 

“ The  Indians,  however,  wandered 
around  camp  all  night,  like  evil 
spirits.  And  such  a night’s  sleep  as 
we  had!  Every  few  minutes  some- 
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body  would  have  to  rush  out  of  his 
tent  and  capture  something  that  the 
Indians  would  steal  out  from  under 
the  tents  in  spite  of  the  guard,  and 
this,  too,  when  it  was  bright  moon- 
light all  night.  One  thing  is  certain, 
they  can  discount  all  the  thieves  I 
ever  saw  or  heard  of;  in  short,  they 
have  to  be  seen  to  realize  their  supe- 
riority over  all  other  thieves,  either 
white,  red  or  black,  in  the  world.  At 
daylight  I aroused  the  party,  and  we 
proceeded  to  ascertain  our  losses, 
which  were  too  numerous  to  mention, 
everybody  having  lost  something.  In 
case  we  stood  them  off  without  a 
fight,  I thought  it  best  to  pack  up 
and  go  about  eight  miles  before  break- 
fasting, for  I knew  that  before  we 
could  get  something  to  eat  we  would 
probably  have  half  the  village  to 
watch;  and  judging  from  their  last 
night’s  haul,  that  would  be  too  good 
a thing  for  the  thieving  scoundrels. 

“As  soon  as  we  began  to  pack  up, 
they  at  once  proceeded  to  forci- 
bly trade  horses  (always  taking  much 
the  best  of  the  bargain)  blankets,  etc., 
and  to  appropriate  everything  they 
wanted.  I saw  that  the  time  had 
come  to  die  or  do;  therefore,  I or- 
dered every  man  to  be  ready  to  open 
fire  on  them  when  I gave  the  signal. 
With  one  hand  full  of  cartridges  and 
my  rifle  in  the  other,  I told  the  In- 
dians to  mount  their  horses  and  go  to 
their  camp,  telling  them  that  they 
were  thieves  and  liars;  in  fact,  calling 
them  everything  mean  that  I could 
think  of  under  the  pressure.  I or- 


dered them  to  leave  instantly,  or  we 
would  kill  all  of  them.  They  weak- 
ened, got  on  their  horses  and  left.” 
Mr.  Hauser  interlines  a note  at  this 
point,  showing  that  Captain  Stewart 
was  altogether  too  modest  in  describ- 
ing an  episode  that  Mr.  H.  calls 
“ One  of  the  most  daring  acts  ever 
performed  by  man.”  He  continues: 
“ At  daylight,  about  3 a.  m.,  we  all 
began  saddling  our  riding  horses,  in 
accordance  with  the  orders  of  the 
evening  before,  but,  unfortunately 
for  the  programme,  the  Indians  forci- 
bly prevented  one  even  bridling  a 
horse.  Seeing  his  plan  thwarted, 
our  leader  instantly  formed  a new 
one,  without  manifesting  any  sur- 
prise, or  in  any  way  showing  any  evi- 
dence of  being  disconcerted.  Passing 
close  by  me,  he  said,  in  an  under- 
tone: ‘Tell  the  boys  there’s  going  to 
be  trouble — to  be  ready — keep  a close 
watch,  and  do  as  I do,  and  for  their 
lives  not  to  fire  until  my  gun  goes 
off.’  With  this  he  went  to  work  in 
the  most  unconcerned,  indifferent 
way  imaginable,  lit  his  pipe,  and 
moved  around  quietly,  giving  direc- 
tions here  and  there  about  packing, 
breakfast,  etc.,  interspersing  the  di- 
rections with  his  dry,  witty  remarks; 
doing  nothing  to  excite  even  one  sus- 
picion as  to  what  his  plans  w'ere. 
In  the  meantime  I had  passed  his 
words  around,  and  the  Indians  evi- 
dently concluding  they  had  things 
their  own  way,  were  changing  their 
lariats  from  their  horses  to  ours,  and 
quarrelling  with  one  another  about 
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choice  of  horses,  etc.  A quarter  of 
an  hour  probably  passed  in  this  way, 
our  men  imitating  the  captain’s  ex- 
ample as  near  as  they  could,  prepar- 
ing for  breakfast,  collecting  our 
blankets,  etc.,  and  showing  a general 
indifference;  but  in  passing  each 
other  would  ask  in  undertones,  ‘ what 
does  he  mean?  ’ ‘ Is  he  going  to  let 

them  put  us  afoot  here,  and  kill  us  by 
piecemeal?’  ‘ How  long  is  this  thing 
going  to  last?  ’ The  mystery  was  fi- 
nally solved.  The  opportunity  came. 
He  had  waited  to  throw  their  chief 
off  his  guard,  and  catch  him  apart 
from  his  warriors.  Our  first  warning 
of  it,  however,  was  by  being  startled 
by  our  leader’s  quick,  sharp  order: 

‘ Look  out!  ’ And  at  the  same  time 
he  covered  the  principal  chief’s  heart, 
with  his  unerring  rifle,  the  muzzle  of 
which  was  not  more  than  two  feet 
from  the  old  warrior’s  breast.  In- 
stantly we  all  followed  suit,  by  cover- 
ing an  Indian  with  a cocked  rifle  or 
revolver,  and  like  a flash  their  robes 
fell  from  their  shoulders,  and  they 
were  naked,  with  their  guns  leveled 
on  us  in  return.  The  suspense  and 
anxiety  we  endured  for  a few  mo- 
ments, while  we  glared  at  each  other, 
was.  fearful.  To  realize  it,  one  has 
only  to  imagine  himself  surrounded 
• by  these  savage  fiends,  hundreds  of 
miles  from  any  relief  or  reinforce- 
ments. They  were  two  to  one  of  us, 
equally  as  well  armod  as  we  were, 
and  several  hundred  more  of  them 
within  a few  miles.  But,  fortunately, 


they  all  looked  to  their  chief,  and  saw 
that  he  was  lost  if  a gun  was  fired. 

“We,  too,  looked  to  our  captain, 
and  our  danger  was  almost  forgotten 
in  admiration.  His  whole  features, 
face  and  person  had  changed.  He 
seemed — and  was — taller;  his  usually 
calm  face  was  all  on  fire;  his  quiet, 
light-blue  eye  was  now  flashing  like 
an  eagle’s,  and  seemingly  looked  di- 
rectly through  the  fierce  and,  for  a 
time,  undaunted  savage  that  stood  be- 
fore him.  For  several  seconds  it  was 
doubtful  whether  the  old  warrior- 
chief  would  cower  before  his  white 
brother  or  meet  his  fate  then  and 
there. 

“ Ohr  captain,  with  his  flashing  eyes 
riveted  upon  him,  was  fiercely  and 
eloquently  reproaching  him  with  his 
bad  faith  to  the  pale  faces  and  their 
Great  Father,  winding  up  by  saying, 
in  a voice  of  stern  determination, 
1 Signal  your  warriors  off,  or  I’ll  send 
you  to  your  last  hunting-ground!’ 
For  an  instant  the  suspense  was  be- 
yond description.  A death-like  si- 
lence reigned.  The  dark,  fierce, 
snake-like  eyes  of  the  fiends  about  us 
were  enough  to  unnerve  the  most  of 
men.  To  me  the  delay  was  awful; 
and  I could  not  decide,  from  the  de- 
fiant air  of  their  chief,  whether  he  was 
going  to  give  the  signal  or  die.  But, 
finally,  a wave  of  his  hand  relieved 
our  doubts,  and  his  braves  all  lowered 
their  weapons  of  death  and,  sullenly 
sought  their  robes  and  ponies. 

“Upon  his  giving  the  signal,  our 
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captain  looked  around  at  us,  saying, 
‘ Boys,  he  has  weakened.’  His  ex- 
pression was  so  changed  and  peculiar, 
and  the  remark  so  unexpected,  from 
his  sublime  and  noble  appearance  of 
a moment  before — and,  at  the  same 
time,  was  such  welcome  news  and 
great  relief — that  I threw  up  my  hat 
and  shouted  with  laughter,  although 
a short  moment  before  I had  been  un- 
der the  most  intense  excitement  of  my 
life.  This  hilarity  of  mine  caused  the 
serious  aspect  of  things  to  change 
into  a moment’s  fun  and  absolute  for- 
getfulness of  our  dangerous  situation 
— at  least  for  a moment  or  two.” 
When  the  party  moved  along  upon 
their  destined  road,  two  of  the  chiefs 
and  six  of  the  warriors  accompanied 
them.  At  a distance  of  six  or  seven 
miles  the  party  camped  and  had  a 
meal  that  combined  both  breakfast 
and  dinner.  While  upon  the  road, 
Captain  Stuart  had  talked  to  the  In- 
dians (as  he  says)  “ like  a step-father,” 
and  made  some  impression;  for  they 
sat  down  upon  a log  when  the  white 
men  camped  and  remained  quiet 
while  the  meal  was  being  dispatched. 
When  that  was  done,  the  captain  “ col- 
lected the  fragments  from  the  differ- 
ent messes  and  invited  them  to  par- 
take. After  dinner  the  head-man 
threw  down  his  robe,  and  all  the 
others,  except  two,  followed  his  ex- 
ample. He  told  me  that  he  gave  me 
the  rob^s,  to  show  that  we  would  be 
friends  hereafter.  I replied  that  we 
could  be  friends  without  my  taking 
the  robes,  and  that  we  were  poor  and 


could  not  give  anything  in  return  for 
them,  and  for  him  to  keep  them  until 
we  met  again.  After  breakfast  they 
went  back,  and  we  traveled  on  down 
the  river.”  Good  judgment,  prompt 
action  and  wonderful  nerve  had  stood 
them  in  stead  and  saved  the  expedi- 
tion for  that  time. 

At  sun-down  of  the  same  night  they 
saw  two  more  Indians  coming;  con- 
cluded there  were  more  coming,  got 
their  horses  together  and  awaited  de- 
velopments. “We  let  them  come  into 
camp  without  moving  or  saying  a 
word.  They  sat  on  their  horses  a few 
minutes,  taking  a mental  inventory  of 
the  crowd.  The  head-man  then  asked 
for  our  chief.  I responded,  and  he 
then  dismounted,  pulled  off  his  sad- 
dle, sat  down  on  it,  pulled  off  his  hat, 
took  a roll  of  something  out  of  it, 
and,  after  undoing  sundry  wrappers, 
opened  it  and  displayed  a paper  from 
Schoonover,  Indian  agent  at  Fort 
Union,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow- 
stone River,  which  stated  that  the 
bearer  was  Red  Bear,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal chiefs  of  the  Crow  nation.  We 
gave  them  some  supper.  He  then 
presented  me  with  a black  horse; 
said  he  was  all  right — a friend  of 
ours.  When  we  retired  to  rest  I gave 
orders  to  the  guards  not  to  kill,  but 
to  take  prisoners  any  Indians  that  * 
they  might  discover  prowling  around 
after  our  horses;  and,  sure  enough, 
about  ii  p.m.,«  they  discovered  one 
crawling  up  to  two  of  our  best  horses 
that  were  tied  to  the  same  tree.  They 
waited  and  watched  until  they  got 
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“dead-wood”  on  him,  and  then  cap- 
tured him  and  called  me  up.  I intro- 
duced him  to  Red  Bear  as  one  of  his 
good  Indians,  who,  he  had  just  been 
telling  me,  would  not  annoy  us  any 
more,  as  he  had  told  them  not  to.  He 
said  the  man  was  crazy,  had  no  ears, 


etc.  The  old  story — anything  to  ex- 
cuse him.  We  turned  the  thief  loose, 
and  early  in  the  morning  they  all 
started  back,  leaving  us  alone  in  our 
glory.’’  The  further  adventures  of 
the  band  will  be  reserved  for  a later 
paper.  Seelye  A.  Willson. 
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HON.  BENJAMIN  D.  SILLIMAN. 


An  affirmative  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, Is  life  worth  living,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  careers  of  our  promi- 
nent citizens,  who  having  reached 
mature  years,  leave  behind  them  a 
pathway  of  good  deeds  and  an  hon- 
ored name.  Whatever  may  be 
their  profession,  the  law,  mercantile, 
financial,  or  medicine,  they  form  an 
example  for  the  ambition  and  emula- 
tion of  the  younger  generation,  and 
an  emphatic  denial  to  the  statement 
that  there  is  not  a reward  in  the  pres- 
ent life  for  the  good  that  is  done  in  it. 

Such  an  example  do  we  find  in  the 
career  of  the  Hon.  Benjamin  D.  Silli- 
man,  L.L.  D.,  the  distinguished  law- 
yer of  New  York  City;  a very  Nestor 
of  the  bar,  and  an  advocate,  who  for 
considerably  more  than  half  a cen- 
tury has  been  in  active  practice  be- 
fore the  courts.  Within  the  space  at 
our  disposal  an  adequate  resume  of 
such  a life  is  an  impossibility,  and 
only  a mere  outline  can  be  given; 
such  as  is  done,  however,  must  be  a 


pleasure,  for  none  could  otherwise  re- 
view the  career  of  a man  who  in  the 
ripeness  of  years,  looks  back  upon  a 
life  well  lived,  full  of  good  deeds,  and 
punctuated  throughout  its  length  by 
manifestations  of  respect  and  rever- 
ence such  as  come  to  very  few  in  this 
world. 

Mr.  Silliman  was  born  in  Newport, 
R.  I.,  September  14,  1805.  When  he 
was  but  a small  child  his  parents 
came  to  this  State  to  reside,  and  set- 
tled in  Brooklyn,  where  he  has  since 
lived.  His  father  was  the  well-known 
and  honored  Gold  S.  Silliman,  of 
Brooklyn,  who  departed  this  life  at 
the  ripe  age  of  90  years,  in  1868.  His 
father,  General  Gold  S.  Silliman,  was 
a gallant  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary 
war,  and  attorney  for  the  Crown,  in 
Fairfield  county,  Conn.  He  died  in 
1790.  The  father  of  General  Silli- 
man was  Judge  Ebenezer  Silliman, 
who  for  twenty-eight  years  was  a 
member  of  the  Council  or  Upper 
House  of  the  Colonial  Legislature, 
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and  for  eight  years  its  Speaker.  For 
twenty-three  years  in  succession  he 
was  elected  judge  of  the  superior 
court  of  the  colony.  His  death  oc- 
curred in  1775.  The  mother  of  the 
subject  of  our  sketch  was  a daughter 
of  the  Rev.  David  Ely,  D.D.,  of  Hun- 
tington, Conn.  She  was  a person  of 
unusual  mental  and  social  acquire- 
ments, as  was  her  father,  who  was  for 
twenty-one  years  a trustee  of  Yale 
College,  at  New  Haven.  On  the  ma- 
ternal side  of  his  father’s  family,  Mr. 
Silliman  is  a lineal  descendent  of 
John  Allen  and  Priscilla  Mullins  or 
“ Moulins,”  the  Huguenot  pilgrims, 
who  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock,  from 
the  “Mayflower,”  in  1620.  Benjamin 
D.  Silliman,  was  graduated  from  Yale 
College  in  1824.  The  family  had  for 
several  generations  been  more  or  less 
identified  with  this  institution,  both 
Mr.  Silliman’s  father  and  his  distin- 
guished uncle,  the  late  Professor 
Benjamin  D.  Silliman,  having  been 
graduated  from  there  in  1796.  Gen- 
eral Silliman  was  a graduate  in  1752, 
and  his  father,  Judge  Silliman,  in 
1727.  This  distinction  was  also  that 
of  the  family  on  his  mother’s  side,  no 
less  than  five  of  her  relatives  having 
been  graduated  from  “ Old  Yale.” 
After  leaving  college,  Mr.  Silliman 
took  up  the  study  of  the  law  in  the 
office  of  Chancellor  Kent  and  his  son 
William — subsequently  a judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  the  successor  of 
Judge  Story  as  law  professor  in  Har- 
vard University.  Young  Silliman 
and  Kent  formed  a warm  attachment 


for  one  another,  which  was  never 
broken.  Mr.  Silliman  was  admitted  j 
to  practice  at  the  May  term  of  the  Su-  j 
preme  Court  in  1829,  and,  excepting  ! 
during  a visit  to  Europe,  in  1848,  his  f 
practice  in  New  York  city  and  Brook-  || 
lyn  has  been  uninterrupted,  and  has  ji 
been  of  a varied  character,  embracing  || 
causes  in  all  the  courts,  State  and  || 
Federal,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  at  common  law,  ad-  || 
miralty,  equity,  etc.  As  a counsel,  j 
he  is  especially  sought  and  has  been  II 
retained  by  many  of  the  largest  and 
most  important  firms  in  the  metropo- 
lis and  elsewhere;  and  the  Reports 
of  the  United  States  courts  and  the 
courts  of  the  Slate  demonstrate  at 
every  turn  the  industry  and  ability  of 
this  man,  whose  life  has  been  one  of 
constant  activity  and  industry  in  his 
chosen  profession.  As  a lawyer,  he 
mapped  out  his  course,  and  as  a lawyer 
has  he  become  the  prominent  figure 
we  find  him  to-day.  In  the  span  of  a 
life  much  longer  than  is  given  to  most 
men  to  live,  he  has  seen  the  most 
wonderful  progress  of  any  age.  New 
York  city  and  its  environs  have  grown 
from  a comparative  village  to  the  ag- 
gregation of  population,  commerce 
and  wealth  which  make  it  the  second 
city  in  size  and  importance  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  He  has  seen  many 
of  his  personal  friends,  who  were  emi- 
nent and  active  in  their  time,  grow 
up  to  manhood  with  him,  and,  com- 
pleting their  allotted  course,  pass 
away — to  leave  their  honored  names 
alone  in  the  places  that  knew  them 
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once  so  well.  He  has  seen  the  child 
of  his  early  professional  life  become 
the  distinguished  jurist  of  the  present 
day.  And,  just  here,  it  is  proper  to 
say  that  one  of  Mr.  Silliman’s  distin- 
guishing characteristics  is  the  encour- 
agement and  advice  he  has  always 
delighted  in  giving  the  young  bar- 
rister in  his  struggle  up  the  ladder  of 
fame  and  fortune.  Many  a man  ma- 
tured in  years  looks  back  with  pleas- 
ure and  a thankful  heart  to  the  kindly 
word  and  look  which  inspired  him  to 
renewed  effort  and  ultimate  success. 

While  a member  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State,  in  1837,  he  introduced 
the  charter  incorporating  the  Green- 
wood Cemetery  Association,  and  has 
seen  its  beautiful  hills  and  valleys 
tenanted  by  more  than  a quarter  of  a 
million  of  those  who  have  gone  to 
their  reward. 

Mr.  Silliman  was,  in  politics,  an  old- 
line  Whig,  until  the  formation  of  the 
Republican  party,  since  when  he  has 
been  identified  with  that  faction.  He 
was  an  energetic  and  zealous  Unionist 
during  the  civil  war.  He  has  been  a 
frequent  delegate  to  State  and  na- 
tional conventions.  Even  as  early  as 
1839,  he  was  a member  of  the  Harris- 
burg convention  which  nominated 
Harrison  and  Tyler  on  the  national 
ticket.  Though  Mr.  Silliman  has  not 
desired  public  office,  as  being  anta- 
gonistic to  his  plan  of  professional 
life,  he  has  been  several  times  a can- 
didate for  office  where  he  considered 
it  his  duty  as  a citizen.  He  was 
nominated  by  the  Whigs  for  Con- 


gress in  1843,  leading  his  ticket, 
which  was,  however,  defeated  by  the 
Democrats.  He  declined  the  nomina- 
tion in  1853  for  the  State  senate,  hav- 
ing previously  represented  King’s 
county  in  the  State  legislature.  As 
United  States  Attorney,  through  ap- 
pointment by  President  Lincoln,  he 
argued  many  important  questions; 
but,  finding  that  the  duties  of  the  of- 
fice interfered  with  his  private  prac- 
tice, he  resigned  the  position  in  1866. 
He  was  prominent  as  a member  of 
the  commission  for  the  revision  of 
the  State  constitution  in  1872.  In 
1873  the  Republicans  nominated  him 
for  Attorney  General  of  the  State, 
and  although  the  ticket  was  defeated, 
he  received  a flattering  support. 
Columbia  College  conferred  upon 
him  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  in 
1873,  as  did  also  Yale  College  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

He  has  been  for  many  years  promi- 
nent in  the  social  and  benevolent  in- 
stitutions of  Brooklyn,  among  which 
have  been  the  presidency  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Club  and  Yale  Alumni  Associa- 
tion of  Long  Island;  director  of  the 
Long  Island  Historical  Society;  a 
trustee  of  Greenwood  Cemetery,  and 
president  of  the  New  England  So- 
ciety of  the  city  of  Brooklyn  from  its 
organization  till  1886,  when  he  de- 
clined a continuance  of  the  office. 
For  twenty  years  he  was  one  of  the 
managers  of  the  House  of  Refuge  for 
Juvenile  Delinquents.  In  New  York 
city,  he  was  one  of  the  founders  and 
vice-president  of  the  Bar  Association. 
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He  has  been  a director  in  numerous 
other  benevolent,  charitable  and  lit- 
erary organizations;  for  he  has  found 
time  to  devote  to  these  divertise- 
ments  from  his  large  legal  practice. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  events  in 
Mr.  Silliman’s  career — showing,  as  it 
did,  the  exalted  place  he  occupies  in 
the  estimation  of  his  fellow-profes- 
sional brethren — was  the  dinner  given 
to  him  by  the  Bench  and  Bar  of  New 
York  at  Delmonico’s,  Fifth  Avenue, 
on  the  evening  of  May  29,  1889,  in 
commemoration  of  the  sixtieth  anni- 


versary of  his  admission  to  the  bar. 
Joseph  H.  Choate,  Esq.,  presided, 
and  the  evening  was  spent  in  remi- 
niscences and  congratulations  on  the 
long  and  eventful  career  of  the  dis- 
tinguished subject  of  the  honor.  Such 
is,  briefly,  the  life  of  New  York’s  old- 
est and  most  honored  living  advocate 
and  counsellor.  Though  well  ad- 
vanced in  life,  his  vigorous  consti- 
tution and  good  health  give  promise 
that  he  will  remain  many  years  to 
bring  further  honor  to  his  chosen  pro- 
fession and  the  city  of  his  adoption. 


HON.  DAVID  MC ADAM. 


David  McAdam,  who  succeeded 
Judge  George  Shea  as  chief  judge  of 
the  New  York  city  court,  and  who,  in 
the  recent  election  of  1890,  was  pro- 
moted by  an  immense  majority  to  the 
bench  of  the  superior  court,  has 
fought  his  way  up  by  sheer  ability, 
industry,  courage,  and  the  happy  fac- 
ulty of  not  only  administering  justice 
but  of  winning  the  public  apprecia- 
tion and  endorsement  of  his  official 
course.  Born  in  New  York  City,  his 
whole  life  has  been  spent  in  the  sight 
of  those  who  have  so  often  publicly 
honored  him.  His  parents,  Thomas 
and  Janet  McAdam,  were  of  Scottish 
birth,  and  left  their  home  in  Glasgow 
iu  the  summer  of  1836,  and  came  to 
New  York,  where  the  son  David  was 
born  in  the  year  1838,  the  fourth  in  a 
family  of  twelve  children.  The  father 


followed  here  the  trade  he  had  learned 
in  the  old  land,  that  of  tailor,  and  so 
advanced  in  prosperity  that  he  was 
soon  able  to  establish  an  extensive 
mercantile  tailoring  establishment, 
which  was  among  the  first  of  that 
character  in  the  upper  portion  of  the 
city. 

The  boy  David  was  naturally  studi- 
ous, and  even  in  his  boyhood  was 
noted  for  his  high  standing  in  his 
classes,  and  his  steady  advancement 
beyond  his  mates.  He  went  through 
all  the  grades  of  the  primary  and 
grammar  grades  of  the  New  York 
schools,  holding  a high  percentage 
throughout,  and,  with  subsequent  pri- 
vate instruction,  acquired  an  excel- 
lent education.  The  law  was  his 
chosen  profession,  and  when  of  pro- 
per age,  he  entered  the  office  of  his 
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uncle,  and  at  a general  term  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  in  December,  1859, 
he  was  admitted  as  an  attorney  and 
counsellor  at  law.  He  won  success  in 
his  practice  from  the  start,  and  se- 
cured a large  clientage,  with  profi- 
table results.  While  not  unduly 
active  in  political  affairs,  he  had  ever 
taken  a deep  interest  therein,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  he  was  urged  to 
the  front,  and  finally,  in  1873,  he  ac- 
cepted the  Democratic  nomination 
for  judge  of  the  marine,  now  city 
court.  He  was  elected  by  a good  ma- 
jority, and  his  administration  was  so 
satisfactory  that  he  was  re-elected  in 
1879  and  again  in  1885,  both  times  by 
increased  majorities. 

When  the  nomination  for  the  gen- 
eral ticket  of  1890  were  being  consid- 
ered by  the  Democrats  of  New  York, 
Judge  McAdam’s  career  naturally 
made  him  a marked  man  in  the  line 
of  promotion.  He  was  made  a candi- 
date for  judge  of  the  superior  court, 
and  the  people  ratified  the  choice  by 
one  of  the  largest  majorities  recorded 
upon  the  ticket.  He  will  enter  upon 
the  discharge  of  his  new  duties  with 
the  experience  of  a long  and  success- 
ful career  upon  the  bench,  with  ma- 
tured powers,  and  in  the  knowledge 
that  he  possesses  the  public  respect 
and  confidence — and  therefore  the 
public  support — in  an  unusual  de- 
gree. That  he  will  honor  the  position 
in  the  highest  and  best  sense,  is  a 
prophecy  made  certain  of  fulfilment 
by  the  record  of  the  past. 


Judge  McAdam  has  found  time,  in 
the  midst  of  his  judicial  labors,  to 
pursue  other  lines  of  usefulness.  He 
has  prepared  and  published  several 
volumes  upon  legal  questions,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned,  “ Landlord 
and  Tenant;”  “Marine  Court  Prac- 
tice;” “The  Stillwell  Act;”  and 
“ Terms  of  Court.”  He  has  also  ap- 
peared many  times  upon  the  lecture 
platform,  has  often  been  orator  upon 
Grand  Army  and  other  reunions,  and 
by  his  learning  and  eloquence  in  this 
special  field  has  aided  many  deserv- 
ing charities.  Among  the  most  prom" 
inent  of  these  public  addresses  have 
been  those  upon  “George  Washing- 
ton,” “ Lincoln  and  Grant,”  “ Robert 
Burns,”  “ Lawyers,  Wise  and  Other- 
wise,” and  “ Legal  Chestnuts.” 

Judge  McAdam  is  married  and  is 
the  father  of  four  children,  one  an  ac- 
tive member  of  the  New  York  bar. 
He  resides  in  his  native  city  and  has 
a pleasant  summer  home  at  Yonkers. 
His  life  has  been  one  of  great  useful- 
ness, and  is  sure  to  bear  even  better 
fruit  in  the  enlarged  opportunities  of 
the  future.  As  a judge  he  has  ad- 
ministered justice  fairly,  and  without 
prejudice  or  political  bias.  Upright 
in  all  his  dealings,  possessed  of  inde- 
fatigable industry,  so  sure  of  his  po- 
sition upon  legal  principles  that  his 
decisions  have  been  seldom  reversed, 
he  is  at  the  same  time  a ripe  scholar, 
and  a patriotic  and  liberal-minded 
citizen;  and  the  New  York  Jour?ial 
told  only  the  truth  when  it  said  of 
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him  in  the  recent  contest,  “His  elec- 
tion will  secure  for  the  superior  court 
the  presence  of  a thorough  judge, 
keen  in  dissecting  the  merits  of  a 


case,  uncompromising  in  distinguish- 
ing right  from  wrong,  whose  opinions 
in  the  city  court  have  won  the  confi- 
dence of  the  entire  profession.” 


FREDERIC  A.  WARD. 


That  age  or  ripeness  of  years,  is 
not  an  essential  to  prominence  in 
public  or  professional  life,  is  most 
strongly  emphasized  in  the  career 
of  Frederic  Augustus  Ward,  one  of 
the  younger,  but  nevertheless,  one  of 
the  most  prominent  and  distinguished 
members  of  the  bar  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  His  native  place  was 
Farmington,  a pretty  little  village  in 
the  northwestern  part  of  Connecti- 
cut, where  he  was  born  on  April  i, 
1841.  The  family  from  whom  he  es- 
tablished his  ancestry,  traced  the  lin- 
eage back  to  1640,  in  the  quaint  old 
town,  dating  almost  coincident  with 
its  foundation. 

His  mother  was  a granddaughter 
of  Samuel  Whitman,  who  was  gradu- 
ated from  Harvard  College  in  1696. 
He  studied  theology  and  became  a 
minister  of  the  gospel,  being  installed 
as  pastor  of  the  church  in  Farming- 
ton,  in  1705.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  some  years  subsequent  to  this, 
this  church  was  presided  over  by  the 
Rev.  Noah  Porter,  an  eminent  divine, 
and  father  of  President  Porter,  of 
Yale  College.  Among  other  ances- 
tors of  Mr.  Ward,  who  were  promi- 


nently identified  with  the  growth  and 
history  of  Farmington,  may  be  men- 
tioned Dr.  Seth  Cowles,  and  his  four 
brothers,  who  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century  aided  in  manv  ways 
the  development  of  the  old  town  in 
the  “ Nutmeg  State,”  until  it  became 
one  of  the  leading  business  centers  of 
the  eastern  States. 

The  father  of  Fr.ederic  A.  Ward 
was  the  late  Augustus  Ward,  a prom- 
inent business  man,  and  identified 
with  a large  number  of  commercial 
and  financial  enterprises  in  the  State 
of  Connecticut.  His  death  occurred 
in  1881. 

Young  Ward  was  an  ambitious 
3'-outh,  and  his  inclinations  led  him  to 
acquire  a collegiate  education,  so  he 
entered  the  class  of  ’6 2 at  Yale, 
although  he  had  not  devoted  suffi- 
cient time  in  preparation  to  entirely 
fit  him  for  the  important  step.  Never- 
theless in  spite  of  being  thus  handi- 
capped he  became  a prominent  figure 
in  his  class,  and  maintained  a high 
position  in  a class  more  than  usually 
distinguished  for  the  eminence  of  its 
graduates,  having  a high  appoint- 
ment and  being  chosen  one  of  the 
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speakers  at  both  the  junior  exhibition 
and  the  closing  or  “Commencement” 
exercises  at  the  graduation  of  the 
class.  He  then  entered  Columbia 
Law  school,  studying  at  the  same 
time  in  the  office  of  Emott,  Murray  & 
Harris,  the  well  known  firm  of  law- 
yers, in  New  York.  He  was  admit- 
ted to  practice  before  obtaining  his 
degree,  soon  thereafter  being  ap- 
pointed to  the  position  of  managing 
Clerk  for  the  firm  of  Emott,  Van  Cott 
& Jenks,  then  the  most  noted  firm  of 
lawyers  in  the  Second  Judicial  Dis- 
trict. From  the  first,  Mr.  Ward  ap- 
plied himself  with  great  persistency 
to  his  studies,  and  soon  became  well 
known  as  an  able  and  rising  attorney. 
In  1866  this  firm  dissolved  partner- 
ship, and  the  young  counsellor  was 
tendered  and  accepted  a partnership 
with  one  of  its  members,  the  late 
Granville  T.  Jenks,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
ablest  lawyers  of  his  time.  This 
continued  until  the  death  of  Mr. 
Jenks,  in  1870.  During  its  con- 
tinuance the  firm  had  a large  and 
lucrative  practice,  and  was  connected 
with  many  important  cases  in  the 
various  courts.  Mr.  Ward  made  a 
visit  to  Europe  in  the  same  year, 
1870,  and  upon  his  return  formed  a 
partnership  with  Hon.  George  G. 
Reynolds,  who  had  been  for  many 
years  judge  of  the  city  court  of 
Brooklyn.  This  firm  was  very  prom- 
inent until  the  re-election  of  Judge 
Reynolds  to  the  city  court  caused 
its  dissolution.  Mr.  Ward  practiced 
alone  until  1878,  when  he  took  as  a 
6 


partner,  the  eldest  son  of  his  old 
associate,  Mr.  Almet  F.  Jenks,  at 
present  corporation  counsel  of  Brook- 
lyn. 

Frederic  A.  Ward  is  an  enthusiast 
in  his  profession.  He  has  been  a dili- 
gent student,  and  is  well  posted  in 
all  branches  of  the  law,  rendering 
him  exceptionally  well  fitted  to  de- 
cide as  to  the  strength  of  the  case 
before  he  undertakes  it,  and  there- 
fore to  quickly,  map  out  his  course 
of  proceedure.  His  strongest  faculty 
seems  to  be  in  the  care  and  system 
with  which  he  prepares  his  cases  be- 
fore going  to  trial.  There  is  nothing 
left  to  chance,  but  all  the  testimony 
is  brought  out  in  its  proper  place  and 
where  its  free  strength  will  be  felt.  It 
has  been  said  of  him  by  one  of  the 
older  members  of  the  bar,  that  “ He 
is  very  adroit,  and,  though  ardent, 
yet  cool,  and  never  disconcerted,  but 
quick  as  a flash  in  making  or  repell- 
ing with  consummate  skill,  any  un- 
forseen  assault  during  the  contest.” 
It  is  these  qualities  together  with  a 
remarkably  clear  mind  that  have 
made  Mr.  Ward  much  more  than  un- 
sually  successful,  and  have  caused 
the  majority  of  his  cases  to  be  de- 
cided in  favor  of  his  clients,  and  lead 
to  his  being  constantly  sought  as  as- 
sociate counsel  by  other  attorneys  in 
important  cases.  He  is  invariably 
conscientious  and  faithful  to  his  dis- 
tinguished clientelle,  and  may  well 
feel  proud  of  the  high  position  he 
holds  in  the  profession,  although  still 
a young  man.  In  the  adjustment  of 
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cases  out  of  court,  he  is  particularly 
successful,  and  he  never  presses  a 
case  to  trial  if  it  can  be  decided  with- 
out that  alternative. 

Personally,  Mr.  Ward  is  of  a most 
pleasing  and  approachable  nature, 
and  a man  whom  it  is  a pleasure  to 
meet  and  converse  with.  Warm- 
hearted, intelligent,  and  refined,  he 
numbers  his  friends  and  admirers  by 
hundreds;  not  a few  of  whom  are 
those  who  are  his  opponents  at  the 
bar.  In  politics  Mr.  Ward  has  always 
been  a Republican  and  has  never 
sought  political  preferment,  his  in- 
clinations being  in  the  line  of  his 


chosen  profession,  in  literature  and 
in  foreign  travel,  in  which  opportu- 
nity has  frequently  allowed  him  to 
indulge.  Music  is  another  of  his 
favorite  entertainments,  and  he  is  a 
member  and  director  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Philharmonic  Society,  the  New 
England  Society  of  Brooklyn,  the 
Greenwood  Cemetery,  in  the  Long 
Island  Historical  Society,  and  the 
Brooklyn  Free  Library.  He  is  Vice- 
President  of  the  Yale  Alumni  Associ- 
ation, and  also  belongs  to  a number 
of  financial  institutions  and  enter- 
prises. 


STILLMAN  F.  KNEELAND,  L.  L.  D. 


Yet  another  member  of  the  New 
York  bar,  who  has  won  fame  and  pro- 
fessional success  in  a marked  degree, 
is  Stillman  Foster  Kneeland,who  was 
born  in  Canada,  near  the  Vermont 
line,  on  May  17th,  1845.  He  comes 
of  a family  that  traces  its  history  back 
to  the  Norse  invaders  of  Scotland  in 
the  tenth  century,  and  is  marked  for 
its  high  moral  and  intellectual  quali- 
ties, and  whose  members  have  filled 
various  places  of  usefulness  and 
prominence,  since  the  founder  of  the 
American  branch,  Samuel  Kneeland, 
sailed  with  a ship-load  of  grain  and 
other  supplies  for  the  relief  of  Ply- 
mouth and  Bay  colonies,  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century;  and,  liking  the 
country  and  its  chances,  settled  here 


and  made  it  his  permanent  home. 
Gardner  Kneeland  was  one  of  his  di- 
rect descendants,  and  was  the  father 
of  Stillman  F.  Kneeland,  and  to  his 
teaching  and  example,  the  latter  owes 
much  of  the  high  character,  good 
principles,  and  physical  strength  that 
have  enabled  him  to  win  so  large  a 
portion  of  professional  success.  He 
began  the  real  labor  of  life  at  an  early 
age.  When  but  eleven  years  of  age, 
he  became  an  apprentice  in  the  print- 
ing office  of  the  Hon.  L.  S.  Hunting- 
ton,  prosecuting  in  his  leisure  hours 
the  work  of  self-education,  with  such 
success,  that  five  years  later  he  passed 
the  entrance  examination  of  McGill 
College,  in  Montreal.  But  before  he 
entered  upon  his  collegiate  studies, 
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the  Union  which  his  forefathers  had 
helped  to  create,  and  in  whose  affairs 
so  many  of  his  family  had  taken  a 
prominent  part,  was  in  danger  from 
secession,  and  he  was  one  of  those 
who  offered  themselves  in  its  defense. 
He  enlisted  in  the  Eleventh  Vermont 
Volunteers,  which  was  afterwards 
changed  to  the  First  Vermont  Heavy 
Artillery,  then  stationed  in  Washing- 
ton, engaged  in  the  work  of  erecting 
forts  on  the  Maryland  side  of  the  city. 
A year  later,  his  regiment,  mustering 
i, 800  strong,  marched  through  the 
national  capital  with  the  other  artill- 
ery troops  in  the  district  to  join  the 
forces  under  General  Grant  at  the 
Wilderness.  The  severity  of  the  ser- 
vice in  which  they  were  then  called  to 
take  part  may  be  gauged  by  the  fact, 
that  on  their  return  three  months 
thereafter  with  the  Sixth  Corps  to 
check  the  advance  of  General  Early, 
the  Eleventh  Vermont  counted  but  350 
on  their  roll,  the  remainder  having 
been  either  killed,  wounded,  or  cap- 
tured. At  the  Wilderness  all  the 
Vermont  troops  were  brigaded  to- 
gether as  the  Second  Brigade,  Second 
Division  of  the  Sixth  Corps.  The 
Brigade  took  part  in  the  last  day’s 
fight  at  the  Wilderness,  in  the  eleven 
days’  fight  at  Cold  Harbor,  and  in  all 
the  earlier  contests  at  City  Point  in 
front  of  Petersburg.  In  the  fight  at 
Weldon  Station  in  May,  1864, Corpor- 
al Kneeland’s  battalion  were  taken 
prisoners.  He  was  in  charge  of  the 
vedette  line,  the  rest  of  the  battalion 
being  formed  behind  as  skirmishers. 


The  rebels  massed  in  front,  turned  to 
the  left  flank  of  the  battalion,  and 
formed  in  the  rear.  The  major  in 
charge  having  received  absolute  orders 
to  hold  the  position  at  all  hazards, 
himself  remained  with  the  troops  and 
sent  back  the  flag,  no  Vermont  colors 
having  ever  been  taken  by  the  enemy 
— a tradition  preserved  inviolate  till 
the  close  of  the  war.  Finding  the 
battalion  thus  surrounded  on  three 
sides  and  the  enemy  charging  in  front, 
Corporal  Kneeland  assembled  the 
picket  on  the  right,  and  dashed 
through  the  only  gap  left  open. 
About  two  thirds  of  the  picket  were 
killed,  the  rest  escaping  unhurt.  Of 
the  four  hundred  prisoners  that  were 
taken  not  fifty  lived  to  be  exchanged. 

The  Eleventh  subsequently  had  a 
part  in  those  sharp  and  famous  Shen- 
andoah Valley  fights  under  Sheridan, 
including  that  famous  one  of  Win- 
chester when  Sheridan  was  twenty 
miles  away;  and  also  accompanied 
the  Sixth  Corps  to  the  front  near  Pe- 
tersburg, where  they  participated  in 
the  closing  scenes  of  that  memorable 
conflict. 

Mr  Kneeland  was  present  in  every 
battle  down  to  the  capture  of  Peters- 
burg, and  in  that  engagement  he  was 
severely  wounded  in  a hand-to-hand 
fight.  Shortly  before  his  discharge 
he  received  a commission  as  First 
Lieutenant  for  bravery  in  battle,  dat- 
ed from  the  taking  of  Petersburg, 
which  was  not  accepted,  he  preferring 
to  be  discharged  as  he  had  fought — a 
Corporal.  Since  then  he  has  kept  up 
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a deep  interest  in  military  affairs,  and 
almost  without  intermission,  has  been 
connected  with  the  National  Guards 
of  Vermont  and  of  New  York,  and 
was  for  five  years  an  Inspector  of  Rifle 
Practice  in  New  York  City.  He  is 
also  a member  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic,  and  is  still  in  receipt  of 
a pension  on  account  of  wounds. 

The  ambition  of  his  younger  days 
was  not  lost  by  his  long  service  in  the 
field,  its  accomplishment  only  being 
deferred.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he 
returned  to  Vermont  and  began  the 
study  of  law  under  the  Hon.  William 
Walker  of  Windsor  county.  After 
graduating  in  1868  at  the  law  depart- 
ment of  Union  College,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  and  began  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  Albany, 
where  he  complied,  with  the  aid  of 
Messrs.  McCall  and  Tremain,  “Wait’s 
Digest  of  the  Laws  of  New  York,” 
and  also  published  “ Kneeland’s  Law 
Register,”  a work  which  soon  became 
popular  with  the  profession,  and  has 
since  passed  through  several  editions. 

Mr.  Kneeland  had  the  keenness  of 
vision  to.  discern  that  a broader  field 
would  give  him  greater  opportunities, 
and  in  1873  removed  to  New  York 
city,  where  events  have  since  justified 
the  wisdom  of  that  step.  Although 
compelled  to  make  a business  for  him- 
self, he  soon  commanded  a great 
degree  of  success,  and  won  a leading 
position  at  the  bar,  and  as  a legal 
authority  in  commercial  litigation. 
“ The  occasion  which  first  brought 
Mr.  Kneeland  into  prominence,”  says 


one  writer,  in  a review  of  his  life, 
“and  displayed  those  qualities  of 
courage,  alertness  and  resources 
which  have  since  won  ample  recogni- 
tion, was  his  connection  with  the  fam- 
ous Stewart  Will  Case.”  The  sum- 
mary of  this  suit  can  best  be  given  in 
Mr.  Kneeland’s  own  words:  “In 

April,  1876,  Alexander  T.  Stewart,  the 
merchant  millionaire,  died  in  this  city. 
Three  days  after  his  death  his  will 
was  probated  under  circumstances 
that  caused  grave  suspicions  to  arise 
in  the  minds  of  many  members  of  the 
profession  and  of  the  public  as  to  its 
validity.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  his 
death  reached  his  former  home  in 
Ireland,  several  cousins  executed 
powers  of  attorney  authorizing  me,  as 
Manager  of  the  International  Law 
Association,  to  take  such  steps  as  in 
my  opinion  would  secure  their  rights. 

I thereupon  entered  into  a thorough 
examination  of  the  case  and  became 
convinced  that  the  heirs  had  a legal 
claim  and  standing.  A partition  suit 
was  thereupon  commenced  by  Alex- 
ander Stewart  of  Proctorsville,  Ver- 
mont, who  also  claimed  to  be  a cous- 
in and  who  retained  me  through  his 
local  attorney,  Clark  H.  Chapman, 
Esq.,  with  whom  I had  studied  law  ; 
the  Irish  clients  being  also  parties  to 
the  suit.  The  amount  involved  in  the 
litigation  was  nearly  ten  millions.  In 
this  way  commenced  one  ot  the  most- 
peculiar  and  strongly  contested  legal 
fights  on  record.  The  only  party 
plaintiff  in  this  city,  Anne  Jane  Bailey, 
was  spirited  out  of  town  by  some  one 
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and  the  Vermont  cousin  was  brought 
here  to  the  Metropolitan  Hotel  in 
charge  of  detectives  and  remained 
under  their  care  for  nearly  nine 
months,  until  a substitution  of  attor- 
neys was  secured,  which  involved  the 
consequent  withdrawal  of  the  suit. 
During  all  this  period  I was  not  per- 
mitted to  hold  any  consultations  with 
my  client,  but  persistently  contended 
for  his  rights  in  spite  of  him,  and 
without  pay  or  fee  of  any  sort.  As 
soon  as  the  litigation  was  ended  the 
old  farmer  cousin  was  returned  to  his 
home  in  Vermont,  where  a farm  was 
purchased  and  stocked  for  him  at  the 
expense  of  some  one  interested  in  the 
fight.  A few  months  later,  however, 
he  made  further  demands  for  money, 
claiming  that  it  was  agreed  to  pay 
him  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  for 
a quit-claim  of  his  interest  in  the 
Stewart  estate  and  for  procuring  a 
substitution  of  attorneys.  Failing  to 
procure  the  same,  he  commenced  a 
new  proceeding  by  attachment  inVer- 
mont  to  recover  that  sum.  This  suit 
was  subsequently  settled  on  terras 
satisfactory  to  all  the  parties.” 

“ The  spectacle  of  the  illiterate  old 
man,”  to  again  quote  from  the  writer 
above-mentioned,  “in  the  meshes  of 
the  detectives  of  this  city,  and  the 
young  lawyer  fighting  for  his  rights 
against  his  apparent  desire,  as  evinced 
tby  the  papers  issued  over  his  mark, 
was  one  that  in  the  end  gained  the 
sympathy  and  admiration  of  the  pro- 
fessional and  business  men  of  the 


metropolis  and  marked  the  beginning 
of  a career  which  finally  placed  Mr. 
Kneeland  in  the  position  of  counsel 
for  nearly  all  of  the  late  A.  T.  Stewart’s 
great  competitors.” 

Yet  another  case  in  which  Mr.  Knee- 
land  achieved  a signal  triumph  and 
widened  his  reputation  was  that  of 
Claflin  vs.  Gordon,  in  which  he  ap- 
peared for  the  well-known  dry  goods 
house  of  H.  B.  Claflin  & Co.,  and  was 
opposed  by  one  of  the  foremost  law 
firms  of  western  New  York.  Daniel 
Gordon,  a dry  goods  merchant  of 
Rochester,  had  failed,  and  through 
the  litigation  which  resulted,  Mr. 
Kneeland  secured  for  his  clients  some 
$200,000,  which  had  been,  by  a gen- 
eral assignment,  parcelled  out  among 
two  hundred  and  fifty  preferred  cred- 
itors. The  means  by  which  this  re- 
sult was  secured  afford  a characteris- 
tic example  of  the  legal  acumen  which 
Mr.  Kneeland  has  frequently  dis- 
played. The  point  of  attack  selected 
was  a preference  of  $5,000  in  favor  of 
Mr.  Gordon’s  wife,  who,  as  was  proved, 
was  not  really  a creditor.  By  means 
of  this  discovery  he  obtained  from 
Judge  Rumsey,  at  Steuben  special 
term,  a decision  that  the  judgment  of 
his  clients  must  be  the  first  paid  out 
of  the  firm’s  assetts.  An  appeal  was 
taken  by  the  host  of  preferred  credit- 
ors, but  was  affirmed  by  the  general 
term  of  the  Supreme  Court.  By  the 
bar  and  the  press  was  the  credit  of 
this  great  legal  triumph  credited  to 
the  skill  and  boldness  of  Mr.  Knee- 
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land,  and  the  general  verdict  was 
summed  up  by  the  Rochester  Herald, 
which  said: 

“ The  plaintiff’s  attorney,  S.  F.  Knee- 
land,  of  New  York,  has  pushed  the 
case  vigorously  from  the  start,  and  all 
his  movements  have  exhibited  con- 
summate skill.  The  result  is  received 
with  general  satisfaction  by  legal  gen- 
tlemen of  this  city,  who  have  watched 
intently  the  progress  of  this  litiga- 
tion. In  the  first  place,  the  Claflin 
claim  against  Gordon  amounted  to 
about  $400,000.  Certain  defences  ex- 
isted, however,  which  would  compli- 
cate litigation,  and  which  would  even 
make  doubtful  the  recovery  of  a judg- 
ment for  the  full  amount.  But  it  was 
necessary  for  the  Claflins  to  obtain  a 
judgment  before  they  could  com- 
mence an  action  to  set  aside  the  as- 
signment. A judgment  of  $400,000 
would  be  worth  no  more  to  the  Claf- 
lins than  a judgment  of  $200,000,  in- 
asmuch as  the  assets  did  not  exceed 
the  latter  sum.  Accordingly,  Mr. 
Kneeland  magnanimously  offered  to 
accept  a confession  of  judgment  for 
$200,000,  and  release  Gordon  from 
liability  for  the  balance.  The  propo- 
sition was  accepted,  and,  with  a judg- 
ment sufficient  to  sweep  everything, 
in  the  event  of  success,  Mr.  Kneeland 
promptly  commenced  proceedings  to 
set  aside  the  assignment.” 

It  has  been  in  this  special  field  of 
assignment  and  attachment  suits  that 
Mr.  Kneeland  has  scored  his  greatest 
success.  Among  assignments  which 
he  has  succeeded  in  breaking  may  be 


mentioned  that  made  by  O.  M.  Bo- 
gart & Co.,  in  which  he  secured  a 
claim  of  $100,000  in  favor  of  Garner 
& Co.,  and  those  of  Back  & Fishel, 
Seidenbach,  Schwab  & Co.,  etc., 
while  he  secured  by  attachments,  suc- 
cessfully defended  in  the  courts, 
$150,000  of  claims  against  the  firm  of 
Carhart,  Whitford  & Co.  Original  in 
his  methods,  and  bold  in  his  line  of 
argument,  Mr.  Kneeland  trusts  rather 
to  his  mastery  of  details  and  his  fer- 
tility of  resource  than  to  the  stealthy 
pettifogging  devices  by  which  cases 
are  too  often  won.  He  has  a facility 
for  unearthing  crooked  transactions, 
and  discovering  the  weak  point  in  an 
otherwise  plausible  story.  While  en- 
dowed with  self-confidence  in  a 
marked  degree,  and  therefore  not 
easily  put  down  or  out-generalled,  he 
is  in  personal  matters  so  amiable  and 
unassuming,  that  he  frequently  makes 
friends  among  those  whom  he  beats 
in  court,  and  some  of  his  best  clients 
were  former  antagonists  in  important 
suits.  An  example  of  this  fact  was 
sfciown  in  the  case  of  H.  B.  Claflin  & 
Co.,  who  for  the  last  six  years  have 
been  Mr.  Kneeland’s  best  clients.  For 
the  three  years  previous  thereto  he 
fought  them  in  a series  of  cases  in- 
volving in  the  aggregate  over  $150,- 
000.  In  those  suits,  as  associate  coun- 
sel, was  engaged  the  late  William  A. 
Beach,  who  expressed  the  opinion, 
that  Mr.  Kneeland’s  analytical  pow- 
ers displayed  in  the  preparation  of 
the  cases  and  in  the  application  of  the 
law,  exceeded  anything  he  had  ever 
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witnessed  in  all  his  professional  life. 
Mr.  Kneeland’s  courtesy  and  manifest 
ability  scured  for  him  the  confidence 
of  the  great  dry  goods  house  and  a 
retainer  as  general  counsel;  and  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  business  he  has 
ever  since  been  invariably  successful. 
The  same  results  were  achieved  by 
him  for  his  clients,  Messrs.  Bates, 
Reed  & Cooley  of  this  city,  he  never 
having  been  defeated  in  any  of  their 
litigations  during  the  seven  years  he 
acted  as  counsel  for  that  firm. 

While  Mr.  Kneeland  has  been  very 
active  in  the  conduct  of  many  import- 
ant interests  confided  to  his  care,  he 
has  found  time  to  perform  all  the  du- 
ties of  citizenship,  and  -to  show  by 
practical  deeds  a practical  sympathy 
for  the  helpless  and  unfortunate.  It 
was  his  broad  generosity  that  led  him 
to  act  as  chairman  of  the  Citizens’ 
Committee  of  New  York  City,  in  se- 
curing the  passage  by  the  state  legis- 
lature of  the  bill,  of  which  he  was 
the  author,  limiting  imprisonment  in 
civil  actions.  The  passage  of  this 
measure  set  at  liberty  many  prisoners 
who  had  been  long  held  in  Ludlow 
Street  jail,  without  means  or  hope  of 
liberty,  and  who,  by  previous  laws, 
were  practically  condemned  for  life 
through  the  medium  of  an  execution 
against  the  person  in  a civil  action. 

The  preparation  of  several  import- 
ant law  works  by  Mr.  Kneeland  has 
been  aleady  mentioned;  and  in  later 
years  he  has  made  several  notable 
additions  to  that  list.  The  best 
known  of  these  is  a treatise  on  “ Me- 


chanics’ Liens,”  which  has  passed 
through  two  editions,  and  a work  on 
“Attachments,”  which  has  been  cord- 
ially endorsed  by  the  bench  and  bar 
of  this  country.  Among  his  extra 
professional  undertakings  has  been 
the  preparation  of  a work  on  rifle-prac- 
tice, which  was  a labor  of  love,  its 
author  being  one  of  the  best  shots 
in  America,  and  an  enthusiastic  pat- 
ron and  instructor  of  the  art  of  mus- 
ketry. 

While  practicing  in  Albany,  in  1871, 
Mr.  Kneeland  was  married  to  Miss 
Mary  Stuart  Wilson,  of  that  city,  the 
youngest  daughter  of  James  Wilson, 
Esq.,  the  celebrated  florist,  who  prop- 
agated the  “ Wilson  Seedling”  straw- 
berry— sometimes  known  as  the  “ Wil- 
son Albany,”  and  which  now  forms 
nine-tenths  of  the  market  strawber- 
ries grown  in  this  country.  Mr.  Knee- 
land resides  on  Prospect  Heights,  in 
Brooklyn,  where  he  is  an  extensive 
owner  of  real  estate,  purchased  in  the 
last  five  years  from  the  proceeds  of 
his  law  business.  He  and  Mrs.  Knee- 
land enjoy  a beautiful  home,  embel- 
lished with  the  choicest  works  of  art, 
Mr.  Kneeland  himself  being  an  ama- 
teur artist  of  no  ordinary  ability.  He 
is  a member  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  and  several  of  the  lead- 
ing clubs  of  New  York  and  Brook- 
lyn, and  vice-president  of  the  alumni 
of  the  law  department  of  Union  Col- 
lege, and  has  lately  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  L.L.D.,  as  a re- 
ward for  successful  authorship.  Al- 
though a Republican,  his  views 
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on  political,  as  well  as  religious 
subjects,  are  inclined  to  liberality  in 
thought  and  freedom  of  action. 

It  is  by  no  accident  nor  special  fa- 
vor of  fortune  that  Mr.  Kneeland  has 
achieved  the  professional  success  and 
reputation  accorded  him  by  all,  and 
laid  the  foundations  of  an  enlarged 
career  in  the  future.  He  owes  it  all 
to  his  own  energy  and  the  industrious 
use  of  exceptional  talents;  to  his  am- 
bition to  make  the  best  use  of  his 
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The  builders  of  modern  cities  select 
the  site  with  due  regard  to  all  that 
makes  a great  city,  proceed  to  layout 
the  broad  avenues,  set  the  price  of 
realty  at  the  top  notch,  and  compla- 
cently prepare  to  watch  the  “ boom.” 
“Some  men,”  said  the  great  master, 
“ are  born  great;  some  achieve  great- 
ness, and  some  have  greatness  thrust 
upon  them.”  And  it  might  be  said, 
with  equal  truth,  that  some  men  take 
the  tide  and  reach  the  flood  as  natu- 
rally as  the  majority  of  men  strand 
on  the  shoals  and  shallows.  It  is 
much  the  same  with  the  handiwork 
of  men  as  with  their  individual  for- 
tunes. All  over  the  plains  of  the 
west  lie  prone,  not  the  ruins  of  ancient, 
but  the  debris  of  modern  cities.  They 
were  builded  not  ot  necessity,  but  of 
choice;  they  were  built,  not  that  men 
might  pay  them  tribute,  but  that  they 


gifts  and  opportunities,  and  to  do 
thoroughly  and  well  whatever  he  un- 
dertook to  do.  His  briefs  and  legal 
documents  are  noted  for  a conciseness 
not  inconsistent  with  an  unusually 
high  standard  of  literary  merit;  and 
into  whatever  he  undertakes  he  car- 
ries all  these  elements— that  not  only 
command  success,  but  make  it  de- 
served. 

Geo.  Williams  Travers. 
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might  pay  tribute  to  men.  Helena,  in 
this  respect,  is  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule.  As  long  as  the  memory 
of  living  man  runs  back,  the  great 
mountain  at  whose  base  the  city  lies 
nestled,  was  the  point  of  centraliza- 
tion for  the  Indian  trails  of  this  vast 
section  of  country;  and  Helena  still 
continues  to  be,  despite  the  herculean 
spirit  of  progress  which  characterizes 
her  rivals,  the  main  artery  of  all  the 
channels  of  commerce,  the  centre  and 
distributing  point  of  an  empire. 
Butte  City,  ninety  miles  south-west, 
enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the 
greatest  mining  camp  in  the  world. 
Great  Falls,  to  the  north;  Missoula, 
to  the  west;  and  Bozeman  and  Liv- 
ingston, to  the  east,  are  all  wonder- 
ful cities  of  growth  and  progress,  im- 
bued with  the  magic  spell  of  western 
enterprise  and  dash.  But  Helena 
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lacks  none  of  the  combined  advan- 
tages of  all  these  places;  and,  while 
all  the  rest  of  Montana  carps  at  the 
“ imperious  conceit  ” of  the  people  of 
Helena  in  their  estimate  of  Helena’s 
greatness,  it  must  still  be  contended 
that  there  is  something  to  be  pardon- 
ably proud  of  in  the  record  of  her 
achievements  and  growth.  In  a single 
lustrum,  she  has  sprung  from  a village 
to  a metropolis.  Helena  is  the  weal- 
thiest city  of  its  size  in  the  United 
States.  There  is  no  one  within  her 
precincts  who  counts  himself  a resi- 
dent of  the  place  that  is  not  justly 
proud  of  her  past  and  present,  and 
confident  of  her  future.  And  it  is 
largely  this  confidence,  coupled  with 
the  wealth  of  its  progressive  citizens, 
which  has  brought  Helena  to  the  po- 
sition it  occupies  to-day.  It  has  been 
settled  by  the  same  class  of  people 
who  went  to  Denver  in  the  early  days 
of  that  city  from  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia  and  other  eastern  cities, 
erected  that  magnificent  monument 
of  enterprise  on  the  plains  of  Colo- 
rado and  established  a social  status 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains  second  only 
to  that  of  Fifth  and  Commonwealth 
Avenues.  Helena  owes  much  to  the 
spirit  of  native  pride  and  confidence 
among  her  citizens;  for  it  has  had  its 
share  of  calamitous  fortune.  It  was 
thrice  burned  to  the  ground  and 
thrice  rebuilt.  In  the  early  days  of 
the  placer-mining  excitement,  it  was 
what  is  usually  termed  in  the  sugges- 
tive vernacular  of  the  west — “a  roar- 
ing mining  camp.”  Then  came  the 


exodus  to  other  fields,  as  soon  as  the 
“ diggings  ” had  become  exhausted; 
and  “for  a stretch  of  years,”  saida 
distinguished  resident  of  Helena,  “we 
looked  in  each  other’s  faces  in  pain- 
ful suspense  and  wondered  what 
Moses  would  lead  us  from  out  this 
dreary  wilderness.”  But  the  advent 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  six 
or  seven  years  ago,  stirred  the  pulses 
of  the  old-timers  and  broke  in  upon 
the  quiet  monotony  of  the  stage-coach 
and  the  hum-drum  of  trade  with  a 
jar  that  shook  the  foundations  of  the 
old  order  of  things  and  launched 
Helena  on  a career  of  promise  and 
prominence  which  even  the  vision  of 
prophecy  cannot  forecast.  The  Great 
Northern  Railway  came  later,  and, 
with  the  Union  Pacific  connection, 
gave  Helena  the  advantages,  of  three 
great  trunk  lines.  Other  great  rail- 
way systems  have  their  engineers  now 
at  work  on  proposed  lines  that  will 
make  Helena  the  hub  of  a net-work  of 
transcontinental  railway  systems. 
The  story  goes  that  a certain  resident 
of  Helena,  who  owned  a tract  of  land 
in  what  will  soon  be  the  centre  of  the 
city,  offered  a few  years  ago  to  sell  it 
for  a slight  advance  over  the  amount 
of  back  taxes  then  due  on  the  prop- 
erty— a merely  nominal  sum — but 
could  find  no  purchaser.  To-day  that 
piece  of  property  is  his  only  worldly 
possession,  but  he  is  independently 
rich. 

A description  of  Helena’s  climate 
is  an  alluring  field  for  the  enthusiast 
— the  word-painter.  It  is  perfect. 
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The  sun  shines  in^  a splendor  un- 
equalled, doubtless,  upon  any  other 
portion  of  the  habitable  globe,  three 
hundred  and  twenty  days,  or  more, 
in  every  year.  In  summer  the  visitor 
from  the  east  becomes  enraptured 
with  the  glorious  sunshine,  the  pale- 
blue,  cloudless  sky,  the  mellow  moon- 
light, the  cool  mountain  atmosphere. 
In  winter  the  residents  of  Helena  en- 
joy a season  of  in  and  out-door  fes- 
tivities, embellished  by  unbounded 
hospitality,  an  awakening  of  business 
energy,  an  exhiliration  and  buoyancy 
of  spirit,  a glow  of  health,  and  that 
same  undimmed  lustre  of  the  sun 
which  all  the  year  round  makes  life 
in  Helena  a joy  and  a realization  to 
everyone;  and  spring  and  autumn 
surpass  both  these  seasons.  The  far- 
mers of  the  Prickly  Pear  Valley  not 
infrequently  break  ground  for  the 
first  wheat  crop  in  February.  The 
winter  season  is  brief,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  absurdest  of  notions  that 
prevail  throughout  the  country,  a 
most  delightful,  invigorating,  and,  in- 
deed, the  most  enjoyable  of  all  sea- 
sons. Blizzards  and  the  nameless 
climatic  horrors  usually  associated 
with  north-western  winters  in  the 
minds  of  eastern  people,  are  absolutely 
unknown  to  the  people  of  Helena; 
and  yet,  abroad,  so  deeply-seated  is 
the  impression  of  the  severity  of  win- 
ter-life in  Montana,  that  the  climate 
of  Helena  is  often  compared  to  that 
of  St.  Petersburg  or  Moscow.  A dry, 
light,  exhilarating  air;  a mellow  flood 
of  sunlight;  the  tintinnabulation  of 


countless  merry  sleigh-bells;  the  my- 
riad hues  of  mountain-tops,  snow- 
capped, glistening  in  the  light,  far 
distant;  the  fleet,  white  miniature 
clouds,  gathering  and  dispersing  in 
indescribable  altitudes  of  charm  and 
beauty;  the  vim  and  life  and  glow  of 
human  forms  and  faces,  born  of  com- 
munion with  all  this — what  picture 
more  entrancing  or  more  charming! 
It  is  visible  on  any  of  the  many  de- 
lightful winter  days  in  Helena. 

Helena  was  first  built  in  a gulch. 
Main  Street — the  principal  thorough- 
fare— runs  from  the  head  of  this 
gulch  out  into  the  Prickly  Pear  Val- 
ley. The  city  itself  spreads  out  on 
both  sides  of  the  gulch  and  along  the 
foothills;  and  many  of  the  elegant 
residences  for  which  Helena  is  noted, 
dot  the  base  of  Mt.  Helena  and  over- 
look the  entire  city.  The  business 
and  office  buildings  of  the  city  are 
models  of  enterprise,  taste  and  ele- 
gance, with  facades  that  would  not  be 
out  of  place  among  the  best  business 
blocks  of  New  York  or  Chicago.  A 
complete  system  of  electric  railways 
traverses  the  city,  converging  at  Main 
Street  and  making  connection  with 
the  famous  Broadwater  Hotel  and 
Natatorium,  two  miles  to  the  west  of 
the  city — the  most  unique  and  de- 
lightful summer  resort  between  the 
oceans,  built  by  the  enterprise  and 
generosity  of  Colonel  C.  A.  Broad- 
water. The  waters  of  the  springs 
connected  with  this  hotel,  and  which 
are  used  in  the  great  plunge  for  bath- 
ing purposes,  are  said  to  be  equal,  if 
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not  superior,  to  those  of  the  Hot 
Springs  of  Arkansas.  The  city  has 
three  excellent  daily  papers — the  In- 
dependent, the  Journal  and  Herald 
— besides  numerous  weekly  and  other 
publications.  The  Journal  is  the 
property  of  Russell  B.  Harrison;  the 
Independent  is  edited  by  A.  W.  Lyman, 
formerly  chief  of  the  Sun  Bureau  in 
Washington;  and  the  Herald  is  owned 
and  conducted  by  the  Fisk  Brothers, 
one  of  whom  is  connected  by  mar- 
riage with  the  Blaine  family.  The 
hotel  accommodations  are  of  the  best. 
“ The  Helena  ” is  the  leading  hotel, 
and  is  unsurpassed  in  the  excellence 
of  its  cuisine.  The  “ New  Merchants’ 
Hotel  ” is  also  a fine  hostelry;  as  are 
the  Grand  Central  and  the  Cosmo- 
politan. Manufactures  are  still  in  a 
state  of  inchoate  development;  but 
there  are  many  manufacturing  plants 
on  a small  scale,  and  there  are  several 
plans  in  embryo  for  manufacturing 
plants  on  an  extensive  scale.  The 
Steadman  Foundry  is  one  of  these. 

Helena  is  the  centre  of  a rich  min- 
ing district  and  the  home  of  many  of 
the  mining  magnates  and  capitalists 
of  the  State.  Ex-Governor  Samuel 
T.  Hauser  is  one  of  the  men  of  en- 
ergy, brains  and  push  that  have  done 
much  towards  the  development  of  the 
mineral  resources  of  the  State.  He 
is  a man  of  commanding  power  in 
business  and  banking  circles,  and  the 
projector  and  financial  backer  of  many 
vast  business  enterprises.  He  is 
president  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Helena,  and  claims  that  the  accu- 


mulation of  his  fortune  is  the  result 
of  a just  and  discriminate  confidence 
in  his  fellow-men.  He  is  one  of  the 
captains-in-chief  of  the  modern  finan- 
cial world,  and  has  a genius  for  vast 
enterprises.  He  is  also  one  of  the 
heroic  figures  of  Montana  history  up 
to  the  present  time. 

Another  is  Colonel  C.  A.  Broad- 
water. Colonel  Broadwater  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Montana  National  Bank, 
and  the  moving  spirit  behind  many 
of  the  enterprises  that  have  given 
Helena  a reputation  for  marvelous 
achievement.  He  was  the  projector 
of  the  first  electric  railway  in  Helena. 
Over  the  entrance  to  Colonel  Broad- 
water’s bank  is  a gargoyle.  It  has  a 
history  characteristic  of  the  man  and 
his  methods.  It  is  a chiseled  buffalo 
head  and  is  the  “ retort  courteous  ” of 
Colonel  Broadwater  to  his  friends 
who  in  the  primative  days  of  Helena’s 
history  cynically  declared  that  before 
many  years  after  the  placer  mining 
excitement  subsided,  buffalo  would 
roam  the  streets  of  Helena,  and  that 
Colonel  Broadwater’s  enterprise 
would  waste  on  barren  fields.  Colo- 
nel Broadwater  allowed  the  taunt  to 
go  unanswered  until  he  built  the 
magnificent  structure  in  which  his 
bank  is  located,  and  then  chiseled  out 
the  mute  but  eloquent  buffalo  head  to 
voice  for  all  time  his  confidence  and 
carry  confusion  to  his  skeptic  friends. 

Thomas  Cruse,  of  Drum-Lummon 
“bonanza”  fame,  has  his  home  in 
Helena,  and  is  president  of  the 
Thomas  Cruse  Savings  Bank.  The 
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great  Drum-Lummon  mine  which  he 
discovered  some  years  ago,  still  has  a 
monthly  output  of  $150,000  and  over, 
and  Mr.  Cruse  is  among  the  first  of 
Helena’s  many  millionaires. 

C.  W.  Cannon  is  reputed  to  be  the 
wealthiest  real  estate  owner  in  the 
city.  Among  the  legendary  lore  of 
Helena’s  history  the  story  goes  that 
Mr.  Cannon,  when  comparatively  a 
poor  man,  had  a vivid  dream,  in 
which  he  saw  Helena  a great  metrop- 
olis. That  was  before  the  railroads 
came,  and  Helena  was  a western  vil- 
lage of  most  meagre  pretensions.  Mr. 
Cannon  is  of  a practical  turn  of  mind, 
but  nothing  ever  shook  his  faith  in 
that  vision.  He  sold  out  his  business 
and  invested  every  dollar  in  Helena 
real  estate,  with  the  result  that  he  is 
to-day  a millionaire  several  times 
over,  and  his  friends  now  declare  that 
he  interprets  dreams  with  a wisdom 
and  perscience  second  only  to  that 
which  Joseph  displayed  in  unraveling 
Pharaoh’s  nocturnal  visions. 

L.  H.  Hershfield  is  another  of  He- 
lena’s enterprising  men  of  influence 
and  wealth.  He  is  president  of  the 
Merchants’  National  Bank,  a man  of 
much  influence  in  State  politics,  on 
the  Republican  side,  and  a financier 
of  admitted  ability  and  reputation. 
The  Merchants’  National  Bank  trans- 
acts business  in  the  finest  banking 
quarter  in  the  northwest. 

Helena  is  the  home  of  the  congres- 
sional delegation  from  Montana,  as 
well  as  of  many  of  the  prominent 
politicians  of  the  State.  Thomas  C. 


Power,  the  senior  United  States  Sena- 
tor, is  a man  of  vast  and  various  busi- 
ness enterprises,  of  wonderful  snap 
and  energy,  the  head  of  the  house  of 
T.  C.  Power  & Co.  He  formerly 
operated  a line  of  Missouri  river 
steamboats  between  St.  Louis  and 
Fort  Benton,  from  which  occupation 
he  acquired  his  popular  sobriquet  of 
“Commodore.”  His  colleague,  Sena- 
tor Wilber  S.  Sanders,  has  something 
of  a national  reputation,  as  the  man 
of  all  others,  perhaps,  most  conspicu- 
ously identified  with  Montana  history. 
He  is  a favorite  and  popular  orator,  a 
man  of  large,  liberal,  comprehensive 
views,  somewhat  contracted  by  party 
devotion  and  allegiance;  an  astute 
lawyer,  a politician,  or  perhaps  more 
properly,  a statesman  of  originality 
and  force;  and  a man  of  many  admi- 
rable traits  and  brilliant  parts,  whose 
enemies  are  as  bitter  in  denunciation 
as  his  friends  are  ardent  in  praise  of 
him.  Both  senators  are  Republicans. 

Governor  Joseph  K.  Toole  is  the 
political  idol,  not  only  of  his  own 
party,  the  Democratic,  but  of  many 
Republicans.  He  grew  up  in  Helena 
from  boyhood,  and  comes  of  a re- 
markably able  and  talented  family. 
Governor  Toole  is  a statist  of  broad 
gauge.  As  a political  orator,  he  pos- 
sesses a never-failing  stream  of  chaste 
English,  never  contaminated  by  the 
mire  of  personalities  or  vituperation. 
He  served  two  terms  in  Congress  and 
acquitted  himself  with  a dignity  and 
ability  which  won  for  him  a promi- 
nent place  in  his  party  caucuses  at 
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Washington.  He  never  descends, 
either  in  his  puplic  acts  or  utterances 
to  the  captandum  vulgus  style  of  the 
politician,  and  is  devoid  of  all  gar- 
ishness. 

Thomas  H.  Carter,  the  present  rep- 
resentative in  Congress,  is  one  of  the 
leading  lawyers  of  the  State.  He  has 
achieved  signal  distinction  at  Wash- 
ington for  the  two  brief  terms  he  has 
served  as  congressman,  and  although 
defeated  for  re-election  this  fall,  is 
considered  one  of  the  most  popular 
and  versatile  of  men.  He  has  native 
ability  of  a high  order,  force  of  char- 
acter, a captivating  style  of  public 
speech,  and  a suave  and  agreeable 
manner — affable  and  easy  of  approach 
— in  short,  all  the  elements  of  the  suc- 
cessful man  of  public  affairs.  Seven 
or  eight  years  ago  he  was  an  un- 
known, untried  lawyer.  Congress- 
man Carter  is  a Republican. 

Helena  is  also  the  home  of  the  Hon. 
Martin  Maginnis,  the  Nestor  of  Mon- 
tana Democracy,  who  served  six  con- 
secutive terms  as  delegate  in  Congress 
from  the  Territory.  Major  Maginnis 
is  said  to  be  Montana’s  favorite  ora- 
tor, and  has  delivered  some  memora- 
ble orations,  notably  one  on  the  field 
of  Gettysburg,  at  the  unveiling  of  the 
monument  erected  to  the  memory  of 
the  veterans  of  the  Minnesota  regi- 
ment, with  which  he  was  connected, 
and  one  also,  I believe,  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  Soldiers’  Home,  in  Wash- 
ington. Major  Maginnis  is  usually 
the  standard-bearer  of  his  party  mil- 
itant in  the  State  campaigns,  and  has 


a large  following  not  only  on  account 
of  long  and  honorable  party  services, 
but  because  of  his  sterling  traits  of 
character  and  broad  sympathies. 

Among  the  prominent  citizens  and 
enterprising  capitalists  of  Helena, 
may  be  mentioned  William  A.  Chess- 
man, president  of  the  Consolidated 
Water  Company;  Hon.  Samuel  Wood, 
A.  J.  Davidson,  of  the  firm  of  A.  J. 
Davidson  & Co.;  A.  M.  Holter,  presi- 
dent of  The  Holter  Hardware  Com- 
pany; A.  J.  Seligman,  vice-president 
of  the  American  National  Bank;  John 
T.  Murph)r,  president  of  the  Helena 
National  Bank;  Hon.  James  Sullivan, 
ex-mayor;  Richard  Lockey,  H.  M. 
Parchen,  S.  C.  Ashby,  David  A.  Cory, 
ex-Mayor  T.  P.  Fuller,  Colonel  C.  D. 
Curtis,  Franklin  R.  Wallace,  W.  E. 
Cox,  and  many  others. 

Helena  has  among  the  legal  profes- 
sion many  men  of  learning  and  talent* 
Hon.  Edwin  W.  Toole,  a senior  bro- 
ther of  Governor  Toole,  is  a man  of 
profound  ability  as  a lawyer,  facile 
princeps  in  every  branch  of  that  pro- 
fession, and  of  uncompromising  in- 
tegrity. John  B.  Clayberg,  a partner 
of  Congressman  Carter,  is  also  an 
able  lawyer,  a graduate  of  Ann  Arbor. 
His  opinions  on  constitutional  law, 
and  generally  on  all  mooted  legal 
questions,  are  considered  the  fore- 
shadowing and  groundwork  of  after 
decisions.  Together  with  Mr.  Toole, 
he  has  been  retained  by  the  heirs  of 
the  Andrew  J.  Davis  estate,  in  the 
great  legal  contest  which  is  now  on, 
for  the  possession  of  Davis’  millions,- 
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Judge  N.  W.  McConnell,  ex-Chief 
Justice  of  the  Territory,  is  another 
able  member  of  the  Helena  bar.  Hon. 
W.  E.  Cullen,  a partner  of  Senator 
Sanders,  has  accumulated  a fortune 
in  the  practice  of  the  law.  Judge 
William  H.  Hunt,  of  the  district 
court,  Chief  Justice  Henry  N.  Blake, 
of  the  State  Supreme  Court,  and  his 
associate  Justices  Harwood  and  De 
Witt,  and  Judge  Hiram  Knowles  of 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  are 
all  able  jurists  and  lawyers.  There 
are  many  other  no  less  able  lawyers 
in  Helena.  Hon.  William  Wallace, 
jr.,  a brilliant  lawyer  and  orator,  is 
among  these.  He  is  a young  man  of 
boundless  promise,  and  stands  at  the 
very  front  of  his  profession. 

Hon.  R.  B.  Smith,  a popular  and 
able  platform  orator  and  Democratic 
politician,  is  also  a successful  young 
lawyer,  as  is  also  George  F.  Shelton, 
Massena  Bullard,  Judge  Francis  Ad- 
kinson,  Colonel  I.  D.  McCutcheon,  H. 
N.  McIntyre,  Horace  R.  Buck,  and 
ex-Judge  T.  C.  Bach,  are  also  success- 
ful members  of  the  Helena  bar. 

Helena  has  seven  banks  and  has  the 
largest  bank  surplus  of  any  of  the 
northwestern  cities  west  of  St.  Paul. 
The  assessed  valuation  of  city  prop- 


erty for  1890,  is  $25,000,000.  What 
with  the  colossal  enterprises  now  in 
contemplation  by  home  and  foreign 
capital,  this  valuation  within  the  next 
few  years  is  bound  to  be  trebled. 
Capital  from  every  quarter  of  the 
Union — from  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  Kansas  City,  and  Denver,  is 
flowing  into  the  city,  and  recently  a 
Philadelphia  syndicate  was  formed 
with  a capital  of  $500,000,  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  outside  Helena 
reality.  One  of  the  heaviest  outside 
investors  in  Helena  property  is  John 
D.  Thompson,  of  Pittsburg.  He  has 
invested  a large  amount  of  capital  in 
real  estate  within  the  city,  and  has 
erected  some  of  the  finest  business 
blocks  thereon,  notably  the  “ Pitts- 
burgh Block,”  on  Main  street,  the 
first  complete  modern  equipped  build- 
ing erected  in  the  city.  This  was 
rapidly  followed  by  other  magnificent 
structures,  and  to-day  the  pride  of  the 
citizens  of  Helena,  and  the  surprise 
and  admiration  of  every  visitor  within 
the  gates,  is  the  aggregation  of  mas- 
sive and  substantial  buildings  in  the 
business  portion  of  the  city. 

Christopher  P.  Connolly. 

♦ 
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THE  BENCH  AND  BAR  OF  CHICAGO. 
VIII. 


In  the  last  published  paper  of  this 
series  mention  was  made  of  the  most 
famous  criminal  cases  tried  in  the 
Chicago  courts  since  their  organiza- 
tion. A corresponding  list  of  civil 
cases,  which  have  involved  interests 
of  vast  magnitude,  or  in  which  com- 
plications have  arisen  of  a character 
so  peculiar  as  to  make  them  causes 
celebre,  would  fill  a volume. 

Here,  as  in  other  large  cities — and 
to  a greater  extent  than  in  any  of  the 
large  cities  of  the  United  States,  other 
than  New  York — litigation  involving 
corporate  interests  of  various  kinds 
engages  the  attention  of  the  courts. 
It  is  this  branch  of  the  business  which 
gives  to  members  of  the  bar  the  most 
remunerative  employment;  and  the 
lawyers  retained  by  the  corporations 
are  the  practitioners  having  the  lar- 
gest annual  incomes.  Ever  since 
Chicago  became  the  great  railroad 
centre  of  the  west,  it  has  offered  an 
inviting  field  to  those  lawyers  fitted 
by  education,  training  and  natural 
qualifications  for  this  branch  of  the 
practice;  and  many  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished corporation  lawyers  of  the 
United  States  have  been  members  of 
the  Chicago  bar.  The  late  Corydon 
Beckwith  was  conspicuous  among  the 


lawyers  of  this  class.  Able  in  every 
department  of  the  profession,  he  was 
pre-eminently  great  when  called  upon 
to  grapple  with  and  solve  the  abstruse 
problems  which  have  their  origin  in 
the  existence  of  corporations.  Born 
in  Vermont,  he  was  educated  and  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  that  State,  where 
he  practiced  several  years  before  he 
became  a member  of  the  western  bar. 
He  came  to  Chicago  in  1853,  and  was 
identified  with  the  bar  of  this  city 
from  that  time  up  to  the  date  of  his 
death.  With  the  exception  of  a short 
term  of  service  upon  the  Supreme 
bench  of  Illinois,  he  never  held  pub- 
lic office,  and  was  devoted,  above  all 
else,  to  the  profession  for  which  na- 
ture so  admirably  qualified  him. 

Others  have  been  not  less  success- 
ful in  this  branch  of  the  practice;  and 
in  all  the  departments  of  practice  the 
lawyers  of  Chicago  are  entitled  to 
high  rank  among  those  of  the  leading 
cities  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
worty  of  note,  in  this  connection,  that 
the  leaders  of  the  Chicago  bar  have, 
with  few  exceptions,  acquired  their 
prominence  in  the  practice  of  law 
rather  than  in  public  life.  Chicago 
is  unlike  its  great  eastern  rival,  New 
York,  in  this  respect.  While  ex- 
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United  States  Senators,  ex-cabinet 
officers,  ex-governors  and  others  who 
return  to  the  practice  of  law,  after 
having  achieved  distinction  in  public 
life,  seem  to  gravitate  largely  to  New 
York,  comparatively  few  of  the  same 
class  of  lawyers  have  become  identi- 
fied with  the  Chicago  bar.  The  most 
distinguished,  perhaps,  of  the  men 
who  have  stepped  from  public  into 
professional  life  in  Chicago  is  the 
Hon.  Lyman  Trumbull,  still  in  active 
practice,  although  he  is  now  in  his 
seventy-eighth  year. 

A grandson  of  the  illustrious  his- 
torian, Benjamin  Trumbull,  Judge 
Trumbull  was  born  in  Connecticut  in 
1813.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
the  State  of  Georgia  in  1837,  where 
he  had  prosecuted  his  studies  while 
acting  as  principal  of  an  academy. 
He  came  to  Illinois  soon  after  his  ad- 
mission to  the  bar,  and  his  public  life 
began  in  1841,  when  he  became  sec- 
retary of  state  of  Illinois.  Four  or 
five  years  later  he  was  chosen  one  of 
the  justices  of  the  State  Supreme 
Court,  and  at  the  end  of  his  term  of 
service  on  the  bench  he  wras  passed 
along  to  the  United  States  Senate  as 
the  representative  of  the  “Anti-Ne- 
braska” party,  the  successor  of  Gen- 
eral James  Shields,  and  the  colleague 
of  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  After  serving 
two  full  terms  in  the  Senate  and  ren- 
dering distinguished  services  to  the 
country  during  the  war  period,  he  re- 
tired in  1867,  since  which  time  he  has 
applied  himself  zealously  to  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  in  Chicago. 


Hon.  James  R.  Doolittle,  who  rep- 
resented Wisconsin  in  the  United 
States  Senate  from  1857  to  1869,  has 
also  practiced  law  in  Chicago  since 
his  retirement  from  the  national  legis- 
lature. He  was  born  in  New  York 
State  in  1815,  and  was  educated  and 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  that  State.  In 
1851  he  became  a citizen  of  Wiscon- 
sin, and  began  practicing  at  Racine. 
He  became  a circuit  judge  after  a two 
years’  residence  in  the  State,  and  from 
this  office  was  advanced  to  the  United 
States  senatorship,  which  he  held  for 
two  full  terms. 

Hon.  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  who  was 
called  into  public  life  as  a member  of 
President  Garfield’s  Cabinet  in  1881, 
and  who  now  represents  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  at  the 
Court  of  St.  James,  began  his  profes- 
sional life  in  Chicago,  and  still  retains 
his  connection  with  the  bar  of  that 
city.  He  was  born  at  Springfield,  111., 
studied  law  with  J.  Young  Scam- 
mon  of  Chicago,  and  began  practice 
in  company  with  Scammon’s  son.  At 
a later  date  he  formed  a partnership 
with  Edward  S.  Isham,  which  is  still 
in  existence  under  the  firm  name  of 
Isham  & Lincoln. 

General  John  C.  Black,  who  be- 
came a conspicuous  figure  in  public 
life,  as  Commissioner  of  Pensions, 
during  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Cleveland,  has  been  identified 
with  the  Chicago  bar  since  his  retire- 
ment from  office,  and  ex-Governor 
Hamilton  of  this  State,  who  came 
originally  from  Ohio,  has  also  been  ' 
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practicing  here  for  some  years  past. 

The  most  distinguished  honor  ever 
conferred  upon  the  Chicago  bar,  con- 
sidered from  a professional  stand- 
point, was  in  the  elevation  of  Hon. 
Mellville  W.  Fuller  to  the  chief  justice- 
ship of  the  United  States.  Justice 
Fuller  was  a member  of  the  bar  of 
this  city  from  1856  up  to  the  date  of 
appointment  to  the  position  which  he 
now  holds.  He  is  a native  of  Maine, 
and  was  born  at  Augusta,  in  1830. 
In  1853  he  graduated  at  Bowdoin 
College,  and  read  law  later  with  his 
uncle,  George  Mellville  Weston,  at 
Bangor.  For  a time,  prior  to  his  ar- 
rival at  Chicago,  he  practiced  law  at 
Augusta,  and  also  assisted  in  editing 
one  of  the  newspapers  of  that  city. 

Five  years  after  he  came  to  Chi- 
cago he  made  his  entree  into  political 
life  as  a member  of  the  State  Consti- 
tutional Convention  of  1861.  A year 
later  he  became  a member  of  the 
State  legislature  and  served  one  term 
in  that  capacity.  These  were  the 
only  official  positions  he  held  prior  to 
his  appointment  to  the  Supreme 
bench,  his  whole  attention  having 
been  given  to  the  practice  of  law,  in 
which  he  had  achieved  deserved  dis- 
tinction. 

In  the  appointment  of  Justice  Ful- 
8 


ler,  some  reparation  was  made  to  the 
local  bar  for  a lack  of  recognition  in 
the  appointment  of  the  federal  judges 
who  have  presided  in  the  Chicago 
courts. 

Judge  Nathaniel  Pope,  who  held 
the  first  term  of  the  United  States 
courts  in  Chicago,  was  a resident  of 
Springfield,  111.,  and  a member  of  the 
bar  of  that  city.  His  successor,  Hon. 
Thomas  Drummond,  the  first  judge 
of  the  Northern  District  of  Illinois, 
came  to  the  bench  from  the  Galena, 
111.,  bar,  of  which  he  was  a prominent 
member.  When  Judge  Drummond 
was  elevated  to  the  circuit  court 
bench,  his  successor  in  the  district 
judgeship,  Hon.  Henry  W.  Blodgett, 
was  taken  from  the  bar  of  Waukegan. 
General  Walter  Q.  Gresham,  of 
Indiana,  succeeded  Judge  Drummond 
as  circuit  judge  when  he  retired 
from  that  position  a few  years  since. 
It  has  happened,  therefore,  that  of 
the  men  who  have  held  judicial 
positions  in  Chicago  by  appointment 
of  the  federal  government,  none  has 
been  selected  from  the  Chicago  bar, 
although  Judge  Blodgett  read  law 
in  this  city,  practiced  largely  in  its 
courts,  and  was  hardly  more  than 
nominally  identified  with  the  bar  of 
the  county  in  which  he  lived. 
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CAPTAIN  WILLIAM  P.  BLACK. 


There  has  been  tried  in  the  courts 
of  Chicago  one  case  so  unique  in  its 
character,  so  important  in  its  bearing 
upon  existing  conditions  of  society, 
and  so  far  productive  of  comment  in 
every  portion  of  the  civilized  world, 
as  to  find  no  counterpart  in  the  his- 
tory of  American  jury  trials. 

When  Aaron  Burr  was  placed  on 
trial  on  the  charge  of  treason  against 
his  government,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  a few  European 
statesmen  and  public  men,  interested 
themselves  in  the  proceedings  to  the 
extent  of  speculating  as  to  what  dis- 
position would  be  made  of  a disap- 
pointed and  dangerously  ambitious 
man. 

The  trial  of  John  Brown  was  care- 
fully watched  and  the  proceedings 
noted  with  eager  interest  and  no  little 
anxiety  by  some  thousands  of  his 
countrymen;  but  outside  of  the 
United  States  it  attracted  little  atten- 
tion and  occasioned  scarcely  any 
striking  comment. 

In  the  trial  of  Charles  J.  Guiteau, 
the  assassin  of  President  Garfield, 
the  nations  of  the  old  world  were 
little  interested,  beyond  a feeling  of 
curiosity  as  10  what  punishment 
would  be  meted  out  to  a madman, 


who  had  perpetrated  the  crime  of 
striking  down  the  head  of  the  Am- 
erican government. 

When,  however,  the  Chicago  anar- 
chists were  placed  on  trial  in  the 
early  days  of  1886,  an  American  court 
became  for  the  first  time  a cynosure 
of  the  eyes  of  all  nations.  The  issues 
with  which  that  tribunal  was  called 
upon  to  deal  were  generally  believed 
to  be  issues  of  moment,  not  only  to 
the  people,  the  local  governments 
and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  but  to  every  civilized  nation 
of  the  globe. 

With  practical  unanimity,  the  Am- 
erican press  declared  that  the  perpe- 
tuity of  our  government  depended, 
in  a great  measure,  upon  the  result 
of  the  trial;  and  this  sentiment  was 
echoed  back  from  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  those  supposed 
to  be  more  conversant  than  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  with  anarchistic 
teachings,  doctrines  and  tendencies. 

While  Americans  had  been  inter- 
ested by  contemplating  the  revolu- 
tionary tendencies  in  various  parts  of 
the  old  world,  they  were  startled  by 
the  bursting  of  bombs,  the  cries  and 
groans  of  wounded  and  dying  repre- 
sentatives of  the  “ majesty  of  the 
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law,”  and  an  uprising  of  an  element 
in  their  own  land  which  they  had 
looked  upon  as  a troublesome,  but 
not  dangerous,  association  of  men 
and  women. 

Equally  surprised — if  not  equally 
alarmed — were  the  ruling  classes  of 
the  European  nations  when  they 
learned  that  the  great  American  Re- 
public, which  had  welcomed  to  its 
domain  “the  oppressed  of  all  na- 
tions,” had  been  shaken  from  centre 
to  circumference  by  the  same  agency 
which  had  removed  sovereigns  and 
imperilled  monarchical  institutions. 
In  this  country  there  was  a rude 
awakening  from  a dream  of  security, 
and  in  other  countries  there  was  in- 
creased nervousness  and  apprehen- 
sion,when  the  telegraph  flashed  to  all 
quarters  of  the  globe  the  intelligence 
that  Chicago,  the  freest  of  American 
cities,  had  been  smitten  by  the  anar- 
chists, after  their  own  peculiar  fash- 
ion, and  that  there  had  been  blood- 
shed and  death  as  a result. 

As  early  as  1878  it  was  known  that 
there  were  organized  groups  of  men 
and  women  in  Chicago  who  advo- 
cated the  overturning  of  existing  so- 
cial conditions  and  forms  of  govern- 
ment. They  paraded  the  streets,  car- 
rying arms  and  red  flags,  and  met  in 
public  places  to  make  and  listen  to 
inflammatory  speeches.  But  little 
attention  was  paid,  however,  to  their 
movements  or  utterances  until  the 
early  part  of  1886,  when  fifty  thou- 
sand laborers  became  involved  in  a 
struggle  for  an  eight-hour  system  of 


day  labor  in  the  city.  On  the  1st 
day  of  May  strikes  were  inaugurated 
in  the  various  manufacturing  and 
other  establishments  employing  large 
numbers  of  men;  and  on  the  3d  day 
of  May  a mob  of  strikers  and  their 
sympathizers  attacked  the  non-union 
men  who  had  taken  the  place  of  mal- 
contents in  the  McCormick  Reaper 
Works. 

The  police  charged  and  dispersed 
the  mob,  and  some  of  the  rioters 
were  killed.  Then  August  Spies,  a 
leading  anarchist,  hurried  to  the  of- 
fice of  the  Arbeiter  Zritung , the  anar- 
chist newspaper,  and  had  printed 
what  is  known  in  Chicago  as  the  “re- 
venge circular.”  It  called  upon  work- 
ing men  to  arm  themselves  and 
avenge  the  death  of  their  comrades 
who  had  been  killed  in  the  conflict 
with  the  police. 

Somewhat  later  a hand-bill  was  is- 
sued by  a committee,  calling  a meet- 
ing of  the  laboring  people,  to  be  held 
in  the  “ Haymarket,”  an  open  space 
near  the  centre  of  the  city — the  name 
of  which  sufficiently  indicates  its 
character — for  the  evening  of  the  fol- 
lowing Monday.  In  th o.  Arbeiter  Zeitung 
of  May  4th  appeared  the  ^cabalistic 
“ y,”  which,  it  was  alleged,  constituted 
the  signal  for  calling  together  the 
armed  sections  of  the  anarchistic  as- 
sociation. 

On  the  evening  of  Monday,  May 
4th,  about  2,000  people  came  together 
at  the  place  named  in  the  hand-bill, 
to  whom  addresses  were  made  by 
Spies,  Parsons  and  Fielden.  It  is  due 
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to  the  truth  of  history  to  say  that 
among  the  auditors,  until  about  the 
close  of  Parsons’  speech,  was  the 
Mayor  of  the  city,  Mr.  Harrison,  who 
was  called  by  the  defence  as  a wit- 
ness on  the  trial;  that  he  swore  that 
the  meeting  was,  up  to  the  time  of 
his  departure,  comparatively  orderly, 
and  the  addresses  only  to  be  charac- 
terized as  “ violent  political  har- 
angues,” unusually  moderate  in  tone 
for  these  speakers,  and  containing  no 
incitements  to  violence.  Before  Par- 
sons concluded  his  speech — which 
was  largely  statistical  and  not  intem- 
perate in  expression — a considerable 
part  of  the  audience  separated  and 
went  home.  Mr.  Harrison  thereupon 
went  to  the  Desplaines  Street  Sta- 
tion, where  the  police  were  massed, 
under  Inspector  Bonfield,  told  that 
officer  the  meeting  was  peaceable  and 
there  seemed  no  occasion  to  appre- 
hend danger,  and  directed  that  the 
reserve  forces  of  the  police  be  sent 
home.  Mr.  Bonfield  replied  that  his 
officers  had  brought  him  the  same 
reports  of  the  character  of  the  meet- 
ing, but  he  was  apprehensive  an  at- 
tack might  be  made,  at  the  close  of 
the  meeting,  upon  the  non-union  em- 
ployees at  one  of  the  freight  depots 
near  by,  and  that  he  would  hold  his 
force  at  the  Desplaines  Street  Station 
till  the  close  of  the  meeting.  In  this 
suggestion  the  Mayor  acquiesced,  and 
then  went  home.  Within  a few  min- 
utes thereafter  Inspector  Bonfield  or- 
dered out  his  entire  force,  and  star- 
ted, quick  time,  for  the  meeting. 


Fielden  was  then  speaking  vehem- 
ently. But  a few  minutes  before,  on 
account  of  threatening  clouds,  a mo- 
tion had  been  made  by  Parsons  for 
an  adjournment  to  Zeph’s  Hall,  a 
half  block  away,  and  Parsons  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  meeting  then 
left.  Fielden,  suggesting  that  he 
would  be  through  in  a few  minutes, 
continued  to  speak,  but  to  an  au- 
dience reduced  to  not  more  than 
three  or  four  hundred. 

Reaching  the  place  of  the  speaking, 
Captain  Ward,  commanding  the  police 
force  under  Inspector  Bonfield,  or- 
dered the  immediate  dispersal  of  the 
meeting.  A moment  later  a dynamite 
bomb,  thrown  by  some  person  whose 
identity  has  never  been  credibly  estab- 
lished, fell  and  exploded  in  the  midst 
of  the  police,  killing  or  mortally 
wounding  seven  of  the  officers,  and 
wounding — more  or  less  seriously — a 
number  of  others.  The  police  at 
once  opened  fire  on  the  crowd,  which 
scattered  in  every  direction,  pursued 
by  the  officers — though  it  was  claimed 
that  a few  scattering  shots  were  fired 
by  some  of  the  people  against  the 
police. 

The  excitement  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  city’s  population  was  intense; 
the  indignation  of  law-abiding  citi- 
zens was  boundless,  and  there  went 
up  a cry  for  the  swift  and  summary 
punishment  of  those  supposed  to  be 
responsible  for  the  hostile  demonstra- 
tion, and  consequent  loss  of  life, 
which  drowned  every  other  expres- 
sion of  sentiment, 
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The  public  fixed  this  responsibility 
upon  the  recognized  leaders  of  the 
anarchistic  movement,  and  demanded 
that  they  be  brought  to  trial  and 
punished  for  murder.  A grand  jury 
indicted  August  Spies,  Michael 
Schwab,  Albert  R.  Parsons,  Adolph 
Fischer,  George  Engel,  Samuel  Fiel- 
den,  Louis  Lingg,  Oscar  Neebe,  Ru- 
dolph Schnaubelt  and  Wilhelm  Seli- 
ger,  and  presented  them  for  trial  on 
this  charge. 

Seliger  turned  State’s  evidence  and 
was  not  brought  to  trial.  Schnaubelt 
left  the  country  and  was  never  appre- 
hended. All  the  others,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Parsons,  were  taken  into 
custody  by  the  authorities  and  held 
for  trial.  Parsons  successfully  eluded 
the  police  and  remained  at  liberty  un- 
til the  day  set  for  beginning  the  trial 
of  his  associates,  June  21st,  when  he 
walked  into  court  and  took  his  place 
in  the  prisoners’  dock,  to  accept  what- 
ever justice  or  fate  might  have  in 
store  for  him. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  recall  and 
to  place  again  before  the  public,  this 
much  of  the  history  of  a noted  case, 
in  writing  a sketch  of  the  professional 
career  of  the  distinguished  Chicago 
lawyer,  who  made  in  this  case  one  of 
the  most  brilliant,  persistent  and  de- 
termined struggles  in  behalf  of  fore- 
doomed clients,  which  has  ever  been 
made  by  a member  of  the  American 
bar. 

Soon  after  the  anarchists,  whose 
names  have  already  been  mentioned, 
were  taken  into  custody,  the  leading 


criminal  lawyers  of  the  city  were  ap- 
proached by  friends  of  the  accused, 
and  asked  to  act  as  counsel  in  the  im- 
pending trial.  So  intensely  antago- 
nistic, however,  was  the  general  feel- 
ing of  the  public  towards  these  men, 
that  the  lawyers  of  recognized  ability 
who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  defend- 
ing Chicago  criminals,  declined  to 
face  public  sentiment,  and  refused  to 
appear  in  the  case.  Finally,  almost 
in  despair,  the  friends  of  the  anarch- 
ists appealed  to  Captain  William  P. 
Black,  a man  noted  for  his  conscien- 
tious regard  for  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  his  profession,  to 
defend  against  the  charges  brought 
against  them,  men  whose  lives  were 
about  to  be  placed  in  jeopardy,  in  a 
court  of  justice. 

Captain  Black  was  at  that  time  in 
the  enjoyment  of  a large  and  lucra- 
tive civil  practice,  which  he  had  built 
up  by  years  of  unremitting  effort,  and 
he  had  given  little  if  any  attention  to 
criminal  cases.  After  listening  with 
characteristic  courtesy  to  the  request 
that  he  should  act  as  legal  counsel 
for  men  charged  with  a heinous  crime, 
with  whom  he  had  no  acquaintance, 
and  to  whom  he  was  under  no  obli- 
gation; men,  moreover,  with  whose 
revolutionary  ideas  he  has  not  even  a 
modicum  of  sympathy,  he  informed 
those  who  called  upon  him  that  he 
was  not  a criminal  lawyer,  and  ad- 
vised them  to  apply  to  some  of  his 
colleagues  at  the  bar,  who  made  a 
specialty  of  that  branch  of  practice. 

The  reply  to  this  was,  that  these 
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lawyers  had  already  been  conferred 
with,  and  had  refused  to  engage  in  a 
service,  which  they  feared  would 
jeopardize  their  standing  as  citizens 
and  members  of  a community  intensely 
hostile  to  the  men  who  were  to 
be  placed  on  trial.  The  friends  of  the 
anarchists  appealed  to  Captain 
Black’s  love  of  justice,  his  sense  of 
fairness,  and  his  regard  for  the  right 
of  fair  and  impartial  trial  by  jury; 
protested  that  their  friends  would  be 
proven  innocent  of  the  crime  with 
which  they  were  charged,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  interview  they  had  wrung 
fromhim  the  promise  thathe  would  aid 
them  to  secure  such  counsel  as  would 
insure  an  able  defence  of  the  accused 
persons,  when  they  were  placed  on 
trial.  They  were  told  to  return  two 
days  later,  to  learn  the  results  of  his 
efforts  in  that  direction;  but  when 
they  again  made  their  appearance  at 
his  office,  he  was  compelled  to  inform 
them  that  he  had  been  unable  to  per- 
suade any  of  the  successful  criminal 
lawyers  of  the  city  to  take  hold  of 
the  case.  It  had  in  the  meantime  be- 
come clear  to  him  that  the  men 
charged  with  the  “ Haymarket  mur- 
der,” as  it  was  called,  were  in  danger 
of  being  sacrificed  for  want  of  ade- 
quate defense.  This  was  something 
which  his  sense  of  duty  would  not 
permit  him  to  look  upon  with  indiffer- 
ence. Whether  or  not  the  accused 
persons  were  guilty  as  charged,  was  a 
question  not  to  be  decided  in  advance 
of  trial  and  the  hearing  of  evidence. 
He  felt  it  to  be  the  duty  of  some 


member  of  the  bar  to  defend  them 
with  all  the  zeal  and  ability  at  his 
command,  and  his  chivalric  nature 
would  not  allow  him  to  shrink  from 
a discharge  of  that  duty,  because  of 
consequences  which  might  be  un- 
pleasant or  even  disastrous  to  him- 
self. 

The  appeal  which  had  been  made 
to  him  seemed  to  have  been  made  as 
the  last  resort  of  men  who  were  in 
imminent  peril,  and  casting  aside  all 
consideration  for  his  personal  inter- 
est, he  declared  that  these  men  should 
not  be  hanged  for  the  lack  of  a coun- 
selor, and  he  would  take  the  case  if 
he  had  “to  fight  it  from  beginning  to 
end,  without  a dollar  beyond  his  re- 
taining fee,  and  without  any  help 
other  than  that  afforded  by  his  office 
boy.” 

Once  interested  in  the  case,  he  be- 
came impressed  with  the  idea,  that 
his  clients  were  not  only  absolutely 
innocent  of  having  committed  the 
crime  with  which  they  were  charged, 
but  innocent  also  of  any  purpose  to 
commit  such  crime.  Having  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  views  of  which  they 
were  supposed  to  be  exponents,  but 
yet  believing  them  guiltless  of  the 
crime  for  which  they  were  arraigned 
at  the  bar  of  justice,  he  addressed 
himself  to  the  task  of  establishing 
that  innocence  with  all  the  ardor  of 
a forceful  nature,  and  spared  himself 
no  effort  which  promised  to  contrib- 
ute to  that  result.  He  resorted  to  no 
stratagems,  engaged  in  no  intrigues, 
made  use  of  no  sinister  means  to  at- 
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tain  his  purpose,  but  yet  exhausted 
every  resource  known  to  the  honor- 
able practice  of  law  in  criminal  cases, 
in  behalf  of  the  clients  whose  cause 
he  had  espoused. 

The  trial  of  the  case  began  on  the 
twenty-first  day  of  June,  and  ended 
on  the  twenty-first  day  of  August, 
1886,  lasting  just  two  months,  and 
during  its  progress,  there  was  never 
a moment  when  the  vigilance  and 
alertness  of  the  leading  counsel  for 
the  defense  was  relaxed,  or  when  he 
swerved  from  his  purpose  to  prevent, 
if  it  lay  within  his  power  to  do  so, 
the  conviction  and  execution  of  men 
who  were  on  trial  rather  for  what 
they  had  spoken  and  written,  than 
for  the  specific  act  of  violence  which 
it  was  alleged  they  had  committed. 
The  criticisms  of  the  press,  the  threats 
of  personal  violence  which  came  to 
him  from  hot-blooded  and  highly 
wrought-up  individuals,  who  could 
see  but  one  side  of  the  pending  case, 
and  the  unjust  censure  of  old  time 
friends  and  associates,  were  alike 
powerless  to  divert  him  from  the  line 
of  action  which  he  had  marked  out 
for  himself  in  the  beginning.  Believ- 
ing that  right  and  justice  warranted 
and  demanded  a verdict  of  acquital 
for  his  clients,  his  vigorous  intellec- 
tuality, his  knowledge  of  the  law  and 
precedents,  and  his  powers  as  an  ad- 
vocate, were  taxed  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent to  place  the  cause  before  the  jury 
in  a way  to  compel  the  rendering  of 
such  a verdict. 

His  closing  argument  to  the  jury 


was  a masterly  summing  up  of  the 
evidence  offered  in  the  case,  and  a 
most  impassioned  and  eloquent  plea 
for  a judgment  which  should  be  free 
from  any  taint  of  popular  prejudice, 
and  which  should  carry  with  it  no 
evidence  of  having  been  influenced 
by  public  clamor. 

That  his  splendid  efforts  would  be 
unavailing  was  a foregone  conclusion. 
Public  sentiment  demanded  that  the 
men  who  had  been  brought  to  trial, 
should  be  convicted  and  punished, 
and  the  public  safety  seemed  to  jus- 
tify it. 

Schwab,  Fielden,  Engel,  Parsons, 
Lingg,  Spies,  and  Fislnr,  were  sen- 
tenced to  death,  and  Neebe  to  serve 
a term  of  years  in  the  States  prison. 

From  the  judgment  of  the  court, 
Captain  Black  appealed  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Illinois,  and  from 
there  he  carried  the  case  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States. 
Failing  to  secure  at  the  hands  of 
either  of  these  tribunals  a reversal  or 
setting  aside  of  the  judgment  of  the 
lower  court,  he  appealed  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  State  to  exercise  execu- 
tive clemency,  and  thus  fulfilled  to  the 
letter,  the  promise  whicehe  had  made 
in  the  beginning,  to  “fight  the  case 
to  the  end.”  The  sentences  of  Fielden 
and  Schwab  were  finally  commuted 
to  life  imprisonment,  without  doubt 
mainly  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  prosecuting  attorney,  who  based 
his  recommendation  upon  the  state- 
ment, in  substance,  that  he  did  not 
believe  these  two  had  any  personal 
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knowledge  of  any  plan  or  intention  to 
use  force  at  the  Haymarket  meeting, 
or  were  responsible  therefor;  although 
several  police  officers  upon  the  trial 
swore  positively  that  Fielden  himself 
emptied  a revolver  at  the  police. 

Parsons,  Engel,  Fisher,  and  Spies 
were  hanged,  while  Lingg  escaped 
the  same  punishment  by  taking  his 
own  life. 

After  the  condemned  men  had  been 
executed,  in  pursuance  of  the  judg- 
ment passed  upon  them,  their  loyal 
counselor  and  defender  demonstrated 
the  fact  that  he  had  undertaken  the 
defense  from  a sense  of  duty,  not 
only  to  his  profession  but  to  his  fel- 
low men.  He  had  entered  upon  the 
defense  believing  that  his  clients  were 
innocent  of  the  crime  of  murder,  or 
of  being  accessories  thereto.  This 
belief  became  a positive  conviction 
as  the  trial  progressed.  With  all  the 
power  of  eloquence  and  logical  argu- 
ment he  had  sought  to  impress  upon 
the  jury,  before  which  they  were  tried, 
the  fact  that  they  were  innocent. 
When  they  had  been  condemned  and 
executed,  he  believed  that  innocent 
men  had  suffered  the  extreme  penalty 
of  the  law,  and  having  the  courage  to 
express  his  sentiments  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, he  appeared  at  the  ob- 
sequies of  Parsons,  Spies,  Engel  and 
Fisher,  to  say  that  in  his  judgment  a 
great  wrong  had  been  committed. 

The  bravery  and  manliness  of  Par- 
sons, in  surrendering  himself  for  trial 
when  he  was  beyond  the  reach  of 
danger,  his  devotion  to  the  principles 


which  he  had  espoused,  his  bearing, 
and  that  of  his  associates  in  the  or- 
deal through  which  they  had  passed, 
evoked  from  even  the  highly  wrought- 
up  populace  a measure  of  pity  and  re- 
gard. It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that 
Captain  Black,  who  had  been  brought 
into  the  most  intimate  professional 
relations  with  them,  who  had  become 
familiar  with  the  better  natures  of 
men  who  may  be  written  down  in  his- 
tory as  fanatical,  but  hardly  as  crim- 
inal, should  have  embraced  the  last 
opportunity  of  paying  tribute  to  such 
virtues  as  they  possessed,  and  of  say- 
ing that  “ whatever  their  mistakes  of 
judgment,  their  hearts  were  wrapped 
up  in  the  cause  of  the  common  peo- 
ple.” What  he  said  upon  that  occa- 
sion was  bravely  and  eloquently  said. 
It  provoked  criticism  at  the  time,  but 
such  criticism  is  no  longer  heard  from 
those  who  have  come  to  consider  this 
remarkable  case  calmly  and  dispas- 
sionately. 

That  the  view  of  the  case  which 
Captain  Black  entertained  during  the 
trial,  and  still  entertains,  was  and  is 
entertained  by  many  other  eminent 
lawyers,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  One 
of  the  most  distinguished — General 
B.  F.  Butler — after  the  execution  of 
the  anarchists  wrote  a letter  to  Cap- 
tain Black — too  long  to  be  quoted  in 
full,  in  this  connection — which  he 
closed  as  follows:  “A  learned  and 
upright  judge,  writing  the  judicial 
history  of  witchcraft  in  this  country, 
sums  up  as  follows:  ‘If  the  popular 
cry  is  to  be  a standard  of  what  is 
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right,  the  security  of  property  is  at 
an  end,  personal  liberty  is  no  longer 
safe,  and  the  blood  of  the  innocent 
will  often  seal  the  triumph  of  a pop- 
ular administration  of  justice  in  the 
triumph  of  popular  vengeance.’  Some 
later  writer  on  judicial  proceedings, 
comparing  the  judicial  murder  of 
witches  with  the  trial  of  the  anarchists 
will  close  by  saying:  ‘Alas!  how 
surely,  from  age  to  age,  does  history 
repeat  itself!  ’ One  further  fact,  which 
I say  for  your  comfort:  The  deter- 
mined action  of  a single  member  of 
our  profession,  standing  up  against 
this  witchcraft  craze,  brought  it  to  an 
end.  I look  for  like  fruits  to  come 
from  what  you  have  done.” 

Captain  Black’s  professional  course 
in  the  defence  of  the  anarchists  was 
above  reproach,  and  merited  the  high 
encomiums  pronounced  upon  it  by 
leading  members  of  the  bar.  How- 
ever, it  cost  him  a great  share  of  his 
civil  practice.  Prior  to  the  time  of 
that  trial  he  had  been  extensively  en- 
gaged in  important  civil  causes,  and 
a partial  record  of  his  work  is  found 
in  many  cases  reported  in  the  appel- 
late and  Supreme  courts  of  the  State 
of  Illinois  and  fhe  courts  of  the 
United  States.  As  calmer  judgment 
comes,  men  are  appreciating  the  self- 
sacrificing  and  heroic  spirit  that  led 
the  lawyer,  in  obedience  to  the  ethics 
of  his  profession  and  the  spirit  of  the 
law,  to  stand  for  a fair  trial  for  those 
who  were  accused  of  offence;  and  he 
is  regaining  and  has  regained  his 
practice,  and  is  now  enjoying  a more 
9 


lucrative  practice  than  even  before 
he  “ put  all  to  the  touch  ” in  defence 
of  human  life.  - Returning  friends 
and  clients  are  manifesting  their  ap- 
preciation of  his  ability,  fidelity  and 
conscientiousness.  These  characte- 
ristics, which  are  evidenced  in  all  of 
Captain  Black’s  work,  insure  care  and 
thoroughness  in  preparation  and  ear- 
nestness and  vigor  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  his  cases,  and  account  for  the 
large  measure  of  success  which  at- 
tends his  work. 

Among  his  recent  successes  may  be 
mentioned  his  conduct  of  the  case  of 
Charlton  against  the  Chicago  Gas 
Trust  Company,  in  which  he  obtained 
a decree  appointing  a receiver  of  the 
trust,  and  an  injunction  against  the 
payment  of  any  moneys  of  the  trust 
to  the  non-resident  trustee  selected 
by  the  trust,  in  its  attempt  to  estab- 
lish a perpetual  monopoly  in  the  ma- 
nufacture and  sale  of  gas  in  the  city 
of  Chicago,  without  the  possibility  of 
competition  between  the  gas  com- 
panies holding  franchises  in  the  city 
and  that  united  in  this  “ combine” — 
and  while  it  is  true  that,  yielding  to 
some  influences  as  yet  undisclosed, 
Mr.  Charlton  dismissed  this  suit,  after 
Mr.  Black  had  won  for  him  this  mag- 
nificent victory — it  yet  stands  as  one 
of  the  evidences  of  the  character  of 
this  attorney  that  this  arrangement 
between  Charlton  and  the  trust  was 
made  absolutely  without  Captain 
Black’s  knowledge,  and  that  the  en- 
tire community  knew  he  was  in  no 
wise  a party  to  the  scheme. 
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In  brief,  it  may  be  said  that  no  man 
possesses  in  a higher  degree  than 
Captain  Black  the  confidence  of  those 
who  know  him,  and  no  man  better 
deserves  such  confidence. 

The  spirit  which  Captain  Black 
manifested  on  the  occasion  of  the 
defence  of  the  anarchists,  which 
brought  him  into  greater  prominence 
than  any  other  event  of  his  profes-r 
sional  career,  the  same  high  sense  of 
honor  and  devotion  to  duty  has  char- 
acterized all  the  actions  of  his  life, 
and  seems  to  have  been  handed  down 
to  him,  along  with  brilliant  mental 
endowments,  by  a strong-minded, 
conscientious  and  God  - fearing 
Scotch  ancestry.  These  ancestors 
located  in  America  in  ante-revolu- 
tionary times,  living  first  in  South 
Carolina,  and  later  in  Westmoreland 
county,  Pa.  They  were  among  the 
patriots  who  engaged  in  the  pro- 
longed struggle  for  national  independ- 
ence, and  contributed  their  full  share 
to  the  results  achieved. 

Rev.  John  Black,  one  of  the  earliest 
representatives  of  the  family  in  Penn- 
sylvania, was  a Presbyterian  clergy- 
man, whose  son  and  great-grandson 
followed  the  same  calling,  and  were 
identified  with  the  same  church.  The 
great-grandson, Rev.  John  Black,  D.D., 
was  the  father  of  Captain  William  P. 
Black.  He  spent  the  greater  part- of 
his  ministerial  life  in  the  south,  and 
closed  & brilliant  career  at  Allegheny, 
Pa.,  where  he  died  in  1847,  when  he 
was  but  thirty-seven  years  of  age. 

Captain  Black’s  grandfather  on  the 


maternal  side  was  William  Findley, 
who  was  for  twenty  years  a United 
States  Senator  and  member  of  Con- 
gress from  Pennsylvania.  His  moth- 
er’s maiden  name  was  Josephine  L. 
Culbertson.  She  was  originally  of 
the  family  who  located  “ Culbertson 
Row,”  Pa.,  but  at  the  time  of  her 
marriage  to  Rev.  John  Black  she  re- 
sided with  her  parents  at  Madison, 
Ind. 

At  the  time  of  his  father’s  death, 
William  P.  Black,  who  was  born  in 
Woodford  county,  Ky.,  November  it, 
1842,  was  but  five  years  of  age.  Soon 
after  the  death  of  her  husband,  Mrs. 
Black  removed  to  Danville,  111.,  and 
in  1850  was  married  to  Dr.  William 
Fithian,  a successful  man  of  affairs 
and  a gentleman  of  culture  and  abil- 
ity. As  a boy,  Captain  Black  was 
studiously  inclined,  and  he  acquired, 
in  addition  to  a good  English  educa- 
tion, a considerable  knowledge  of 
literature  at  an  early  age.  He  en- 
tered Wabash  College,  at  Crawfords- 
ville,  Ind.,  when  he  was  eighteen  years 
old,  but  his  collegiate  career  was  cut 
short  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
of  the  rebellion.  On  the  15th  of 
April,  1861,  he  enlisted,  with  about 
forty  other  students  of  Wabash  Col- 
lege— including  his  only  brother — as 
a private  soldier  in  Company  I of  the 
Eleventh  Indiana  Zouaves,  comman- 
ded by  Colonel  (afterwards  Major- 
General)  Lew.  Wallace. 

At  the  end  of  three  months’  service, 
for  which  this  regiment  was  enlisted, 
he  was  mustered  out  as  a corporal, 
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and  at  once  assisted  to  recruit  a com- 
pany in  Vermilion  county,  111.,  for 
the  three  years’  service.  This  com- 
pany was  mustered  into  service  at 
Chicago  as  Company  K of  the 
Thiyty-seventh  Illinois  Infantry  Regi- 
ment, known  as  the  “Fremont 
Rifles,”  and  W.  P.  Black  was  elected 
captain,  his  commission  being  re- 
ceived before  he  reached  his  nine- 
teenth birthday. 

He  retained  the  command  of  his 
company  until  he  was  duly  mus- 
tered out  of  service,  more  than  three 
years  later,  participating  in  all  the 
battles  and  skirmishes  in  which  the 
regiment  engaged.  At  the  siege  of 
Vicksburg,  he  held  the  responsible 
and  dangerous  position  of  brigade 
picket  officer,  having  charge  of  the 
rifle-pits  of  his  brigade,  and  demon- 
strated that  he  possessed  that  high 
courage  which  could  be  implicitly  re- 
lied upon  and  put  to  any  test.  Dur- 
ing his  military  career,  every  duty 
which  he  was  called  upon  to  perform 
was  performed  quietly  and  unosten- 
tatiously, but  faithfully,  and  his  pa- 
triotism and  loyalty  were  amply  and 
abundantly  proven. 

He  was  mustered  out  of  the  service 
on  the  30th  of  September,  1864,  and 
returned  to  Danville,  where  he  spent 
the  next  ensuing  year  in  the  office  of 
the  Provost  Marshal  of  the  Seventh 
Illinois  Congressional  District. 

In  the  fall  of  1865  he  came  to  Chi- 
cago, and  began  the  study  of  law  in 
the  office  of  Messrs.  Arrington  & Dent. 
After  being  admitted  to  the  bar,  he 


returned  to  his  home  in  Danville, 
where  he  practiced  law  one  vear.  Re- 
turning at  the  end  of  that  time  to 
Chicago,  he  formed  a partnership 
with  Mr.  Thomas  Dent,  whose  asso- 
ciation with  Judge  Alfred  Arrington 
had  been  broken  up  by  the  latter’s 
death.  The  partnership  thus  formed 
between  Messrs.  Dent  & Black  con- 
tinued up  to  1887,  when  Captain 
Black  withdrew  from  the  association, 
to  devote  his  time  and  energies  to  the 
anarchists’  case. 

As  a lawyer,  he  has  achieved  dis. 
tinction,  not  only  for  his  ability,  but 
the  integrity  and  honesty  of  purpose 
which  characterizes  all  his  profes- 
sional acts.  Outside  of  the  profes- 
sion he  is  known  as  a Christian  gen- 
tleman of  liberal  views  and  broad 
culture. 

A close  student  of  social  problems, 
he  has  written  with  clearness,  force 
and  vigor  on  questions  of  moment  to 
the  American  body  politic,  and  dis- 
coursed eloquently  on  themes  which 
attract  the  attention  of  thinking  men 
of  all  countries.  In  1881  he  delivered 
before  the  Chicago  Philosophical  So- 
ciety a lecture  on  “ Socialism  as  a 
Factor  in  American  Society  and  Poli- 
tics,” which  was  published  in  the  Chi- 
cago Times , re-published  in  pamphlet 
form,  and  extensively  quoted  and  no- 
ticed in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
A year  later,  he  delivered  before  the 
same  society  a lecture  on  “ Russia 
and  Nihilism,”  which  he  has  since 
been  called  upon  to  deliver  before 
other  societies  and  clubs,  and  which 
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has  also  been  published  in  various 
forms.  Concerning  this  lecture,  Wen- 
dell Phillips  wrote  to  Captain  Black: 
“ Such  a masterly  and  logical  sum- 
ming up  of  the  case  against  the  Ro- 
manoffs must  give  our  people  pause 
and  make  them  think.  Then  we  shall 
see  a public  opinion  more  worthy  of 
our  past  and  our  national  position 
among  civilized  states.  I have  read 
and  re-read  your  statement,  each  time 
with  fresh  admiration  and  added 
thanks  that  an  American  has  been 
found  ready  to  make  it — an  honor  to 
us  and  a service  to  the  world.” 

John  Swinton  wrote  to  a friend,  of 
the  same  lecture:  “The  comprehen- 
siveness and  accuracy  of  the  author’s 
knowledge;  the  elevation  of  his  spirit; 
the  charm  of  his  love  for  truth,  justice 
and  man;  the  generosity  of  his  sym- 
pathy, and  the  boldness  and  freshness 
of  his  manner  riveted  me  to  his  pages 
as  soon  as  I had  opened  them.  As- 
tonishment mingled  with  pleasure  as 
I passed  from  sentence  to  sentence. 
It  is  a most  worthy  contribution  from 
a man  of  whose  existence  in  Chicago 
I am  delighted  to  know.” 

In  politics,  Captain  Black  has  al- 
ways, since  1872,  been  thoroughly  in- 
dependent, holding  himself  in  position 


to  attack  what  he  looks  upon  as  polit- 
ical sophistries,  wherever  advanced,, 
and  to  assail  corruption  in  the  con- 
duct of  public  affairs  wherever  it  ex- 
ists. He  has  but  once  allowed  him- 
self to  become  a candidate  for  office, 
and  that  was  in  1882,  when  he  received 
the  unsolicited  nomination  of  the 
Anti-Monopolists,  Democrats  and  In- 
dependent Republicans  for  Congress 
in  the  Third  Congressional  District 
of  Illinois.  His  candidacy  elicited 
remarkable  enthusiasm,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  his  competitor — which  had, 
two  years  previously,  been  6,000 — was 
reduced  to  2,400. 

In  1874,  Wabash  College — from 
which  Captain  -Black  withdrew,  in 
1861,  to  enter  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try— conferred  upon  him  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts,  in  recognition  of 
his  scholarly  attainments  and  distin- 
guished ability. 

He  was  married  in  1869,  shortly 
after  he  began  the  practice  of  law  in 
Chicago,  to  Miss  Hortensia  M.  Mac- 
Greal,  of  Galveston,  Texas,  a daugh- 
ter of  Peter  MacGreal,  who  was  at 
that  time  a leading  lawyer  of  the  Lone 
Star  State. 

Howard  Louis  Conard. 
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JAMES  LANE  ALLEN. 


In  1786,  Richard  Allen  and  Henry 
Payne,  thrifty  and  enterprising  Vir- 
ginia planters,  emigrated  with  their 
families  to  Kentucky,  to  become  noted 
pioneers  of  the  last-named  State. 
Since  that  time  both  the  Allen  and 
Payne  families  have  been  conspicu- 
ous in  Kentucky  history.  Betsy,  one 
of  the  daughters  of  Henry  Payne, 
married  Henry  Johnson,  and  as  the 
fruit  of  that  marriage  bore  three  sons, 
one  of  whom  was  Madison  C.  John- 
son, one  of  the  most  distinguished 
lawyers  and  jurists  of  the  State  of 
Kentucky.  After  the  death  of  Henry 
Johnson,  she  married  John  Allen,  a 
son  of  Richard  Allen,  and  became  the 
mother  of  three  other  sons,  all  of 
whom  have  been  prominent  citizens 
of  Kentucky.  Albert  Allen,  the 
youngest  of  the  three  sons,  has  for 
many  years  been  widely  known 
throughout  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky, 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  Virginias,  by 
reason  of  his  prominence  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church  organization,  and  also  in 
Ohio  and  Kentucky,  as  a somewhat  ac- 
tive participant  in  certain  notable  po- 
litical campaigns.  He  was  married 
in  1845  to  Ann  E.  Offutt,  of  Scott 
county,  Ky.,  and  in  early  life  was  a 
stock  breeder  and  planter  in  Fayette 
county.  On  this  plantation,  which 


was  a typical  Kentucky  farm  of  the 
anti-bellum  period,  James  Lane  Allen, 
lawyer  and  literatcur , of  Chicago, 
was  born  March  3,  1848.  He  was 
next  to  the  eldest  of  a family  of  eight 
children  born  to  Albert  and  Ann  E. 
Allen.  His  youth  was  spent  amidst 
rural  surroundings,  and  the  trees,  the 
brooks  and  the  flowers  of  that  pictur- 
esque region  were  his  earliest  love. 
A keen  appreciation  of  the  beauties 
of  nature,  a thorough  sympathy  with 
all  the  phases  and  conditions  of  pas- 
toral life,  and  a healthy,  mental  and 
physical  development  resulted  natur- 
ally from  these  environments  and  as- 
sociations. His  education  was  at  the 
same  time  literary  and  industrial. 

Operations  on  his  father’s  farm 
were  carried  on,  as  they  were  upon  all 
other  large  southern  plantations  at 
that  time,  by  slave  labor,  but  he  was 
nevertheless  brought  up  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  him  a practical 
knowledge  of  the  tilling  of  the  soil,  a 
sympathy  with  honest  labor,  and  that 
generous  love  of  nature,  which  is  one 
of  his  marked  characteristics. 

His  early  educational  training  was 
received  in  a private  school,  located 
on  his  father’s  plantation,  which  was 
generally  presided  overby  a northern 
lady  teacher  or  college  graduate.  His 
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associates  here  were  the  sons  of  other 
planters  of  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood. The  teachers  selected  to  look 
after  their  educational  advancement, 
were  such  as  had  fully  demonstrated 
their  fitness  for  the  work,  and  their 
pupils,  as  a rule,  made  rapid  progress 
in  their  studies,  and  were  passed 
along  to  collegiate  courses  without 
unnecessary  delay  or  waste  of  time. 

By  such  continuous  and  well-di- 
rected training,  Mr.  Allen  was  pre- 
pared to  enter  college  when  he  was 
but  fifteen  years  of  age,  and,  in  fact, 
did  enter  college  early  in  his  sixteenth 
year.  In  company  with  his  elder  bro- 
ther, now  Rev.  Frank  W.  Allen,  presi- 
dent of  the  Missouri  Female  Orphan 
College  at  Fulton,  Mo.,  he  was  matri- 
culated at  Bethany  College,  Va.,  in 
the  fall  of  1864. 

In  college  he  distinguished  himself 
for  his  proficiency  in  all  the  studies 
of  the  curriculum,  and  especially  for 
his  thorough  mastery  of  the  classics. 
In  1867,  when  he  was  but  a few 
months  more  than  nineteen  years  of 
age,  he  graduated  from  Bethany  Col- 
lege with  the  class  honors  of  a class 
in  which  he  was  by  far  the  youngest 
member,  and  of  which  the  average 
age  was  twenty-six  and  a half  years. 

Among  the  distinguished  friends  of 
the  college  who  were  present  at  the 
commencement  exercises  of  that  date, 
were  Judge  Jere  Black,  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  General  James  A.  Garfield, 
of  Ohio,  both  of  whom  were  officially 
connected  with  the  institution  as 
trustees. 


It  is  well  known  that  a distinguish, 
ing  characteristic  of  both  these  emi- 
nent men,  was  a kindly  regard  for 
young  men,  and  the  interest  which 
they  took  under  all  circumstances,  in 
aiding  them  as  far  as  possible  to  get 
a right  start  in  life.  Allen’s  youthful- 
ness, the  real  excellence  of  the  oration 
which  he  delivered  upon  the  occasion, 
of  his  graduation,  and  the  fact  that 
he  had  carried  off  the  college  honors,, 
naturally  attracted  to  him  the  atten- 
tion of  both  the  jurist  and  statesman,, 
and  both  were  among  the  first  to  ten- 
der him  their  congratulations  and  in- 
quire as  to  his  plans  and  purposes  for 
the  future.  A friendship  of  many 
years  standing  with  the  father  of  the 
young  man,  added  materially  to  Gar- 
field’s interest  in  him,  and  immedi- 
ately after  his  graduation  he  was  in- 
vited to  call  upon  the  latter,  to  confer 
with  him  as  to  his  future  course  of 
action.  At  this  meeting  General  Gar-  * 
field  approved  of  his  purpose  to  enter 
the  legal  profession,  but  advised  him 
to  defer  reading  law  for  a year  or 
two,  and  in  the  meantime  to  engage 
in  teaching  school.  His  own  experi- 
ence had  led  him  to  believe  that  teach- 
ing constituted  a good  field  of  men- 
tal discipline,  and  one  which  would 
round  out  the  character  of  his  young 
friend,  and  fit  him  more  fully  for  the 
practice  of  his  chosen  profession.. 
After  promising  to  follow  this  advice,, 
young  Allen  parted  from  his  distin- 
guished adviser,  the  latter  assuring 
him  that  he  should  watch  with  inter- 
est his  future  career,  and  stand  ready 
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to  assist  him  at  any  time  that  oppor- 
tunity offered.  This  acquaintance, 
which  began  just  as  the  young  colle- 
gian stepped  acrossed  the  threshold 
of  active  life,  ripened  into  a friendship 
which  was  of  inestimable  value  to 
him. 

Garfield  took  a genuine  interest  in 
his  career,  advising  him  whenever  he 
deemed  it  necessary,  and  losing  no 
opportunity  to  aid  his  advancement. 
This  intimacy  was  not  interrupted 
after  Garfield  became  President,  and 
the  kindly  interest  of  former  years 
was  manifested  during  his  deplorably 
short  occupancy  of  the  White  House. 

Upon  graduating  at  Bethany  Col- 
lege, in  1867,  Mr.  Allen  went  to  New 
York  State,  where  he  became  associ- 
ate principal  of  Williamsville  Classi- 
cal Institute,  located  near  Buffalo. 
The  following  year  he  came  to  Wau- 
kegan, 111.,  where  he  accepted  the  po- 
sition of  principal  of  the  High  School 
of  that  city.  He  remained  there  two 
years,  a portion  of  the  time  acting 
as  superintendent  of  the  Waukegan 
School. 

While  teaching  school  at  Wauke- 
gan, he  began  reading  law  in  the 
office  of  Messrs.  Blodgett,  Upton  & 
Williams,  the  senior  member  of  the 
firm  being  Hon.  Henry  W.  Blodgett, 
now  Judge  of  the  United  States 
Courts  for  the  Northern  District  of 
Illinois. 

In  1869  he  removed  to  Omaha, 
Neb.,  and  completed  his  law  studies, 
being  a portion  of  the  time  in  the  of- 
fice of  Hon.  A.  J.  Poppleton,  one  of 


the  most  noted  corporation  lawyers 
of  the  north-west.  Before  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  he  was  brought 
prominently  before  the  public — or  at 
least  that  part  of  it  made  up  of  law- 
yers— by  the  publication  of  “Allen’s 
Hand-book  of  the  Nebraska  Code,”  a 
work  which  was  favorably  received 
by  the  profession. 

In  1870  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
at  Omaha,  and  at  once  began  practi- 
cing in  that  city.  He  met  with  flat- 
tering success,  and  would  most  likely 
have  continued  in  the  practice  there 
had  not  the  fire  of  1871  in  Chicago 
opened  to  him,  as  it  did  to  many 
others,  what  seemed  to  be  a wide  and 
inviting  field.  With  the  building  up 
of  a new  city,  in  place  of  “old  Chi- 
cago,” an  opportunity  was  presented 
for  young  men  in  the  professions,  as 
well  as  in  general  business,  to  start 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  great 
majority  of  their  competitors,  and 
the  outlook  was  promising.  Taking 
this  view  of  the  situation,  Mr.  Allen 
came  to  Chicago  in  1872;  and  since 
that  time  he  has  been  continuously 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion in  this  city.  As  a lawyer,  he  has 
not  disappointed  those  who  knew 
him  in  the  flush  of  a promising  young 
manhood  and  predicted  for  him  a 
brilliant  career.  Although  still  looked 
upon  as  a young  man,  he  is,  in  fact,  one 
of  the  older  members  of  the  Chicago 
bar,  and,  his  ability  having  been 
tested  in  many  hard-fought  legal 
contests,  his  reputation  as  one  of  the 
scholarly,  accomplished  and  well- 
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equipped  lawyers  of  the  west  has 
been  fully  established.  Like  most 
lawyers  and  public  men  who  emenate 
from  Kentucky,  his  oratorical  ability 
is  of  a high  order,  and  his  public  ad- 
dresses upon  social,  political  and  edu- 
cational questions  have  all  been 
worthy  of  his  nativity  and  brought 
new  honor  to  it. 

In  1880  he  appeared  as  a campaign 
speaker  in  support  of  General  Gar- 
field; and  again  in  1884,  as  a suppor- 
ter of  Blaine  for  the  Presidency;  but 
since  that  time  he  has  not  taken  an 
active  interest  in  politics.  Declining 
various  nominations  to  official  posi- 
tions, he  has  confined  his  public  ser- 
vices to  active  participation  in  the 
conduct  of  the  educational  depart- 
ment of  the  city  government  and 
in  the  management  of  the  public 
library  of  the  city,  of  which  he 
was  a director,  and  in  the  building  up 
of  which  his  services  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly valuable. 

Within  the  past  few  years  he  has 
become,  perhaps,  even  as  widely 
known  as  a literateur  as  a lawyer. 
Always  a lover  of  choice  literature 
and  an  admirer  of  literary  genius,  his 
associations  have  been  largely  with 
the  men  and  women  who  have  be- 
come prominent  in  the  world  of  let- 
ters; and  it  has  followed,  as  a natu- 
ral consequence,  that  literary  work 
should  constitute  his  diversion  from 
the  cares  and  perplexities  of  profes- 
sional life. 

Like  Thomas  Nelson  Page — who, 
by  the  way,  is  also  a lawyer — he  has 


found  attractive  material  in  a South- 
ern field.  Familiar  from  childhood 
with  the  vernacular,  habits,  disposi- 
tion and  quainrt  superstitions  of  the 
colored  race,  it  has  been  his  fancy  to 
write  a number  of  Southern  sketches 
(introducing  the  dialect  of  the  negro), 
the  graceful  style,  pathos,  tenderness, 
and  realism  of  which,  have  more  than 
charmed  the  public.  Some  of  his  lit- 
erary productions  have  found  their 
way  into  the  magazines,  but  he  has 
withheld  his  negro  sketches  from 
print,  and  only  consented  to  give 
readings  of  them  now  and  then,  which 
have  delighted  highly-cultured  and 
critical  audiences.  As  word-paint- 
ings of  Southern  scenes,  these  dialect 
sketches  are  admirably  conceived, 
and  the  author  has  the  happy  faculty 
of  reading  them  with  inimitable  grace 
and  effect.  His  readings  are  largely 
confined  to  his  own  writings,  and  are 
regarded  as  genuine  literary  events, 
always  attracting  large  audiences  of 
the  most  cultured  people  of  a great 
city,  while  the  public  press  furnishes 
the  warmest  commendation  of  the  lit- 
erary worth  of  these  sketches,  as  well  as 
of  their  unique  rendition.  Mr.  Allen’s 
friends — among  whom  are  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  dialect  writers 
and  readers,  with  whom  he  has  ap- 
peared upon  the  platform — have  re- 
peatedly urged  him  to  publish  these 
sketches  in  the  magazines,  but  he  de- 
clines so  to  use  them.  An  intimation 
has  been  made,  however,  that  at  some 
time  in  the  near  future  the  gems  of 
literature  which  have  been  the  pro- 
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duct  of  his  pen,  shall  be  gathered  to- 
gether  and  published  in  book  form, 
when  they  will  assuredly  take  their 
place  along  with  the  Southern  classics 
of  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  Thomas  Nel- 
son Page  and  George  W.  Cable. 

Like  Mr.  Page  himself,  Mr.  Allen 
finds  his  recreation  in  his  literary 
work.  The  law  is  a jealous  mistress, 
it  is  true;  but  certainly  no  fault  can 
be  found  with  such  faithful  service  as 
Mr.  Allen  gives  her.  No  lawyer  is 
more  constant  and  tireless  in  his  la- 
bor. His  practice  extends  over  a large 
area  of  territory,  and  in  championing 
the  numerous  and  varied  causes  com- 
mitted to  his  care,  he  is  called  upon 
to  measure  resources  and  legal  acu- 
men with  the  most  learned  and  saga- 
cious of  western  lawyers.  The  suc- 
cessful practice  of  law  in  this  field 
demands  not  only  native  ability,  but 
extensive  research  and  genius  for  an- 
alytical reasoning,  tireless  energy  and 
indefatigable  industry. 


T urning  from  these  exacting  labors, 
now  and  then,  when  occasion  permits, 
Mr.  Allen  drifts  naturally  into  the  field 
of  literature;  and  his  early  experi- 
ences, his  love  of  nature,  and  his  thor- 
ough appreciation  of  and  familiarity 
with  one  of  the  quaint  products  of 
American  civilization,  have  given  color 
to  much  of  what  he  has  written. 
However,  enviable  as  may  be  the 
place  in  literature  which  he  has  at- 
tained or  may  hereafter  attain,  his 
front  rank  as  a lawyer  has  been  fully 
established  by  twenty  years  and  more 
of  active  practice  at  the  bar. 

He  was  married  in  1870  to  Joseph- 
ine A.  Allen,  a beautiful  and  accom- 
plished woman,  and  has  one  daugh- 
ter, a charming  young  lady  seventeen 
years  of  age,  now  in  college  at  Old 
Monticello. 

Howard  Louis  Conard. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  MEDICAL  INSTITUTIONS  AND  MEDICAL 
PROFESSION  OF  CHICAGO. 

XV. 

ADDISON  H.  FOSTER,  A.  B.,  A.  M.  M.  D. 


At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the 
Chicago  Pathological  Society,  held 
some  time  since,  Dr.  Addison  H.  Fos- 
ter was  chosen  by  his  brother  prac- 
titioners to  preside  over  the  delibera- 
tions of  that  organization  of  leading 
Chicago  physicians  during  the  ensu- 
ing year. 

While  his  election  to  the  presidency 
of  the  Pathological  Society  was  a tes- 
timonial to  his  high  character  as  a 
physician,  and  his  professional  prom- 
inence in  Chicago,  it  was  by  no  means 
necessary  to  introduce  him  to  the 
public  of  this  city.  For  nearly  twenty- 
three  years  he  has  practiced  medicine 
in  Chicago,  and  long  since  became 
generally  known,  not  only  as  a suc- 
cessful physician,  but  as  a scholarly 
and  cultured  gentleman  and  a most 
estimable  citizen. 

Addison  Howard  Foster,  was  born 
at  Wilton,  N.  H.,  November  13,  1838, 
and  is  descended  from  two  of  the  no- 
ted pioneer  immigrants  to  New  Eng- 
land. His  paternal  immigrant  ances- 
tor was  Reginald  Foster,  who  came  to 
this  country  from  Scotland  and  set- 


tled at  Ipswich,  Mass.,  in  1638,  and 
three  years  prior  to  that  date — in 
1635 — his  maternal  immigrant  ances- 
tor, Samuel  Howard,  had  come  from 
London,  England,  to  become  a settler 
at  Charlestown,  Mass. 

The  descendants  of  these  two  pio- 
neers among  the  settlers  of  Ame- 
rica, were  participants  in  the 
Revolutionary  war,  and  many  of  them 
have  since  been  conspicuous  figures 
in  American  history.  The  four  great- 
grandfathers of  Dr.  Foster  were  Revo- 
lutionary soldiers;  three  of  them, 
Joshua  Foster,  Samuel  Howard,  and 
Benjamin  Tenney,  being  named  in 
the  list  of  those  who  marched  from 
Temple,  N.  H.,  to  Cambridge,  on  the 
alarm  of  the  19th  of  April,  1775.  One 
grandfather  of  Dr.  Foster  also  served 
in  the  Independence  war,  making  the 
number  of  his  ancestors  who  partici- 
pated in  that  struggle,  five.  Of  these 
five  patriots,  Captain  William  A. 
Hawkins,  one  of  Dr.  Foster’s  great- 
grandfathers rendered  the  most  dis- 
tinguished services.  His  home  was 
at  Wilton,  N.  H.,  and  it  was  on  the 
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farm  handed  down  by  him  to  his  de- 
scendants, that  Dr.  Foster  was  born. 

As  a boy,  Dr.  Addison  H.  Foster 
attended  the  public  schools  of  his 
native  town,  until  he  entered  the  New 
Ipswich  Appleton  Academy,  to  fit 
himself  for  college.  After  graduat- 
ing from  the  academy,  he  entered 
Dartmouth  College,  from  which  in- 
stitution he  graduated  in  1863.  Be- 
fore receiving  his  baccalaurate  degree 
he  had  determined  to  enter  the  medi- 
cal profession,  but  a long  and  serious 
illness  of  typhoid  fever  interfered  for 
a time  with  the  carrying  out  of  his 
plans.  During  this  illness  he  was 
drafted  into  the  military  service.  He 
furnished  a substitute,  and  when  he 
had  sufficiently  recovered  his  health 
to  turn  his  attention  again  to  study, 
he  began  reading  medicine  under 
the  preceptorship  of  Dr.  William  D. 
Buck,  of  Manchester,  N.  H.  After 
reading  with  Dr.  Buck  one  year,  he 
attended  his  first  course  of  lectures  at 
Dartmouth  Medical  College,  where  he 
was  assistant  and  acting  demonstra- 
tor of  anatomy  under  the  late  Profes- 
sor E.  R.  Peaslee,  of  New  York  City. 
The  next  year  he  studied  with  Dr. 
Buck  and  Professor  L.  B.  How,  M.  D., 
after  which  he  went  to  New  York 
City  and  attended  a course  of  lectures 
at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, at  the  same  time  pursuing  a 
careful  course  of  study  and  investiga- 
tion in  the  leading  hospitals  of  the 
city.  In  1866  he  received  his  medical 
degree  from  that  college,  and  soon 
afterward  located  at  Lawrence,  Mass., 


where  he  began  practicing  his  pro- 
fession. 

After  practicing  two  years  at  Law- 
rence, he  reached  the  conclusion  that 
the  west  offered  better  opportunities 
than  the  east  for  rapid  advancement 
in  the  practice  of  medicine,  as  well  as 
in  other  professions  and  general  busi- 
ness, and  that  a large  city  would 
prove  to  be  the  most  desirable  of 
western  locations. 

Accordingly  in  1868,  he  came  to 
Chicago,  where  his  educational  and 
professional  attainments  soon  brought 
him  into  prominence,  both  as  a phy- 
sician and  educator.  When  the 
Women’s  Medical  College  was  organ- 
ized in  1870,  he  became  connected 
with  the  institution  as  professor  of 
surgical  anatomy  and  associate  pro- 
fessor of  surgery.  He  retained  this 
connection  until  1876,  when  he  found 
it  necessary  to  devote  all  his  time  to 
his  rapidly  growing  practice. 

With  Dr.  Brackett,  he  was  visiting 
physician  in  the  west  division  of  the 
city  for  the  Brainard  Free  Dispensary, 
in  1869-70 — they  being  the  first  phy- 
sicians designated  for  this  service — 
and  from  1872  to  1888,  principal  medi- 
cal examiner  for  the  New  England 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company.  He 
has  been,  since  it  was  founded,  con- 
sulting physician  to  the  Hospi- 
tal for  Women  and  Children,  and 
for  the  past  two  years  physician 
to  the  Washingtonian  Home,  but  dur- 
ing all  this  time  has  given  the  greatest 
share  of  his  attention  to  private  prac- 
tice, in  which  he  has  achieved  distinc- 
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tion  for  his  faithful  and  efficient 
services,  and  his  conscientious  devo- 
tion to  the  duties  of  his  profession. 

Belonging  to  that  class  of  physi- 
cians known  as  “family  physicians,” 
his  practice  has  been  general  in  its 
character,  and  there  are  few  western 
practitioners  who  have  kept  pace 
more  fully  with  all  the  developments 
of  medical  science.  A close  student 
of  books  and  a careful  reader  of  the 
periodical  literature  which  plays  so 
important  a part  in  the  advancement 
of  medical  science,  he  is  at  the  same 
time  an  equally  careful  student  of 
pacients.  Those  who  rely  upon  him 
for  advice  and  assistance  may  always 
expect  to  be  dealt  with  candidly  and 
frankly,  under  any  and  all  circum- 
stances, and  professional  sophistries 
are  things  with  which  Dr.  Foster  has 
no  patience,  for  the  reason  that  they 
have  no  place  in  the  intelligent  prac- 
tice of  medicine. 


Manifesting  always  that  kindly 
sympathy  with  the  patient,  which 
lightens,  if  it  cannot  entirely  dispel 
the  gloom  of  the  sick  room,  a cour- 
teous gentleman  and  a physician  of 
recognized  skill  and  ability,  it  is 
needless  to  say  he  has  been  a success- 
ful practitioner  in  all  that  the  term 
implies.  He  is  a well-known  con- 
tributor to  medical  literature,  and 
was  one  of  the  incorporators  and 
directors,  and  for  several  years  treas- 
urer of  the  Chicago  Medical  Press  As- 
sociation. He  is  also  a prominent 
member  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, “The  American  Academy 
ot  Medicine,”  the  Illinois  State  Medi- 
cal Society,  the  Chicago  Medical 
Society,  and  first  vice-president  of  the 
Gynecological  Society  for  this  year. 

Dr.  Foster  was  married  in  1866,  to 
Miss  Susan  Houghton,  of  New  Ips- 
wich, N.  H.,  and  has  three  sons. 

Howard  Louis  Conard. 
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JUST  BEFORE  THE  CITY’S  BIRTH. 


VI. 

We  have,  in  the  previous  chapter,  in- 
timated that  the  hue  and  the  composi- 
tion of  the  new  blood  infused  into  the 
young  town  was  bright  and  strong. 
That  which  follows  is  but  further  proof 
in  the  same  vein.  The  years  1835  and 
1836  witnessed,  to  a great  extent,  the 
ringing  out  of  the  old  order  of  things 
— sturdy  though  it  was — and  the  ring- 
ing in  of  other  men  and  more  metro- 
politan ideas.  Fort  Dearborn  died. 
The  canal  was  born.  But  no  more 
hints — let  us  to  facts! 

In  September,  1835,  while  the  last 
of  the  land  sales  were  being  made  in 
Chicago,  a well-educated,  broad- 
shouldered,  large-brained,  and  whole- 
souled  young  man  was  landed  in  a 
row-boat  at  Dearborn  street  bridge, 
the  Buffalo  steamboat  in  which  he 
had  arrived  being  anchored  outside 
the  harbor  bar.  Breaking  his  way 
through  the  tall  prairie  grass  he,  and 
his  fellow  passengers,  cut  across  to 
the  Sauganash  Hotel,  ,on  Market 
street,  where  it  was  soon  learned  by 
the  townsmen  that  he  was  a lawyer 
from  the  Pine  Tree  State,  that  his 
name  was  J.  Young  Scammon,  and 
that  he  carried  letters  of  introduction 


to  Henry  Moore,  the  assistant  of  Col- 
onel Hamilton,  clerk  of  the  circuit 
court  of  Cook  county.  Luckily,  Mr. 
Moore  soon  went  into  active  legal 
practice,  and  Mr.  Scammon  stepped 
into  the  vacancy  under  Judge  Hamil- 
ton, who  held  and  filled  (with  the  aid 
of  such  capable  young  men)  half  a 
dozen  county  and  State  offices.  Dur- 
ing the  next  year  Mr.  Scammon 
formed  a partnership  with  Buckner 
S.  Morris,  an  eloquent,  genial  Ken- 
tuckian, ten  years  his  senior.  The 
firm  was  a strong  one,  but  was  not  of 
long  duration.  Mr.  Morris’  subse- 
quent career  was  an  eventful  one,  in- 
cluding an  election  to  the  mayoralty, 
the  circuit  judgeship,  a candidacy  for 
governor,  and  a trial  by  court  martial 
(and  an  acquittal)  for  conspiracy  in 
the  attempt  of  southern  sympathizers 
to  liberate  the  Confederate  prisoners 
from  Camp  Douglas. 

Mr.  Scammon’s  career  was  not  so 
exciting,  but  it  was  of  a far  broader 
gauge,  and  good  seed  never  ceased  to 
be  scattered  from  his  pathway — which 
ended  on  earth  in  March,  1890.  He 
was  particularly  and  honorably  iden- 
tified with  the  early  financial  system 
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of  the  State,  but  the  fire  of  1871  ruined 
him  in  everything  but  credit  and 
character.  With  these  at  his  com- 
mand he  was  enabled  to  do  as  much 
as  any  one  man  in  the  re-building  and 
reviving  of  Chicago.  It  is  not  the 
place  here  to  go  into  details  regard- 
ing his  half  century  of  accomplish- 
ments, misfortunes,  and  generosities. 
They  should  be  scattered  throughout 
the  record  of  the  city’s  life. 

The  much-advertised  and  audacious 
young  town  of  1835,  also  drew  to  her 
bosom,  about  the  time  that  she  re- 
ceived Mr.  Scammon,  the  able,  witty 
— even  waggish — and  entirely  com- 
panionable Dr.  Charles  Volney  Dyer, 
whom  Vermont  produced  as  an  in- 
fant, and  New  Jersey  sent  forth  as  a 
physician  of  twenty-seven,  who  was 
predestined,  from  the  very  nature  of 
his  “make-up,”  to  lay  successful 
siege  to  the  heart  of  the  community, 
or  the  town  of  Chicago.  So  rapidly 
did  he  warm  the  hearts  of  the  people 
that  before  his  residence  had  been  of 
a year’s  standing,  he  blossomed  forth 
as  a clerk-elect  of  the  town  board,  and 
he  would  have  been  sent  to  the  As- 
sembly as  a State  Representative  had 
some  financial  opponent  not  raised 
the  constitutional  objection  that  he 
had  not  been  “among  us”  for  a 
twelve-month  yet.  But,  as  intimated, 
Dr.  Dyer  was  the  man  for  the  com- 
munity. A cold-browed,  scheming, 
austere  man  may  withdraw  himself 
into  his  selfish  plans,  repel  hostile 
thrusts  and  blows,  and  advance  to 
power  in  the  affairs  of  a large  city; 


but  it  is  his  opposite  whom  very  young 
communities  delight  to  welcome  and 
to  honor.  Shut  out  to  a great  extent 
from  the  large  eastern  world,  such 
pioneer  western  towns  as  Chicago 
were  thrown  in  upon  themselves.  Like 
healthy,  sociable  cubs,  the  townsmen 
wanted  to  crowd  together,  and  rub 
against  each  other  for  warmth.  They 
dearly  loved,  in  the  exuberance  of 
their  spirits,  to  tumble  each  other 
about,  and  to  growl  and  to  pretend, 
sometimes,  to  be  very  fierce.  They 
did  dearly  love  to  rub  up  against  a 
new-comer,  and  find  that  he  was 
warm  and  strong,  could  growl  but  did 
not  know  how  to  snarl.  All  of  which 
characteristics,  the  good  people  of 
Chicago  found  in  the  new-comer 
from  New  Jersey. 

To  show  Dr.  Dyer  that,  as  a com- 
munity, Chicago  bore  him  no  ill-will 
for  declining  to  serve  out  his  term  as 
town  clerk  and  for  being  ineligible  to 
the  office  of  State  Representative,  in- 
fluential townsmen  obtained  him  ap- 
pointments as  judge  of  the  probate 
court,  in  1837,  and  during  1838-40  he 
was  surgeon  of  the  county  militia  and 
of  the  City  Guards  and  health  officer 
of  the  city,  as  well  as  a fiery  aboli- 
tionist and  a faithful  conductor  on 
the  underground  railroad,  which  run 
more  than  one  slave  from  Chicago 
into  Canada.’  The  duties  attached  to 
such  offices  as  the  military  surgeon- 
ship  were  more  honorary  than  oner- 
ous; but,  all  in  all,  there  was  no  man 
in  greater  demand  than  Dr.  Dyer,  and 
he  joked  through  it  all.  For  instance, 
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in  his  round  of  professional  duties  an 
undeniable  highwayman  demanded 
his  money  or  his  life.  Undeniably 
the  doctor  was  frightened,  but  if  the 
scene  had  been  laid  in  his  death-bed 
he  would  have  said,  as  he  died  at  the 
point  of  the  weapon,  “I  take  both 
your  money  and  your  life.”  In  these 
early  years,  he  moved  from  the  city 
to  the  suburbs  beyond  the  cemetery, 
then  located  in  the  modern  Lincoln 
Park.  A friend  not  seeing  him  as 
often  as  formerly,  inquired  where  he 
was  living.  “Oh,  I am  very  comfort- 
ably situated,”  he  remarked,  solemnly. 
“ I have  a home  beyond  the  grave.” 
The  late  Thomas  Hoyne,  who  used  to 
tell  the  story,  insisted  that  Dr.  Dyer 
was  long  pointed  out  as  the  earth- 
bound  unfortunate  having  a home  be- 
yond the  grave. 

Even  during  such  wholesale  har- 
vests of  death  as  were  reaped  by  the 
cholera  epidemic  of  1854,  Dr.  Dyer 
being  among  the  most  faithful  and 
fearless  in  his  ministrations,  some 
humorous  phase  would  be  extracted 
and  be  cast  over  the  hideousness  of 
the  scenes.  “ Deeming  it  requisite  to 
establish  a quarantine,  to  prevent  the 
introduction  of  the  disease,”  he  says, 
“ we  organized  an  amateur  board  of 
health  and  hired  a warehouse  to  be 
used  as  a hospital.  Hearing  that  a 
steamboat  was  coming  into  port  with 
eighteen  cases  of  cholera  on  board, 
we  went  onto  the  vessel  and  removed 
the  patients  to  the  improvised  hospi- 
tal. On  viewing  the  sick,  nine  were 
decided  to  be  beyond  medical  assist- 


ance, and  the  remaining  moiety  were 
decreed  to  be  favorable  subjects  for 
pathological  skill;  but,  unfortunately, 
the  nine  upon  whom  were  lavished 
all  the  resources  of  science  died,  and 
those  who  were  esteemed  to  be  almost 
in  articulo  mortis  all  got  well.” 

President  Lincoln  appointed  Dr. 
Dyer  (in  1863)  judge  of  the  mixed 
court  for  the  suppression  of  the  Afri- 
can slave  trade,  thus  rewarding  him 
openly  for  the  good  work  which  had 
been  done  in  secret  and  strengthen- 
ing the  title  which  had  been  bestowed 
upon  the  young  Vermonter  when  he 
sat  upon  the  humble  bench  of  the 
probate  court.  Judge  Dyer  retained 
the  confidence  and  the  affection  of 
his  hosts  of  Chicago  friends  to  the 
last — and  that  last  day  on  the  earth 
which  he  had  done  so  much  to  warm 
and  cheer,  was  April  24,  1878;  spot  of 
earth,  Lake  View,  Lake  county,  111. 

The  three  events  with  which  we 
shall  close  this  chapter  (which  is  pre- 
liminary to  the  introduction  of  Chi- 
cago as  a city),  are  the  sale  and  evacu- 
ation of  Fort  Dearborn;  the  fair 
launching  of  the  canal  enterprise,  and 
the  coming  of  John  Wentworth.  This 
giant  (the  late  Hon.  John  Wentworth) 
was  known  to  more  people  in  Chicago 
and  the  north-west  than  any  other 
individual.  His  fearlessness,  his  tree- 
like cane,  his  bear-like  humor,  his 
cunning  and  crushing  energy  of  mind, 
his  unexpected  sorties,  his  undying 
hatreds,  his  thunderings,  his  grim 
smiles,  his  rich  stories,  his  unswerv- 
ing determination  to  make  himself 
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seen,  heard  and  felt,  ground  his  stat- 
ure into  the  memories  of  thosands  of 
men,  women  and  children  for  fifty 
years  and  more.  At  the  unveiling  of 
the  tablet  which  marks  the  site  of  the 
block-house  of  Fort  Dearborn,  in  1881, 
his  face  bore  the  impress  of  solemn 
truth  when  he  stated  that  he  was 
sorry  not  to  have  been  present  in 
Chicago  on  May  28th,  1835,  and  en- 
joyed one  of  those  sensations  for 
which  his  city  was  famous — for  that 
was  the  date  upon  which  General 
John  B.  Beaubien  “went  to  the  pub- 
lic land  office  and  purchased,  for 
$94.61,  the  entire  Fort  Dearborn  res- 
ervation. * * * The  news  spread — 
and  everybody  was  a daily  paper  in 
those  days.  We  had,”  he  said,  “but 
two  newspapers  then,  and  both  were 
weeklies.  The  people  assembled  in 
squads  and  discussed  the  situation. 
The  question  was  raised,  Did  General 
Beaubien  buy  the  fort  with  the  land? 
What  were  the  officers  to  do?  There 
was  no  telegraph  in  those  days.  Gen- 
eral Beaubien  was  congratulated.  He 
had  an  entire  fort  of  his  own.  * * * 
Fancy  yourselves  here  at  that  time; 
and  remember  that  the  men  of  that 
day  were  the  substratum  of  our  pres- 
ent society,  and  you  can  appreciate 
how  great  a day  that  of  May  28,  1835, 
was.”  The  troops  were  permanently 
withdrawn  from  Fort  Dearborn  on 
December  29,  1836,  several  petitions 
to  that  effect  having  already  been 
forwarded  to  Washington;  and,  to 
make  a long  legal  story  short,  al- 
though General  Beaubien’s  purchase 


was  sustained  by  the  State  courts, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  reversed  the  judgment.  Fort 
Dearborn  reservation  was  plotted 
into  Fort  Dearborn  addition  and  sold 
in  June,  1839,  the  government  reserv- 
ing certain  property  for  its  own  uses. 
At  this  sale,  General  Beaubien’s 
homestead  was  bid  from  under  him, 
and  the  next  year  the  government  re- 
turned his  $94.61,  and  he  himself  re- 
moved with  his  wife  to  his  farm,  near 
Hardscrabble.  It  was  subsequently 
that  he  acquired  his  superior  military 
title,  being  commissioned  Brigadier- 
General  of  the  State  militia  in  1850. 
From  1858  to  1863,  General  Beaubien 
made  Naperville  his  home,  dying  in 
that  village  on  January  5 of  the  latter 
year.  Up  to  his  removal  from  Chi- 
cago, in  1840,  under  such  distressing 
circumstances  that  the  life  of  the  law- 
yer was  threatened  who  bought  his 
home,  General  Beaubien  was  of  the 
old  but  active  blood  which  later 
comers  delighted  to  see  circulating  in 
the  streets  of  Chicago. 

Although  still  in  his  prime,  and 
foremost  in  all  local  and  public  enter- 
prises, Mr.  Hubbard  also  had  been  so 
long  a busy  and  a supremely  helpful 
man  in  the  community  that  he  was 
# already  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
early  fathers.  In  reality,  he  did  not 
remove  from  Danville  to  Chicago  un- 
til 1834;  but  he  spent  so  large  a share 
of  his  time  there,  was  with  the  town 
so  thoroughly  in  spirit,  that  the  fact 
was  hard  to  realize.  During  the  two 
years  succeeding  his  formal  adoption 
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he  became  a director  of  the 
branch  of  the  Illinois  State  Bank 
and  a commissioner  of  the  Illinois  & 
Michigan  Canal. 

The  canal  was  a limb  in  that  great 
system  of  internal  improvement,  of 
which  the  State  banks  were  the  life- 
blood, which  assisted  to  intensify  the 
land-craze  prevalent  in  Chicago  and 
the  north-west.  The  people  of  Chi- 
cago, especially,  trembled  over  the 
result  of  the  measure  pending  in  the 
legislature  during  the  winter  of  1835- 
36.  By  its  provisions,  the  water  sup- 
ply of  the  canal  was  to  be  drawn 
through  a “ deep  cut  ” from  Lake 
Michigan  to  the  Chicago  river  and 
the  South  Branch.  It  was  looked 
upon  not  only  as  a national  measure, 
but,  if  transformed  into  actual  dig- 
ging and  building,  as  something 
which  would  redound  particularly  to 
the  inestimable  advantage  of  Chi- 
cago. It  is,  therefore,  not  inappro- 
priate that  Editor  Calhoun,  of  the 
Democrat,  in  the  midst  of  topics  of  a 
cosmopolitan  range,  touched  upon  in 
his  New  Year’s  address  of  1836,  should 
introduce  the  following: 

“ The  Link  which  binds  in  love — 

Drink  to  the  glorious  Link, 

Our  own  canal.  Oh,  may  it  prove 
More  than  its  friends  can  think! 

But  should  it  fail — why,  then,  I say — 

And  so  must  you — the  fault’s  our  own. 
Away  such  ill-timed  fears! — away! 

The  Bill  must  pass — the  time  comes  on.” 

But,  fortunately  for  the  general 
peace  of  mind,  the  measure  passed 
and  was  approved  by  the  Governor 
10 


on  January  9.  The  town  at  once  be- 
came a blaze  of  illumination — a roar 
of  guns — in  honor  of  the  fifty-six 
senators  and  representatives  who  had 
voted  for  the  passage  of  the  bill;  the 
second  day’s  festivities  being  closed 
with  a grand  ball  at  the  Sauganash 
Hotel;  and  on  July  4,  1836,  an  enthu- 
siastic body  of  citizens  assembled  in 
the  public  square,  at  a signal  given 
by  the  guns  of  the  fort,  and,  dividing 
into  two  sections,  a portion  moved 
toward  the  Archer  road  and  another 
took  boats — the  common  destination 
being  Bridgeport,  where  ground  was 
finally  to  be  broken  for  the  canal. 
Being  there  assembled,  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  was  read,  and 
eloquent  addresses  were  delivered 
appropriate  to  the  day  and  the  occa- 
sion. Judge  Smith,  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  spoke;  Mr.  Hubbard  spoke, 
and  after  Colonel  William  B.  Archer, 
one  of  the  commissioners,  had  bro- 
ken ground,  Commissioner  Hubbard 
spoke  again.  This  was  truly  a mighty 
day,  full  of  enthusiasm  and  hope,  and 
everybody  was  a part  of  it. 

Sad  to  relate,  John  Wentworth  also 
missed  this  sensation;  but  the  raw- 
boned  giant  from  the  Granite  State 
hove  into  view  in  October,  1836,  and 
set  about  the  study  of  law  with  Mr. 
Moore.  It  was  not  fated,  however, 
that  Mr.  Wentworth  should  be  a law- 
yer. Judge  Hamilton’s  ex-assistant 
returned  to  the  east  for  his  health 
before  the  young  giant  could  take  up 
his  studies,  and  there  found  his  grave. 
The  month  after  his  arrival,  however. 
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when  Mr.  Wentworth  had  little  more 
than  passed  his  majority,  he  was 
placed  in  Mr.  Calhoun’s  editorial 
chair,  and,  in  old-fashioned  style, 
there  we  will  leave  him  for  the  pres- 
ent. 

The  very  day  before  these  words 
were  pencilled,  the  writer  had  a 
pleasant  talk  with  a somewhat  feeble 
gentleman  of  eighty-four  years, 
who  was  patiently  and  intelligently 
tracing,  through  the  files  of  the  daily 
papers,  the  windings  of  a real  estate 
transaction  previous  to  the  fire. 
“ There,”  he  remarked,  after  several 
hours  of  close  application,  as  he 
wdpe.d  his  glasses,  “I’m  a great  fool! 
I would  have  paid  a lawyer  $300  for 
the  very  information  I’ve  got  here.” 

“You  mean  you  would  have  been 
if  you  had  paid  him  $300.” 

“Yes,  that’s  so.  That  let’s  me 
out,”  the  old  gentleman  replied, 
laughing  brightly. 

It  does  seem  as  though  gentlemen 
of  the  old  school  retain  their  youthful 
spirits  with  surprising  pertinacity. 
This  brisk  old  gentleman,  for  example, 
was  thirty  years  of  age  when,  in  No- 
vember, 1836,  he  obtained  the  refusal 
of  the  Democrat  from  Mr.  Calhoun, 
and  placed  Mr.  Wentworth  in  charge, 
wThile  he  himself  went  east  to  raise 
the  money.  But,  as  has  been  said, 
John  Wentworth  quickly  became  the 
proprietor,  as  he  was  the  editor  from 
the  first.  The  true  order  of  succes- 
sion, then,  is  Calhoun  and  Wentworth, 


our  friend  of  yesterday  thus  narrowly 
escaping  fame. 

It  was  three  years,  almost  to  a day, 
that  Mr.  Calhoun  held  the  helm  of 
the  Democrat.  He  was  the  perfect 
antipode  of  his  successor,  having 
little  ambition  either  to  become  rich 
or  to  have  his  power  felt  in  the  com- 
munity. The  first  editor  was,  in  fact,, 
satisfied  with  a most  modest  share  of 
temporal  things.  His  young  wife, 
whom  he  had  married  about  a year 
previous  to  his  coming  to  Chicago, 
at  his  native  city  of  Watertown, 
N.  Y.,  assisted  him  in  all  duties  fall- 
ing just  short  of  the  “devil’s” — that 
is,  she  read  proof,  kept  books,  ironed 
out  the  newspaper  sheets,  and,  it  may 
be,  upon  pressing  occasions,  “inked 
the  forms.”  But  although  John  Cal- 
houn had  not  the  ambition  or  the  en- 
ergy of  John  Wentworth,  he  w*as  a 
faithful  man,  and  stood  the  brunt  of 
the  hardest  times  with  which  the 
press  of  Chicago  ever  contended. 
Not  only  was  the  audience  which  he 
first  addressed  small  and  poor,  but 
his  means  of  supplying  outside  news 
was  gaunt  in  the  extreme;  and  for  a 
period  of  four  months  and  a half, 
during  the  winter  of  1835,  when  he 
might  have  had  some  news  to  tell,  the 
close  of  navigation  so  shut  out  his 
supply  of  paper  that  he  wTas  able  to 
issue  but  two  numbers  of  his  journal. 

Mr.  Calhoun  was  not  cut  from  the 
proper  pattern  to  be  a great  leader  of 
the  coming  Chicago,  although,  after 
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his  retirement  from  the  newspaper 
field,  his  honesty  and  faithfulness 
were  publicly  rewarded  with  several 
county  offices  of  a financial  character 
and  the  aldermanic  chair.  He  died 


DR.  WILLIAM 

The  Kennicott  family  was  one  of 
the  notable  accessions  to  the  popula- 
tion of  Chicago  and  its  adjacent  ter- 
ritory in  the  very  early  years  of  its 
history.  It  was  notable  for  the  rea- 
son that  it  brought  to  the  country  a 
family  of  eight  brothers,  each  of  whom 
afterwards  assumed  a more  or  less 
conspicuous  position  among  the  pio- 
neers of  this  portion  of  Illinois,  and 
several  of  whom  became  widely 
known  in  the  scientific  and  literary 
world.  They  were  all  men  of  culture 
and  intelligence,  who  had  a fancy 
for  combining  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural with  scientific  and  profes- 
sional pursuits,  a characteristic  which 
appears  to  have  been  handed  down  to 
the  family  through  several  genera- 
tions. 

Jonathan  Kennicott,  the  father  of 
this  remarkable  family  of  sons,  was  a 
civil  engineer  by  profession;  but  for 
many  years  prior  to  his  coming  to  Il- 
linois he  had  devoted  the  major  part 
of  his  time  to  the  management  of  a 
large  farm  in  New  York  State,  and 
was  always  an  ardent  lover  of  agri- 
cultural pursuits. 


in  Chicago  on  February  20,  1859,  and 
will  be  known  in  history,  not  for  any 
brilliant  work  he  did,  but  for  being 
the  city’s  first  editor. 

H.  G.  Cutler. 


[.  KENNICOTT. 

The  family  is  of  Scotch  descent, 
and  comes  of  the  same  stock  which 
gave  to  England  the  noted  Greek 
scholar  and  author,  Dr.  Robert  Ken- 
nicott, of  London,  and  also  Benjamin 
Kennicott,  at  one  time  a professor  in 
Oxford  University. 

The  first  of  the  family  to  become 
identified  with  Chicago  was  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Henry  Kennicott,  the  pioneer 
dentist  of  the  city.  He  was  born  in 
Little  Valley,  Cattaraugus  county, 
N.  Y.,  February  16th,  1808,  and  re- 
ceived a liberal — that  is  to  say,  a 
thorough — academic  education.  Hav- 
ing completed  his  preliminary  educa- 
tion, he  studied  medicine  and  gradu- 
ated from  Fairfield  Medical  College. 
He  soon  afterwards  joined  an  elder 
brother,  then  located  in  New  Orleans, 
and  there  took  up  and  completed  the 
study  of  dentistry. 

About  the  time  he  found  himself 
ready  to  begin  the  practice  of  the  lat- 
ter profession,  which  was  more  to  his 
taste  than  the  practice  of  medicine, 
his  attention  was  attracted  to  Chi- 
cago, through  an  advertisement  of 
some  sort  which  came  under  his  no- 
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tice,  and  he  embraced  an  early  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  the  place  for  the  pur- 
pose of  learning  something  of  its 
resources  and  prospects.  The  result 
of  this  visit  was  that  he  decided  to 
locate,  if  not  in  the  town  of  Chicago, 
in  this  part  of  Illinois,  and  he  was 
joined  not  long  afterwards  by  two  of 
his  brothers. 

In  1832,  his  father  with  the  remain- 
ing members  of  the  family  removed 
from  New  York  State  to  Illinois, 
coming  by  way  of  the  lakes  in  a sail- 
ing vessel  which  landed  them  at  Chi- 
cago. The  elder  Kennicott,  who 
appears  to  have  been  a man  of  keen 
foresight,  was  strongly  inclined  to 
purchase  lands  adjoining  the  hamlet 
which  he  found  here  at  that  time,  be- 
lieving, as  he  expressed  himself,  that 
one  ot  the  great  cities  of  the  United 
States  would  grow  up  here.  At  the 
solicitation,  however,  of  two  of  his 
sons  who  had  selected  a location,  he 
moved  on  to  a place  called  Me-ta-wa, 
half  way  between  Chicago  and  Wau- 
kegan. There  the  family  purchased 
a considerable  body  of  land  and  es- 
tablished their  western  homestead. 
In  1834,  Dr.  Kennicott  located  in  Chi- 
cago and  established  the  first  dental 
office  in  the  town. 

Within  two  or  three  years  after  he 
began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
Chicago,  he  formed  the  acquaintance 
of  Miss  Caroline  P.  Chapman,  a 
young  lady  whose  home  was  at  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  but  who  was  at  that  time  visit- 
ing her  brother,  a noted  old-time  lake 
captain.  In  1838  they  were  married 


and  resided  in  Chicago  until  1853, 
when  Dr.  Kennicott  concluded  to  es- 
tablish himself  in  a country  home. 
He  accordingly  erected  a handsome 
residence  sixteen  miles  from  the  city, 
on  the  edge  of  one  of  those  beautiful 
groves  which  dot  the  prairie  here  and 
there,  and  at  this  place  he  lived  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred 
October  22,  1862. 

While  living  at  “ The  Grove,”  as 
his  country  home  was  called,  he  con- 
tinued the  practice  of  dentistry  in 
Chicago,  and  was  recognized  as  one 
of  the  leading  members  of  his  profes- 
sion in  the  west. 

In  those  days  dental  science  had 
not  reached  the  degree  of  perfection 
which  it  has  since  attained;  but  Dr. 
Kennicott  possessed  that  kind  of  con- 
structive and  inventive  genius  which 
kept  him  in  advance  of  the  rank  and 
file  of  his  profession.  He  suggested 
and  brought  into  use  many  improve- 
ments on  the  methods  of  practice  of 
that  day,  and  invented  various  appli- 
ances which  added  materially  to  the 
dentist’s  resources,  as  well  as  to  the 
ability  to  benefit  his  patrons. 

As  a citizen,  he  was  one  of  the 
most  active  of  the  early  settlers  of 
Chicago  in  the  promotion  of  various 
enterprises  calculated  to  advance  the 
culture  and  intelligence  of  the  masses 
in  the  rapidly  growing  western  town, 
and  to  keep  them  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible in  line  with  the  people  of  the 
older  and  more  favored  eastern  cities. 

In  1839  he  was  interested,  with 
others,  in  the  organization  of  the 
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Mechanics’  Institute,  which,  at  a later 
date,  became  a chartered  organiza- 
tion, and  for  twenty  years  or  more 
was  one  of  the  most  important  edu- 
cational agencies  of  the  city.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  institute  was  to  provide 
for  regular  courses  of  lectures  on  sci- 
entific and  other  subjects;  to  estab- 
lish schools  for  the  benefit  of  the 
children  of  mechanics,  and  a library 
for  the  use  of  its  members  and  others 
who  might  desire  to  avail  themselves 
of  its  privileges. 

Under  the  auspices  of  this  associa- 
tion, which  became  prosperous  at  an 
early  period  of  the  city’s  history,  in- 
dustrial fairs  were  held  at  regular  in- 
tervals; as  was  also  the  first  general 
agricultural  and  mechanical  fair  ever 
held  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  A li- 
brary of  several  thousand  volumes 
was  gathered  together  by  the  insti- 
tute; and  the  children  of  many  of  the 
mechanics  of  the  city  received  the 
major  part  of  their  education  in  the 
night  schools  conducted  under  its 
management.  Arrangements  had 
been  made  for  the  founding  of  a mu- 
seum and  a general  extension  of  its 
usefulness,  wffien  the  corporation  be- 
came involved  in  financial  difficulties 
during  the  memorable  panic  of  1857, 
and  was  thus  prevented  from  becom- 
ing one  of  the  permanent  institutions 
of  the  city.  For  several  years  Dr. 
Kennicott  was  one  of  the  principal 
officers  of  the  institute,  and  during 
the  whole  period  of  its  existence  was 
one  of  its  most  active  friends  and 
supporters. 


Another  movement  of  importance 
in  the  early  history  of  the  city  with 
which  he  was  conspicuously  identified, 
was  that  to  improve  its  sanitary  con- 
dition by  means  of  proper  sewerage 
and  an  adequate  supply  of  pure 
water.  In  1848,  when  it  had  been 
fully  demonstrated  that  the  system  of 
supplying  water  then  in  operation 
was  fraught  with  danger  to  the  pub- 
lic health,  in  addition  to  being  wholly 
unsatisfactory,  an  agitation  of  the 
question  of  building  an  entirely  new 
system  of  water  works  was  set  on 
foot,  which  resulted  in  the  selection 
of  a committee  of  three  prominent 
citizens  of  Chicago  to  devise  a plan 
for  securing  water  from  the  lake. 

Dr.  Kennicott,  who  had  given  much 
time  and  attention  to  the  study  of  this 
matter,  was  appointed  a member  of 
the  committee,  and  in  connection  with 
his  two  confreres,  made  an  exhaustive 
report,  accompanied  by  a diagram 
showing  that  the  pure  lake  water 
could  wdthout  difficulty  be  supplied 
to  all  parts  of  the  city.  Although  the 
plan  proposed  at  that  time  was  not 
adopted  or  the  suggestions  of  the 
committee  acted  upon  at  once,  they 
furnished  the  basis  for  the  more  ex- 
tensive system  of  later  years,  which 
is  just  now  being  vastly  improved. 

In  a political  way,  he  was  active 
mainly  in  his  opposition  to  slavery, 
and  any  movement  calculated  to  re- 
strict what  he  looked  upon  as  the 
greatest  evil  of  the  age,  received  his 
active  sympathy  and  unqualified  en- 
dorsement. When  the  abolitionists 
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of  the  west  began  to  make  their  in- 
fluence felt,  he  was  one  of  the  men 
who  boldly  declared  that  the  black 
man  ought  to  be  set  free,  who  missed 
no  opportunity  to  disseminate  this 
doctrine,  and  who  always  stood  ready 
to  contribute  his  best  efforts  to  this 
result  in  the  days  of  “ underground 
railroads.”  Consideration  of  his  per- 
sonal interests  did  not  weigh  heavily 
against  his  honest  convictions  or  his 
sense  of  right  and  justice,  and  the 
free  expressions  of  his  opinions  dur- 
ing the  long  and  bitter  controversy 
over  the  slavery  question,  was  not 
curbed  in  any  degree  to  retain  either 
the  friendship  or  the  patronage  of 
those  who  held  different  views.  He 
was  endowed  by  nature  with  a strong 
mind  and  a stiong  body.  A gentle- 


CAPTAIN  PE 

One  of  the  most  noted  of  the  old- 
time  lake  captains,  was  Peter  F. 
Flood,  whose  acquaintance  with  Chi- 
cago began  in  1835,  and  who  was 
identified  with  the  carrying  trade  for 
thirty-five  years  thereafter.  He  was 
born  in  Queens  county,  Ireland,  No- 
vember 10,  1812,  and  came  of  the 
family  founded  by  Major  Flood  of 
the  English  army,  who  came  into  po- 
session  of  an  estate  in  Ireland  about 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  eldest  son  of  Major  Flood  was 
once  chief  justice  of  Ireland,  and 
others  of  his  descendants  have  been 


men  of  the  old  school  in  appearance, 
he  was  frank, honestand  open-hearted; 
as  generous  as  he  was  jovial,  and  as 
kindly  as  he  was  courteous. 

It  is  now  nearly  thirty  years  since 
he  has  passed  away  from  the  scene 
of  his  active  labors,  and  yet  there  are 
few  of  the  early  settlers  held  in  more 
kindly  remembrance  by  the  still  sur- 
viving pioneers,  than  is  the  scholarly 
and  accomplished  gentleman  who 
opened  the  first  dental  office  in 
Chicago. 

Mrs.  Kennicott  is  still  a resident 
of  the  city,  as  are  also  two  sons,  one 
of  whom  has  become  a prominent 
member  of  his  father’s  profession, 
while  the  other  is  a practicing  physi- 
cian. Howard  Louis  Conard. 


ter  f.  flood. 

conspicuously  identified  with  public 
affairs  in  that  country. 

James  Flood  immigrated  to  Amer- 
ica in  1817,  and  settled  first  in  the 
State  of  Vermont.  After  a time,  how- 
ever, he  removed  to  Utica,  N.  Y., 
where  he  died  in  1823,  leaving  his  son 
Peter,  a half-orphan  at  eleven  years 
of  age.  His  mother  having  a large 
family  to  care  for,  the  boy  found  a 
home  with  a w’ealthy  citizen 
of  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  where  he  re- 
mained three  years,  during  which 
time  he  attended  school  several 
months  of  each  year  and  obtained  a 
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rudimentary  education.  He  took  a 
deep  interest  in  his  studies  and  was 
ambitious  to  make  as  rapid  progress 
as  possible,  but  found  himself  bur- 
dened with  other  tasks  which  seriously 
interfered  with  his  educational  ad- 
vancement. When  he  ventured  to  re- 
monstrate with  his  taskmaster  for  de- 
priving him  of  the  opportunity  for 
securing  the  education  to  which  he 
thought  himself  entitled,  that  gentle- 
man told  him  he  could  seek  another 
home,  and  without  more  ado  turned 
him  out  of  doors. 

Being  thus  thrown  entirely  upon 
his  own  resources,  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen years,  he  cast  about  for  some 
means  of  earning  a livelihood,  and  was 
finally  attracted  to  a vessel  lying  at 
.anchor  in  the  harbor,  which  was  just 
being  loaded  for  a lake  voyage.  He 
hunted  up  the  captain  of  the  vessel 
and  informed  him  that  he  would  like 
-a  job  of  some  sort  aboard  the  ship. 
When  the  captain  interested  himself 
to  the  extent  of  inquiring  of  the  lad 
what  he  could  do,  the  latter  very 
promptly  replied,  “ Everything,  sir.” 
The  answer  was  one  which  indicated 
self-reliance,  strength  of  character, 
and  a desire  to  make  himself  useful, 
^ven  if  he  did  over-estimate  his  abil- 
ity. The  captain  was  impressed  with 
the  manliness  of  the  little  fellow  and 
promised  to  consider  his  request,  and 
let  him  know  on  the  following  day 
what  could  be  done  for  him. 

As  he  had  no  better  place  to  sleep  he 
was  allowed  to  sleep  in  the  hold  of 
the  vessel.  During  the  night  there 


was  a slight  fall  of  snow,  of  the  char- 
acter which  sometimes  comes  late  in 
the  spring,  and  when  the  captain 
emerged  from  his  cabin  in  the  morn- 
ing he  found  the  boy  who  had  applied 
to  him  for  “ a job,”  already  busy 
sweeping  the  snow  from  the  decks. 
This  was  a stroke  of  policy  which 
caught  the  old  sailor’s  fancy,  and  set- 
tled the  question  of  the  boy’s  employ- 
ment on  board  of  the  ship,  in  his 
favor. 

When  the  vessel  sailed  a few  days 
later,  Peter  Flood  shipped  as  a cabin 
and  general  utility  boy,  and  his  life 
as  a sailor  began.  After  remaining 
aboard  this  vessel  a year  or  two,  he 
became  an  employe  of  the  firm  of 
Fitzhugh  & Lyons,  large  vessel  own- 
ers. In  1835  he  made  his  first  trip  to 
Chicago  as  mate  of  one  of  the  vessels 
belonging  to  this  line,  returning  to 
New  York  State  in  the  fall  of  the  year 
and  spending  the  winter  with  his 
mother,  whom  he  assisted  materially 
from  time  to  time  with  his  earnings. 

The  following  spring  he  sailed  from 
Buffalo  as  first  mate  of  the  “Martin 
Van  Buren,”  and  again  visited 
Chicago.  From  that  time  on  he  made 
regular  voyages  to  the  little  western 
city,  whose  rapid  growth  and  increas- 
ing importance  he  noted  with  each  re- 
curring visit. 

Before  many  years  had  passed  he 
had  become  master  of  a vessel,  and 
within  the  same  time  he  had  not  only 
proven  himself  a first-class  sailor,  but 
a level-headed,  thorough-going  busi- 
ness man  as  well.  Early  in  the  “for- 
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ties  ” he  became  a vessel-owner  as 
well  as  a master,  and  engaged  in  the 
carrying  trade  thereafter  on  his  own 
account.  His  first  vessel  was  the 
“ Reindeer,”  purchased  in  Buffalo. 
This  vessel  Captain  Flood  owned  and 
sailed  for  nearly  ten  years,  between 
the  various  lake  ports.  He  then 
purchased  a larger  vessel,  built  in 
Chicago,  and  named  the  “ L.  P.  Hil- 
liard,” in  honor  of  one  of  the  noted 
pioneers  of  the  city.  It  was  while 
sailing  this  vessel  that  he  met  with 
his  first  mishap  “at  sea,”  and  suffered 
his  first  loss  of  any  magnitude.  Un- 
able to  withstand  a severe  storm 
which  she  encountered,  the  “ L.  P. 
Hilliard  ” was  sunk  in  Green  Bay,  the 
captain  and  crew  escaping  with  diffi- 
culty from  the  wreck.  After  losing 
the  “Hilliard,”  he  purchased  the 
“ John  Webber,”  a fore-and-aft  schoo- 
ner, which  ke  kept  in  the  grain  and 
lumber  trade  until  1862,  when  he  re- 
tired from  the  fascinating  but  hazard- 
ous vocation  to  which  he  had  devoted 
so  many  years  of  his  active  life. 

During  his  early  acquaintance  with 
Chicago,  he  had  not  failed  to  note  the 
fact  that  the  city  seemed  to  have  a 
promising  future;  neither  had  he 
failed  to  place  himself  in  position  to 
be  a participant  in  and  beneficiary  of 
its  anticipated  growth  and  prosperity. 
A portion  of  his  earliest  savings  was 
invested  in  the  town-lots  staked  out 
on  the  prairie,  in  what  is  now  West 
Chicago,  and  when  he  abandoned  the 
lake  it  was  to  give  his  attention  more 
closely  to  the  improvement  of  this 


and  other  property,  which  had  become 
a valuable  possession. 

In  1852  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Mary  A.  Clark,  who  was  born  in 
Brown  county,  N.Y.,  near  Binghamp- 
ton,  and  came  west  in  her  young  wo- 
manhood. When  they  began  house- 
keeping, it  was  in  their  own  home, 
which  Captain  Flood  had  erected  on 
one  of  the  West  Chicago  lots,  pur- 
chased at  a time  when  he  hardly  had 
neighbors  within  hailing  distance. 
The  same  ground  upon  which  the  old 
homestead  was  erected  is  still  the 
property  of  Mrs.  Flood,  and  the  city 
extends  many  miles  beyond  it.  The 
appreciation  in  value  of  this  and  other 
realty,  of  which  he  had  become  the 
owner  in  early  life,  made  the  cabin- 
boy  who  sailed  from  Oswego  without 
a dollar  in  his  pocket,  a wealthy  man 
in  his  later  life  and  he  had  a thor- 
ough capacity  for  the  enjoyment  of 
his  good  fortune. 

Captain  Flood  was  a typical  old- 
time  lake  captain.  Courteous,  genial' 
and  affable,  he  was,  at  the  same  time, 
a strict  disciplinarian  aboard  the 
ship,  whose  aim  it  was  to  always  be 
prepared,  as  nearly  as  possible,  for 
any  emergency,  and  who  understood 
perfectly  how  the  business  in  which 
he  was  engaged  should  be  conducted. 
Although  he  quit  the  lake  while  a 
comparatively  young  man,  he  had  al- 
ways thereafter  a fondness  for  the 
water,  and  made  many  lake  and  ocean 
voyages  for  purposes  of  recreation 
and  enjoyment.  On  such  occasions 
he  was  always  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
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Flood,  who  was  almost  as  much  of  a 
sailor  as  her  husband.  One  of  their 
longest  voyages  was  from  New  York 
to  San  Francisco,  in  1865.  At  that 
time  they  remained  some  months  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  visiting  the  mining 
regions,  the  famous  old  missions  of 
California,  and  many  other  places  of 
interest. 

In  his  church  connections,  Captain 
Flood  was  an  Episcopalian.  He  took 


no  active  interest  in  politics,  but  affi- 
liated in  early  life  with  the  Whig,  and 
later  with  the  Republican  party. 

The  evening  of  his  life  was  quiet 
and  uneventful;  and  he  passed  away 
at  his  Chicago  home  on  the  7th  of 
January,  1888,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
six  years.  He  had  no  children,  and 
his  wife  is  the  only  surviving  member 
of  his  family. 

Howard  Louis  Conard. 


SAMUEL  WAYMAN. 


In  1833  Samuel  Wayman  became  a 
citizen  of  Chicago.  It  would  not  be 
an  inapt  figure  of  speech  to  say  that 
the  man  and  the  town  began  life  to- 
gether. It  might  be  said,  further, 
that  they  began  under  about  equally 
disadvantageous  circumstances,  and 
that,  in  the  evening  of  a successful 
life,  Mr.  Wayman  contemplates  with 
amazement  the  magnitude  of  the 
change  which  has  taken  place  about 
him  and  of  which  he  has  been  a wit- 
ness. 

It  was  in  the  year  1833  that  centri- 
petal forces  began  to  operate  in  Chi- 
cago. That  is  to  say,  the  scattered 
settlement  began  to  develop  some- 
thing like  a business  centre  and  to 
assume  the  appearance  of  a town. 

It  was  something  like  a month  af- 
ter the  town  received  official  recogni- 
tion of  its  existence,  through  incor- 
poration, that  Samuel  Wayman 
trudged  into  the  village,  tired,  foot- 


s;ore and  hungry,  to  add  one  more  to 
the  little  band  of  fortune-hunters  who 
had  already  gathered  there. 

An  ocean  voyage  and  a thousand 
miles  of  travel  by  land  had  brought 
the  young  man  to  this  destination,  to 
become  a denizen  of  the  great  west 
and  a pioneer  of  the  chief  city  of  that 
wonderful  region.  Born  at  Hadden- 
ham,  in  Cambridgeshire,  England,  in 
1811,  he  belonged  to  that  class  of  ad- 
venturous young  Englishmen  who 
seek  fortunes  wherever  they  are  to  be 
found,  prepared  to  overcome  any  dif- 
ficulties which  maybe  encountered  in 
their  undertakings.  His  father,  James 
Wayman,  was  an  English  farmerr 
who  gave  his  sons  fair  educa- 
tional advantages  in  their  early  youth, 
and  supplemented  this,  in  Samuel’s 
case,  by  apprenticing  him  to  a trade, 
which  he  mastered  before  starting  out 
in  life  for  himself. 

Samuel  Wayman,  having  learned 
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the  trade  of  painter  and  glazier,  and 
being  ready  to  begin  life  on  his  own 
account,  determined  to  come  to  the 
United  States.  Accompanied  by  a 
younger  brother,  he  sailed  for  Am- 
erica in  1830,  and,  at  the  end  of  a 
somewhat  tempestuous  voyage,  the 
two  boys  landed  in  New  York  city  in 
July  of  that  year.  From  there  they 
made  their  way  into  the  country, 
where  they  worked  for  New  Jersey 
farmers  until  the  following  spring. 

Their  objective  point  at  this  time 
was  Cincinnati,  then  the  best  known 
and  most  important  of  western  cities. 
How  to  get  to  that  place  with  the 
limited  means  at  their  command  was? 
however,  a most  perplexing  question. 
Finally,  they  decided  to  go  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  await  an  opportunity  to 
travel  from  that  point  to  Pittsburg, 
in  company  with  some  of  the  “ freigh- 
ters” who  made  regular  trips  over 
the  mountains  in  those  days.  From 
Pittsburg  they  knew  they  could  easily 
reach  Cincinnati  by  boat  on  the  Ohio 
river.  They  succeeded  in  reaching 
Philadelphia  and  in  making  the  con- 
templated arrangement  for  emigrat- 
ing westward  without  much  dela)7-; 
but  the  journey  was  one  which  would 
hardly  be  looked  upon  now-a-days 
as  a pleasure  trip.  The  wagons  with 
which  they  traveled  carried  the  small 
amount  of  their  worldly  possessions 
packed  into  a trunk,  but  the  boys 
themselves  traveled  most  of  the  way 
from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg  on 
foot.  Arrived  at  Pittsburg,  they  took 
deck  passage  on  a steamer  bound  for 


Cincinnati;  and  on  the  way  down  the 
river,  they  were  called  upon  to 
make  themselves  useful  at  various 
landing-places,  in  taking  on  wood, 
to  replenish  the  supply  of  fuel.  In 
due  time  they  reached  what  was 
then  styled  “the  Queen  City  of 
the  West,”  and  soon  began  to 
feel  that  they  had  entered  upon  an 
era  of  prosperity. 

Samuel  Wayman  began  work  there 
at  his  trade,  and  for  a time  did  well. 
In  the  spring  of  1832,  however,  Cin- 
cinnati began  to  suffer  from  a severe 
business  depression,  consequent  upon 
the  veto  of  the  United  States  Bank 
Bill  by  President  Jackson.  Building 
operations  of  every  kind  were  sus- 
pended; and  half-finished  structures 
could  be  seen  in  all  parts  of  the  city, 
upon  which  waggishly  inclined  per- 
sons had  chalked  the  word  “ve- 
toed,” in  explanation  of  the  causes 
which,  in  their  judgment,  had  led  to 
the  abandonment  of  work  thereon. 
As  is  usually  the  case  when  the  finan- 
cial affairs  of  the  country  are  seriously 
disturbed,  the  mechanics  and  labor- 
ing classes  were  the  worst  sufferers 
during  the  hard  times  which  followed. 
Among  the  hundreds  of  Cincinnati 
workingmen  who  were  thrown  out  of 
employment  at  that  time  was  young 
Wayman,  who  had  just  begun  laying 
up  something  for  investment,  and  was 
looking  to  the  future  with  bright  an- 
ticipations of  substantial  prosperity. 
It  was  a bitter  disappointment  to  him 
to  see  the  little  surplus  that  he  had 
accumulated  melt  away  while  he 
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waited  for  better  times,  which  failed 
to  materialize.  Finally,  he  tired  of 
his  enforced  idleness,  and  determined 
to  seek  a new  location.  Being  advised 
to  seek  employment  at  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.,  he  went  to  that  place — only  to 
find  there  was  no  demand  there  for 
the  kind  of  labor  he  was  prepared  to 
perform,  or,  in  fact,  for  any  other  kind 
of  remunerative  labor.  From  there 
he  journeyed  on  foot  to  South  Bend, 
where  he  met  with  somewhat  better 
luck,  and  was  employed  for  some 
weeks  in  painting  and  otherwise  or- 
namenting a new  court  house  which 
had  just  been  erected  in  that  place. 

The  proprietor  of  the  hotel  at  which 
the  young  mechanic  stopped,  had  the 
contract  for  building  the  court  house, 
and,  as  it  was  designed  to  have  a 
temple  of  justice  which  would  do 
credit  to  an  ambitious  young  town, 
he  was  glad  to  secure  the  services  of 
an  accomplished  workman  in  putting 
on  the  finishing  touches.  A difficulty 
was  encountered  before  the  work  was 
completed  which  illustrates  fairly 
well  how  limited  were  the  resources 
of  western  settlements  in  those  days, 
and  also  the  readiness  of  the  pioneer 
to  devise  expedients  where  occasion 
demanded  it.  The  contract  entered 
into  provided  that  the  front  door  of 
the  court-house  should  be  “grained ; ” 
but  when  the  time  came  to  do  this 
part  of  the  work,  Mr.  Wayman  dis- 
covered that  neither  the  paints  neces- 
sary for  this  purpose  nor  the  kind  of 
brush  commonly  used  in  producing  the 
variegated  effect,  could  be  obtained 


in  the  village.  He  was  equal,  how- 
ever, to  the  emergency,  and  a care- 
fully prepared  mixture  of  cheap 
paints  furnished  the  material  for  the 
most  artistic  job  of  door-painting  to 
be  found  in  the  town  of  South  Bend 
at  that  time.  The  tip  of  a ’coon’s 
tail  was  brought  into  requisition  to 
serve  as  a “blender,”  and  the  front 
door  of  the  court  house  became  the 
thing!  ' ™Wh  its  projectors 

designed  it  to  be.  After  completing 
his  work  on  the  court  house,  a few 
odd  jobs  were  fished  up  by  the  indus- 
trious young  painter,  after  which  he 
found  it  necessary  to  find  employment 
elsewhere. 

It  was  while  staying  at  South  Bend, 
that  his  attention  was  first  called  to 
Chicago.  From  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  the  embryo  city  he  had  a glowdng 
account  of  its  prospects,  and  instead 
of  returning  to  Cincinnati,  as  he  had 
intended  to  do,  he  set  out  for  Chi- 
cago. A camp-meeting  which  was  in 
progress  at  La  Porte,  was  attracting 
visitors  from  South  Bend,  and  this 
enabled  him  to  make  a part  of  his  pro- 
posed trip  by  wagon.  From  La  Porte 
he  expected  to  travel  to  Chicago  by 
stage,  but  was  informed  upon  his  ar- 
rival there,  that  although  a stage  line 
had  been  projected,  no  stages  were 
yet  running,  and  it  might  be  six  wTeeks 
before  he  would  be  able  to  reach  Chi- 
cago by  that  kind  of  conveyance. 
This  was  a discouraging  bit  of  news, 
but  Mr.  Wayman  had  learned  by  that 
time  that  pioneers  must  not  yield  to 
discouragements.  After  waiting  a 
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day  or  two  at  La  Porte,  for  the  stages 
to  start,  he  suggested  to  another  gen- 
tleman bound  for  Chicago,  with 
whom  he  chanced  to  form  an  ac- 
quaintance, that  they  would  probably 
save  time  by  walking  to  their  desti- 
nation. The  suggestion  was  favor- 
ably received  and  the  two  men  started 
together  on  foot.  They  walked 
through  a sparsely  settled  country 
and  found  few  comfortable  stopping 
places  along  the  road.  The  night  be- 
fore they  reached  Chicago,  they  went 
into  camp  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles 
distant  from  their  objective  point,  in- 
tending to  complete  their  journey  by 
daylight.  In  the  night,  however,  a 
terrific  rain  storm  came  on,  and  as 
they  were  without  shelter  where  they 
were,  they  concluded  to  continue  their 
journey  at  once.  They  accordingly 
trudged  along  all  night,  coming  in 
sight  of  Fort  Dearborn  early  the 
following  morning.  After  breakfast- 
ing with  an  Indian  trader  named 
Mann,  who  lived  at  the  mouth 
of  Calumet  river,  they  rested  a 
while,  and  then  made  their  way 
into  the  village  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  15th  day  of  August,  1833.  That 
night  Mr.  Wayman  slept  on  the  floor  of 
the  famous  old  Sauganash  Hotel, 
kept  by  Mark  Beaubien,  crowded  at 
that  time,  as  it  usually  was  to  the  full 
extent  of  its  capacity.  At  this  hotel, 
which  was  the  meeting  place  of  the 
town  board  and  political  headquar- 
ters of  the  village,  he  found  a home 
for  the  time  being.  There  he  formed 
the  acquaintance  of  the  principal 


men  of  the  place,  learned  of  all  the 
plans  which  were  being  set  on  foot  to 
build  up  and  improve  the  town,  and 
soon  reached  the  conclusion  that  it 
had  a promising  future.  Turning  his 
attention  to  business,  he  opened  a lit- 
tle shop,  and  was.  fortunate  enough  to 
obtain  profitable  employment  from 
the  start.  He  was  industrious  and 
frugal,  and  in  consequence  soon  had 
a surplus  of  earnings  over  expendi- 
tures, which  was  invested  in  that 
almost  unfailing  wealth  producer — 
western  realty.  The  result  was  tile 
rapid  accumulation  of  a competency, 
and  early  retirement  from  the  trade 
to  which  he  devoted  the  years  of  his 
young  manhood. 

In  1840  he  turned  his  attention  to 
farming,  removing  to  the  town  of 
Northfield,  eighteen  miles  distant 
from  Chicago.  In  1849  he  removed 
to  Wisconsin,  locating  in  the  town  of 
Packwaukee,  on  the  Upper  Fox  river, 
where  he  engaged  in  merchandising 
and  milling  for  some  years  thereafter. 
It  was  in  Wisconsin  that  he  met  Miss 
Julia  Barker,  a daughter  of  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  that  State — who  had  immi- 
grated from  New  York,  but  be- 
longed originally  to  one  of  the  old 
families  of  Connecticut — and  in  1851 
they  were  married.  Mr.  Wayman 
took  an  active  interest  in  politics  and 
public  affairs  while  he  resided  in 
Wisconsin,  serving  as  superintendent 
of  schools  and  member  of  the  board 
of  supervisors  of  the  county  in  which 
he  lived.  At  the  same  time  he  re- 
tained his  property  and  other  inter- 
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ests  in  Chicago,  and  in  1866  he  re- 
turned to  the  city  which  has  been  his 
home  since  that  time. 

A few  years  since,  his  city  residence 
was  the  scene  of  a notable  gathering, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  celebration  of 
the  semi-centennial  anniversary  of 
his  coming  to  Chicago.  A large 
number  of  the  “ old  settlers,”  many 
of  whom  have  since  passed  away, 
were  present  at  that  time,  to  talk 
over  together  their  early  experiences 
and  renew  acquaintances  formed  in 
early  manhood  and  womanhood.  The 
silver-haired  host  himself  was  then 
counted  one  of  the  pioneers  with 
whom  time  had  dealt  most  leniently, 
and  the  years  added  to  his  life  since 
that  time  have  not  perceptibly 
dimmed  his  mental  or  impaired  his 
physical  powers.  Always  a worthy 
and  much  esteemed  citizen,  he  has  be- 
come, in  the  evening  of  his  life,  one 
of  those  picturesque  and  interesting 
characters  whose  information  con- 
cerning the  local  happenings  of  a 
half  century  in  Chicago,  is  almost 
cyclopedic.  His  ample  fortune  en- 


abled him  many  years  since  to  retire 
from  active  business,  and  since  that 
time  he  has  traveled  extensively  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 

A consistent  churchman,  he  has  been 
identified  from  early  manhood  with 
the  Baptist  church,  while  his  political 
affiliations  have  been  with  the  Repub- 
lican party  since  that  organization 
came  into  existence,  a natural  hostil- 
ity to  the  institution  of  slavery,  hav- 
ing driven  him  away  from  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  with  which  he  was 
originally  identified. 

Two  of  Mr.  Wayman’s  brothers  fol- 
lowed him  to  Chicago,  and  all  three 
were  among  those  who  became  pio- 
neer citizens.  James  Wayman,  the 
brother  who  came  with  him  to  this 
country,  died  many  years  ago-  Wil- 
liam Wayman,  another  brother,  who 
became  a resident  of  Chicago,  in 
1837,  and  who  has  been  called  upon 
to  fill  many  positions  of  trust  and 
honor  under  the  city  and  county  gov- 
ernment, is  still  a resident  of  the  city. 

Howard  Louis  Conard. 
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OLD  VIRGINIA. 

THE  TREATY  OF  SURRENDER. 


This  statute  did  not,  however,  si- 
lence the  voice  of  the  “fierce  democ- 
racie  ” which  had  been  uplifted  in  the 
wilderness  and  throughout  the  plan- 
tation, and  England  evidently  feared 
either  an  uprising  or  a Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  consequently  a 
fleet  was  sent  to  the  James  with  di- 
rections to  assert  her  authority  and 
calm  the  turbulent  spirit  which  had 
been  manifested  throughout  the  years 
of  disorder,  which  had  so  absorbed 
the  attention  of  the  mother  country 
and  had  left  the  colonists  to  shift  for 
themselves. 

War  was  considered  impolitic  and 
negotiation  accordingly  took  its  place. 
Commissioners  were  appointed  on  the 
part  of  England  and  the  colony,  to 
settle  all  differences  between  the 
Commonwealth  of  England  and  the 
colony,  in  and  by  which  the  sover- 
eignty and  supremacy  of  England 
should  be  acknowledged. 

Accordingly  on  the  12th  day  of 
March,  1651,  a treaty  was  made  and 
entered  by  and  between  the  respec- 
tive parties  acting  by  and  through 
chosen  commissioners  as  follows: 

“ Firstly. — It  is  agreed  and  cons’ted 


IV. 

that  the  plantation  of  Virginia  and 
all  the  inhabitants  thereof,  shall  be 
and  remain  in  due  obedience  and  sub- 
jection to  the  Commonwealth  of  Eng- 
land, according  to  the  lawes  there 
established,  and  that  this  submission 
and  subscription  bee  acknowledged  a 
voluntary  act  not  forced  nor  con- 
strained by  a conquest  upon  the  coun- 
trey, and  that  they  shall  have  and  en- 
joy such  freedomes  and  priveledges 
as  belong  to  the  free  borne  people  of 
England,  and  that  the  former  govern- 
ment by  the  commissioners  and  in- 
structions be  void  and  null. 

“ Secondly. — That  the  grand  assem- 
bly as  formerly  shall  convene  and 
transact  the  affairs  of  Virginia  wherein 
nothing  is  to  be  acted  or  done  con- 
trarie  to  the  government  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  England  and  the  lawes 
there  established. 

“Thirdly. — That  there  shall  be  a 
full  and  total  remission  and  indemni- 
tie  of  all  acts,  words  or  writings  done 
or  spoken  against  the  parliament  of 
England  in  relation  to  the  same. 

“Fourthly. — That  Virginia  shall 
have  and  enjoy  the  ancient  bonds  and 
limits  granted  by  the  charters  of  the 
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former  kings,  and  that  we  shall  seek 
a new  charter  from  the  parliament  to 
that  purpose  against  any  that  have 
entrencht  upon  the  rights  thereof. 

“ Fifthly. — That  all  pattents  of  land 
granted  under  the  colon}''  seale,  by 
any  of  the  precedent  governours  shall 
be  and  remain  in  their  full  force  and 
strength. 

“Sixthly. — That  the  priveledge  of 
having  fiftie  acres  of  land  for  every 
person  transported  in  the  collony 
shall  continue  as  formerly  granted. 

“ Seventhly. — That  the  people  of 
Virginia  have  free  trade  as  the  peo- 
ple of  England  do  enjoy  to  all  places 
and  with  all  nations  according  to  the 
lawes  of  that  Commonwealth,  and 
that  Virginia  shall  enjoy  all  prive- 
leges  with  any  English  plantations  in 
America. 

“ Eighthly. — That  Virginians  shall 
be  free  from  all  taxes,  customes  and 
impositions  whatsoever  and  none  to  be 
imposed  on  .them  without  consent  of 
the  grand  assembly,  and  see  that 
neither  fortes  nor  castles  be  erected 
or  garrisons  maintained  without  their 
consent. 

“ Ninthly. — That  noe  charge  shall  be 
required  from  this  country  in  respect 
to  of  this  present  fleet. 

“ Tenthly. — That  for  the  future  set- 
tlement of  the  countrey  in  their  due 
obedience  the  engagement  shall  be 
tendered  to  all  the  inhabitants  ac- 
cording to  act  of  parliament  made  for 
that  purpose,  that  all  persons  who 
shall  refuse  to  subscribe  the  said  en- 
gagement shall  have  a year’s  time  if 


they  please  to  remove  themselves  and 
their  estates  out  of  Virginia,  and  in 
the  meantime  during  the  said  yeare 
to  have  equal  justice  as  formerly. 

“Eleventhly. — That  the  use  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  shall  be  per- 
mitted for  one  year  ensueinge  with 
reference  to  the  consent  of  the  major 
part  of  the  parishes.  Provided  that 
these  things  which  relate  to  the  king- 
ship  or  that  government  be  not  used 
publiquely;  and  that  the  continuance 
of  ministers  in  their  places,  they  not 
misdemeaning  themselves,  and  the 
payment  of  their  accustomed  dues 
and  agreements  made  with  them  re- 
spectively shall  be  left  as  they  now 
stand  duering  this  ensueing  yeare. 

“ Twelfthly. — That  no  man’s  cathell 
shall  be  questioned  as  the  companies 
unless  such  as  have  been  entrusted 
with  them  or  have  disposed  of  them 
without  order. 

“Thirteenthly. — That  all  ammuni- 
tion, powder  and  arms,  other  than  for 
private  use  shall  be  delivered  up,  se- 
curitie  being  given  to  make  satisfac- 
tion for  it. 

“ Fourteenthly. — That  all  goods  all- 
readie  brought  hither  by  the  Dutch 
or  others  wherein  are  now  on  shoar 
shall  be  free  from  surprizall. 

“ Fifteenthly. — That  the  quit-rents 
granted  unto  us  by  the  late  king  for 
seven  years  be  confirmed. 

“ Sixteenthly.- — That  the  commis- 
sioners for  the  parliament  subscribing 
these  articles  engaged  themselves  and 
the  honour  of  the  parliament  for  the 
full  performnace  thereof.  And  that 
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the  present  governour  and  the  coun- 
cill  and  the  burgesses  do  likewise 
subscribe  and  engage  the  whole  col- 
lony  on  their  parts.” 

Richard  Bernett,  [seale.] 
Wm.  Claiborne,  [seale.] 
Edmund  Curtis,  [seale.] 

SUPPLEMENTARY  TREATY. 

After  this  treaty  had  been  entered 
into,  for  some  reason  which  is  not  ex- 
plained, an  additional  treaty  was  en- 
tered into  which  bears  the  same  date, 
the  1 2th  of  March,  1651,  in  which  it 
was  provided  “that  neither  the  gov- 
ernour nor  councill  shall  be  obliged 
to  take  any  oath  or  engagement  to 
the  Commonwealth  of  England  for 
one  whole  yeare,  and  that  neither 
governour  nor  councill  be  centured 
for  praying  for  or  speaking  well  of 
the  king  for  one  whole  yeare  in  their 
private  houses  or  neighboring  con- 
ferences. 

“ That  there  be  one  sent  home  at 
the  present  governour’s  choice  to  give 
an  accompt  to  ma’tie  of  the  surrender 
of  his  countrey,  the  present  gover- 
nour bearing  his  charges,  that  is  Sir 
William  Berkeley — that  the  gover- 
nours  and  councills,  land  and  houses, 
and  whatsoever  belongeth  to  them  bee 
particularly  secured  and  provided  in 
these  articles,  that  all  debts  of  the 
governour’s  by  act. of  assembly,  and 
all  debts  due  to  officers  made  by  the 
assembly  bee  perfectly  made  good  to 
them,  and  that  the  governour  be  paid 
out  of  the  goods  remaining  in  the 
countrey  of  the  Dutch  ship  that  went 
away  cleer  for  Holland  without  pay- 


ing his  customs,  and  have  free  leave 
to  hire  a ship  to  England  or  Holland, 
and  that  he  be  allowed  satisfaction 
for  the  building  of  his  house  in  Fforte 
Island.  That  all  persons  that  are  now 
in  this  collonie  of  what  quality  or 
condition  soever  that  have  served  the 
king  here  or  in  England  shall  be  free 
from  all  dangers,  punishment  or 
mulkt  whatsoever,  here  or  elsewhere. 
That  the  same  instant  that  the  com- 
missions are  resigned  an  act  of  in- 
demnitie  and  oblivion  bee  issued  out 
of  under  the  hands  and  seales  of  the 
commissioners  for  the  parliament,  and 
that  noe  persons  in  any  court  of  jus- 
tice in  Virginia  be  questioned  for 
their  opinions  given  in  any  causes  de- 
termined by  them,  and  finally  that  the 
governour  and  councill  shall  have 
their  passes  to  go  away,  from  hence 
in  anie  shipp  in  any  time  within  a 
year,  and  in  case  they  goe  for  Lon- 
don or  other  place  in  England  that 
they  or  anie  of  them  shall  bee  free 
from  anie  trouble  or  hindrance  of  ar- 
rests or  s^ich  like  in  England,  and 
that  they  may  follow  their  occasions 
for  the  space  of  six  months  after  their 
arrival.” 

ACT  OF  INDEMNITY. 

An  act  of  indemnity  was  then 
drawn  up  by  the  parliamentary  com- 
missioners, and  formerly  executed  by 
them,  which  throws  a flood  of  light 
upon  this  subject,  and  shows  how 
near  the  people  of  Virginia  came  to 
engaging  in  a revolution,  is  as  follows: 
“ Whereas  by  the  authoritie  of  the 
parliament  of  England,  wee,  the  com- 
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missioners  appointed  by  the  councill 
of  state  authorized  thereto,  having 
brought  a fleete  and  force  before 
James  Cittie  in  Virginia  to  reduce 
that  collonie  under  the  obedience  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  England,  and 
finding  force  raised  by  the  governour 
and  countrey  to  make  opposition 
against  the  said  fleet,  whereby  assured 
danger  appearinge  of  the  ruin  and 
destruction  of  the  plantation,  for  the 
prevention  whereof  the  burgesses  of 
the  several  plantations  being  called 
to  advise  and  assist  therein  upon 
long  and  serious  debate  and  in  sad 
contemplation  of  the  greate  miseries 
and  certain  destruction,  which  were 
soe  nearly  hovering  over  this  whole 
countrey;  wee,  the  said  commission- 
ers have  thought  fitt,  and  conde- 
cended  and  granted  to  signe  and 
confirme  under  our  hands,  seales  and 
by  our  oath,  articles,  bearinge  date 
with  these  presents,  and  do  further 
declare  that  by  the  authoritie  of  the 
parliament  and  Commonwealth  of 
England  derived  unto  these  commis- 
sioners. That  according  to  the  arti- 
cles in  generall  wee  have  granted  an 
act  of  indemnitie  and  oblivion  to  all 
the  inhabitants  of  this  colloney,  from 
all  words,  actions  or  writings  that 
have  been  spoken,  acted  or  writt 
against  the  parliament  or  Common- 
wealth of  England,  or  any  other  per- 
son from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
to  this  daye,  and  this  we  have  done, 
that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  collonie 
may  live  quietly  and  securely  under 
the  Commonwealth  of  England,  and 


we  do  promise  that  the  parliament 
and  Commonwealth  of  England  shall 
confirme  and  make  good  all  these 
transactions  of  ours. 

Witness  our  hands  and  seales  this 
1 2th  day  of  March,  1651. 

Richard  Bernett,  [seale.] 
Wm.  Claiborne,  [seale.] 

Edm.  Curtis.  [seale.] 

ENFORCED  ALLEGIANCE  TO  THE  CROWN 
OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

March  18th,  1660,  13th  Charles  II., 
a statute  was  passed  entitled  “Jan. 
30  (1648),  to  be  kept  fast,”  which  re- 
cited as  follows:  “Whereas,  our  late 
surrender  and  submission  to  that  ex- 
ecrable power  that  soe  bloodyly  mas- 
sacred the  late  King  Charles  I.,  of 
ever  blessed  and  glorious  memory, 
hath  made  us  by  acknowledging  them 
guilty  of  their  crimes,  to  show  our 
serious  and  hearty  repentance  and 
detestation  of  that  barbarous  act. 
Bee  it  enacted,  that  the  30th  of  Janu- 
ary, the  day  the  said  King  was  be- 
headed, be  annually  solemnized  with 
fasting  and  prayers,  that  our  sorrows 
may  expiate  our  crime,  and  our  teares 
wash  away  our  guilt.”  2 Hening,  p. 
24. 

On  the  19th  day  of  March,  1660,  it 
was  enacted  that  “ Since  God,  of  his 
mercy,  hath  been  pleased  to  restore 
our  late  distracted  kingdomes  to 
peace  and  unity,  and  his  late  dis- 
tressed majesty  to  the  throne  of  his 
royall  ancestors.  Bee  it  enacted, 
that  in  testimony  of  our  thankfulness 
and  joy,  the  29th  of  May,  the  day  of 
his  majestie’s  birth  and  happy  resti- 
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tution,  be  annually  celebrated  as  an 
holy  day.”  2 Hening,  p.  25. 

In  striking  contrast,  with  the  sta- 
tutes of  Oct.  10,  1649,  and  the  other 
statute  above  mentioned,  is  a statute 
of  the  general  assembly  of  Virginia, 
passed  May,  1780,  4th  of  the  Common- 
wealth, entitled  “ an  act  affixing 
penalties  to  certain  crimes  injurious 
to  the  independence  of  America,  but 
less  than  treason,  and  repealing  the 
act  for  the  punishment  of  certain  of- 
fences.” In  and  by  which  it  was, 
among  other  things,  provided  that 
“ From  and  after  the  1st  day  of  Aug- 
ust, 1780,  he  or  she  shall  be  adjudged 
guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and  shall  be 
punished  with  fine  and  imprisonment, 
who  by  writing,  or  by  printing,  or  by 
open  preaching,  or  by  express  words 
shall  maliciously,  advisedly  or  directly 
maintain  or  affirm  that  the  United 
States  of  America,  or  any  or  either  of 
them,  ought  to  be  dependent  on  the 
Crown  of  Great  Britain  or  on  the 
British  Parliament;  or  who  shall  ma- 
liciously, advisedly  and  directly  ac- 
knowledge the  King  of  Great  Britain 
to  be  the  lawful  sovereign  of  the 
United  States  of  America  or  any  or 
either  of  them;  or  who  shall  malici- 
ously, advisedly  and  directly  acknow- 
ledge him  or  herself  to  be  a subject 
of  the  King  of  Great  Britain;  or  who 
shall  maliciously,  advisedly  and  di- 
rectly attribute  to  the  King  or  Par- 
liament of  Great  Britain  any  jurisdic- 
tion within  this  Commonwealth;  or 
who  shall  by  any  means  put  in  prac- 
tice, to  withdraw  any  person  within 


this  Commonwealth  from  his  or  her 
allegiance  to  the  same,  or  any  or 
either  of  the  United  States,  or  to  move 
such  person  to  promise  any  obedience 
or  allegiance  to  the  King  or  Parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain;  or  who  shall 
by  any  means  be  -willingly  withdrawn 
as  aforesaid,  or  shall  promise  any  obe-  * | 
dience  or  allegiance  to  the  King  or 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  as  afore- 
said; or  who  shall  endeavor  to  dis- 
suade or  discourage  any  person  not 
being  his  or  her  father,  son,  son-in- 
law,  grandson,  brother  or  husband 
from  enlisting  into  the  service  of  this 
Commonwealth,  either  among  the 
troops  raised  or  to  be  raised  for  the 
internal  defence  thereof,  or  as  its 
quota  of  the  continental  army;  or 
who  shall  maliciously  and  directly 
endeavor  to  dissuade  or  discourage 
any  man  belonging  to  the  militia  from 
entering  into  service  when  called 
upon  by  due  authority;  or  who  shall 
maliciously  or  directly  advise  any 
person  to  the  British  enemy,  in  case 
of  invasion,  and  not  to  attempt  to 
withdraw  him  or  herself  from  their 
power;  or  who  shall  maliciously  and 
directly  advise  any  person  to  entertain  i 
any  one  or  more  of  the  British  enemy, 
unless  in  captivity;  or  who  shall  ma- 
liciously, advisedly  and  directly,  by 
writing,  printing  or  open  speaking 
wish  health,  prosperity  or  success  to 
the  King  of  Great  Britain;  every 
counsellor,  aider,  abbettoror  procurer 
of  any  offender  against  this  act  shall 
be  adjudged  a principal  and  suffer  as 
in  case  of  principal.” 
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Jurisdiction  was  given  to  any  gen- 
eral or  county  court,  and  the  offence 
was  to  be  prosecuted  either  by  indict- 
ment or  by  information,  and  “the 
petit  jury  shall  assess  the  quantum  of 
the  fine  and  duration  of  the  imprison- 
ment; the  former  of  which  shall  not 
exceed  100,000  pounds  weight  of  crop 
tobacco,  nor  the  latter  five  years;” 
and  the  act  was  “ to  be  given  in 
charge  to  every  grand  jury,  as  often 
as  the  same  shall  be  impannelled  in 
the  general  court  or  county  court.” 
10  Hening’s  Stat.  at  Large,  pp.  269- 
70. 

From  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  in 
1649,  to  the  restoration  of  Charles 
II.,  in  1660,  the  government  of  Vir- 
ginia was  provisional,  and  the  general 
assembly  exercised  all  the  powers  of 
government,  as  will  appear  by  act  of 
March,  1659-60,  nth  of  Common- 
wealth, which  is  as  follows:  “An  act 
for  taking  the  power  into  the  assem- 
bly’s hands.”  “Whereas,  by  reason 
of  the  late  frequent  distractions 
(which  God,  in  His  mercy,  putt  a 
subdaine  period  to),  there  being  in 
England  noe  resident,  absolute  and 
generall  confessed  power;  Be  it  en- 
acted and  confirmed,  That  the  su- 
preame  power  of  the  government  of 
this  country  shall  be  resident  in  the 
assembly,  and  that  all  writts  issue  in 
the  name  of  the  general  assembly  of 
Virginia,  until  such  a comand  and 
comission  come  out  of  England,  and 
shall  be  by  the  assembly  adjudged 
lawful.”  1 Hening’s  Statutes,  p.  520, 
also  on  p.  531. 


THE  REVERENCE  OF  THE  COLONISTS  FOR 

FIXED  AUTHORITY. BUT  THEY  RE- 

QUIRED DUE  RESPECT  TO  THE  RIGHTS 

OF  FREE-BORN  ENGLISHMEN. 

The  colonists  of  Virginia  left  their 
native  land  in  cordial  amity  with  the 
civil  and  religious  government  of 
their  fathers.  They  were  content  to 
bring  with  them  the  single  guarantee 
of  the  “ liberties,  franchises  and  im- 
munities of  free-born  Englishmen;  ” 
and  in  the  institutions  of  every  kind 
established  by  them  in  the  new  world, 
they  sought  to  conform  as  near  as 
might  be  to  the  model  furnished  by 
the  fatherland.  The  government  of 
the  colony  was,  indeed,  expressly  in- 
structed to  administer  its  various 
functions  “as  near  to  the  common 
laws  of  England  and  the  equity 
thereof  as  may  be,”  and,  in  religion, 
to  “provide  that  “ the  service  of  God 
and  the  Christian  faith  be  preached, 
planted  and  used  according  to  the 
doctrine  and  rites  of  the  Church  of 
England.” 

No  fact,  says  Rives,  is  better  estab- 
lished than  that  the  early  English 
emigrants  to  Virginia,  for  the  first 
half  century  of  her  history — with  here 
and  there  an  exception,  serving  only 
to  prove  the  general  rule — were  “ loyal 
subjects  to  both  king  and  church.” 
It  could  not  but  be  so;  for  the  strin- 
gent laws  of  the  colony  from  the  be- 
ginning, with  regard  to  church  con- 
formity, rendered  it  altogether  an 
uninviting  abode  to  persons  of  other 
sentiments;  while  the  subversion  of 
throne  and  church  in  England  during 
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the  civil  wars  which  soon  followed 
furnished  a new  and  superadded  mo- 
tive for  the  cavaliers  to  seek  an  asy- 
lum in  a land  where  their  principles 
and  predilections  were  improscribed. 
Down  to  the  period  of  the  Restora- 
tion, then,  the  great  mass  of  the  emi- 
gration from  England  to  Virginia 
must  have  been — as  unquestionable 
historical  proofs  show  that  it  was — of 
the  cavalier  strain;  and  this  further 
demonstrated  by  the  general  and 
joyous  enthusiasm  with  which  that 
event  was  hailed  in  Virginia. 

After  the  Restoration  there  came 
in  a few — and  but  a few — of  the  Oli- 
verian  soldiers.  Soon  after,  some  of 
the  followers  of  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, who  were  banished  to  Vir- 
ginia. Then  came  the  interesting 
band  of  Hugenots,  who  were  con- 
centrated in  a single  settlement  on 
the  James  river,  above  its  falls;  and 
then  a number  of  Scotch,  Irish  and 
German  families,  who  settled,  for  the 
most  part,  in  the  trans-maritine 
valley  of  Virginia.  They  were  all 
valuable  accessions  to  the  progressive 
development  of  the  colony.  But  the 
main  stream  of  emigration  continued 
to  be  from  England  and  Scotland, 
and  of  those  who  brought  with  them 
loyal  attachments  to  the  constitution 
of  England,  in  both  church  and  state. 

Washington’s  grandfather  was  the 
first  cousin  of  Colonel  Henry  Wash- 
ington, who,  in  1643,  so  gallantly  led 
a forlorn  hope  for  the  king  at  the 
taking  of  Bristol,  and  three  years  af- 
terward, with  desperate  courage,  de- 


fended a feeble  and  reduced  garrison 
to  the  last  extremity  against  the 
overwhelming  forces  of  Fairfax. 

The  paternal  ancester  of  George 
Mason  raised  a corps  for  the  service 
of  the  king,  which  he  led  in  person 
against  the  troopers  of  Cromwell,  and 
continued  to  adhere  to  the  royal  stan- 
dard with  unshaken  fidelity,  till  the 
“crowning  mercy”  of  the  field  of 
Worcester  crushed  the  last  hopes  of 
the  cavaliers,  and  drove  him,  with 
other  gallant  spirits,  to  seek  a new  j 
home  in  the  distant  and  unsubdued 
colony  of  Virginia.  The  cavalier 
blood  of  the  noble  Falkland,  who 
offered  up  his  life  on  the  plains  of 
Newbury — a costly  sacrifice  to  a ro- 
mantic sentiment  of  loyalty  and 
honor — flowed  in  the  veins  of  a Vir 
ginia  patriot,  Archibold  Cary,  than 
whom  liberty  never  had  a firmer 
friend  or  tyranny  a more  determined 
foe. 

The  Lees,  the  Blands,  the  Carters, 
the  Randolphs,  the  Digges,  the 
Byrds  and  others  among  the  foremost 
patriots  of  the  day,  were  of  the  well- 
known  cavalier  descent. 

As  time  passed  and  children  were 
born  upon  the  soil  and  grew  to  man- 
hood, England  began  to  grow  dim  on 
the  horizon,  and  the  hardships  and 
perils  of  a frontier  life  bound  them 
together  by  mutual  sympathy. 

The  people  were,  as  a whole,  loyal 
to  the  king,  as  the  constitutional 
head  of  the  empire;  but  they  were 
proud  and  jealous  of  the  birthright 
of  English  freedom,  which  they  all 
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claimed  as  their  heritage.  These 
blended  feelings  are  exhibited  in  all 
of  their  public  acts  and  utterances 
prior  to  the  great  outbreak;  and 
nothing  can  illustrate  this  condition 
of  things  more  clearly  than  the  ac- 
tion of  the  militia,  at  the  close  of  the 
Indian  war,  under  Dugesne,  who,  at 
a public  meeting  held  by  them,  unani- 
mously 

“ Resolved,  that  we  will  bear  the 
most  faithful  allegiance  to  his  ma- 
jesty, King  George  III.,  whilst  his 
majesty  delights  to  reign  over  a brave 
and  free  people;  that  we  will,  at  the 
expense  of  life  and  everything  dear 
and  valuable,  exert  ourselves  in  sup- 
port of  the  honor  of  his  crown  and 
the  dignity  of  the  British  empire. 
But,  as  the  love  of  liberty  and  attach- 
ment to  the  real  interests  and  just 
rights  of  America  outweigh  every 
other  consideration,  we  resolve  that 
we  will  exert  every  power  within  us 
for  the  defence  of  American  liberty, 


and  for  the  support  of  her  just  rights 
and  privileges,  not  in  any  precipitate, 
riotous  or  tumultuous  manner,  but 
when  regularly  called  for  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  our  countrymen.’' 

THE  PERIOD  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH. 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  as  we  have 
said,  in  the  records  and  laws  of  early 
Virginia,  how  puzzled  and  distracted 
the  authorities  were  as  to  the  proper 
form  and  title  their  government 
should  assume  during  the  period  of 
the  Commonwealth.  The  discussions 
that  ensued  were  characterized  by 
great  learing  and  acumen,  and  when 
they  came  to  print  the  laws,  those 
which  commence  with  October,  1660, 
which  was  the  first  year  of  the  actual 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  are  in  conformity 
with  the  English  chronology,  dated 
as  of  the  12th  year  of  Charles  II., 
thereby  entirely  ignoring  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Interregnum  or  Com- 
monwealth in  England. 

Elliott  Anthony. 
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VERSIONS  OF  THE  BIBLE.* 

HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  MORE  IMPORTANT  VERSIONS  AND  EDITIONS. 

XVII. 


1569- 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed 
in  Spanish  at  Basle,  by  Cassi  de 
Reyna,  a Spanish  Calvanist,  who 
after  devoting  twelve  .years  to  the 
preparation  of  the  work,  published 
this  edition  with  the  assistance  of 
several  clergymen  of  that  city.  Reyna 
is  believed  to  have  been  a Protestant 
although  several  expressions  in  his 
preface,  introduced,  doubtless,  to  con- 
ciliate the  Catholics,  might  lead  one 
to  a contrary  opinion.  He  translated 
chiefly  from  a Latin  version  of  Pagni- 
nus  which  he  avowedly  preferred  to 
all  other  versions.  He  also  referred 
continually  to  the  original  texts,  and 
derived  some  aid  from  the  Judeo- 
Spanish  version  printed  at  Ferrar. 

An  edition  of  the  Polyglot  Bible  of 
Bomberg  was  printed  at  Antwerp,  by 
Plantin.  Upon  this  work  Rabbi 
Jacob  ben  Chajim  spent  years  in  re- 
vising the  Masora,  word  for  word. 
On  the  title  page  is  printed  “ Biblia 
Sacrie  Hebraica  Chaldaice,  Grsecos  et 
Latine,  Phillipi  11.”  A copy  is  pre- 
served in  the  library  of  the  Corpus 
Christi  College,  at  Cambridge,  Eng- 
land; and  to  the  distinguished  libra- 


*  Copyrighted,  1889,  by  Carles  W.  Darling. 


rian  of  that  college  the  writer  herewith 
tenders  his  thanks  for  much  valuable 
information  furnished. 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed 
in  Hebrew  and  Greek,  at  Lyons,  by 
Tornasius,  and  an  edition  of  the  New 
Testament  passed  through  the  press 
of  Gryphius  in  the  same  language, 
and  in  the  same  city.  An  edition  of 
the  New  Testament  was  printed  in 
Latin  and  French  at  Paris,  by  Ches- 
neau. 

An  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Syriac,  was 
printed  at  Geneva,  in  folio,  by  Ste- 
vens. Hebrew  types,  with  each  lan- 
guage in  Syriac,  were  used  for  the 
work. 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed 
in  Latin  at  Antwerp,  by  Steelsius. 
i57°- 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed 
in  Hebrew  and  Latin,  at  Antwerp,  by 
Plantin,  and  another  at  Lyons,  by 
Hans  Franck. 

An  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
(Erasmus)  was  printed  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  at  Basle,  by  Perna. 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed 
in  French  at  Lyons,  by  Seb.  Honore. 
This  edition  is  very  rare,  and  seldom 
mentioned  by  bibliographers.  The 
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Psalms  of  David  are  put  to  rhyme, 
and  the  music  noted.  A copy  is  in 
the  possession  of  the  Society  of  Pro- 
testant French  History,  at  Paris, 
France. 

An  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
was  printed  in  Latin,  at  Antwerp,  by 
Arnold  Birckmann.  A copy  which 
formerly  belonged  to  Prince  Henry, 
is  now  owned  by  Mr.  Henry  Stevens. 

The  Socinian  Bible  was  translated 
into  Polish,  by  Budny,  a Unitarian 
clergyman.  This  translation,  made 
from  the  original  texts,  was  published 
at  Nieswiez,  in  Lithunia.  Only  three 
copies  of  this  version  are  supposed  to 
be  in  existence.  Laelius  Socinus,  the 
founder  of  the  Socinian  sect,  was 
born  at  Sienna,  in  1525,  and  studied 
divinity  and  the  languages.  He  soon 
acquired  an  excellent  knowledge  of 
Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic,  and  by 
deep  investigations  he  discovered  the 
fallacy  of  the  Romish  church.  After 
traveling  through  Germany*  France, 
England,  and  the  Netherlands,  he 
finally  settled  at  Zurich.  In  this  re- 
treat he  became  the  friend  and  associ- 
ate of  Calvin,  Bellinger,  Beza,  Melanc- 
thon  and  others,  but  a difference  of 
opinion  with  respect  to  the  Trinity, 
soon  arrayed  his  former  friends  in 
hostility  against  him.  Calvin  re- 
proved with  much  severity  the 
strange  sentiments  which  Socinious 
entertained,  and  the  latter  finding 
himself  in  the  midst  of  theological 
animosity,  had  the  good  sense  to 
avoid  discussions.  He  had  seen  Ser- 
vetus  dragged  to  the  stake,  dreaded 


the  resentment  of  his  opponents,  and 
having  no  desire  to  provoke  them  to 
further  acts  of  violence,  he  left  Zurich 
and  made  his  way  to  Poland.  There 
he  disseminated  his  opinions  unmo- 
lested, and  his  tenets,  though  not 
very  widely  spread  by  him,  were 
afterwards  more  fully  disseminated 
by  his  nephew,  Faustus,  who  had  been 
educated  under  his  care. 

I57I- 

The  Gospels  were  printed  in  Anglo- 
Saxon,  in  London,  by  John  Daye. 

The  Evangelists,  done  from  the 
ancient  vulgate  before  it  was  revised 
by  St.  Jerome,  were  published  by 
Matthew  Parker,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. The  text  of  this  edition  was 
from  a manuscript  found  in  the  Bod- 
leian Library,  at  Oxford,  and  the  pre- 
face was  written  by  John  Fox,  the 
martyrologist. 

The  first  book  printed  in  the  Basque 
language  was  the  New  Testa- 
ment, published  at  La  Rochelle,  by 
Pierre  Haultin,  and  dedicated  to 
Jeanne  d’Albret.  It  was  translated 
by  John  de  Licarrague,  a clergyman 
of  the  Reformed  Church,  and  a na- 
tive of  Bearn,  an  old  province  of 
France,  of  which  the  capital  was  Pau. 
More  than  two  centuries  elapsed  be- 
fore any  other  edition  of  the  New 
Testament  was  printed  for  the  Basque 
people,  and  soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century  it 
was  found  impossible  to  meet  with  a 
single  copy  among  them.  One  copy, 
however,  had  been  providentially 
placed  by  a French  refugee  in  the 
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library  of  the  University  ol  Oxford, 
and  from  this  copy  the  B.  and  F. 
Bible  Society  printed  an  edition  in 
1825.  The  French  dialect  of  the  Basque 
language,  as  spoken  in  the  south- 
western extremity  of  France,  does 
not  differ  much  from  Spanish  Basque 
either  in  structure  or  vocabulary,  the 
district  in  which  it  is  made  use  of  is 
comprehended  in  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Pyrenees,  and  in  parts  of 
the  neighboring  departments  of  the 
Upper  Pyrenees,  where  it  is  still 
the  language  of  the  peasantry.  The 
origin  of  the  Basque  people,  or  the 
Euskarians,  is  unknown,  but  the 
Iberia,  who  peopled  Spain  at  a very 
remote  period,  were  once  a powerful 
race,  and  there  is  a great  similarity 
between  the  names  used  by  the  Basque 
people  and  those  made  use  of  by 
the  Iberians.  The  Iberians  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  aborigines  of  the 
Spanish  peninsula,  who  gave  it  the 
ancient  term  of  Iber.  This  was  the 
name  of  the  river  Tento,  between 
Guadiana  and  the  river  Guadalquiver, 
which  Pliny  calls  Urium.  In  some  of 
its  characteristics  the  Basque  exhibits 
remarkable  traits  of  analogy  with 
Mantchou,  Finnish  and  several  dis- 
tinct families  of  languages  spoken  in 
the  north  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Like 
them  it  has  no  difference  of  termina- 
tions in  nouns  and  pronouns  to  mark 
the  variation  of  gender,  and  like  them 
subjoins  prepositions  and  pronouns 
to  nouns  and  verbs.  It  differs  from 
them,  however,  in  the  abundance  of 
its  inflections,  and  in  its  use  of  auxil- 


iary verbs.  Many  Sancrit  words  ex- 
ist in  Basque,  but  in  the  collocation 
of  those  words  the  Tartar  form  is  the 
most  observable.  These  Sanscrit  de- 
rivations are  usually  divested  of  their 
initial  consonant  and  made  to  com- 
mence with  a vowel,  for  Basque  is 
emphatically  a vowel  language. 

The  earliest  and  most  important 
monument  of  the  Alemannic,  or  Old 
High  German  language,  which  has 
been  transmitted  to  our  times  in 
print,  is  a Harmony  of  the  Gospels 
composed  by  Otfrid,  a Benedictine 
monk  of  Weissenburg  in  Alsace.  The 
original  manuscript  from  which  the 
printing  was  executed  dates  back 
to  the  year  870,  and  the  gradual  tran- 
sition of  Alemannic  into  pure  High 
German  may  be  traced  by  means  of 
the  Alemannic  version  of  the  Psalms. 
This  was  the  work  of  Notker,  abbot  * 
of  St.  Gallen,  who  is  said  to  have  un- 
dertaken it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
monks  under  his  care. 

An  edition  of  the  Pagninus  Latin 
Bible  was  printed  in  folio,  and  to  it 
was  added  the  Hebrew  text  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  the  Greek  of  the 
New  Testament. 

In  the  number  of  Latin  Bibles  of 
this  date  may  also  be  mentioned  a 
version  of  Paginus  rendered  literal 
by  Montanus. 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed 
in  Greek,  Latin  and  Syriac,  at  Ant- 
werp. .A  copy  is  in  the  possession  of 
the  American  Antiquarian  Socciety 
at  Worcester,  Mass. 

An  edition  of  the  Bible,  embellished 
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with  many  handsome  colored  engrav- 
ings, was  printed  in  Latin  by  Rovil- 
lius. 

1572. 

A reprint  of  the  Bishops’  Bible — 
sometimes  called  Matthew  Parker’s 
Bible — was  published  in  large  folio, 
with  corrections  and  prolegomena. 
In  this  edition  there  are  many  differ- 
ences from  that  of  1569;  and  in  every 
edition  of  this  Bible,  excepting  the 
editions  of  1574  and  1578,  various  al- 
terations have  been  made.  In  the 
first  chapter  of  St.  John,  this  edition 
varies  in  thirty  places  from  the  edi- 
tion of  1602. 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed 
in  Latin  at  Venice,  by  Juntas;  and 
one  in  the  same  language  at  Antwerp, 
by  Steelsius.  A copy  of  each  is  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Atkinson. 

An  edition  of  the  Polyglot  Bible, 
edited  by  Montanus,  a professor  in 
the  University  of  Alcala,  was  printed 
at  Antwerp  by  Plantin.  A copy  is  in 
the  library  of  Mr.  S.  B.  Pratt. 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed 
in  Latin  at  Antwerp  by  Taverner. 

1573- 

The  Acts  and  Epistles  were  printed 
in  the  old  Sclavonic  dialect  at  Leo- 
polstadt  by  Fedoroff.  Two  decades 
prior  to  this  time,  the  Czar,  Ivan  Va- 
silievitch,  caused  a revision  of  the 
Sclavonic  text  to  be  undertaken, 
with  a hope  to  rectify  the  errors 
which  had  crept  into  it  through  the 
ignorance  or  carelessness  of  tran- 
scribers. A printing  office  was  estab- 
lished at  Moscow  by  the  Czar  for  this 


purpose,  and  the  direction  of  the 
work  was  confided  to  Hans  Bogbinder, 
a Dane.  The  printing  was  commit- 
ted to  Ivan  Fedoroff,  Deacon  of  the 
Hostun  Cathedral,  and  Peter  Timo- 
feef.  Although  the  revision  was 
commenced  by  royal  command,  yet  it 
excited  much  hostility;  and  the  prin- 
ters, having  been  accused  of  heresy 
and  magic,  were  compelled  to  flee 
from  the  country. 

An  edition  of  the  Bible,  with  anno- 
tations, was  reprinted  in  Latin  at 
Basle.  The  version  was  that  of  Cas- 
tilion.  A copy  is  in  the  library  of 
Corpus  Christi  College,  at  Cambridge, 
England. 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed 
at  Paris  byNiuellius,  and  the  Psalms 
of  David  were  translated  from  the 
Hebrew^  into  Latin  by  Pellegrin  Heri. 
The  typographical  work  was  done  at 
Venice  by  Ziletti. 

An  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
was  published  in  French  at  Paris  by 
Kerver. 

Another  edition  of  the  Bishops’ 
Bible  was  printed  in  London  by 
Richard  Jugge,  w*ho  had  previously 
dedicated  his  authorized  revision  to 
Edward  VI. 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  was  trans- 
lated from  the  Latin  into  French  by 
the  theologians  of  Louvain,  and 
printed  at  Antwerp  by  Plantin. 

1574- 

Still  another  edition  of  the  Bishops’ 
version  was  published,  and  an  edition 
of  the  Psalter  in  Greek  was  printed 
at  Antwerp. 
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An  edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed 
at  Wittenberg  by  Hans  Lufft. 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed 
in  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin  at  Ant- 
werp by  Plantin,  who  also  issued  dur- 
ing the  same  year  an  edition  of  the 
New  Testament. 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed 
in  Latin  at  Venice  by  Bevilaqua. 
1575- 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed 
in  French  at  Paris  by  M.  de  la  Bigne. 

An  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
was  printed  in  Syriac  at  Antwerp  by 
Plantin. 

An  edition  of  the  Bishops’  Bible 
was  printed  at  London  by  Jugge,  a 
copy  of  which  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
W.  H.  PI.  Newman. 

An  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
was  printed  in  English  at  London  for 
Christopher  Barker,  by  Thomas  Vau- 
troullier.  Upon  the  title-page  are  the 
royal  arms,  and  the  title  is  within  an 
elaborate  wood-cut  border.  The  ver- 
sion, with  some  slight  alterations,  is 
the  Genevan,  first  printed  in  1560; 
but  Calvin’s  Epistle  and  Whitting- 
ham’s  Preface  are  from  the  Geneva 
edition  of  1557. 

An  edition  of  the  Sclavonic  Gospels 
was  printed  in  Wilna  by  Peter  Timo- 
feeff,  who  had  been  associated  with 
Fedoroff  in  the  printing  of  the  edition 
of  1573.  The  Sclavonic  nations — 
generally  supposed  to  be  descended 
from  the  ancient  Sarmatae — are  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  the  Byzantine 
historians,  under  the  various  names 


of  Slavi,  Antae,  Vandales,  Veneti  and 
Vendes.  Through  the  medium  of 
this  ancient  dialect,  can  be  traced  the 
original  connection  of  the  Sanscrit, 
Greek  and  Latin  languages.  In  it, 
also,  is  seen  the  influence  of  a hetero- 
geneous idiom — Finnish,  Turkish  or 
Tartar — which  acted  on  it  during  the 
long  centuries  of  darkness,  when  the 
nomadic  tribes  to  whom  it  was  ver- 
nacular were  in  the  steppes  of  Scy- 
thia, among  the  defiles  of  Caucasus, 
or  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea. 
The  old  Sanscrit  type  were  faithfully 
preserved  in  Sclavonic,  .even  more  so 
than  in  Latin  or  in  Greek.  Like  San- 
scrit, the  old  Sclavonic  dialect  pos- 
sesses an  unlimited  power  of  forming 
compound  words.  At  the  time  of  the 
immigration  of  the  Sclavonic  tribes 
from  Asia  into  Europe,  the  Sclavonic 
was  probably  one  language.  Subse- 
quently, however,  it  branched  off  into 
eastern  and  Western  dialects,  the 
eastern  being  spoken  by  the  Rus- 
sians, Servians,  Bulgarians,  Croats, 
Styrians  and  Carinthians;  and  the 
western  being  spoken  by  the  Slovaks, 
in  Hungary,  the  Czeks,  in  Bohemia, 
the  Wends,  in  Lusatia,  the  Poles  and 
the  Sorabrians.  Those  several  dia- 
lects are  again  subdivided  into  minor 
idioms,  which  attest  the  richness  and 
the  flexibility  of  the  Sclavonic  lan- 
guage, which  is  soft,  melodious,  ele- 
gant, and  capable  of  great  refinement 
of  expression. 

Charles  W.  Darling. 


( To  be  continued?) 
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A good  work  is  that  being  done  by  the 
Historical  Society  of  Montana,  which,  al- 
though only  twenty-five  years  of  age,  has 
worthily  filled  its  field  of  labor  and  has  prac- 
tical results  to  show  what  it  has  done.  It 
was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  approved  February  2,  1865.  To  it 
was  confided  the  trust  of  accumulating  infor- 
mation illustrative  of  the  early  history  of  the 
region  of  country  embraced  in  what  is  now 
the  Territory  of  Montana.  The  trust  seemed, 
at  first,  a barren  and  thankless  one.  There  is 
not,  probably,  in  the  United  States  a region 
of  equal  area  about  which  so  little  informa- 
tion can  be  gleaned  as  that  parallelogram 
along  their  northern  border  which  contains 
the  springs  of  the  Columbia  and  the  Mis- 
souri. In  the  discharge  of  the  trust  thus 
confided  to  the  society,  it  has  sought  to  gather 
from  the  barren  field  such  information  as 
books  would  afford,  and  to  acquire  from  the 
adventurers  and  early  pioneers  whatever  of 
interest  their  memories  had  preserved. 

In  pursuance  of  the  laudable  purpose  for 
which  it  was  instituted,  the  society  had  accu- 
mulated a respectable  library  of  books,  some 
of  which  had  been  procured  after  much 
trouble  and  were  of  great  value.  It  had 
manuscripts,  too,  pertaining  to  the  matters 
which  interested  it,  of  great  merit.  It  had  a 
collection  of  territorial  newspapers,  nearly 
complete,  which  it  highly  prized.  Indeed,  it 
is  not  believed  that  a collection  so  complete 
is  now  in  existence.  To  preserve  this  prop- 
erty securely,  had  been  an  object  of  solicitude 
to  the  officers  of  the  society.  The  library 
buildings  in  Helena  had  been  once  tried  by 
fire,  and  had  survived  a threatening  and 
dangerous  conflagration;  and  here  the  society 


had  deposited  for  safe-keeping  its  valuable 
collection,  in  rooms  secured  to  it  for  that  pur- 
pose. But,  unfortunately,  the  destruction  of 
fire  came  down,  and  only  a small  portion  of 
this  valuable  collection  was  preserved.  The 
Historical  Society  suffered  a great  and — in 
some  particulars — an  irretrievable  disaster. 
Nothing  daunted,  it  is  pursuing  its  purpose 
industriously  and  persistently.  Relying, 
largely,  on  the  devotion  of  its  own  citizens 
and  of  its  members,  it  has,  nevertheless,  re- 
ceived encouragement  and  aid  from  sister 
societies;  from  officers  of  the  Federal,  State 
and  Territorial  governments;  from  many  gen- 
tlemen interested  in  historical  inquiry,  and 
from  authors  and  publishers,  which  it  would 
not  ask  and  for  which  it  had  not  dared  to 
hope.  A continuation  of  this  aid  will  add 
much  to  the  efficiency  of  the  society.  Many 
of  the  most  influential  and  prominent  of  the 
citizens  of  Montana  are  engaged  in  this  work, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  list  of  offi- 
cers for  the  year  just  closed: 

President — Granville  Stuart,  Butte  City. 

Vice  president — Cornelius  Hedges,  Helena. 

Corresponding  Secretary — William  E.  Cul- 
len, Helena. 

Recording  Secretary — Henry  N.  Blake, 
Helena. 

Treasurer — Samuel  T.  Hauser,  Helena. 

Librarian — William  F.  Wheeler,  Helena. 


In  the  line  of  the  same  work  as  that  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  Montana  come  the  series 
of  articles  that  are  soon  to  appear  in  this  mag- 
azine, treating  Montana  historically — as 
Washington,  Colorado  and  others  of  the  new 
States  of  the  west  have  already  been  treated. 
A special  worker  is  already  in  the  Montana 
field;  and  other  articles,  following  that  of  the 
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wonderful  expedition  to  the  Yellowstone  in 
1863,  and  the  admirable  paper  on  Helena — 
which  appear  in  this  issue — will  follow 
from  time  to  time.  They  will  cover  the  re- 
sources of  Montana;  her  mines  and  miners, 
bench  and  bar,  banks  and  bankers;  the  va- 
rious professions;  farming  interests,  timber 
lands,  natural  advantages,  etc.,  and  furnish 
much  that  has  not  yet  been  written  of  a won- 
derful country  and  a romantic  history,  made 
by  brave  and  able  men.  The  Magazine  of 
Western  History  feels  that  it  has  already 
performed  a great  task  in  aiding  to  preserve 
the  record  of  these  younger  States,  before  the 
men  who  have  created  them  pass  away;  and 
what  it  has  done  in  behalf  of  other  States  it 
now  hopes  to  do  for  Montana,  as  well. 


At  the  November  meeting  of  the  Oneida 
Historical  Society  various  gifts  to  the  collec- 
tion of  the  society  were  duly  acknowledged. 
Among  them  was  a volume  describing  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  celebration  of  the 
Utica  Msennerchor,  from  that  society.  Rev. 
D.  W.  Bigelow,  of  the  committee  on  addresses, 
reported  that  arrangements  had  been  made 
for  the  completion  of  Hon.  D.  E.  Wager’s 
history  of  Colonel  Marinus  Willett  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  society.  The  following  were 
elected:  Resident  members — Theodore  H. 
Bradish,  Louis  Lombard;  corresponding 
members  — Elias  Vosseller,  Hunterdon 
county,  N.  J.;  T.  Frank  Waters,  Ipswitch, 
Mass.  Chairman  Hutchinson  appointed  the 
following  committee  to  report  upon  the  ad- 
visability of  holding  an  exhibition  of  relics: 
Rev.  D,  W.  Bigelow,  Generai  C.  W.  Darling, 
Rees  G.  Williams,  Dr.  M.  M.  Bagg,  N.  Cur- 
tis White,  Alexander  Seward,  W.  C.  Rowley. 
General  Darling  and  Henry  Hurlburt  were 
appointed  a committee  to  report  on  the  ad- 
visability of  revising  the  constitution  of  the 
society.  The  speaker  of  the  evening,  Hon. 
D.  E.  Wager,  of  Rome,  was  introduced  by 
Chairman  Hutchinson.  The  subject  of  his 
address  was  “The  Life  of  Colonel  Marinus 
Willett.” 


Interest  of  an  unusual  character  was  felt  i 
in  the  sale  of  the  relics  of  George  Washing-  j 
ton,  held  in  Philadelph  a in  December.  The  j 
most  important  and  interesting  sale  of  the  j 
first  day  was  that  of  Martha  Washington’s  1 
Bible.  This  was  secured  by  A.  J.  Bowden,  for  j| 
Mitchells,  of  New  York,  for  $760.  It  is  a 
thick  quarto,  bound  in  plain  calf,  and  was 
covered — probably  by  Martha  Washington 
herself — with  strong  unbleached  linen  cloth,  j 
apparently  of  household  manufacture.  One  j 
cover  is  broken  loose  from  the  hinges.  It  is  j 
about  one  foot  long,  nine  inches  wide  and 
six  inches  thick.  It  contains  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  taken  from  the  original  J. 
tongues  and  revised.  The  title-page  con-  j 
tains  the  autograph  of  Martha  Washington  [ 
and  the  year  “ 1789,”  written  in  her  hand. 
There  are  six  large  folded  maps,  including  a 
plan  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem  and  a view  of 
King  Solomon’s  Temple.  It  is  illustrated 
with  nearly  300  exceedingly  curious  copper- 
plate engravings  by  John  Sturt,  which  were 
first  published  in  London  in  1715.  Some  of 
the  plates  have  the  brilliancy  of  proof  im- 
pressions, and  none  are  mutilated  or  disfig- 
ured, as  is  usually  the  case  with  illustrated 
family  Bibles.  On  the  blank  leaves  (five 
pages)  is  the  family  record  of  Lawrence 
Lewis,  who  married  Washington’s  adopted 
daughter,  Miss  Nellie  Parke  Custis.  The 
first  entry  is  “Lawrence  Lewis,  born  4th 
April,  1767.”  “Nellie  Parke  Custis  Lewis* 
born  31st  March,  1779;  married  at  Mount 
Vernon,  on  Friday,  22d  February,  1799,  in 
the  presence  of  General  and  Mrs.  Martha 
Washington.”  According  to  this  interesting 
record  Major  Lawrence  Lewis  died  at  Ar- 
lington House,  November  20,  1839,  in  his  73d 
year,  and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Elanor  Parke  Custus 
Lewis,  on  July  15,  1852,  at  Audley,  Va., 
aged  73.  After  the  latter’s  death,  the  Bible 
was  presented  to  H.  L.  Daingerfield  Lewis, 
by  his  aunt,  F.  Parke  Butler,  July  31,  1852. 
The  autograph  of  Martha  Washington  ap- 
pears in  three  distinct  places  in  the  volume. 
The  book  was  printed  at  the  Clarendon 
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Press,  Oxford,  by  W.  Jackson  and  A.  Hamil- 
ton, printers  to  the  university,  and  was  sold 
by  W.  Dawson  at  the  Oxford  Bible  ware- 
house in  Paternoster  ro\y,  London,  1783. 


Among  other  valuable  things  offered  during 
the  sale,  the  following  may  be  enumerated: 
Mrs.  Washington’s  fan,  a beautiful  composi- 
tion of  ivory,  steel,  and  lace.  The  white  or 
cream-colored  lace,  fastened  to  ivory  ribs,  is 
covered  with  rows  of  larger  and  smaller  steel 
rings.  The  steel  is  yet  quite  bright,  and  the 
lace,  although  it  has  a slight  dingy  cast,  is 
still  in  a good  state  of  preservation.  A pair 
of  bronze  figures,  with  spread  eag’es,  which 
stood  on  a tall  pedestal  made  of  onyx.  It  was 
said  that  it  stood  in  the  hall  of  Washington’s 
house.  Various  portraits  of  Washington 
were  offered,  and  some  of  them  brought  high 
prices.  One  was  a small  one  in  a gilt  frame, 
and  was  painted  in  Virginia  in  1775.  A large 
portrait  of  Washington,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  painted  by  Gilbert  Stuart,  but  the 
genuineness  of  which  is  somewhat  in  doubt. 
A letter  written  by  Washington,  dated  No- 
vember 30,  1773,  at  Valley  Forge,  addressed 
to  John  J.  Wilker,  of  Philadelphia,  and  an- 
other letter,  dated  1778,  at  headquarters,  Val- 
ley Forge,  which  was  only  signed  by  Wash- 
ington, and  was  addressed  to  the  Hon.  George 
Frye;  th^  “ Grammatical  Exercise  Book,”  a 
copy  in  the  handwriting  of  Eleanor  Parke 
Custis,  Washington’s  adopted  daughter;  a 
volume  of  piano  music  once  owned  by  that 
lady,  which  included  among  other  rare  pieces, 
the  overture  to  “ The  Deserter,”  “ The  Fed- 
eral March,”  as  performed  in  the  procession 
July  4,  1788,  and  the  chorus  sung  before 
Washington  as  he  passed  under  the  triump- 
hal arch  raised  on  the  Trenton  bridge,  April 
21,  1789;  a neat  little  volume  of  music  which 
belonged  to  Eleanor  Parke  Custis.  It  con- 
tained “ The  Battle  of  Trenton,”  a sonata  for 


the  pianoforte  dedicated  to  General  Wash- 
ington. One  piece  of  music  in  this  volume 
has  an  engraved  frontispiece  upon  which  is 
a bust  portrait  of  General  Washington,  which 
is  no  doubt  one  of  the  rarest  portraits  in  ex- 
istence, it  being  entirely  unknown  to  Mr.  Ba- 
ker or  any  other  collector  of  Washington’s 
portraits. 

On  the  closing  day  of  the  sale,  two  valu- 
able letters  were  sold,  the  first  from  General 
George  Washington  to  Major-General  Henry 
Lee,  and  is  two  pages  in  length  It  is  dated 
“Headquarters,  October  20,  1780,”  and  gives 
instructions  from  Washington  to  Light  Horse 
Henry  Lee,  as  to  Benedict  Arnold’s  treatment 
if  captured.  It  is  the  most  important  of  all 
General  Washington’s  Revolutionary  letters, 
and  is  known  throughout  the  whole  world. 
It  is  quoted  by  Washington  Irving  in  his 
“ Life  of  General  Washington,”  and  was  con- 
sidered by  him  to  be  the  most  important  of 
all  the  Washington  letters  that  came  under 
his  perusal,  and  the  only  one  which  he  de- 
sired to  personally  own.  The  other  letter 
written  by  Benjamin  Franklin  to  his  intimate 
friend  James  Reed,  and  is  known  as  the 
“celebrated  letter  written  in  the  market 
house,”  at  Front  and  Market  streets,  Phila- 
delphia. It  is  his  famous  facetious  letter, 
which  has  received  more  notoriety  than  any 
other  letter  written  by  Franklin.  It  has  been 
copied  and  published  in  England  and  Ame- 
rica. A mezzotint  portrait  of  the  Hon.  John 
Hancock,  of  Boston,  president  of  the  Ame- 
rican Congress,  which  was  done  from  an 
original  picture  painted  by  Littleford,  and 
had  no  frame,  was  also  sold,  and  an  oval 
mezzotint  portrait  of  Gilbert  Mottier  La  Fay- 
ette, engraved  by  Levanchez,  beneath  which 
is  an  etching  of  Duplessie-Bertaux  of  a scene 
during  the  French  revolution. 
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AMONG  THE  BOOKS. 


“A  Dream  of  a Modest  Prophet.”  By  M. 

D.  Leggett.  Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippin- 

cott  Company,  Philadelphia. 

The  author  who  thus  modestly  describes 
what  is  one  of  the  most  thoughtful — as  it  is 
one  of  the  most  readable — books  of  the  year, 
has  foreshadowed  the  future  of  the  world  as 
it  would  be  were  his  ideas  of  Christian  edu- 
cation carried  into  effect.  And  we  may  be 
sure  they  are  good  ideas.  General  Leggett 
made  his  impress  with  a deep  and  lasting 
mark  upon  the  school  history  of  Ohio  before 
he  won  a wider  fame  as  one  of  the  bravest 
generals  of  the  late  civil  war;  and  he  has 
studied  all  the  phases  of  educational  develop- 
ment with  the  insight  of  the  trained  scholar 
and  the  outward  knowledge  of  a man  of 
practical  affairs.  The  narrative  form  em- 
ployed surrounds  the  whole  plan  with  a per- 
sonal interest  that  mere  statement  and  argu- 
ment could  not  supply.  We  are  taken  to  a 
planet  some  cycles  of  ages  older  than  our 
own — and,  therefore,  the  longer  inhabited, 
and  the  farther  along  in  that  development  of 
civilization  that  always  comes  where  there  are 
human  agencies — and  shown  to  what  ends 
the  people  of  that  planet  have  worked  out 
their  mental,  moral,  political  and  physical 
salvation.  In  other  words,  it  is  by  this  form 
that  the  author  seeks  to  show  what  man  might 
be,  if  properly  trained  and  cultured  during 
the  several  thousands  of  years  yet  to  come. 
The  work  is  carried,  so  far  as  general  plan  is 
concerned,  in  the  same  direction  as  “ Look- 
ing Backward,”  but  with  different  machinery 
and  vastly  different  foundations  and  conclu- 
sions. We  know,  personally,  that  it  was 
in  manuscript  before  the  appearance  of  Bell- 
amy’s book,  while  the  thought  has  been  ma- 
turing in  the  mind  of  General  Leggett  these 
many  years. 


The  ingenuity  of  invention  is  lost  sight  of 
in  the  interest  that  arises  in  watching  the  de- 
velopment of  results — how  cause  works  into 
effect,  and  one  forward  step  of  progress  opens 
the  way  to  another.  There  has  been  deep 
thinking  all  the  way  along;  and,  in  reading 
the  extracts  from  the  ancient  books  of  Mars, 
one  almost  feels  as  though  a translation  had 
really  been  made  from  some  gospel  of  truth 
a little  beyond  anything  known  to  the  earth. 
Nothing  is  put  forward  dogmatically,  but 
each  new  proposition  is  advanced  as  a re- 
corded fact,  and  so  disarms  the  doubt  or  op- 
posing thought  that  would  otherwise  arise. 
One  sees  many  pleasant  and — let  us  hope — 
possible  things,  from  the  high  standpoint 
here  presented.  We  cannot  enter  into  any 
synopsis  of  the  book.  One  would  no't  know 
where  to  end  that  if  once  commenced;  but  we 
can  honestly  and  heartily  commend  it  as  a 
book  worth  studying — as  a tonic,  after  so 
much  of  the  debilitating  literature  that  less 
able  men  have  put  forth  with  more  aggressive 
titles  and  purposes.  General  Leggett  has 
added  a new  chapter  to  modern  thought — a 
chapter  that  the  wise  men  of  this  generation 
will  ponder  over  and  commend,  even  though 
they  do  not  agree  with  all,  or  any,  of  his  con- 
clusions. 

“ The  Life  of  John  Ericsson.”  Vols.  I and 
II.  By  William  Conant  Church.  Pub- 
lished by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New 
York. 

The  publication  of  these  elegant  volumes  is 
timely.  The  world  has  reached  a point  where 
it  can  begin  to  understand  the  value  of  the 
services  of  John  Ericsson  to  his  adopted 
country,  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  to 
the  cause  of  scientific  advancement  the  world 
over  and  for  all  time.  The  recognition  that 
came,  when  a great  war-vessel  of  America 
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was  sent,  with  impressive  farewells,  to  con- 
vey the  body  of  the  great  inventor  from  his 
adopted  home  to  the  land  of  his  birth,  was 
but  one  mark  out  of  the  many,  and  served 
to  convey  but  the  general  respect  the  world 
holds  for  his  memory.  Another  memorial  is 
in  this  comprehensive  “Life,”  which  has 
been  so  fully  written,  so  finely  clothed  and 
sent  forth  to  tell  the  story  in  detail,  and  to 
treasure  up  for  the  future  all  the  details  of  a 
wonderfully  successful  career.  Mr.  Church 
is  not  only  admirably  qualified  for  this  task, 
but  has  had  unusual  advantages  for  the  pre- 
paration of  a complete  biography.  It  was 
the  declared  wish  of  Ericsson  that  Mr.  Church 
should  become  his  historian;  and,  in  obedi- 
ence to  that  wish,  his  executors  have  placed 
in  the  author’s  hands  all  that  was  in  their 
possession  in  the  line  of  information;  and 
life-long  friends  of  the  dead  inventor  have 
willingly  aided  in  the  work.  The  result  is 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  records  of  mecha- 
nical endeavor  and  triumph  ever  given  to  the 
world.  We  cannot  undertake  to  give  even 
a portion  of  the  things  he  accomplished.  To 
do  so  would  be  to  tell  the  story  of  the  flame- 
engine,  the  steam  fire-engine,  the  steam  loco- 
motive, the  caloric  engine,  the  screw-propel- 
ler, the  perfection  engine,  the  “Monitor,” 
the  armor-clads,  the  expansion  engine,  the 
sun-motor,  and  many  other  great  inventions, 
with  all  of  which  he  had  much  to  do.  While 
the  story  of  all  this  is  here  related,  we  see 
as  much  of  the  man  as  of  the  inventor,  for 
the  author  knew  whereof  he  wrote,  and  has 
described  Ericsson  as  he  was  known  by  those 
who  knew  him  best.  It  is  the  standard  life 
of  John  Ericsson,  and  future  biographers 
must  make  it  the  basis  of  all  their  work.  A 
large  number  of  illustrations  are  furnished. 

“The  Economics  of  Prohibition.”  By  Rev. 

James  C.  Fernald.  Published  by  Funk  & 

Wagnalls,  New  York.  ($1.50.) 

Mr.  Fernald  has  written  a book  filled  with 
valuable  information  for  all  who  desire  to 
study  the  temperance  question.  He  has 


made  a simple  and  concise  statement  of  the 
whole  question  from  the  Prohibition  stand- 
point. He  has  collected  a great  variety  of 
facts  that  are  given  at  first  hand  from  gover- 
nors, judges,  prosecuting  attorneys  and  lead- 
ing business  men,  clergymen,  insurance 
companies  and  travelers.  The  remarkable 
letters  and  messages  of  Governors  Martin 
and  Humphrey  of  Kansas,  Governor  Larra- 
bee  of  Iowa,  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine,  Senator 
Frye,  Governor  Dingley  and  a host  of  others 
from  Maine;  Mayor  Hillyer,  Henry  W.  Grady 
and  the  leading  business  men  of  Atlanta,  and 
Major  Pingree  and  others  of  Oklahoma,  are 
welded  into  a chain  of  irresistible  testimony. 
The  book  contains  more  than  fifty  pages  of 
extremely  valuable  statistical  tables  in  a form 
convenient  for  instant  reference.  Just  what 
Prohibition  is  doing — and  what  it  is  not  doing 
— in  Maine,  Kansas,  Iowa  and  the  new  States 
can  be  found  here  clearly  stated,  so  that  ev- 
ery reader  can  form  his  own  conclusions. 

The  effect  of  the  liquor  traffic  and  the  worth 
of  Prohibilion  to  the  laboring  men,  the  far- 
mers, the  home  and  the  church  are  well  shown 
in  subsequent  chapters.  The  book  is  finely 
printed  and  well  bound  in  cloth.  The  excel- 
lent index  will  be  appreciated,  by  which  any 
fact  or  illustration  may  be  found  in  an  instant. 
It  is  just  the  book  for  ministers  and  lecturers, 
who  have  temperance  sermons  or  addresses 
to  give;  for  W.  C.  T.  U.  Circles,  Good  Temp- 
lar and  other  lodges;  for  teachers  of  Bands 
of  Hope,  and  for  all  who  would  be  active  and 
useful  in  the  temperance  work  of  our  day. 

It  is  an  argument  for  Prohibition  by  one 
who  believes  in  it,  with  no  hard  words  and 
no  unkindness  for  any  who  do  not.  The 
spirit  of  the  whole  is  shown  in  the  conclud- 
ing words  of  the  preface: 

“The  book  is  sent  out  with  the  earnest 
hope  that  it  may  be  found  useful  in  building 
up  a single  department  of  the  economics  of 
the  future,  which  shall  seek,  through  the  laws 
of  earthly  relationships,  to  bring  all  humanity 
nearer  in  happiness  and  virtue  to  the  one 
God,  maker  of  heaven  and  earth.  May  it 
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also  help  to  the  speedy  removal  of  the  chief, 
fronting  evil  of  our  civilization,  before  the 
hearts  that  are  aching  shall  break,  and  the 
feet  that  are  tempted  shall  fall;  till  the  saloon’s 
dread  shadow  shall  nevermore  darken  the 
love-light  of  home,  nor  dim  the  brightness  of 
childhood’s  morning!” 

“ The  Marvelous  Country,  or  Three  Years 
in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  Containing 
an  authentic  history  of  the  wonderful  coun- 
try and  its  Ancient  Civilization,  with  a full 
description  of  its  immense  mineral  wealth, 
its  remarkable  urban  Antiquities  and  mag- 
nificent mountain  scenery,  together  with  a 
full  and  Complete  History  of  the  Apache 
tribe  of  Indians;  the  whole  interspersed 
with  strange  events  and  startling  adven- 
tures.” By  Samuel  Woodworth  Cozzens. 
Published  by  Lee  & Shepard,  Boston. 

As  the  tittle  suggests,  Mr.  Cozzens  wit- 
nessed some  wonderful  things  and  passed 
through  some  strange  experiences  while  a 
visitor  to  the  new  lands  of  the  far  southwest. 
History,  geography,  Indian  warfare,  Indian 
traits,  personal  adventure,  hunting,  and  ro- 
mantic episodes  are  woven  together  with 
considerable  skill,  and  in  all  there  is  a vein 
of  humor  that  brightens  the  narration  and 
keeps  the  reader  in  good  humor.  An  endless 
series  of  illustrations  throw  light  upon  the 
narrative. 

“ A Short  History  of  Anglo-Saxon  Free- 
dom : The  Polity  of  the  English-speaking 

Race,  outlined  in  its  inception,  develop- 
ment, diffusion,  and  present  condition.” 
By  James  K.  Hosmer,  Professor  in  Wash- 
ington University,  author  of  “A  Life  of 
Samuel  Adams,”  “A  Life  of  Young  Sir 
Henry  Vane,”  etc.  Published  by  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York.  ($2). 

An  ambitious  purpose  has  been  quite  suc- 
cessfully achieved  in  this  volume,  which 
must  be  of  value  to  all  who  speak  the  Eng- 


lish tongue.  The  effort  aimed  at  by  the  au- 
thor was  to  compass  within  the  space  of  one 
volume  a sketch  of  constitutional  history  for 
a period  of  nearly  two  thousand  years — from 
the  time  of  the  Teutons  of  Caesar  and  Tacitus 
to  the  British  Empire  and  the  United  States 
of  1890.  It  is  not,  he  declares,  the  polity  of 
any  single  people  that  is  outlined,  but  that  of 
the  English-speaking  race,  “that  body  to- 
day perhaps  one  hundred  aud  twenty  mil- 
lions‘strong,  scattered  in  several  nationalities 
actual  or  incipient,  which  upon  all  the  conti- 
nents and  all  the  great  islands  of  the  world, 
stands  now  so  in  the  foreground  of  attention. 
It  is  a polity  one  and  the  same  in  essence  in 
England,  in  the  United  States,  in  Australia, 
in  Canada  ; one  and  the  same  in  its  essence, 
moreover,  as  viewed  in  the  institutions  of 
to-day,  and  in  those  of  the  North  Germans 
of  the  time  of  Christ.” 

Surely,  this  is  a wide  and  diversified  field, 
and  one,  too,  in  which  the  restless,  onward 
movement  of  events  is  never  ended — a fact 
illustrated  by  the  declaration  of  the  author, 
that  while  the  book  was  in  preparation,  Eng- 
land has  restored  to  the  Shires  their  ancient 
local  self-government ; since  it  was  ready  for 
the  printer,  six  commonwealths  have  been 
added  to  the  American  Union;  while  it 
awaited  publication,  an  Anglo-Saxon  protec- 
torate was  extending  itself  more  and  more 
widely  over  Africa.  But,  in  the  face  of  the 
difficulties  that  could  but  attend  so  great  a 
task,  and  after  an  industrious  research  and 
the  study  of  years,  Professor  Hosmer  has  suc- 
ceeded in  the  completion  of  a study  sure  to  at- 
tract attention  and  evoke  thought.  Others  have 
explored  the  same  fields,  and  hardly  any  one 
can  write  of  English  or  American  history 
without  entering  them,  but  few  have  pro- 
duced so  lucid  and  comprehensive  a history 
of  that  moving  force  that  has  made  the  An- 
glo-Saxon influence  what  it  is,  and  has  had 
so  deep  an  impress  upon  the  destiny  of  the 
world. 
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THE  GRASSHOPPER  RAID. 


It  was  in  the  fall  of  1874  when  this 
insect,  commonly  called  the  Rocky 
Mountain  locust,  made  a devastating 
visit  to  Kansas  and  Western  Missouri. 

Cyclones  had  been  of  frequent  oc- 
currence, and  almost  everyone  was 
struck  dumb  with  terror  when  the 
ominous  green  cloud,  fringed  with 
grey,  loomed  up  in  the  sky,  knowing 
full  well  that  whenever  it  touched 
the  earth,  houses,  barns,  cattle,  and 
other  living  things,  were  snatched  up 
in  the  mad  whirl,  and  dashed,  no  tell- 
ing where — some,  never  to  be  heard 
from  again. 

For  two  long  summers,  the  brassy 
skies  refused  to  give  any  rain.  Vege- 
tation withered  under  the  scorching 
rays  of  constant  sunlight. 

When  the  moon  climbed  up  from 
the  eastern  horizon,  as  an  artist  would 
say,  it  looked  like  flake  white  mixed 
with  chrome  red. 

During  the  last  Autumn  of  this 


locust,  being  forced  eastward  to  ob- 


tain sustenance,  came  in  countless 
swarms.  You  could  look  up  between 
earth  and  sky,  any  of  those  tranquil 
autumn  evenings,  and  see  the  air  filled 
with  insects  like  snow  flakes  during 
the  progress  of  a heavy  snowstorm. 

The  luckless  farmer  said,  “ There’s 
not  much  for  ’em  to  destroy  now, 
and  our  cold  winter  will  put  an  end 
to  them  before  plantin’  time  in  the 
Spring.”  Little  did  he  dream  they 
were  depositing  their  eggs  under  the 
surface  soil  of  every  sunny  slope  for 
hundreds  of  miles. 

The  following  Spring  came  and 
with  it  plenty  of  rain.  Everybody 
was  in  high  spirits.  Gardens  were 
made  with  great  care.  Corn  was 
planted  and  came  up  as  by  magic. 
Great  lettuce-heads  grew  crisp  and 
tender.  Onions  grew  rank  and  odor- 
ous in  consequence  of  the  moist  at- 
mosphere and  the  benefit  the  long 
drouth  had  imparted  to  the  soil.  The 
farmer  arose  from  his  bed  betimes  in 
the  exuberance  of  his  spirits  over  the 
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prospect,  almost  imagining  that  some 
fairy  had  been  at  work  while  he 
slept. 

But,  alas  for  human  expectations! 
The  sun-warmed  slopes  began  to  show 
signs  of  incubating  insects.  Old  men 
put  on  their  spectacles  and  got  down 
on  their  knees  in  order  to  bring  their 
eyes  close  enough  to  the  ground  to 
make  assurance  sure.  “ It  is  the 
dreaded  grasshopper,”  is  the  univer- 
sal verdict,  “ and  they  are  hatching 
by  millions  from  the  eggs  deposited 
by  the  swarm  last  fall.”  Wee,  black 
things  they  were,  scarcely  so  large  as 
a full-growTn  flea,  but  so  numerous  as 
literally  to  cover  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  so  restless  as  to  give  the 
ground  the  appearance  of  being  in 
motion. 

Myriads  upon  myriads  would  not 
express  the  number.  As  yet,  their 
wflngs  were  undeveloped  and  their 
mode  of  locomotion  was  that  of  hop- 
ping. They  caught  the  phenomenal 
growth  which  marked  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  and  their  appetite  increased 
proportionally. 

Corn  fields  “ clad  in  living  green  ” 
to-day,  were  shorn  of  their  verdure 
in  a night,  and  were  barren  wastes  by 
morning.  When  they  attacked  an 
onion  bed,  that  tender  edible  emitted 
such  a perfume  as  only  a lover  of 
that  vegetable  could  appreciate.  The 
movement  of  their  jaws  was  distinctly 
audible,  as  every  species  of  vegetation 
disappeared  therein,  except  tomato 
vines.  77?^’ grew  and  held  undisputed 
possession  of  the  soil,  though  every 


weed  was  removed  from  around  them. 
The  forest  was  stripped  of  its  foliage 
and  we  were  greeted  with  a winter 
landscape  in  the  month  of  June 
Though  copious  rains  continued  to  j 
wet  the  ground,  and  the  sun  poured 
down  his  fructifying  rays,  yet  no  I 
green  herb  or  leaflet  was  permitted  to 
rear  its  solitary  head  to  relieve  the  < 
dreary  aspect. 

The  farmer  returning  from  his 
desolated  fields,  threw  himself  down  ; 
in  utter  despair  and  wept  like  a help- 
less child.  He  had  already  eked  out  j 
a subsistence  through  two  seasons 
of  severe  drouth  ; he  had  divided  his 
meager  store  of  corn  among  his 
horses  until  the  allowance  of  each 
was  hardly  sufficient  to  sustain  life, 
and  they  were  so  weak  they  could 
scarcely  draw  a load  of  wood  to  cook  ; 
the  scant  supply  of  food  for  the  1 
family. 

His  cattle  were  slabsided,  walking  j 
skeletons,  having  lived  upon  nothing  , 
but  straw  through  the  winter.  The  ! 
supply  of  milk  had  become  so  reduced 
it  was  hardly  sufficient  to  keep  the  ! 
calves  alive  until  they  were  old  enough  j 
to  be  fed  bran-slop,  and  now  to  be  ; 
disappointed  in  the  anticipated  sup-  j 
ply  of  grass  on  which  he  had  based 
his  hopes  of  salvation  from  starvation 
was  more  than  he  could  stand.  His  ; 
spirit  was  broken.  He  could  only  ; 
weep.  ♦ 

True  to  the  generosity  for  which 
the  American  people  are  justly  cele-  j 
brated,  those  living  east  of  the  plague- 
stricken  district  came  nobly  to  the 
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rescue,  sending  food  for  man  and 
beast  with  liberal  hand  from  their 
well-filled  barns  and  plethoric  larders. 

The  govenor  appointed  a day  of 
fasting  and  prayer  for  the  people 
and  recommended  that  the  churches 
should  publicly  offer  a simultaneous 
petition  to  Almighty  God  to  remove 
the  existing  curse.  When  the  day 
arrived  men,  women  and  children 
were  seen  wending  their  way  to  the 
house  of  God,  perfect  helplessness 
depicted  in  the  countenances  of  all.  A 
more  devout  and  humble  congrega- 
tion never  knelt  before  the  throne  of 
Grace.  “ Man’s  extremity  is  God’s 
opportunity.”  That  very  night  such 
a rain,  as  perhaps  never  fell  from  the 
clouds,  poured  down,  deluging  the 
earth  and  converting  gullies  and  rivu- 
lets into  streams  that  could  not  be 
forded  by  man  or  horse  for  the  time. 
Roofs  of  houses,  under  which  the  in- 
mates had  for  years  before  lived  with 
dry  surroundings  now  gave  way,  com- 
pelling the  occupants  to  flee  to  the 


dwellings  of  more  fortunate  neigh- 
bors to  escape  the  drenching  which 
the  old  shingles  now  admitted. 

The  next  morning  dead  hoppers 
could  be  scooped  up  by  car  loads  all 
over  the  country. 

In  a few  days  thereafter  those 
which  had  escaped  death  from  the 
flood,  had  acquired  sufficient  wing- 
development  for  aerial  navigation  and 
at  once  took  a hasty  departure  for  a 
more  congenial  clime  among  the 
Rockies.  The  dark  rich  soil  of  the 
fields  lay  denuded  under  the  blister- 
ing rays  of  a hot  June  sun. 

Though  late  in  the  season,  seeds 
were  gratuitously  furnished  and  far- 
mers proceeded  to  replant  their  crops. 
But  even  men  who  owned  hundreds 
of  acres  were  compelled  to  accept 
charity  until  the  new  returns  of  their 
labor  came  in.  We  know  from  that 
time  the  meaning  of  the  eighth  Plague 
of  Egypt. 

Mrs.  M.  V.  Washington. 
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THE  CASCADE  TUNNEL, 

AND  THE  MAN  THAT  MADE  IT. 


Genius  and  skill  are  the  great  men- 
tal powers  of  man  which  promote  civ- 
ilization and  develop  nations  to  a 
higher  plane.  Men  endowed  with 
these  gifts  have  existed  from  creation 
to  the  present  day;  but  their  achieve- 
ments were  slow.  Not  until  the  later 
centuries  have  they  produced  revolu- 
tions or  great  results,  even  in  the 
growth  and  material  affairs  of  nations. 
Within  the  nineteenth  century  steam 
has  been  utilized  and  applied  to  trans- 
portation by  land  and  water;  and 
electricity  has  been  harnessed  and 
applied  to  rapid  communication,  by 
the  telegraph  and  the  telephone,  be- 
tween localities  and  nations,  and  to 
rapid  transit  in  cities,  by  the  same 
subtle  power.  Distances  have  been 
shortened  by  great  subterraneous 
avenues  through  mountains  and  un- 
der water  in  railway  transportation — 
all  for  the  use  of  man  in  the  aggran- 
dizement of  our  higher  civilization. 
Probably  no  two  classes  have  accom- 
plished more  in  this  direction  than 
the  civil  engineer  and  the  electrician. 
Of  the  latter,  Edison  is  the  hero; 
while  of  the  former  there  are  many 
heroes,  because  the  field  is  greater 
therefor.  To  the  science  of  engineer- 
ing and  the  skill  of  engineers,  nations 


and  communities  are  indebted  for 
their  great  monuments  of  commemo- 
ration of  fame,  of  valor,  of  heroism, 
of  events,  and  of  works  of  internal 
improvements,  including  canals,  rail- 
roads, aqueducts,  reservoirs  and  other 
similar  works  in  the  interest  of  so- 
ciety, commerce  and  general  progress 
in  civilization. 

The  time  was  when  the  announce- 
ment of  a purpose  to  accomplish  any 
of  the  great  works  of  engineering 
skill  that  now  exist  in  this  and  other 
nations  would  have  been  ridiculed  as 
impossible — as  the  whim  of  insane 
imagination.  But  human  progress 
and  practical  experience  has  changed 
all  this  to  real  verities.  Within  the 
present  century  the  greatest  worksIM 
engineering  and  construction  have 
occurred;  in  fact,  nearly  all  of  them, 
except  those  of  ancient  monuments, 
temples  and  pyramids  and  mining — 
the  latter  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century. 

Among  the  greatest  feats  of  engi- 
neering skill  and  of  construction  in 
the  present  age,  in  overcoming  the 
obstacles  of  nature,  are  those  of  mak- 
ing tunnels  through  mountains  of 
solid  rock,  under  bodies  of  water,  and 
through  the  soft  earth,  for  mining 
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and  transit  purposes.  The  ancients 
caught  the  idea  of  tunnelling  from 
the  works  of  nature,  whose  forces  ac- 
complished wonderful  feats  before 
those  of  man — accounts  of  which  are 
numerous.  The  deep-washed  rocky 
canyons  and  caves  in  this  and  other 
countries  show  the  power  of  running 
water.  In  Asia,  a hill  is  pierced  by 
a river  forming  a natural  tunnel, 
through  which  it  flows.  The  Mam- 
moth Cave  of  this  country,  as  well  as 
those  of  other  countries,  are  eviden- 
ces of  nature’s  tunnelling;  as  also  are 
those  various  instances  of  caves  and 
tunnels  in  the  rocky  coasts  of  the 
oceans,  produced  by  the  action  of 
their  waves  and  tides. 

With  these  evidences  of  nature’s 
work  in  tunnelling  human  effort  was 
inspired,  and  applied  thereto  several 
centuries  ago  for  the  various  require- 
ments of  mankind.  We  are  told  that 
the  tombs  of  kings  and  other  re- 
nowned personages  of  Thebes  were 
tunnelled  into  hillsides,  for  hundreds 
of  feet;  and  that  the  rock  from  which 
the  Pyramids  were  constructed  was 
quarried  by  the  Egyptians  by  driving 
a tunnel  into  the  mountain  a long 
distance,  from  which  cross  and  para- 
llel galleries  were  cut,  and  large 
spaces,  several  hundred  feet  wide, 
were  cleared,  where  the  rock  was  cut 
for  use  by  tube-drills,  saws,  etc.  At 
an  ancient  period  the  River  Euphra- 
tes was  tunnelled  and  arched  with 
masonry;  and  also  wherever  the  Ro- 
man army,  in  its  peregrinations,  re- 
quired subterraneous  passages  for 


roads,  water  supply,  drains,  etc.,  tun- 
nels were  made.  In  these  early 
periods  the  means  for  tunnelling  were 
rude,  though  the  engineering  may 
have  been  skillful,  as  was  the  case  in 
the  construction  of  a tunnel  for  the 
drainage  of  Lake  Fucino,  which  ex- 
tended three  and  a half  miles  and  re- 
quired forty  shafts  four  hundred  feet 
in  depth,  through  which  the  rock  and 
dirt  was  hoisted  in  copper  buckets  by 
windlasses.  We  are  told  that  it  took 
thirty  thousand  laborers  eleven  years 
to  complete  this  work,  which  was  then 
the  longest  tunnel  in  the  world. 

Among  the  most  noted  subaqueous 
tunnels  of  the  world  were  those  under 
the  Thames,  the  Severn,  the  Mersey, 
in  Europe.  That  under  the  Thames 
was  undertaken  in  1825,  by  Mr.  Bru- 
nei, and  completed  in  1843 — eighteen 
years.  At  some  difficult  points  the 
cost  of  this  work  was  ^1,300  per  lin- 
eal yard.  It  is  for  railroad  use.  The 
tunnel  under  the  Severn  river  is  four 
and  one-third  miles  in  length,  and  was 
commenced  in  1873,  and  completed 
in  1886 — thirteen  years — by  T.  A. 
Walker,  as  contractor.  The  character 
of  the  ground  and  the  flooding  of 
water  were  such  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  immense  pumping  power — 
66,000,000  gallons  per  twenty-four 
hours — 6,000  cubic  yards  was  the 
most  excavated  in  anyone  week;  and 
this  after  an  upper  heading  had  been 
run  entirely  across  the  river,  to  test 
the  ground.  This  tunnel  is  large  en- 
ough fora  double-track  railway.  The 
tunnel  under  the  Mersey  river  is  one 
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mile  long.  It  was  commenced  in  1880, 
by  the  Messrs.  Waddell,  and  com- 
pleted in  1886.  A movement  was 
made  in  1881,  by  Sir  Edward  Watkin 
and  others,  to  extend  a tunnel  under 
the  English  Channel,  a distance  of 
thirty  miles,  to  connect  England  and 
France  by  railway.  Shafts  have  been 
sunk  and  experimental  work  has  been 
extended  under  the  channel.  A simi- 
lar move  was  also  made  in  1880,  to 
tunnel  the  Hudson  river,  between 
New  York  and  Brooklyn,  a distance 
of  one  mile.  About  one-eighth  of  the 
distance  was  completed,  when  lack  of 
money  caused  it  to  stop. 

The  foregoing  are  the  greatest  sub- 
aqueous tunnelling  projects  of  the 
world,  which  are  of  modern  date. 
Mine-tunnelling,  by  means  of  shafts, 
was  engaged  in  by  the  ancients  as 
early  as  the  sixteenth  century,  by 
means  of  picks,  hammers  and  chisels, 
and  ventilation  produced  by  swinging- 
blankets  in  the  headings.  Not  much 
improvement  was  made  in  tunnelling 
by  the  Romans  or  other  nations,  until 
the  invention  of  gunpower. 

With  the  advent  of  railroads,  moun- 
tain and  other  kinds  of  tunnelling  be- 
came more  frequent.  Within  the  past 
thirty-five  years  stupendous  feats  of 
mountain  - tunnelling,  for  railroad 
uses,  have  been  accomplished, 
through  the  skill  of  engineering 
and  the  courage  and  ability  of  con- 
tractors. The  longest  mountain-tun- 
nels in  the  world  are  the  Mt.  Cenis, 
St.  Gothard,  Arlberg  (through  the 
Alps,  in  Switzerland);  the  Hoosac, 


through  the  Hoosac  mountain,  in 
Massachusetts ; and  the  Cascade, 
through  the  Cascade  mountains, 
Washington,  United  States.  The 
Mt.  Cenis  tunnel,  seven  and  a half 
miles  long,  was  commenced  in  1857, 
worked  by  hand  force  from  both  ends 
until  1861,  when  machine-drilling  was 
applied,  and  was  completed  in  1871 — 
fourteen  years.  The  average  progress 
of  work  was  2.57  lineal  yards  per  day, 
the  average  cost  of  which  was  ^228, 
or  $1,140  per  lineal  yard.  It  is  well 
to  note  that  the  cost  of  labor  em- 
ployed upon  this  work  was  only  about 
one  shilling,  or  twenty-five  cents,  per 
day,  while  in  the  United  States  simi- 
lar labor  costs  from  $3.50  to  $4  per 
day.  The  next,  St.  Gothard  tunnel, 
nine  and  a half  miles  long,  was  com- 
menced in  1872  and  completed  in 
1881 — nine  years.  Machine  drills  were 
used  from  the  first  by  compressed  air 
power — six  to  eight  Ferroux  drills, 
attached  to  a carriage,  making  180 
blows  per  minute.  The  average  of 
work  was  6.01  lineal  yards  per  day, 
which  cost  ^148,  or  $740,  per  lineal 
yard.  The  process  of  excavation  was 
to  run  upper  headings,  eight  feet 
square,  in  advance,  then  with  two 
faces  and  forces  working  from  centre 
to  each  side,  one  below  the  other, 
with  dump-car  tracks  on  each  half 
section,  thus  doubling  the  progress. 
The  Arlberg,  the  third  of  the  Alps 
tunnels,  six  and  a half  miles  long, 
was  begun  in  1880,  and  completed  in 
1883 — over  three  years.  The  average 
progress  of  the  work  was  9.07  lineal 
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yards  per  day,  which  cost  ;£io8,  or 
$540  per  lineal  yard.  This  tunnel 
was  worked  from  both  ends,  and  the 
order  thereof  differed  from  the  others 
in  this — that  the  main  heading  was 
excavated  from  the  bottom  instead  of 
from  the  top.  Ferroux  percussion 
drills  and  Brandt’s  rotary  hydraulic 
drills  were  used.  After  each  blast  a 
spray  of  water  was  thrown,  which 
aided  ventilation,  besides  the  8,000 
cubic  feet  of  air  blown  in  by  venti- 
lators per  minute.  Besides,  in  this 
steam  dump-cars  were  used,  instead 
of  mule  cars,  as  in  the  Mt.  Cenis  and 
St.  Gothard,  which  greatly  expedited 
progress.  Again,  there  were  two 
smaller  headings,  besides  the  main 
one  below,  which  were  driven,  right 
and  left,  from  a shaft  extended  up- 
wards, about  every  hundred  feet,  in 
the  centre  of  the  tunnel,  in  which  two 
forces  worked,  also  expediting  the 
work.  The  Hoosac  tunnel,  which  ex- 
tends through  the  solid  slate  rock  of 
Hoosac  mountain  four  and  three- 
fourths  miles  in  extent,  was  com- 
menced in  1855,  and  completed  in 
1874 — ‘Over  nineteen  years.  It  cost 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  about 
$16,000,000.  When  the  Hoosac  tun- 
nel was  completed  it  was,  excepting 
the  Mt.  Cenis,  the  longest  one  in  the 
world,  and  regarded  a wonderful 
achievement  in  modern  engineering. 
But  since  its  completion,  the  St. 
Gothard  and  Arlberg  of  the  Alps 
both  excel  it  in  length,  as  elsewhere 
noted.  However,  the  largest  artifi- 
cial tunnel  in  the  world — other  than 


through  mountains,  for  railroad  use 
— is  the  present  Croton  tunnel,  ex- 
tending from  the  Croton  dam  to  the 
reservoir  in  New  York  city,  a dis- 
tance of  thirty-three  and  a quarter 
miles.  It  is  thirteen  and  a half  feet 
in  width  and  height,  and  supplies  the 
water  for  about  a million  and  a half 
of  people. 

Now  comes  the  grandest  achieve- 
ment of  them  all — 

THE  CASCADE  TUNNEL. 

The  Cascade  range  of  mountains, 
through  which  this  subterranean  ave- 
nue passes,  extends  from  British 
Columbia  through  Washington,  Ore- 
gon and  California — through  the  lat- 
ter State  as  the  Sierra  Nevada  range. 
The  entire  range  parallels  the  West 
Pacific  coast,  at  about  an  average 
distance  of  seventy-five  miles  back 
therefrom,  and  is  next  to  the  Rocky 
Mountain  range  in  extent  and  alti- 
tude. 

From  the  time  it  was  determined 
to  make  Puget  Sound  the  western 
terminus  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad,  the  possibility  of  finding  a 
feasible  route  through  the  Cascade 
range  therefor  was  under  considera- 
tion by  that  company,  and  several  of 
the  supposed  passes  were  from  time 
to  time  examined  by  engineers  be- 
tween the  years  1873  and  1884,  of 
which  the  Natches,  Stampede  and 
Snoqualmie  were  prominent.  During 
this  period  there  was  considerable 
effort  on  the  part  of  Seattle  to  secure 
the  selection  of  the  Snoqualmie  route, 
which  would  lead  to  that  place;  and 
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by  Yakima  and  Tacoma,  to  secure 
the  adoption  of  the  Natches  route, 
leading  to  the  latter  point.  But  the 
matter  being  left  largely  with  the 
principal  assistant  engineer  in  the 
field,  V.  G.  Bogue,  he — aside  from 
local  preferences,  but  from  the  prac- 
tical standpoint  of  an  engineer — se- 
lected and  recommended  the  Stam- 
pede route,  lying  between  the  other 
two  routes,  and  for  the  further  reason 
that  the  road  would  thus  traverse  the 
entire  Yakima  Valley,  including  that 
fine  portion  in  Kittilas  county,  which 
selection  and  recommendation  was 
adopted  by  the  company  in  the  fall  of 
1884.  This  route  involved  a tunnel 
through  the  backbone  of  the  range — 
as  also  did  the  other  routes,  but  of 
longer  distance.  During  the  follow- 
ing year  the  Cascade  division  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  having  been  com- 
pleted to  Yakima,  its  construction 
was  continued  up  the  Yakima  River 
toward  Ellensburg,  and  the  survey 
having  been  made  and  the  road  defi- 
nitely located,  it  was  found  that  the 
grade  was  too  great  to  get  over  the 
mountains  without  a tunnel  about 
two  miles  long.  The  altitude  of  the 
mountain  which  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  tunnel  is  3,970  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  its  highest  point 
above  the  top  of  the  tunnel  is  over 
1,400  feet,  the  average  depth  being 
about  1,200  feet.  The  elevation  of 
the  east  portal  of  the  tunnel  above 
the  sea  is  2,827  feet,  and  that  of  the 
west  portal  2,800  feet. 

On  the  2 1 st  of  January,  1886,  twelve 


bids,  previously  called  for,  were  op- 
ened in  New  York  city,  for  boring  a 
railroad  tunnel  about  two  miles  long 
through  the  Cascade  mountain  range. 
Of  these,  that  of  Nelson  Bennett  was 
the  lowest.  The  engineering  depart- 
ment of  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company  had  made  a thorough 
survey  of  the  point  to  be  tunnelled, 
as  well  as  the  topography  of  the 
country  leading  thereto,  investigated 
the  various  improved  machinery  for 
rock-drilling,  etc.,  and  concluded  the 
work  could  be  done  within  twenty- 
eight  months.  Other  bidders  of  prac- 
tical experience  in  such  work  fixed 
their  figures  double  those  of  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, because  of  the  limit  of  the  time 
in  which  the  work  must  be  completed. 
or  forfeit  the  $100,000  required  to  be 
pledged  for  the  fulfillment  of  the 
contract,  and  ten  per  cent,  of  the  en- 
tire contract  price  besides  ; and  be- 
cause of  the  great  difficulties  con- 
fronting them  in  getting  the 
machinery,  etc.,  on  the  ground,, 
which  daunted  their  courage.  So 
short  was  the  time  and  grave  the  dif- 
ficulties that  Mr.  Bennett  submitted 
two  bids — one  within  the  twenty- 
eight  months  required,  and  another 
at  $100,000  less  and  the  assurance 
that  the  work  should  be  prosecuted 
with  unabated  vigor,  if  the  company 
would  release  him  from  the  limit  of 
time.  But  this  bid  it  declined  to 
consider,  but  did  accept  his  limited 
bid;  and  a contract  was  on  that  day 
then  concluded  and  signed, , between 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
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pany  and  Nelson  Bennett,  to  make 
this  great  tunnel  within  the  twenty- 
eight  months  required  from  the  date 
thereof.  Mr.  Bennett  had  been  a rail- 
road contractor  since  1881,  and  from 
that  year  had  constructed  over  250 
miles  of  the  Northern  Pacific  through 
Montana,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Washington  Dunn  & Co.,  and  about 
150  miles  of  the  same  line  from  the 
Columbia  river  toward  the  Cascade 
range,  in  Washington,  on  which  he 
was  engaged  when  the  tunnel  con- 
tract was  awarded  him.  One  of  the 
controlling  reasons  why  Mr.  Bennett’s 
bid  was  so  much  lower  than  some  of 
the  others  was,  that  he  had  confidence 
in  the  conclusion  of  the  engineers 
that  the  work  could  be  done  within 
the  prescribed  time,  because  he  knew 
them  and  had  done  contract  work 
under  them,  while  the  others  had  not 
and  lacked  faith  in  their  close  esti- 
mates. Another  reason  was,  because 
of  his  practical  knowledge  of  what 
could  be  done  under  forced  circum- 
stances, by  a judicious  selection  of 
men  and  proper  appliances  with  which 
to  work,  all  supported  by  a never- 
failing  nerve  and  ceaseless  persever- 
ance. 

On  the  day  the  tunnel  contract  was 
executed,  Mr.  Bennett  telegraphed  his 
general  manager,  Capt.  Sidney  J. 
Bennett,  at  Yakima,  to  at  once  gather 
a force  to  clear  the  way  to  get  the 
machinery  on  the  ground  for  opera- 
tions, whifch  Mr.  Bennett  purchased 
and  shipped  while  in  New  York,  con- 
sisting of  five  engines,  two  water 


wheels,  five  air  compressors,  eight 
70-horse  power  boilers,  four  large  ex- 
haust fans,  two  complete  electric 
arc-light  plants,  two  miles  of  six-inch 
wrought  iron  pipe,  two  miles  of  water- 
pipe,  two  fully-equipped  machine 
shop  outfits,  tools,  etc.,  thirty-six  air- 
drilling machines,  several  tons  of 
steel  drills,  two  locomotive  engines, 
upon  which  were  the  names  “ Sadie  ,y 
and  “ Ceta,”  in  honor  of  his  two  little 
daughters;  sixty  dump-cars,  two  saw- 
mill outfits,  one  for  each  end;  tele- 
phones for  each  end  of  tunnel  and 
each  working  point  therein,  and  many 
other  necessary  things  to  prosecute 
the  great  undertaking.  This  ma- 
chinery and  equipments  were  shipped 
by  rail  to  Yakima,  Washington,  then 
the  end  of  the  track  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  westward.  From  this  point  it 
was  transported  on  wagons  and  sleds 
a distance  of  eighty-two  miles  to  the 
east  portal,  and  eighty-seven  miles  to 
the  west  end  of  the  tunnel,  as  soon  as 
it  arrived,  the  first  wagon-loads  start- 
ing February  1st,  and  the  first  com- 
presser  boiler  February  22nd,  1886. 
It  took  from  this  time  until  June  19th 
before  the  machinery  and  implements 
reached  the  east  portal  and  were 
placed  in  operation;  and  it  took  until 
July  15th  before  the  machinery 
reached  the  west  portal — seven  miles 
further  — and  placed  ready  for 
operations.  Meantime,  however,  a 
force  of  men  reached  the  east  portal 
Februarv  1st  to  clear  the  approach, 
and  on  the  13th  hand-drilling  com- 
menced and  extended  41 1 feet  up  to 
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the  time  machine-drilling  commenced, 
June  19th.  About  March  1st  a force 
of  men  also  reached  the  west  end  to 
clear  the  approach,  and  on  the  15th 
of  March  hand-drilling  commenced 
and  extended  4 88J4  feet  up  to  the 
time  machine-drilling  began  therein, 
September  1st,  1886.  * 

The  most  heroic  part  of  this  great 
undertaking  was  the  preperation 
therefor.  The  clearing  the  way  and 
getting  the  machinery  on  the  ground 
was  a herculian  task;  and  nothing  is 
hazarded  in  the  assertion,  that  not  one 
man  in  d thousand  would  have  had 
the  courage  to  continue  to  the  end  of 
the  undertaking,  the  difficulties  were 
so  great.  As  before  noted,  the  ma- 
chinery and  material  had  to  be  trans- 
ported by  wagons  and  sleds  eighty- 
two  and  eighty-seven  miles  between 
the  first  of  February  and  August, 
from  an  altitude  of  about  500  feet  to 
that  of  2,800  feet,  through  deep  mud 
and  snow,  and  much  of  the  distance, 
through  thick  and  heavy  coniferous 
forests  and  over  steep  mountains. 
For  the  entire  distance  until  the 
mountain  range  was  reached,  the 
course  was  over  hills,  through  valleys, 
across  streams,  and  much  of  the  way 
along  an  untraveled  route.  For  the 
last  fifteen  miles  of  this  distance  be- 
fore ascending  the  Cascade  range,  the 
mud  was  so  deep  the  result  of  a “Chi- 
nook ” or  thaw,  that  it  was  impossible 
for  the  double  teams  to  haul  the 
wagons,  they  sinking  in  the  mire  to 
the  hubs.  To  overcome  this  difficulty, 
planks  had  to  be  secured  and  brought 


from  mills  in  the  rear,  and  laid  down 
lengthwise  in  front  of  the  wheels  of 
each  wagon  of  the  train,  and  as  fast 
as  they  were  used  hauled  to  the  front 
and  distributed  along  the  way  to  be 
again  used  in  the  same  manner  by  all 
the  heavily  loaded  wagons  of  the 
train.  The  mode  of  hauling  the  wag- 
ons over  these  lengthwise  planks,  was 
by  block  and  tackle,  with  the  rope 
tied  to  the  end  of  the  wagon  tongue 
and  a team  attached  to  the  other  end, 
while  the  men  guided  the  wagons  on 
the  planks  by  the  tongue.  The  fifteen 
miles  were  made  in  this  way  at  the 
rate  of  about  one  mile  a day.  When 
the  range  of  high  mountains  and 
deep  gorges  were  reached  new  cli- 
matic conditions  were  found — snow 
was  encountered  so  deep  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  improvise  sleds 
from  small  fir  trees  and  transfer  the 
loads  of  heavy  machinery,  etc,,  from 
the  wagons  to  them  for  transporta- 
tion the  remaining  distances.  So 
difficult  and  perilous  was  the  new 
made  road  from  gorges  five  hundred 
to  a thousand  feet  deep,  up  and  along 
precipitous  mountain  sides,  where  it 
was  impossible  for  the  teams  to  haul 
the  loads,  that  the  block  and  tackle 
had  to  be  again  applied  in  making 
the  ascent  for  eight  or  ten  miles  be- 
fore the  east  end  of  the  tunnel  was 
reached,  and  for  seven  miles  farther 
to  the  west  end  thereof. 

The  preparation  necessary  for  this 
great  work  was  beyond  the  compre- 
hension of  many  ordinary  minds. 
Like  an  army,  it  required  a corps  of 
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men  to  move  in  advance  to  cut  and 
prepare  the  road,  build  bridges  where 
required,  and  to  establish  camps  and 
way  stations,  which  were  located 
about  every  twelve  miles  from  the 
base  of  supplies  to  the  tunnel,  about 
the  distance  a loaded  team  would 
make  in  a day,  at  which  canvas  tents 
were  pitched,  where  teams  were  pro- 
vided for  and  men  fed  and  lodged  on 
their  way  to  and  from  the  great  work. 
At  all  these  stations  supplies  were 
distributed  from  time  to  time  as  re- 
quired. During  the  several  months 
in  which  the  machinery  and  imple- 
ments were  being  transported  from 
Yakima  to  the  tunnel,  there  were 
about  ioo  teams  on  the  route  and  sev- 
eral hundred  men.  The  progress  of 
the  heavily  loaded  teams  was  so  slow 
— from  one  to  five  or  six  miles  a day 
— that  they  took  tents  and  supplies 
with  them  for  camping  wherever 
night  overtook  them  when  they  failed 
to  reach  a station.  Not  only  in  get- 
ting the  machinery,  implements  and 
supplies  for  this  great  work  on  the 
ground  did  the  magnitude  of  the 
preparation  include,  but  for  opera- 
tion thereat,  as  well,  as  shown  by  the 
first  report  from  the  superintendent 
on  the  ground  to  the  general  office  of 
Mr.  Bennett,  at  Tacoma.  It  says: 
February  13,  1886. 

“On  February  9th,  I found  things 
at  Cascade  tunnel  thus:  Before  we 

could  get  to  the  east  end  of  the  tun- 
nel we  had  to  shovel  a road  through 
snow  800  feet  long  and  six  to  eight 
feet  deep.  At  the  face  of  the  tunnel 


there  were  200  inches  of  water  falling 
from  the  top  of  the  bluff  170  feet, 
which  had  to  be  turned.  We  made  a 
cut  through  snow  and  ice,  twenty 
feet  wide,  eight  to  ten  feet  deep,  and 
150  feet  long,  to  get  to  the  portal  of 
the  east  end.  In  order  to  reach  the 
west  portal  it  is  necessary  to  shovel  a 
trail  through  snow  from  four  to  ten 
feet  deep,  four  feet  wide,  and  four 
miles  long.  The  grade  of  the  rail- 
road is  twenty  feet  below  the  bed  of 
the  creek,  and  10,000  yards  of  solid 
rock  excavation  to  be  made  before  it 
can  be  reached;  and  also  a 1,600  feet 
haul  for  waste  dump.” 

Beside  this,  houses  in  which  to  feed 
and  lodge  the  men,  stables  for  the 
horses,  saw  mills,  shops  for  mechani- 
cal and  other  work,  stores  for  sup- 
plies, etc.,  had  to  be  erected  at  each 
end  of  the  tunnel.  For  those  at  the 
east  end,  the  depth  of  twenty  feet  of 
snow  had  to  be  shoveled  away  to  get 
a ground  foundation  for  them,  and 
when  built,  the  snow  was  over  thirty 
feet  above  some  of  them.  At  the  west 
end,  fifteen  feet  of  snow  had  to  be 
shoveled  away  for  the  same  number 
and  character  of  buildings.  The  fore- 
going indicates  the  hindrances  that 
were  experienced  in  getting  to  the 
points  of  operation  and  preparing 
therefor;  and  the  reader  can  imagine 
the  slow  headway  made  under  such 
gigantic  difficulties. 

The  mountain  through  which  the 
tunnel  extends  is  the  backbone,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  Cascade  range  at  that 
point,  and  with  the  general  range, 
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forms  the  water  shed  from  which  all 
of  the  larger  rivers  of  the  State 
have  their  source,  except  the  Colum- 
bia, flowing  eastward  and  westward. 
Two  of  these  larger  rivers  rise  on 
either  side  of  this  range.  One,  the 
Yakima,  has  its  source  a few  miles 
northwest  from  the  tunnel  and  has, 
•“for  ages,  washed  the  eastern  base  of 
the  tunneled  mountain,  and  from 
near  the  eastern  portal  courses  east- 
ward to  the  Columbia,  thus  forming 
a chain  of  breakers  in  the  hills  and 
mountains  from  its  source  to  its 
mouth,  near  Pasco.  The  other,  the 
Green,  rises  a few  miles  southward  of 
the  tunnel  and  courses  along  the 
western  base  of  the  same  mountain 
and  flowing  westward  from  near  the 
west  portal  forms  a course  of  moun- 
tain breaks  to  Puget  Sound.  Thus  the 
attrition  of  these  rivers  flowing 
along  the  base  of  this  backbone 
mountain  for  ages,  made  it  possible, 
through  the  openings  in  the  moun- 
tains they  caused,  to  reach  and  tun- 
nel this  mountain.  Both  these  rivers 
form  long,  and  to  a great  extent,  vast 
and  productive  valleys  along  which 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  ex- 
tends from  the  Columbia  on  the  east, 
to  Puget  Sound  on  the  west,  a dis- 
tance of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  from  which  it  gathers  large 
shipments  of  products. 

While  the  construction  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  was  ap- 
proaching the  east  end  of  the  tunnel, 
it  was  determined  to  carry  the  line 
over  the  mountains  for  temporary  use 


pending  the  boreing  of  it  by  means  of 
a “switchback  ” or  reverse  system  of 
trackage,  seven  miles  in  extent,  zig- 
zaging  and  winding  from  mountain 
base  to  the  summit  many  hundred 
feet  high  at  a grade  of  300  feet  to  the 
mile — a bold  and  skillful  piece  of  en- 
gineering, which  was  executed  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  H.  S.  Hu- 
son,  principal  assistant  engineer  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  road,  as  was  also 
the  survey  and  general  oversight  of 
the  tunnel  from  its  location  to  com- 
pletion. The  “ switchback  ” was  con- 
ceived and  constructed  as  a matter  of 
economy — for  the  profit  that  would 
accrue,  as  well  as  the  benefits  it  would 
afford  the  public  until  the  tunnel  was 
ready  for  use.  It  cost  the  railroad 
company  $400,000,  and  the  receipts 
from  the  business  over  it  during  its 
its  use  from  its  completion,  July  2, 
1887,  to  the  completion  of  the  tunnel, 
May  14,  1888,  were  about  $500,000, 
which  more  than  paid  its  cost. 

During  travel  over  this  stupendous 
mountain  trackage,  not  only  were 
travelers  amazed  at  the  grandeur  of 
the  scenic  views,  and  of  the  genius 
and  skill  of  the  engineering,  especially 
of  the  western  slope  of  the  range,  near 
the  west  portal  of  the  tunnel,  where 
five  tracks  were  seen,  one  above  an- 
other, zigzaging  up  the  mountain  side; 
but  also  did  they  often  express  sur- 
prise and  wonder  at  the  energy,  per- 
severance and  undaunted  courage  of 
the  man  who  undertook  and  accomp- 
lished the  almost  superhuman  feat  of 
transporting  by  wagons  the  ponder- 
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ous  machinery,  implements,  and  sup- 
plies for  the  tunnel  work,  as  they 
viewed,  from  various  points  from  the 
cars,  the  road  cut  through  the  dense 
and  heavy  coniferous  timber  in  moun- 
tain gorges  from  five  hundred  to  a 
thousand  feet  deep,  and  zigzag  up, 
along,  and  down  the  sides  of  that 
steep  and  rugged  mountain  region 
for  miles,  where  civilization  had  never 
before  extended  its  foot  prints.  This 
was  the  heroic  part  of  this  great  un- 
dertaking, and  tested  the  metal  of  the 
man  who  bored  a two-mile  opening 
through  a mountain  of  solid  rock 
nearly  4,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  1,400  feet  under  ground  with- 
out shafts,  and  from  thirty  to  fifty 
miles  from  civilzation. 

It  is  doubtful  that  any  tunnel  work 
was  ever  before  undertaken  where 
the  difficulties  and  the  cost  were  so 
great  in  getting  to  and  preparing  for 
it,  as  were  those  of  the  Cascade  tun- 
nel. It  took  about  six  months  to  clear 
the  way  and  get  the  machinery  and 
material  to  the  work,  which  cost  Mr. 
Bennett  a cash  expenditure  of  $125,- 
000,  before  the  tunnel  work  was  com- 
menced. The  St.  Gothard  and  the 
Arlberg  of  the  Alps,  and  the  Hoosac, 
of  this  country,  were  attended  with 
no  such  difficulties,  as  they  were  in 
old  settled  countries  and  reached  by 
railroads  less  difficult  of  access.  Not 
only  great  depths  of  snow  were  en- 
countered in  the  Cascade  mountains, 
but  the  course  of  two  streams  of 
wafer  had  to  be  changed  at  each  end 
of  the  tunnel,  one  of  which — at  the 


east  end — fell  over  the  portal  a dis- 
tance of  170  feet  from  the  steep 
mountain  side  above,  presenting  a 
beautiful  scenic  view  in  its  wild  leap 
from  its  source  to  its  bed  below. 

By  the  terms  of  the  contract,  this 
tunnel  was  to  be  sixteen  and  a half 
feet  wide  in  the  clear;  twenty-two 
feet  wide  from  the  bottom  to  the  apex 
of  the  arch,  and  about  two  miles  in 
length;  and  to  be  completed  in 
twenty-eight  months  from  January 
21,  1886,  the  date  of  the  contract.  As 
before  noted,  about  six  months  of 
this  time  was  consumed  in  getting 
the  machine  drilling  into  operation, 
thus  leaving  but  twenty-two  months 
in  which  to  accomplish  the  work;  al- 
though during  the  first  six  months 
the  approach  excavation  work,  and 
899^  feet  drilled  by  hand,  was  done. 
The  character  of  rock  nearly  the  entire 
length  of  the  tunnel,  was  of  the  ba- 
saltic trap  species,  and  its  formation 
was  in  regular  layers,  thus  showing 
no  disturbance  thereof,  with  a west- 
ward trend  at  an  angle  of  about  one 
foot  in  thirty,  and  the  ledges  were 
cut  at  about  that  angle.  The  strata 
varied  in  thickness  from  six  inches  to 
four  or  five  feet.  The  working  of 
this  tunnel  was  similar  to  that  of  the 
St.  Gothard,  of  the  Alps,  by  the  up- 
ward heading  process  extended  from 
the  top  of  the  arch  downward  eight 
feet,  and  inward  thirty  feet  ahead  of 
the  bench  or  bottom  work.  The  en- 
tire tunnel  was  timbered  along  the 
sides  and  overhead  as  the  work  pro- 
gressed, with  the  exception  of  five 
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hundred  feet  extending  inward  from 
each  end,  which  did  not  require  it. 
The  timbers  of  the  heading  or  upper 
section  rested  upon  the  bench,  and  as 
that  was  removed  timbers  were  placed 
under  those  above.  The  process  of 
the  Arlberg  tunnel  of  the  Alps  was 
the  reverse  of  this;  the  main  heading 
was  extended  along  the  bottom 
thereof  and  shafts  were  extended  up- 
ward about  every  ioo  feet  or  more, 
and  smaller  headings  worked  right 
and  left,  where  the  tunnel  would  be, 
at  different  points,  enlarged  to  its  full 
extent  simultaneously,  in  sections  of 
twenty-five  feet.  Engineers  say  that 
this  is  the  most  rapid  but  the  most 
expensive  process  of  working  a tun- 
nel— through  rock.  However  this 
may  be,  the  Cascade  tunnel  was 
worked  for  economy,  as  well  as  speed, 
which  obtained  in  both  cases. 

The  progress  of  the  work  in  this 
great  tunnel  was  attended  with  con- 
ditions and  incidents  more  or  less  in- 
teresting, as  showing  the  care  and 
skill  with  which  it  was  managed  un- 
der the  immediate  superintendence  of 
Captain  Sidney  J.  Bennett,  a brother 
of  the  contractor,  and  the  general  and 
vigilant  oversight  of  the  latter. 

A detailed  report  covering  the  en- 
tire operations  of  every  day  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  including  the  character  of 
the  rock;  number  of  feet  bored  in  the 
heading  and  excavation  of  the  bench 
below;  the  timbering;  the  working  of 
the  machinery  in  and  out  of  the  tun- 
nel; incidents  of  the  blasting;  con- 
cerning supplies;  operations  of  the 


employes;  character  of  the  weather; 
accidents  etc.,  was  made  and  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Bennett,  at  his  general 
office  at  Tacoma,  so  that  he  knew 
each  day,  everything  pertinent  to  the 
operation  and  progress  of  the  enter- 
prise the  day  before.  From  the  time 
the  machinery  was  placed  in  opera- 
tion and  the  work  under  full  head- 
way, there  were  employed  on  an 
average  350  men,  who  were  paid 
regularly  and  promptly  at  the  end  of 
each  month.  They  were  employed  by 
the  day,  of  ten  hours,  and  paid  ac- 
cording to  the  character  of  the  work 
and  skill  required;  ranging  from 
$2.50  to  $5;  they  paying  their  board 
at  the  rate  of  seventy-five  cents  per 
day,  which,  with  lodging  houses,  was 
furnished  near  the  portals.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  foregoing  named  daily 
wages  paid,  a bonus  was  also  paid  to 
all  men  working  inside  of  the  tunnel 
as  follows:  For  every  foot  gained 

during  the  month  over  the  necessary 
average  of  13.58  feet  per  day,  each  la- 
borer, doing  continuous  duty  through 
the  month,  was  paid  twenty-five  cents 
extra  for  each  foot  so  gained;  and 
each  drill  man  or  expert  workman  was 
paid  fifty  cents  extra  for  each  foot 
gained  on  the  required  average.  This 
was  done  as  an  incentive  to  hold  the 
men  to  duty  through  each  month. 

Work  was  carried  on  every  day  and 
night  in  the  year,  requiring  two 
“ shifts  ” in  each  end,  composed  of 
about  seventy-five  men  in  each — one 
for  day  and  one  for  night  work.  Be- 
sides these,  there  were  the  engineers, 
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firemen,  carpenters,  machinists,  rous- 
tabouts, etc.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
monthly  pay  roll  for  labor  alone 
amounted  to  about  $30,000.  Besides 
this  large  expenditure,  that  for  blast- 
ing powder,  wood,  provisons,  repairs, 
new  implements,  incidentals,  etc.,  was 
also  large. 

From  the  records  of  the  daily  re- 
ports of  the  operations  of  this  great 
work  of  internal  improvement,  in  the 
interest  of  the  development  and  com- 
merce of  the  North  Pacific  coast,  so 
rich  and  varied  in  natural  resources, 
which  attracted  the  attention  not 
only  of  this  coast,  but  of  the  railroad 
circles  of  the  whole  country  as  well, 
extracts  are  noted  illustrative  of  the 
progress  made  and  the  incidents  con- 
nected therewith;  as  well  as  of  the 
hindrances  that  more  or  less  inter- 
fered with  it,  such  as  snow,  rain, 
floods,  accidents,  friction  in  authority, 
discontent  of  the  laborers,  causing 
some  to  leave,  and  some  to  “strike,” 
etc. 

“February  15,  1886. — Work  on  ex- 
cavation on  approach  to  tunnel  at 
west  end  will  be  prosecuted  until 
point  of  heading  is  reached.”  “ March 
15.  Thirty-six  inches  of  snow  fell 
within  the  last  thirty-six  hours.” 
“March  21.  Rained  for  the  last 
twenty-four  hours.”  “March  27.  Be- 
gan work  on  the  ‘ bench  ’ inside  of 
the  east  portal.”  “March  31.  Com- 
menced timbering;  put  twelve  setts 
in — the  first  used.”  “April  1,  1886. 
Sixty  men  worked  in  east  end.  Com- 
pleted excavation  of  the  approach  to 


the  heading  at  the  west  end.” 
“April  2.  Commenced  running  the 
heading  of  the  west  end.  The  ex- 
tent of  the  day’s  work  was  5 1-2  feet 
by  hand  drills.  The  excavators  at 
the  east  end  have  made  to  this  date, 
200  feet.”  “ April  6.  Rock  harder — 
blue  trapite  in  west  end.”  “May  1, 
1886.  Snow  retarding  the  work  in  the 
east  end  cut.”  “ May  5.  The  first 
man  was  injured.  It  was  by  a falling 
rock.”  “June  19.  Two  Ingersoll 
drills  first  started  in  east  end — the 
first  machinery  that  started.”  “July 
24.  About  150  men  in  east  end  struck 
for  nine  hours  as  a day’s  work.  It 
lasted  two  days,  but  did  not  prevail.” 
In  this  matter  the  sheriff  of  the 
county  was  called  upon  the  ground 
to  prevent  disorder  and  injury  to  per- 
sons or  property.  One  man  was  shot 
by  him  in  his  attempt  to  escape  ar- 
rest on  a criminal  charge. 

“August  9,  1886.  Electric  lights 
were  extended  in  the  west  end,  hav- 
ing been  previously  placed  in  the  east 
end.  The  rock  in  the  east  end  is  get- 
ting so  hard  that  it  has  to  be  blasted 
with  No.  1 giant  powder.”  “August 
18.  One  man  killed  and  another  in- 
jured by  blasting.”  “ September  1, 
1886.  Three  Ingersoll  drills  started 
for  the  first  in  the  west  end.” 

On  this  day,  September  1,  1886,  an 
estimate  was  made  of  the  number  of 
leet  necessary  to  be  extended  each 
day  in  order  to  complete  the  work 
within  the  contract  time,  May  21, 
1888;  and  it  was  found  that  an  av- 
erage of  13.58  feet  per  day  of  twenty- 
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four  hours  must  be  made  to  accomp- 
lish it.  The  end  of  this  month, 
September,  found  them  33  feet  short 
of  the  daily  average  required.  To 
continue  the  extracts; 

“ September  5.  Work  was  ad- 
vanced so  far  that  the  smoke  and  gas 
incident  from  blasting,  had  to  be 
remedied,  and  the  steam  fans  were  ap- 
plied, which  helped  clean  the  tunnel 
thereof.”  “September  25.  Drilling 
was  delayed  because  of  the  breaking 
of  rock  above  the  grade  of  the  tunnel 
caused  by  blasting  shots,  which  took 
five  days  to  remedy.”  “October  15. 
Air  boxes  were  extended  265  feet  in 
the  west  end.”  “October  29.  The 
tunnel  is  in  bad  shape;  the  roof  is 
cracking  and  rock  is  falling,  which 
causes  delay.”  “ The  end  of  October 
showed  a gain  of  17  feet  over  the 
daily  average  required.”  “Novem- 
ber 1.  A foreman  and  five  men  have 
quit  because  of  some  grievance,  and 
left  camp.”  “November  15.  Snow 
sheds  over  the  dump  track  had  to  be 
built.”  “ November  25.  Seventeen 
cords  of  wood  used  in  the  east  end  of 
the  tunnel  for  packing  behind  the 
timbers.”  “November  29.  A land 
slide  into  the  crib  became  so  exten- 
sive we  had  to  stop  work  in  east  end 
for  a week,  which  delays  progress.” 

In  the  month  of  November  the 
work  fell  behind  23^  feet  in  the  daily 
average.  “ December  1,  1886.  Work 
delayed  by  rain  which  caused  the  east 
end  of  the  tunnel  to  be  flooded.” 
There  was  a loss  of  the  required  av- 
erage this  month  of  nine  feet. 


It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
drilling  machinery  did  not  get  into 
operation  in  both  ends  of  the  tunnel 
until  the  first  day  of  September,  1886, 
that  of  the  east  end  two  and  a third 
months  prior,  thus  making  an  aver- 
age of  about  five  months  of  machine 
work  in  the  tunnel  during  the  year 
of  1886,  at  the  end  of  which  the  daily 
average  of  extension  was  48  feet 
short. 

During  the  month  of  January, 
1887,  439  boxes  of  giant  powder  of 
fifty  pounds  each,  were  used;  in  Feb- 
ruary, 386^  boxes;  in  March,  324^ 
boxes,  and  in  May,  269^  boxes  were 
used,  the  average  price  being  $to  per 
box,  of  fifty  pounds  each.  This 
quantity  of  giant  powder  for  blasting 
purposes  is  a fair  average  of  the 
quantity  used  per  month  from  the 
time  the  drilling  commenced  until 
the  completion,  the  variation  in  quan- 
tity being  attributable  to  the  varia- 
tion in  the  tenacity  of  the  rock.  In 
January,  1887,  there  was  a gain  upon 
the  daily  average  of  progress  of  24J4 
feet;  and  for  the  seven  following 
months,  there  was  a loss  of  360*4 
feet,  or  410  feet  in  all,  from  Septem- 
ber 1,  1886.  The  greatest  loss  was  in 
the  month  of  May,  1887 — 146  feet, 
which  was  the  result  of  the  flooding 
of  the  tunnel;  the  bad  condition  of 
the  bottom  of  the  tunnel;  the  quit- 
ting of  men,  etc. 

From  the  first  of  September,  1887, 
to  the  completion  of  the  tunnel,  May 
14,  1888,  there  was  a gain  of  454J4 
feet  over  the  daily  average  of  13.58 
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feet  found  necessary  to  make  to  com- 
plete tfie  work  within  the  limit  of  the 
contract.  The  largest  gain  in  any 
month  of  the  latter  named  period, 
was  in  April,  1888,  132)^  feet.  This 
was  mainly  the  result  of  a change  of 
the  engineer,  under  whose  immediate 
direction  the  work  was  first  commen- 
ced, believed  by  the  contractor  to  be 
necessary,  because  of  some  friction 
between  the  former  and  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  work,  whereby  obsta- 
cles were  thrown  in  the  way  of  pro- 
gress. So  penetrating,  strong  and 
prompt  was  the  contractor’s  force  of 
character,  that  he  forthwith  vigor- 
ously demanded  of  the  engineering 
department  of  the  railroad  company 
a change  at  once,  that  the  progress  of 
the  work  might  not  be  thus  jeapor- 
dized.  The  change  was  promptly 
ordered  by  telegraph,  and  from  that 
time  forward,  instead  of  falling  be- 
hind in  the  work,  the  loss  was  made 
up,  and  the  gain  above  noted  was 
made. 

During  the  progress  of  the  work 
there  was  no  little  rivalry  between 
the  working  forces  of  the  two  ends  to 
see  which  force  would  make  the  long- 
est distance  each  day  not  only,  but 
also  in  the  completion  of  the  tunnel. 
This  created  a stimulus  that  added 
considerable  to  the  progress. 

It  is  beyond  question  that  the  best 
time  was  made  in  the  boring  of  the 
Cascade  tunnel  of  that  of  any  moun- 
tain railroad  tunnel  in  this,  or  any 
other  country  of  the  world  under 
similiar  circumstances.  The  actual 


length  of  the  tunnel  from  portal  to 
portal  is  9,850  feet — 710  feet  short 
of  two  miles.  Of  this,  899^  feet  were 
drilled  by  hand  before  the  machines 
were  placed  in  operation,  leaviftg 
8,95 feet  that  was  made  in  twenty- 
two  months,  which  was  at  the  rate  of 
407  feet  per  month.  The  excavation 
of  the  rock  to  the  approaches  of  each 
portal,  was  about  equivalent  to  710 
feet,  thus  making  full  two  miles; 
which,  and  the  899^  feet  of  hand 
drilling  in  the  portals,  and  the  almost 
superhuman  task  of  getting  the  ma- 
chinery and  implements  on  the  ground 
ready  for  use,  consumed  six  months  of 
the  twenty-eight  contract  time. 

On  the  3d  of  May,  1888,  the  two 
drilling  forces  from  each  end  were  so 
near  each  other  that  their  partition  of 
rock  was  blasted  open  and  communi- 
cation was  first  had  between  them 
about  midway  of  the  tunnel,  1,400 
feet  under  ground;  and  so  accurate 
and  skilled  was  the  engineering  and 
the  boring,  that  the  meeting  of  the 
two  sides  did  not  vary  an  inch.  On 
the  14th  of  May  following,  the  great 
work  was  completed,  seven  days  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  contract 
time.  The  railroad  track  was  laid 
through  within  the  next  two  days, 
and  a general  clearing  out  was  had, 
the  machinery  and  implement  made 
ready  for  removal,  and  on  the  22d  of 
May,  the  first  regular  trains  com- 
menced running  through  the  tunnel, 
leaving  the  famous  “ Switchback,”  a 
monument  of  engineering  skill,  com- 
mercial expediency  and  wonder  of 
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the  traveling  public.  Thus  was  com- 
pleted the  longest  mountain  railroad 
tunnel  on  this  continent — except  the 
Hoosac — and  in  the  shortest  compa- 
rative time,  and  under  the  greatest 
difficulties,  of  any  in  the  world;  and 
this  by  a man  without  practical  ex- 
perience in  such  work  ; though 
this,  and  his  several  hundred  miles 
of  prior  railroad  construction  through 
mountainous  regions,  by  contracts, 
have  shown  him  unequeled  in  practi- 
cal discernment  and  heroic  force,  al- 
ways achieving  success.  These  char- 
acteristics were  illustrated  in  the  out- 
set in  cutting  his  way  for  over  eighty 
miles  to  and  up  into  the  wild  rugged 
mountains,  with  his  machinery  and 
supplies  through  snow  and  mud; 
the  securing  and  holding  the  large 
force  of  men  in  the  dense  forest  of 
the  mountains,  with  rain  and  snow 
nearly  the  year  round,  isolated  from 
the  outside  world  and  social  pas- 
times, which  naturally  caused  dis- 
content and  more  or  less  quitting, 
notwithstanding  the  generous  and 
promptly  paid  wages  received. 


There  were  comparatively  but  few 
accidents  for  a work  of  this  character 
and  duration,  there  being  but  thirteen 
men  killed  and  not  very  many  injured 
seriously.  There  was  a hospital  con- 
nected with  the  tunnel,  where  the 
sick  and  injured  men  of  the  force 
were  cared  for  and  treated  at  the  rate 
of  one  dollar  per  month. 

The  cost  of  the  Cascade  tunnel  was 
$1,160,000;  and  through  this  vast  ex- 
penditure the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company  reduced  its  mountain 
grade  from  about  300  feet  to  the  mile 
over  the  “ Switchback,”  to  that  of  116 
feet  to  the  mile  through,  and  for  five 
miles  from  each  end  of  the  tunnel, 
thus  largely  increasing  its  carrying 
capacity,  which  will  be  next  to  impos- 
sible for  any  other  road  to  exceed. 

This  great  work  is  a grand  success, 
and  an  achievement  which  has  given 
its  contractor  wide  fame  and  a con- 
spicuous place  in  the  history  of  the 
great  internal  enterprises  of  this 
country,  as  a man  of  great  will  power, 
courage,  and  comprehension. 

Charles  W.  Hobart. 
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NELSON  BENNETT. 

A PROMINENT  RAILROAD  AND  TUNNEL  CONTRACTOR  OF  AMERICA. 


Comparatively  few  men  are  equal 
to  great  and  difficult  undertakings; 
and  many  of  those  who  have  the  com- 
prehension and  judgment  therefor 
lack  the  courage,  the  will-power,  to 
brave  the  chances  of  non-success 
therein.  Pluck  and  push  are  the 
characteristics  that  generally  bring 
success.  Such  combination  is  often 
the  result  of  ancestral  alliance;  that 
is  to  say,  that  a man  who  is  the  im- 
mediate descendant  of  parents  of  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country,  who 
are  imbued  with  traits  of  character 
peculiar  to  their  respective  sections, 
quite  naturally  partakes,  to  a greater 
or  less  extent,  of  a combination 
thereof.  For  instance,  where  the 
father  of  a man  is  a native  of  the 
South,  whose  people  are  known  for 
their  pluck  and  courage;  and  where 
the  mother  is  a native  of  New  Eng- 
land, whose  people  are  imbued  with 
Yankee  shrewdness  and  push,  the  de- 
scendant is  likely — to  some  extent,  at 
least — to  possess  these  traits;  and 
when  otherwise  well  balanced,  they 
qualify  him  for  successful  achieve- 
ments in  the  material  affairs  of  life. 
Added  to  this  view,  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances in  the  earlier  conflicts  of 
life  frequently  brings  these  important 


qualities  of  men  into  action  and  de- 
velop them,  when  otherwise  they 
might  have  remained  more  or  less 
hidden.  Force  of  circumstances  and 
surroundings  often  arouse  and  bring 
into  action  these  latent  forces  in  indi- 
vidual affairs,  as  great  national  emer- 
gencies usually  bring  to  the  front 
men  equal  to  them,  hitherto  unknown 
to  fame.  With  these  propelling  pow- 
ers directed  to  a vocation  for  which  a 
man  has  a gift  and  inclination,  he  is 
well  equipped  to  achieve  success 
therein.  Some  men  are  born  to  lead, 
to  command,  while  many  others  have 
only  the  tact  to  follow  in  a directed 
line.  A man  who  can  comprehend  a 
situation  or  undertaking  and  has  the 
judgment  and  tact  to  deal  with  them 
and  the  courage  to  grasp  and  over- 
come difficulties,  is  a capable  and  safe 
adviser  and  leader,  because  he  pos- 
sesses the  requisites  of  success.  For 
example — it  requires  no  great  exer- 
cise of  these  gifts  of  nature  in  a mer- 
chant, who  buys  his  wares  at  a given 
figure,  and,  with  his  profit  added,  sells 
them  at  a marked  price;  nor  in  a man 
who  labors  in  any  vocation  for  fees, 
salary  or  wages  fixed;  but  it  does  in 
a man  who  contracts  to  do  certain 
things,  execute  certain  enterprises,  in 
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which  he  must  comprehend  the  situ- 
ation, surroundings,  the  nature  of  the 
undertaking,  the  cost  of  labor,  ma- 
terial, adverse  circumstances,  chances 
of  profit  and  loss,  etc.  He  must  ex- 
ercise good  judgment  in  his  estimates, 
tact  in  the  control  and  management 
of  those  subject  to  his  direction,  and, 
withal,  courage  to  take  chances  and 
to  overcome  difficulties  in  whatever 
form  they  present  themselves. 

The  achievements  of  great  states- 
manship, the  deeds  of  heroic  warriors, 
the  sagacity  and  shrewdness  of  lead- 
ing financiers,  the  results  of  forensic 
eloquence,  the  accomplishments  of 
pulpit  oratory,  the  skill  of  learned 
physicians,  the  genius  of  the  civil  en- 
gineer and  of  the  electrician — in  fact, 
all  the  accomplishments  in  art,  sci- 
ence, philosophy,  literature,  mechan- 
ics, navigation,  etc.,  entering  into  hu- 
man knowledge  and  action,  are  the 
result,  to  a greater  or  less  extent,  of 
acquirement,  augmented  by  natural 
taste  and  inclination.  Though  the 
genius  of  the  real  poet,  artist,  inven- 
tor and  mechanic  is  an  inborn  gift, 
the  practical  results  thereof  are  gen- 
erally secured  through  cultivation. 
Thus  it  is  also  with  the  man  who 
grapples  with  stern  and  often  intan- 
gible facts,  in  which  sagacity  and 
judgment  are  required  to  arrive  at 
safe  conclusions,  as  is  the  case  with 
an  extensive  and  successful  contrac- 
tor. 

Nelson  Bennett  possessed  from 
boyhood  two  prominent  characteris- 
tics — self-reliance  and  ambition. 


These  were  indicated  by  his  desire 
during  boyhood  to  convert  all  his 
tasks  into  stipulations  that  this  or 
that  amount  of  labor  should  consti- 
tute a day’s  work,  and,  when  done, 
the  remainder  of  the  day  belonged  to 
himself.  Being  a farmer’s  son,  there 
were  potatoes  and  other  vegetables 
planted  which  had  to  be  hoed  or  cul- 
tivated; and  a stipulated  number  of 
rows  thereof  were  always  demanded 
by  young  Nelson  to  constitute  his 
day’s  work,  and  by  extra  exertion  he 
would  get  through  in  time  to  have  a 
few  hours  each  day  to  himself.  This 
same  system  was  practiced  through 
all  his  tasks  where  it  was  possible. 
Mr.  Bennett  tells  also  of  other  inci- 
dents which  indicate  his  early  adap- 
tability to  conditions  and  to  readily 
take  advantage  of  them.  Money  was 
almost  an  unknown  quantity  among 
most  of  the  youngsters  in  his  neigh- 
borhood. There  was  a delightful 
grove  near  where  he  attended  school, 
to  which  parties  from  the  city  and 
neighboring  villages  came  to  picnic; 
and  on  these  occasions  he  would  man- 
age to  get  excused  from  school — 
which  was  not  hard  for  him  to  do,  as 
he  was  always  ready  with  his  lessons 
— and  would  go  to  the  village  store 
and  get  a quantity  of  candies,  nuts, 
etc.,  in  five  and  ten  cent  packages, 
and  repair  to  the  picnic  grounds  and 
sell  them,  paying  the  store-keeper  on 
his  return  for  what  was  sold,  he,  of 
course,  having  a margin  in  the  deal. 
Thus  he  was  enabled  to  provide  him- 
self with  books,  attend  lectures  and 
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exhibitions  at  the  village  hall,  a privi- 
lege that  was  not  enjoyed  by  many 
of  the  boys  of  the  neighborhood. 
He  also  tells  how  he  used  to  hoe  tur- 
nips before  and  after  school,  for  from 
five  to  ten  cents  a row,  for  the  neigh- 
bors, and  in  that  way  get  a few  shil- 
lings for  pocket-money.  The  neces- 
sity of  this  action  on  the  part  of  the 
boy  was  not  because  of  avarice  or  un- 
necessary economy  on  the  part  of  his 
parents,  but  through  the  conditions 
surrounding  the  early  settlers  of  that 
country,  as  was  the  case  with  nearly 
all  the  pioneers  who  cleared  the  for- 
ests there  in  those  days  of  no  rail- 
roads and  primitive  modes  of  travel. 

Mr.  Bennett’s  ancestors  were  Eng- 
lish. His  grandfather  on  his  father’s 
side  was  a native  of  Virginia;  and  his 
grandmother  on  his  paternal  side  was 
of  Holland-Dutch  descent,  she  being 
a Covert.  Her  ancestor,  Peter  Cov- 
ert, was  the  early  owner  of  the  Har- 
lem River  flats,  near  New  York,  and 
leased  them  to  various  persons  for 
ninety-nine  years.  At  the  expiration 
of  this  period  legal  proceedings  were 
commenced  by  his  descendants  to 
recover  this  vast  and  valuable  prop- 
erty, but,  like  most  such  proceedings, 
they  were  prolonged  as  a legacy  for 
the  lawyers. 

His  father,  Nicholas  Bennett,  was  a 
native  of  Pennsylvania,  but  moved 
with  his  parents,  while  yet  a boy,  to 
York  county,  Ontairo,  Canada.  His 
mother  was  a daughter  of  a Massa- 
chusetts family  by  the  name  of 
Sprague,  and  is  related  to  the 


Spragues  of  New  England,  of  whom 
the  inventor  of  the  “ Sprague  electric 
motor”  is  one.  In  the  early  part  of 
this  century  that  branch  of  the 
Sprague  family  moved  to  York 
county,  Ontario,  Canada,  and  located 
on  a farm  a few  miles  north  of  To- 
ronto, where  the  father  and  mother  of 
Mr.  Bennett  were  married  and  en- 
tered the  battle  of  life  in  a modest 
way  by  settling  upon  a farm  near  by, 
then  uncleared.  Of  this  marriage 
there  were  six  children,  five  boys  and 
one  girl — Nelson  being  the  third 
thereof,  born  October  14th,  1843.  He 
was  educated  in  the  common  schools 
at  his  home,  attending  from  school 
age  until  seventeen  years  old;  work- 
ing on  the  farm  summers  and  attend- 
ing school  winters,  during  the  latter 
period. 

Mr.  Bennett’s  father  died  iu  1850, 
leaving  his  widow  and  six  children; 
and  the  fact  that  the  latter  were  all 
well  educated  and  well  disciplined 
morally  and  physically,  indicates  the 
governing  powers  and  the  business 
qualities  of  his  mother  that  enabled 
her  to  successfully  rear  and  educate 
her  six  children,  the  eldest  being  but 
twelve  years  old,  and  Nelson  but 
seven  years,  at  the  father’s  death. 

As  the  years  passed,  the  two  elder 
brothers  drifted  into  the  more  invit- 
ing country  of  their  forefathers,  and 
were  followed  at  different  periods  by 
their  three  younger  brothers — not  all 
going  to  the  same  part  of  the  coun- 
try, but  to  whatever  place  they 
thought  they  could  do  best.  Thus, 
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his  elder  brother,  Capt.  S.  J.  Bennett, 
now  of  Fort  Dodge,  la.,  crossed  the 
plains  in  1859,  to  Pike’s  Peak,  and, 
later,  joined  the  Union  army  in  Mis- 
souri at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war, 
serving  the  nation  for  five  years.  At 
the  same  time  another  brother  (then 
living  in  Orleans  county,  N.  Y.)  had 
joined  the  volunteer  service  of  that 
State,  and  fell  in  the  service  of  his 
country  at  Antietam. 

During  this  period,  Nelson,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  was,  until  sev- 
enteen years  old,  sowing  “wild  oats,” 
as  is  often  the  case  with  boys  of  his 
ambitious  temperament.  At  this  age, 
in  i860,  he,  with  his  younger  brother, 
Willard,  left  home,  living  successively 
in  Orleans  county,  N.Y.,  and  Detroit, 
Mich.  Having,  while  in  Detroit, 
made  an  agreement  with  his  younger 
brother,  Willard,  that  one  should  go 
east  and  the  other  west,  until  they 
should  find  something  that  offered  an 
opportunity  for  the  gratification  of 
their  ambition,  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Nel- 
son to  go  west.  When  their  money 
was  exhausted  they  would  avail  them- 
selves of  the  first  work  that  was 
offered  and  earn  enough  to  go  on. 
Nelson  went  to  Chicago  about  1864, 
where  he  obtained  his  first  railroad 
experience.  Here  he  devised  the 
easier  method  of  seeing  the  country 
by  engaging  as  a brakeman  on  the 
“Dixon  Air  Line,”  now  a portion  of 
the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  road, 
and  changing,  from  time  to  time,  on 
other  roads,  until,  in  the  spring  of 
1865,  while  performing  the  services  of 


fireman  on  the  Chicago  division  of 
the  Illinois  Central  road,  a letter  came 
from  his  brother  Willard,  forwarded 
by  their  mutual  friend,  a merchant  in 
Detroit,  saying:  “I  have  found  the 
Eldorado.  Come  at  once.  I am  bor- 
ing for  oil,  and  we  can  slip  into  a 
fortune  as  easy  as  eating  mince-pie.” 
Now  the  problem  confronted  Nelson, 
how  to  get  his  pay  from  the  company 
until  pay-day.  No  man  who  quit  its 
service  could  get  his  pay  until  the 
middle  of  the  following  month,  but  a 
discharged  employee  was  paid  at 
once.  Nothing  daunted,  when  he 
took  his  next  “run”  the  steam  was 
not  kept  up;  the  train  lost  time;  the 
engineer  protested;  but  still  things 
would  not  move,  and,  in  consequence, 
on  his  return  a discharge,  with  a 
check  for  his  time,  awaited  him. 
Thus  equipped,  after  explaining  his 
reason  for  his  conduct  to  the  master- 
mechanic,  he  hurried  to  Rouseville, 
Pa.,  in  1865,  arriving  with  less  than 
two  dollars,  and  at  once  engaged  in 
the  oil-well  business;  and,  after  four 
weeks’  employment  at  day’s  work,  he 
obtained  a contract  to  sink  a well 
six  hundred  feet  deep,  and  immedi- 
ately employed  a competent  man  to 
do  the  management,  while,  as  he  ex- 
presses it,  he  “was  to  look  wise.”  He 
was  successful  in  this,  his  first  venture, 
and  thus  quickly  became  established 
as  a contractor — though  his  ability 
was  at  first  questioned  because  of  his 
youthful  appearance — and  sunk,  in 
all,  twenty-seven  wells,  netting  a 
handsome  fortune  for  himself  and 
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brother  in  about  a year.  His  brother 
Willard  returned  to  his  native  home, 
and  Nelson,  restless  as  ever,  went 
into  Missouri  and  invested  in  land; 
then  to  Iowa,  remaining  two  years; 
and,  finally,  following  the  Union  Pa- 
cific, worked  in  its  machine-shops  at 
Rawlins  a few  months;  then  drifted 
into  the  Sweet  Water  mining  region 
(then  Dakota)  in  the  year  1869,  re- 
maining there  until  1871.  He  speaks 
of  these  two  years  as  the  most  excit- 
ing and  venturesome  of  his  life. 
There  was  no  law,  excepting  “ miner’s 
law,”  and  only  those  who  have  lived 
under  it  know  what  that  means.  This 
mining  region  was  disputed  territory 
between  the  various  Indian  tribes  of 
the  Rocky  mountains,  and  all  except 
the  Shoshone  tribe,  under  Chief  Wa- 
shakee,  were  at  war  with  the  whites; 
and  even  this  tribe  were  none  too 
friendly,  having  been  whipped  into 
submission  by  Gen.  Connor,  with  a 
loss  of  upwards  of  four  hundred  war- 
riors, but  a few  years  before.  Thus 
it  was,  that  between  lawless  whites 
and  murdering  Indians,  there  was  no 
time  during  those  two  years  that  a 
man  dare  go  unarmed.  Over  twenty 
personal  acquaintances  were  killed  in 
direct  conflict  or  murdered  by  steal- 
thy Indians.  Besides  these,  a num- 
ber were  killed  by  bad  white  men, 
either  for  money  or  revenge.  Mr. 
Bennett  tells,  among  other  incidents 
of  this  period,  of  the  cowardly  killing 
of  young  Frank  Irwin,  near  Atlantic 
City,  by  a band  of  supposed  Apaches, 
who  approached  him  after  using  the 


Shoshone  friendly  call.  One  of  them 
shot  him  with  a revolver,  and  while 
prostrate  from  its  effect  they  stripped 
every  vestige  of  apparel  from  him, 
then  kicked  him  around,  and  finally 
raised  him  upon  his  feet,  and,  point- 
ing to  the  town,  gave  him  a shove, 
and  before  leaving  him  shot  three  ar- 
rows into  his  back;  and  in  this  con- 
dition he  came  into  the  camp.  A boy 
but  seventeen  years  old,  shot  through 
the  shoulder,  horribly  beaten,  and 
then,  as  a parting  salute,  pierced  with 
three  arrows,  lived  to  tell  the  whole 
occurrence,  but  not  to  see  the  revenge 
that  was  meted  out — perhaps  not  to 
the  persons  committing  the  crime; 
but,  in  true  Indian  style,  thirteen 
Apaches  fell  in  three  days  after  this 
horrible  deed,  and  not  enough  hair 
was  left  on  the  head  of  any  one  of 
them  to  designate  its  color.  This  is 
but  one  incident  of  many  during  these 
eventful  years.  During  this  period, 
Mr.  Bennett,  with  his  five  comrades, 
made  a tour  of  the  region  lying  be- 
tween the  Big  Horn  Mountains  and 
the  Rockies,  from  the  SweetWater  to 
the  Yellowstone  river.  This  was  con- 
sidered a very  hazardous  trip  and  was 
accompanied  by  a great  deal  of  hard- 
ship. On  the  return  trip  their  horses 
became  footsore  and  worn  out.  The 
men’s  boots  were  gone,  and  hides 
from  buffalo  were  used  to  wrap  both 
fiorses’  and  men’s  feet.  To  add  to 
their  discomforture,  while  prospect- 
ing near  the  Clark’s  fork  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone river,  their  cache  was 
burned — presumably  by  some  sudden 
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gale  of  wind  blowing  cinders  from 
the  breakfast  fire.  This  left  them 
two  hundred  miles  from  supplies,  to 
be  walked  the  entire  distance,  with 
but  the  cartridges  they  had  on  their 
persons  with  which  to  supply  food 
for  the  entire  party,  and  about  sev- 
enty-five miles  of  this  distance  were 
over  “ bad  lands.” 

Mining  did  not  prove  prosperous 
in  that  region,  and  in  1871,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett went  to  Utah,  arriving  in  Salt 
Lake  City  “broke,”  with  nothing  but 
a rifle  and  a mountaineer’s  suit  of 
buckskin,  a determined  will  and  a 
good  constitution.  At  this  time  the 
then  celebrated  mine  “Emma”  was 
in  full  blast,  and  thither  he  went — 
with  varying  success  there  and  in 
other  quartz-mining  camps  of  Utah 
and  Nevada,  sinking  mining-shafts 
and  running  tunnels  under  contracts 
In  the  early  summer  of  1887,  he  made 
a contract  with  Walker  Bros.,  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  to  move  a quartz-mill 
from  Ophir,  Utah,  to  Butte,  Mont., 
a distance  of  about  six  hundred  miles. 
This  was  the  initiation  of  a large 
transportation  business  in  which  he 
engaged  between  Utah,  Idaho  and 
Montana.  Between  the  latter  period 
and  1881,  he  built  up  the  largest  busi- 
ness in  this  line  of  any  single  indi- 
vidual in  the  Rocky  mountain  region. 
He  took  the  first  train  of  wagons  up 
the  Lost  river  and  into  the  Challis 
country  of  Idaho,  and  took  the  first 
steam  saw-mill  into  that  region.  He 
also  did  a general  merchandising 
business  in  the  Bonanza  mining  dis- 


trict of  Idaho.  It  was  during  this 
latter  period  that  he  became  person- 
ally acquainted  with  Mr.  Washington 
Dunn,  who  was  then  building  the 
Utah  and  Northern  Railroad  for  Mr. 
Jay  Gould,  and  through  this  acquain- 
tance resulted  the  contracting  firm  of 
Washington  Dunn  & Co.,  Mr.  Bennett 
being  the  “company  ” and  active  man 
in  the  work,  while  Mr.  Dunn  secured 
the  contracts. 

In  1883,  Mr.  Dunn  died,  after  com- 
pleting an  aggregate  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  of  the  main  line  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  through 
the  Rocky  mountains,  far  from  the 
base  of  supplies  and  with  a great 
scarcity  of  help.  By  those  cognizant 
of  the  existing  conditions,  this  was 
considered  agreat  achievement.  Thus 
it  was,  that  over  the  very  road  that,  a 
few  years  before,  Mr.  Bennett  had 
consumed  weeks  in  moving  a wagon- 
train  but  ninety  to  one  hundred  miles 
— and  never  once  dreaming  of  the 
possibility  of  a railroad — was  himself 
a factor  in  the  completion  of  a line 
that  now  makes  the  same  route  pos- 
sible in  as  many  hours.  Mr.  Dunn’s 
death  necessarily  brought  Mr.  Ben- 
nett into  prominence  as  the  sole  sur- 
vivor of  the  firm. 

Mr.  Bennett’s  next  work  was  the 
construction  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-four  miles  of  the  Cascade  div- 
ision of  the  Northern  Pacific  road  up 
the  Yakima  Valley,  from  Pasco  to 
Ellensburg,  in  Washington;  and  also 
thirty  miles  for  the  Oregon  Railway 
and  Navigation  Company,  from  Pen- 
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dleton  to  the  Blue  Mountains,  in 
Eastern  Oregon.  It  was  during  the 
progress  of  this  work,  in  1883-4,  that 
Henry  Villard  failed  and  resigned 
the  presidency  of  the  Northern  Paci- 
fic, in  the  fall  of  1883.  During  this 
financial  depression  of  the  company 
that  followed,  and  the  uncertainty 
when  it  would  recover  therefrom,  Mr. 
Bennett,  with  courage  undaunted  and 
the  faith  that  buoyed  him,  continued 
the  work  of  construction,  under  his 
Northern  Pacific  contract,  in  the  face 
of  chances  that  were  not  flattering. 
The  work  did  not  stop  until  comple- 
ted, but  was  prosecuted,  largely, 
through  advances  made,  for  a time, 
from  his  own  funds — and  this,  too,  in 
the  face  of  the  loss  of  $18,000  by  the 
Northern  Pacific  Express  Company, 
while  in  transit  to  him  from  the  rail- 
road company,  which  he  was  two 
years  in  recovering  in  an  action  at 
law. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  rail- 
road construction  contracts,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett also  built  a road  from  South 
Prairie  to  Weston,  the  western  base  of 
the  Cascade  mountains,  forty-five 
miles  in  length.  This  work  was  com- 
menced in  September,  1884,  from 
which  time  the  season  was  almost  in- 
cessantly rainy,  which  caused  the 
work  to  run  behind  $80,000  during 
the  first  six  months.  It  so  discour- 
aged Mr.  Weeks — then  superintend- 
ent of  the  work,  and  now  chief  engi- 
neer of  the  Burlington  and  Missouri 
River  Railroad — that  he  repeatedly 
advised  Mr.  Bennett  to  “throw  up 


the  work,  or  prepare  to  lose  $300,000 
on  it.”  The  latter’s  answer  was,  “Go 
ahead  with  the  work,  and  draw  your 
pay  on  the  first  day  of  each  month.” 
He  did  so,  and  the  loss  was  more 
than  recovered  before  its  completion. 
Following  this  work  was  the  con- 
struction of  a spur  seven  miles  in 
length,  from  the  same  or  main  line 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  to  the  Car- 
bonado coal  mines;  also  a line  from 
Spokane  Falls  to  Colfax,  one  hundred 
and  five  miles  in  length,  for  the  same 
company.  He  also  constructed  a 
road  for  the  Oregon  Railway  and 
Navigation  Company  from  Colfax, 
Washington,  to  Farmington,  Idaho, 
thirty  miles  in  length. 

It  was  during  the  construction  of 
the  last-mentioned  road  that  Mr.  Ben- 
nett was  awarded  the  great  Cascade 
tunnel  contract  by  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific Railroad  Company,  January  21st, 
1886;  and  work  thereon  commenced. 
It  was  during  the  progress  of  this 
great  enterprise  (the  history  of  which 
appears  herewith)  that  he  also,  in 
1887,  laid  fourteen  miles  of  the  track 
of  a branch  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
from  near  Spokane  Falls  to  the  Coeur 
D’Alein  mining  region,  and  graded 
nearly  forty  miles  of  the  Oregon  Pa- 
cific Railroad,  in  Oregon,  and  built 
some  of  the  bridges  thereof,  under  a 
contract,  expending  $200,000  in  the 
work  when  the  company  failed  to  pay 
him,  which  resulted  in  an  action  at 
law.  However,  before  it  was  brought 
to  a hearing  the  claim  was  paid.  In 
1886-7,  he  built  the  Butte  City  Street 
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Railway,  and  is  the  owner  of  three- 
fourths  thereof.  He  also,  in  1887, 
constructed  the  first  street  railway  in 
Tacoma,  extending  seven  miles  in 
length,  which,  with  its  franchise,  he 
sold  to  the  present  Tacoma  Railway 
and  Motor  Company,  in  November, 
1888.  In  1889,  he,  as  president  of  the 
company,  completed  twenty-six  miles 
of  the  Fairhaven  and  Southern  Rail- 
road, which  is  in  operation;  and  fifty 
miles  more  thereof,  graded,  to  West- 
minster, British  Columbia,  to  be  com- 
pleted in  1890,  which  road  Mr.  Ben- 
nett originated,  and  was  president  of 
the  company  and  one  of  the  largest 
owners  thereof.  This  completed  Mr. 
Bennett’s  railroad  building,  which  ex- 
tended from  1881,  to,  and  including 
1889 — a period  of  about  nine  years — 
during  which  he  constructed  656 
miles  of  standard-gauge  railroad,  be- 
sides the  street  railroads  of  two 
cities. 

In  1888,  Mr.  Bennett  founded  the 
flourishing  town  of  Fairhaven,  on 
Bellingham  Bay,  now  (1890)  having  a 
substantial  population  of  5,000;  and, 
having  large  landed  interest  at  that 
point  and  valuable  coal  and  timber 
lands  near  there,  he  originated  and, 
in  connection  with  two  or  three  other 
gentlemen,  formed  the  Fairhaven 
Land  Company,  the  Skagit  Coal 
Company,  and  the  Fairhaven  South- 
ern Railroad  Company,  and,  later, 
the  Fairhaven  Hotel  Company,  of  each 
of  which  he  was  president  and  the 
largest  individual  stockholder;  is  a 
stockholder  and  director  of  the  Fair- 


haven Water  and  Powder  Company; 
stockholder  and  director  of  the  Fair- 
haven Electric  Light  Company;  stock- 
holder and  director  of  the  Bellingham 
Bay  Gas  Company,  and  stockholder 
and  director  in  the  Bellingham  Bay 
Land  Company. 

Mr.  Bennett  has  strong  perceptive 
powers,  which  serve  to  enlighten  his 
judgment;  and  his  courage  makes 
him  self-reliant  in  business  enter- 
prises— which  usually  lead  him  to 
correct  conclusions.  In  illustration 
of  this,  it  may  be  noted  that  in  the 
proposed  northern  extension  of  the 
Fairhaven  and  Southern  Railroad  to 
New  Westminster,  B.C.,  it  was  found 
that  the  Canadian  Government  had 
granted  the  exclusive  right  to  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Company  to  build 
railroads  in  British  Columbia;  that  no 
other  road  could  be  built  nearer  than 
twenty  miles  thereof.  This  seemed 
to  block  the  extension  of  the  Fair- 
haven to  New  Westminster — nearer 
than  the  international  line.  However, 
upon  a personal  investigation  of  the 
situation,  Mr.  Bennett  discovered  that 
an  old  franchise,  granted  to  another 
road  by  the  Canadian  Government 
prior  to  that  of  the  Canadian  Pacific, 
was  still  in  life;  and  he  proposed  to 
his  associates  that  they  secure  it. 
But  a majority  of  his  company  op- 
posed the  proposition  as  hazardous, 
fearing  that  it  would  not  secure  the 
object  sought,  etc.,  and  would  not 
sanction  its  purchase.  Mr.  Bennett- 
having  satisfied  himself  of  the  valid- 
ity and  advantages  of  the  franchise, 
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thought  differently,  and  purchased  it, 
at  a large  expenditure,  as  his  indivi- 
dual holding,  and  thus  by  it  secured 
the  only  means  of  connection  with 
the  Canadian  Pacific  at  Westminster. 
When  his  associates  learned  this  and 
saw  the  bold  move  prompted  by  his 
individual  judgment,  they  compre- 
hended its  advantages,  and  asked  to 
be  let  in  to  share  it  with  him,  thus  ad- 
mitting his  superior  sagacity  and 
courage.  Having  secured  a great  ad- 
vantage to  his  road  and  carried  his 
point,  he  generously  admitted  his  as- 
sociates to  share  the  franchise  with 
him.  Another  instance  is  known  of 
similar  action  in  which  Mr.  Bennett 
displayed  his  foresight  and  courage 
in  the  investment  of  a large  sum  of 
money  in  an  estate  worth  a million 
dollars  or  more,  on  his  own  individual 
account,  in  which  his  associates  in  the 
transaction  weakened,  fearing  that 
the  deal  was  a hazardous  one.  Sub- 
sequently, Mr.  Bennett’s  judgment 
proved  correct.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
railroad  franchise,  his  associates  were 
anxious  to  be  let  into  the  -deal  after 
seeing  his  judgment  of  the  matter 
verified. 

During  Mr.  Bennett’s  activity  in 
railroad  construction  and  the  Cascade 
tunnel  work,  he  began  to  branch  out 
into  various  enterprises  requiring  the 
employment  of  capital  and  financial 
foresight,  among  which  was  the  found- 
ing of  the  agricultural  machinery  and 
implement  house  of  Bennett  Broth- 
ers Co.,  of  Butte  City,  Montana,  of 
which  he  is  the  senior  member,  in  con- 


nection with  his  brother  Willard;  and 
is  also  the  owner  of  a brick  business 
block  and  other  real  estate  therein. 
He  is  a stockholder  in  the  Ellensburg 
National  Bank;  is  a large  stockholder 
and  a director  of  the  Merchants’  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Tacoma;  is  a stock- 
holder and  vice-president  of  the  Ta- 
coma Trust  and  Savings  Bank;  is  a 
stockholder  in  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Chehalis,  Washington;  and 
is  the  largest  stockholder  and 
director  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Fairhaven.  He  also  owns  a 
majority  of  the  stock  in  a.nd  is  vice- 
president  of  the  Pacific  Navigation 
Company,  which  owns  and  operates  a 
line  of  four  steamers  on  Puget  Sound. 
Aside  from  his  large  interests  in  the 
foregoing  financial  enterprises  and  his 
extensive  real  property  holdings  on 
and  about  Bellingham  Bay,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett is  very  largely  interested  in  busi- 
ness enterprises  in  Tacoma,  including 
a controlling  interest  in  the  famous 
Tacoma  Hotel,  of  which  company  he 
is  president;  is  the  owner  of  several 
valuable  business  lots,  upon  which  he 
is  preparing  to  soon  erect  elaborate 
and  imposing  business  blocks. 

In  1889,  Mr.  Bennett  was  elected  the 
second  president  of  the  Tacoma  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  by  the  stockholders 
thereof,  numbering  two  hundred,  suc- 
ceeding Gen.  J.  W.  Sprague,  who  had 
served  as  its  president  from  its  organ- 
ization in  1882.  During  his  adminis- 
tration the  project  fora  new  chamber 
of  commerce  edifice,  to  cost,  together 
with  the  ground,  $250,000,  was  inau- 
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gurated,  and  estimates  and  plans 
therefor  made — in  all  of  which  Mr. 
Bennett’s  judgment  and  counsel  were 
valuable.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Masonic  Order;  and  the  golden  rule, 
“ reason  and  conscience,”  are  the 
monitors  in  his  moral  and  business 
course  in  life. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Bennett  is  a life 
long  and  earnest  Republican.  While 
his  active  business  life,  from  early 
manhood  to  the  present  time,  has 
precluded  him  from  personal  partici- 
pation in  official  matters,  he  has,  for 
several  years,  when  opportunity  of- 
fered, been  an  active  and  zealous 
worker  in  moulding  political  contests 
for  the  success  of  his  party  in  the  in- 
terest of  good,  honest  government  of 
local  and  general  affairs.  His  actions, 
counsel  and  utterances  have  always 
been  for  the  highest  interest  and  pro- 
gress, intelligently  and  judiciously 
administered  upon  broad,  comprehen- 
sive business  principles.  These  have 
always  been  the  controlling  rules  of 
action  in  Mr.  Bennett’s  successful 
business  career,  and  would  guide  him 
in  any  official  position  he  might  oc- 
cupy in  behalf  of  the  people.  A man 
who,  without  aid,  has  achieved  a 
grand  success  in  his  varied  business 
career,  would  also  be  successful  in 
the  discharge  of  official  trusts. 

Nelson  Bennett  is  a man  of  more 
than  ordinary  ability,  whose  mental 
capacity  develops  with  age  and  obser- 
vation, and  he  is  destined  to  attain 
prominence  in  public  affairs,  as  he  al- 
ready has  in  business  and  financial 


affairs.  He  is  true  to  his  conscience, 
principle  and  friends;  loyal  to  coun- 
try, home  and  party;  and  faithful  in 
his  business  obligations  and  duties; 
unassuming  in  his  social  relations;  a 
keen  observer  of  men  and  affairs;  a 
hater  of  scheming  artifices  and  job- 
bery; generous  in  objects  of  sincer- 
ity, and  liberal  in  his  charities.  Be- 
cause of  these  qualities  of  character, 
his  relations  with  the  artisan  and 
wage  laborer  have  always  been  amica- 
ble. But  few  single  individuals  in 
the  country  have  employed  more  la- 
boring people  during  the  past  nine 
years,  than  Mr.  Bennett. 

Having  been  a wage  laborer  him- 
self, he  appreciated  the  struggle  of 
daily  toil,  and  always  paid  them  the 
highest  wages  their  services  could 
command.  As  a projector  of  busi- 
ness enterprises,  general  contractor, 
and  financier,  Mr.  Bennett  has  few 
equals;  his  sagacity  and  judgment 
having  served  him  as  a faithful  har- 
binger of  the  grand  success  that  he 
has  achieved  before  reaching  the  noon 
of  life. 

Mr.  Bennett  was  married  to  Lottie 
Wells,  who  was  born  at  Binghamp- 
ton,  N.  Y.,  in  1854.  They  have  three 
children — daughters — named  respect- 
ively Sadie,  Ceta,  and  Nelsie.  In  his 
domestic  relations,  Mr.  Bennett  is  de- 
voted, tender,  and  indulgent.  He  en- 
joys a pleasant  home  in  a magnificent 
residence,  just  completed  in  Tacoma, 
overlooking  Puget  Sound.  He  now, 
in  the  prime  and  vigor  of  life,  devotes 
his  time  to  a general  oversight  of  his 
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varied  business  affairs,  with  such  so- 
cial recreation  as  he  can  find  time  to 
enjoy.  He  is  not  a man  of  idle  words 
nor  of  uncertain  meaning  in  his  utter- 
ances. Neither  is  he  a “trimmer”  in 
business,  politics  or  public  affairs; 
but  of  positive  ideas  and  earnest  con- 
victions of  right,  with  courage  to 
maintain  them.  When,  in  his  young 
manhood  days,  Nelson  Bennett  began 
the  battle  of  life  for  himself,  it  was 


with  an  earnest  purpose  to  succeed  in 
whatever  he  undertook  at  whatever 
sacrifice;  and  he  was  spured  on  by 
the  hope  of  wealth  as  the  wages  of 
energetic  efforts.  His  dream  has 
been  realized.  The  record  of  his  life 
of  industry,  pluck  and  perseverance 
which  secured  his  success,  affords  a 
lesson  that  young  men  of  to-day  can 
profitably  study  and  emulate. 

Charles  W.  Hobart. 


FLINT  ARROW-HEADS. 


When  the  white  man  first  landed 
on  the  shores  of  the  western  conti- 
nent he  found  the  Indian  armed 
chiefly  with  bows  and  arrows,  a rude 
hatchet  called  a tomahawk,  and 
knives.  The  arrows  were  generally 
tipped  with  a point  of  flint;  the  hat- 
chet and  knives  were  also  of  stone. 
These  relics  of  the  early  inhabitants 
of  the  land  are  frequently  picked  up, 
and  are  to  be  found  in  many  collec- 
tions. 

In  every  quarter  of  the  world  there 
seems  to  have  been  an  age  of  stone — 
a period  in  the  history  of  mankind 
when  they  used  implements  of  that 
material.  These  stone  implements 
are  sometimes  found  in  such  situa- 
tions as  to  imply  their  very  early  use. 
The  fact  of  discovering  them  in  cav- 
erns, for  instance,  covered  with  sev- 
eral feet  or  inches  of  stalagmite,  has 
been  eagerly  seized  upon  by  a certain 


class  of  philosophers  as  irrefutably 
establishing  the  fact  of  man’s  long 
existence  upon  the  earth.  The  calcu- 
lations based  upon  the  growth  of 
these  limy  accretions  extended  man 
so  far  back  into  the  past  that  Lalande 
exclaimed  enthusiastically  that  man 
is  from  eternity  ! But  later  and  more 
thorough  investigations  have  shown 
that  in  some  localities  these  stalag- 
mitic  deposits  are  laid  down  at  the 
rate  of  a foot  in  much  less  than  fifty 
years,  and,  so  far  from  indicating  an 
extreme  antiquity,  stone  implements 
are  still  used  in  some  parts  of  the 
world,  even  where  iron  and  steel 
abound.  “The  lateness  of  the  stone 
period,”  says  Dr.  Cunningham  Geikie, 
“has  received  further  illustration  by 
the  discovery  that  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, though  already  possessing  and 
using  all  the  metals  and  enjoying  a 
high  civilization,  systematically  used 
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stone  tools  for  mining  and  other  pur- 
poses. Brugsch  found  them,  along 
with  remains  of  ancient  pottery,  at 
the  turquoise  mines  of  Midiou.  There 
is  a stone  knife,”  he  continues,  “ in 
the  British  Museum  bearing  an  in- 
scription which  shows  that  it  is  not 
older  than  the  sixth  century  before 
Christ.;  another,  at  Athens,  has  a 
Greek  inscription;  while  a third,  at 
Copenhagen,  has  one  in  Runic  char- 
acters.” But  the  stone  age  is  not 
even  yet  entirely  a matter  of  the  past, 
for  M.  Mariette  noticed  Arab  laborers 
shaving  their  heads  with  razors  of 
flint;  and  he  saw  Bedouin  lances 
tipped  with  the  same  material,  as 
were  the  spears  and  arrows  of  the 
primitive  Americans  centuries  ago. 

But  whatever  the  stone  age  may  in- 
dicate, one  way  or  the  other,  as  to  the 
antiquity  of  the  human  race,  we  be- 
lieve that  these  flint  instruments  fully 
establish  the  fact  of  the  long  con- 
tinued existence  in  this  country  of  a 
race  of  men  who  occupied  the  soil  be- 
fore the  appearance  of  the  red  man 
upon  the  scene.  The  red  Indian  of 
the  forest  employed  these  implements 
of  stone,  but  it  is  not  thought  that  he 
made  them.  He  was  never  seen  to 
make  them.  The  red  man  was  not  in- 
dustrious or  ingenious.  He  had  no 
means  of  fashioning  these  articles 
from  flint  and  other  stones  of  the 
hardest  kinds.  The  Indian  found 
them  lying  about,  just  as  we  find 
them.  They  were  doubtless  more 
easily  found  in  his  day  than  in  ours. 
He  followed  closely  upon  the  heels  of 


his  predecessors.  These  flint  weap- 
ons and  tools  were  lying  more  obvi- 
ously upon  the  surface.  It  is  the 
natural  tendency  of  such  objects  to 
find  their  way  into  the  ground.  Thus 
they  have  disappeared  from  the  sur- 
face, and  are  rarely  or  never  found 
except  where  the  soil  has  been  turned 
up  by  the  plough  or  otherwise.  In 
fact,  the  Indians,  we  believe,  never 
claimed  to  have  made  these  flint  im- 
plements; they  referred  them  back  to 
a period  in  the  far  past;  a period  so 
remote,  indeed,  that  they  declared 
they  were  made  by  the  wolves  before 
those  animals  were  degraded  from 
the  condition  of  men  to  their  present 
beastly  state.  The  Indians  having 
come  into  possession  of  them,  no 
doubt  took  good  care  not  to  lose 
them,  and  so  the  white  men  found 
them  in  use  among  them  upon  his  ar- 
rival in  the  country.  They  were 
most  likely  made  by  the  mound- 
builders — those  laborious  and  pains- 
taking people,  whose  larger  relics  are 
to  be  seen  in  various  parts  of  our 
country. 

I have  spoken  of  these  arrow-heads 
as  made  of  flint ; but  while  they  were 
perhaps  mostly  made  of  that  material, 
they  were  not  always  so.  They  were 
made  evidently  of  whatever  suitable 
species  of  rock  was  found  in  any  re- 
gion ; hence  we  find  them  made  of 
agate,  topaz,  obsidoin,  etc.  The  finest 
specimens  to-day  are  found  among 
the  mountains  of  the  west,  where 
these  species  of  rock  abound. 

There  is  a peculiarity  in  these  stone 
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weapons  to  be  noticed.  All  the  flint 
arrow-heads  that  I have  seen  are 
rough  and  unpolished.  I am  inform- 
ed by  one  who  has  had  larger  means 
ot  observation  than  myself,  that  this 
is  always  the  case.  The  edges  are 
sharply  serrated  ; the  sides  always 
show  the  chipping,  and  there  is  never, 
I think,  any  attempt  to  polish  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  hatchets  and 
the  celts  or  fleshers  that  I have  seen, 
are  highly  polished,  and  quite  smooth. 
The  reason  for  this  difference  is  obvi- 
ous. The  arrow-heads  were  used  up- 
on objects  at  a distance,  birds  and  ani- 
mals, often  in  the  act  of  flight,  and 
the  purpose  no  doubt  was  to  tear  the 
flesh  as  much  as  possible,  so  as  to 
more  seriously  wound  the  game  ; and 
perhaps  also  to  render  the  weapon 
more  tenacious  in  the  flesh,  that  they 
might  be  more  certain  to  recover  it. 
No  such  object  was  intended  in  the 
case  of  the  other  instruments,  and 
their  purposes  were  best  served  by 
having  them  smooth  and  keen  edged. 

There  was  some  variety  of  shapes 
and  sizes  in  these  flint  points.  The 
artisans,  like  those  of  later  growth, 
were  not  all  equally  skillful,  or  pos- 
sessed of  the  same  degree  of  taste. 
While  these  implements  are  generally 
well  made,  now  and  then  we  find  one 
that  betrays  the  prentice  hand  of  the 
novice.  With  respect  to  size,  a line 
must  be  drawn  somewhere  between 
the  arrow-point  and  the  spear-head; 
of  the  latter,  specimens  have  been 
found  nine  or  ten  inches  long.  Of 
the  arrow-points,  some  are  very  small, 


being  scarcely  larger  than  one’s  little 
finger  nail.  Thesq  diminutive  speci- 
mens are  known  as  “ Gem  Arrow- 
points.”  They  must  have  been  in- 
tended to  be  used  against  very  small 
game. 

The  shaping  of  so  simple  a thing 
as  an  arrow-head  admitted  of  no 
great  variety;  but  our  primitive 
workman  has  availed  himself  of  all 
its  possibilities.  The  body  of  the 
weapon  was  necessarily  of  more  or 
less  the  same  form;  but  certain  little 
attempts  at  ornamentation  and  vari- 
ety of  curve  in  the  neck  and  lower 
points  of  the  lobes,  were  made. 
Sometimes  the  lower  edges  of  the 
lobes  were  cut  square  across,  some- 
times they  were  curved  downwards, 
and  sometime  they  were  curved  un- 
der, giving  a scroll-like  form  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  implement.  These 
things,  I think,  are  of  importance,  in- 
asmuch as  they  throw  some  little  light 
on  the  character  of  the  pre-historic 
races  that  inhabited  the  land  which 
we  now  call  our  home. 

One  very  fine  arrow-head  in  my 
possession  is  made  with  a'  kind  of 
twist  in  the  body  itself,  by  flaring 
away  the  edges  on  the  opposite  sides. 
I do  not  know  that  this  could  have 
added  anything  to  the  effectiveness 
of  the  weapon;  I think  it  was  only 
the  whim  of  the  artisan,  and  an  at- 
tempt at  variety  and  beauty  of  form. 
At  the  same  time  I should  think  that 
this  peculiar  feature  of  the  weapon 
would  give  it  a certain  gyrating  mo- 
tion in  its  flight  that  was  perhaps  de- 
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sirable..  Anyhow,  the  arrow  of  the  red 
man,  thus  tipped  with  flint,  whizzed 
among  the  forest  trees,  bringing 
death  to  bird,  to  beast,  to  man.  So  to 
the  fair  “ Lily  of  France,”  of  whom 
Frank  Cowan  sings: 

“ And  scarcely  the  word  is  spoken  and  heard, 

When,  winging  its  flight  o’er  the  flood, 

A jasper-tipped  dart  goes  into  her  heart 

From  a savage  foe  in  the  wood,” 

About  the  predecessors  of  the  red 
Indian — the  mound-builder,  the  flint 
implement  maker— we  know  almost 
nothing.  Was  he  a mere  savage,  his 
hands  reeking  with  blood?  Was  he 

“Tattoo’d  or  woaded,  winter-clad  in  skins, 
Raw  from  the  prime,  and  crushing  down  his 
mate; 

As  yet  we  find  in  barbarous  isles,  and  here 
Among  the  lowest?  ” * 

I prefer  to  think  that  his  habits 
were  not  warlike;  I think  this  is  evi- 
dent from  his  attempt  to  defend  him- 
self against  his  enemies  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  enormous  earth-works 
whose  ruins  still  remain,  and  from 
the  fact  that  he  was  either  extermina- 
ted by  his  foes,  or  retired  before  them 
to  Arizona,  Mexico,  and  other  austral 
regions.  Thoreau,  whose  keen  vision 
nothing  escaped,  discovered  the  work- 
shop of  one  of  these  ancient  artisans. 
He  relates,  as  I remember,  how, 
among  the  flint  chips  and  rubbish  lay 
broken  arrow-points,  and  others  that 


had  been  spoiled  in  the  making.  We 
can  fancy  this  gentle,  pre-historic 
man,  seated  in  the  shadow  of  some 
vast  tree,  or  in  some  retreat  by  the 
river  side,  shaping  slowly  and  with 
care,  the  arrow-heads  and  stone- 
hatchets  which  were  afterwards  to 
pass  into  the  hands  of  his  relentless 
foes,  and  finally  into  those  of  a race, 
of  men  of  whom  he  perhaps  had  no 
conception. 

The  Indian,  however,  did  not  en- 
tirely lay  aside  his  weapons  of  flint, 
even  after  he  had  come  into  posses- 
sion of  European  fire-arms.  They 
continued  to  be  somewhat  used  down 
to  quite  recent  times.  In  the  siege  of 
Fort  Pitt,  in  the  year  1763,  Captain 
Ecuyer  was  wounded  by  an  arrow. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if 
this  was  a flint-pointed  arrow,  as 
showing  whether  such  weapons  were 
still  in  use  in  this  part  of  the  country 
at  that  time.  They  may  be  used  even 
yet  by  some  of  the  tribes  in  our  far 
west;  I do  not  know. 

The  Indian  has  almost  disappeared. 
Before  the  face  of  the  white  man  he 
has  melted  away,  even  as  the  mound- 
builder  served  his  day,  and  then  was 
seen  no  more.  Unlike  the  latter,  the 
Indian  will  leave  no  monument  upon 
the  ground  to  attest  his  presence;  but 
he  has  written  his  name  upon  the 
page  of  history  in  characters  that  can 
never  be  effaced. 


*Tennvson:  “ The  Princess.” 


T.  J.  Chapman. 
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THE  FIRST  QUARTZ-MILL  IN  COLORADO. 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  GRAHAM. 


About  the  ist  of  November,  1859, 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Graham — now  of 
Boulder,  Col.  — brought  the  first 
quartz-mill  to  the  country  then  known 
as  the  Pike’s  Peak  region.  He  erec- 
ted this  mill  at  Gold  Hill,  in  Boulder 
county.  The  following  year  he  be- 
gan running  it,  continuing  until  fall, 
when  he  sold  it.  This  is  a brief  state- 
ment of  an  interesting  fact  in  mining 
history.  The  enterprise  was  not  ap- 
preciated, because  mining  was  then 
in  its  early  stages.  Graham  was  in 
advance  of  the  time;  but  he  was  the 
pioneer  of  that  now  wide-spread 
business.  This  mill  was  the  fore- 
runner of  the  Bobtail-Gregory  mill, 
now  operating  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  stamps  at  Black  Hawk, 
and  the  largest  stamp-mill  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  Graham  is  an  interesting  com- 
panion. He  is  an  intelligent  and 
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well-informed  gentleman,  full  of  remi- 
niscences and  anecdotes.  He  was 
born  in  Cumberland  county,  Pa.,  No- 
vember 25th,  1830.  Since  1856  he  has 
been  a western  man — one  of  the 
builders  of  the  commonwealth  of 
Colorado.  Much  of  his  time  has 
been  spent  in  mining,  and  with  much 
success.  He  has  now  large  mining 
lands,  with  many  indications  of  ore- 
bearing,  both  gold  and  silver. 

No  one  of  the  pioneers  of  this  State 
has  taken  more  -interest  in  its  growth 
and  development,  especially  in  edu- 
cational matters,  than  Mr.  Graham. 
The  city  of  Boulder  acknowledges  its 
obligations  to  him  and  to  his  efforts, 
as  a member  of  the  Territorial  legis- 
lature, in  securing  that  beautiful 
place  as  the  permanent  seat  of  the 
University  of  Colorado. 

Henry  Dudley  Teetor. 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  OHIO* 
II. 


I did  not  take  kindly  to  the  “ soil  ” 
of  Ohio.  There  was  too  much  of  it, 
and  too  many  stumps  and  roots  in  it, 
and  the  plowing  and  hoeing  had  to 
be  done  “ by  hand,”  which  I could  not 
condone.  I think  I should  have  liked 
to  ride  on  the  spring  seat  of  a modern 
prairie  gang-plow,  that  would  keep 
itself  in  the  furrow  and  let  me  drive 
and  whistle;  but  I never  could  get 
used  to  fiding  a knife-backed  horse 
to  plow  corn,  with  nothing  between 
us  but  a thin  pair  of  tow  pants,  and 
possibly  a piece  of  sheepskin  of  the 
size  of  a postage  stamp.  I often  ex- 
pressed my  disgust  with  these  primi- 
tive arrangements,  and  had  a good 
many  severe  headaches,  and  stitches 
in  the  side,  and  stomach  troubles 
that  should  have  saved  me  from  this 
additional  torture;  but  they  never 
did.  It  is  usually  a fruitless  device 
for  a boy  to  “ play  sick  ” when  there 
is  farm-work  to  do.  The  only  way  to 
get  rid  of  it  is  to  run  away  from 
home,  which  I blush  to  say  I some- 
times did,  though  always  sure  of  a 
flogging  when  I should  return.  When 

*The  concluding  portion  of  a paper  read 
before  the  Ohio  Society,  of  New  York,  on  the 
evening  of  May  12,  1890,  by  Prof.  S.  S. 

Packard,  the  well-known  educator. 


the  country  was  new  a good  deal  of 
tobacco  was  raised  on  the  newly 
cleared  lands.  The  ground  was 
planted  without  plowing,  and  the 
weeds  kept  down  with  the  hoe,  and 
good  crops  gathered.  Broom  corn 
was  also  raised  to  some  extent,  but 
both  of  these  products  were  aban- 
doned when  the  stumps  disappeared 
and  the  plows  got  to  work.  But 
going  to  mill  on  horseback  remained 
as  a heritage  to  the  younger  boys, 
long  after  my  arrival  at  manhood. 
It  may  even  be  practiced  to  this  day. 
I was  never  quite  mathematician 
enough  to  know  just  how  to  divide 
the  contents  of  a bag  of  corn,  so  that 
when  a small  boy  sat  astride  of  it,  on 
his  way  to  mill,  it  would  not  work  to 
the  one  side  or  the  other,  and  be  in 
constant  danger  of  falling  off,  taking 
the  rider  with  it.  Many  a time  have 
I stood  in  the  road,  with  my  bag  of 
corn  safely  landed  on  the  ground, 
holding  my  horse  by  the  bridle  until 
some  good  Samaritan  should  happen 
along  and  give  me  a lift.  This  was 
only  one  of  the  trials  of  my  boyhood, 
but  it  must  have  sunk  deeply  into  my 
heart  to  force  itself  so  vividly  upon 
my  recollection,  after  so  many  years. 

It  is  not  likely  that  Ohio  was  the 
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only  State  affected  by  the  political 
revolution  of  1840,  but  I am  apt  to 
think  so,  because  my  memory  of  that 
notable  campaign  is  confined  to  this 
State.  My  first  achievement  in  liter- 
ature was  the  writing  of  a political 
song  to  the  measure  of  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner,  which  was  printed 
in  the  Newark  Gazette.  It  came  near 
changing  the  whole  tenor  of  my  life, 
for  on  the  strength  of  it  I was  offered 
by  the  editor  the  place  of  printer’s 
devil  in  his  office.  My  prudent  father 
opposed  it,  on  the  ground  that  I was 
too  much  of  a devil  already;  and  so, 
for  forty  years,  more  or  less,  the 
world  has  had  one  more  poor  school- 
master and  one  less  poor  editor  than 
it  would  otherwise  have  had.  But 
the  great  Tippecanoe,  hard  cider,  log 
cabin  days!  Who  can  ever  depict 
them  as  they  were  ? The  whole  coun- 
try was  in  a political  ferment.  It  was 
felt  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  so- 
ciety, and  had  to  do  with  families  and 
Churches  and  entire  communities,  in 
all  possible  ways.  All  the  boys  were 
Whigs,  of  course;  it  cost  too  much, 
not  only  in  fun  but  in  social  stand- 
ing, to  be  a Democrat.  And  how  we 
did  pity  the  boys  whose  fathers  were 
Democrats!  What  a nameless  dis- 
grace it  was,  and  how  hard  to  bear! 
So  thoroughly  impressed  was  I of  the 
righteousness  of  the  Whig  cause,  and 
the  rottenness  and  wickedness  of  any- 
thing bearing  the  name  of  Democrat, 
that  fifty  years  have  not  enabled  me 
to  cast  it  off.  I know,  of  course,  in- 
tellectually, that  Van.Buren  was  nei- 


ther a thief  nor  a traitor,  and  yet  I 
feel  that  he  must  have  been  both.  It 
is  also  quite  possible  that  General 
Harrison  was  not  the  greatest,  purest, 
and  best  man  since  Washington,  but 
I once  believed  it,  and  the  glamour  of 
that  belief  has  never  left  me.  Possi- 
bly but  for  this  early  education,  I 
might  have  been  a Democrat,  or  even 
a mugwump. 

The  great  political  lights  in  our 
part  of  Ohio  were  Tom  Corwin  and 
Tom  Ewing;  one  familiarly  known  as 
the  “wagon  boy,”  the  other  as  the 
“ salt  boiler.”  Where  these  men 
went  the  crowd  was  sure  to  go.  I 
need  not  eulogize  Tom  Corwin  as  a 
stump  orator.  His  fame  does  not  rest 
on  anything  I may  say  here.  It  is 
proper  that  I should  say,  however, 
that  there  was  such  witchery  in  his 
words  and  . manner — especially  his 
manner — that  he  held  the  great 
crowds  that  rushed  to  hear  him  in 
breathless  attention,  and  lived  ever 
after  in  their  memory  as  the  most  elo- 
quent of  men.  He  was  our  model  of 
oratory  and  statesmanship,-  and  his 
speeches  were  garnered  and  repeated 
by  ambitious  schoolboys  and  budding 
rhetoricians  long  after  the  excitement 
of  that  great  political  campaign  had 
passed  away. 

Men  and  women  had  strong  convic- 
tions in  those  days,  not  only  on  poli- 
tics but  on  religion — especially  on 
religion.  The  strong  point  in  religi- 
gious  conviction  was  the  certainty  of 
a personal  devil  and  the  existence  of 
a literal  hell  of  fire  and  brimstone. 
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Any  person  who  doubted  on  these 
two  points  was  viewed  with  commis- 
eration, if  not  distrust.  There  was 
one  man  in  the  neighborhood  who 
professed  to  believe  in  the  final  salva- 
tion of  all  men,  and  he  was  looked 
upon  as  worse  than  an  infidel.  He 
was  made  the  special  subject  of 
prayer  on  revival  occasions,  and  was 
seriously  labored  with  by  ministers 
and  laymen.  But  all  to  no  purpose; 
he  lived  and  died  a good  neighbor, 
but  a despised  Universalist. 

At  the  age  of  twelve  I got  religion; 
and  I got  it  in  the  approved  way  of 
the  times.  First  I had  an  awakening, 
by  being  told  that  unless  I repented 
of  my  sins  and  was  baptized  I should 
go  to  hell.  I immediately  repented. 
After  this  I had  a season  of  what  is 
called  “laboring  under  conviction,” 
but  which  was  more  like  a fit  of  sick- 
ness; for  though  I was  in  constant 
terror  of  the  wrrath  of  God  and  the 
prevailing  power  of  satan,  I was  not 
permitted  to  seek  relief  by  prayer  nor 
to  get  it  through  human  consolation. 
It  was  of  the  first  importance  that  I 
should  pass  my  allotted  term  of  suf- 
fering and  despair  under  “ the  curse 
of  the  law,”  which  I did.  In  due 
time  I “ came  out  ” and  was  known  as 
a young  convert.  It  was  a source  of 
great  pride  to  me,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  distinction  it  gave  me,  but 
to  know  that  I had  cheated  the  devil 
at  last,  and  was  sure  of  heaven.  It 
was  a Baptist  revival,  so  I was  im- 
mersed. The  only  body  of  water  of 
sufficient  depth  for  this  ceremony  was 


Brushy  Fork,  three  miles  distant. 
And  there  the  young  converts,  myself 
among  them,  went  one  Sunday  morn- 
ing and  were  baptized.  Most  of  us 
were  bare-footed  boys,  and  we  walked 
both  ways,  returning  in  our  wet  cloth- 
ing, which  was  permitted  to  dry  on 
us  as  we  traveled.  It  was  one  of  the 
unwritten  tenets  of  the  Baptist  faith 
that  no  believer  could  take  cold  from 
being  immersed;  and  this  belief  was 
often  tested  in  a more  effective  way 
than  I have  mentioned.  Many  a per- 
son have  I seen  baptized  in  winter 
time — and  frail  women  at  that — when 
ice,  from  six  inches  to  a foot  thick, 
had  to  be  cut  for  that  purpose.  The 
hymn  always  sung  on  such  occasions 
has  to  me,  even  now,  the  force  of  in- 
spiration, if  not  the  pledge  of  im- 
munity. 

“ Christians  if  your  hearts  are  warm 
Ice  and  snow  can  do  no  harm.” 

There  may  not  be  much  poetry  in 
this  hymn,  but  it  served  as  a mind- 
cure  tonic  to  the  brave  souls  who 
seemed  to  need  it. 

For  two  years  or  more  after  my 
conversion  I was  a most  ardent  Chris- 
tian boy.  I used  to  lead  in  prayer 
meeting  and  attend  revivals  wherever 
I could  hear  of  them  I even  led  the 
church  choir,  pitching  the  tune  with 
a sounding-fork  and  singing  the  high 
tenor,  I have  often  thought  since, 
that  if  the  maker  of  any  of  the  tunes 
had  heard  me  he  would  have  had  new 
views  of  the  possibilities  of  the  chro- 
matic scale.  I took  no  little  pride  in 
being  thought  a good  boy,  and  I used 
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to  have  great  sorrow  for  those  wicked 
companions  who  would  go  swimming 
on  Sunday,  and  play  cards  on  week 
days.  When  I associated  with  them 
at  all,  it  was  in  the  hope  of  convert- 
ing them  from  the  error  of  their 
ways. 

When  I was  fifteen,  the  question 
was  broached  as  to  my  education.  I 
seemed  to  have  outgrown  the  district 
school,  and  for  two  years  I had  been 
dreaming  of  the  possibility  of  going 
to  the  Granville  Academy,  The  first 
thing  to  be  thought  of  was  the  ex- 
pense; and  it  was  well  nigh  the  last 
thing.  It  would  cost  at  least  five 
dollars  a term  and  my  books.  Of 
course,  I would  have  to  work  for  my 
board.  But  the  amount  was  somehow 
raised  at  last,  and  the  only  remaining 
obstacle  was  to  get  a pair  of  shoes, 
which  would  cost  two  dollars.  I 
made  this  a subject  of  prayer  as  well 
as  of  solicitation,  and  finally  induced 
the  shoemaker  to  trust  me  until  I 
might  be  able  to  earn  the  money.  I 
remember  how  proud  I felt  when  I 
brought  those  shoes  home  and 
showed  them  to  my  envious  brothers. 
No  other  boy  of  my  acquaintance 
had  a pair  of  real  calfskin  shoes.  I 
could  not,  of  course,  think  of  putting 
them  right  on  and  wearing  them  out 
at  home,  where  they  were  not  re- 
quired. It  was  six  miles  to  Granville, 
and,  having  arranged  to  take  care  of 
a horse  and  keep  the  weeds  out  of  a 
garden,  for  my  board,  I slung  the 
shoes  across  my  arm  and  set  out  for 
the  town  bare-footed.  Arrived  within 


a mile  of  the  village,  I washed  my 
feet  in  a wayside  brook,  drew  on  my 
calfskin  shoes  and  marched  proudly 
to  the  school.  From  that  day  there 
was  a great  gulf  between  my  old  life 
and  my  new;  for  I found  at  the  head 
of  the  school  a man  who  was  more  to 
me,  in  all  good  ways,  than  any  one 
whom  I had  before  known.  A vio- 
lent, quick-tempered  man  he  was — 
often  unjust  in  his  conclusions,  be- 
cause earnest  and  impulsive — but  a 
man  with  a great  heart  and  a domi- 
nating intellect.  I carry  on  my  left 
thumb  the  scar  of  a wound,  which,  in 
a moment  of  ungovernable  temper, 
he  inflicted  upon  me;  and  I carry  in 
my  heart  a wealth  of  gratitude  for 
the  good  he  did  me  in  so  many  ways 
that,  during  all  the  intervening  years 
from  that  time  to  this,  he  has  scarcely 
been  out  of  my  mind  for  a day.  He 
died  before  I was  seventeen,  and  I 
could  not  have  known  him  for  more 
than  two  years;  but  he  stands  before 
me,  as  I write  these  words,  as  dis- 
tinctly visible  as  he  did  in  those  far- 
off  days,  when  he  first  introduced  me 
to  myself.  The  name  of  this  remark- 
able man  was  William  Martin;  and 
of  the  boys  who  were  my  school-mates 
at  the  Granville  Academy,  are  Lewis 
R.  Hopkins,  a member  of  this  society, 
and  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft,  the  emi- 
nent historian  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

An  interesting  phase  of  the  educa- 
tional progress  of  a new  State  is  the 
numberless  traveling  teachers,  who 
go  from  town  to  town  and  from  dis- 
trict to  district,  and  get  up  classes  in 
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all  sorts  of  things.  Thus,  every  win- 
ter season  is  punctured  with  singing 
schools  and  writing  schools  and  draw- 
ing schools  (where  boys  and  girls  are 
taught  to  paint  through  “ theorems  ” 
and  cut  impossible  cats  out  of  black 
cloth,  to  be  pinned  on  paper  and  hung 
on  the  wall)  and  speaking  schools, 
where  much  attention  is  paid  to  vo- 
ciferating and  gesticulating  and  very 
little  to  voice  culture;  geography 
schools,  and  even  “manner”  schools 
— if  one  can  conceive  what  that  would 
be.  When  about  sixteen  years  of  age, 
strange  as  it  may  seem  to  those  who 
know  me,  I took  a thorough  course  of 
instruction  in  manners.  I was  taught 
how  to  call  on  a lady,  how  to  “go 
home  ” with  her,  how  to  introduce  her 
to  a friend,  how  to  walk  with  her,  and 
even  how  to  kiss  her.  I am  free  to 
say  that  I did  not  need  much  instruc- 
tion in  the  last-mentioned  accomplish- 
ment, but  it  was  well  enough  to  know 
how  a thing  might  be  done  by  rule 
that  can  be  so  much  better  done  by 
impulse;  and,  besides,  it  was  in  the 
course. 

But  the  man  who  stands  up  before 
me  as  the  chief  of  all  traveling  pro- 
fessors was  a teacher  of  writing  by 
the  name  of  Shull.  He  came  sud- 
denly upon  us  one  day  in  the  early 
autumn,  and  set  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood ablaze  with  his  wonderful  pen 
performances.  He  had  immense 
sheets  of  paper  completely  covered 
with  corkscrew  flourishes,  red  and 
blue  animals,  birds  and  fish,  so  won- 
derfully wrought  as  to  challenge  the 


community  and  excite  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  young  people.  These 
specimens  were  paraded  upon  the 
tavern  walls,  and  brought  together 
the  neighborhood  boys,  who  gaped 
and  wondered,  and  were  assured  that 
any  smart  boy  could  learn  to  do  the 
same  in  ten  easy  lessons  by  candle- 
light. I was  one  of  the  first  victims; 
but  the  price  of  the  lessons  was  a dol- 
lar and  a half,  and  I had  not  a penny. 
It  was  useless  to  ask  anybody  to  lend 
me  the  money,  and  I knew  my  father 
could  not  afford  to  spend  so  much  on 
any  one  thing,  even  should  he  wish 
to.  But  a bright  thought  struck  me. 
The  tavern  had  a worn  and  faded 
sign,  the  lettering  of  which  was  quite 
illegible.  I proposed  to  the  landlord 
to  repaint  the  sign  for  the  price  of 
the  writing  lessons,  and,  to  my  utter 
astonishment,  the  offer  was  accepted. 
I was  so  grateful  for  the  favor  that  I 
spared  neither  paint  nor  skill,  and  for 
many  years  the  “ Farmer’s  Inn,  by  A. 
Ingraham,”  bore  above  the  inscrip- 
tion a yellow  spread-eagle,  such  as  no 
other  tavern  in  the  State  could  boast 
of.  It  attracted  a great  deal  of  atten- 
tion and  various  kinds  of  remarks 
from  travelers,  and  enabled  me  to  get 
a start  on  the  road  to  my  future  call- 
ing. Thus  do  the  accidents  of  life  set 
its  stubborn  patterns. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  I started 
out  on  my  professional  career  as  a 
writing  master.  My  first  effort  was 
made  in  the  little  town  of  Eden,  Del- 
aware county,  thirty  miles  from  home. 
I taught  a short  course  of  twenty 
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evening  lessons,  for  which  I charged 
fifty  cents  a scholar,  payable  in  wheat. 
At  the  end  of  the  session,  I hired  a 
sleigh  and  gathered  in  my  wheat, 
which  I sold,  and  out  of  the  returns 
paid  my  expenses,  leaving  me  exactly 
three  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  in 
silver.  I had  never  had  so  much 
money  before,  and  was  more  at  a loss 
what  to  do  with  it  than  our  present 
statesmen  are  how  to  dispose  of  the 
surplus  revenue.  But  I spent  it, 
nevertheless.  Following  this,  I taught 
a district  school  for  ten  months  in  an- 
other part  of  the  county,  “ boarding 
around,”  and  receiving  at  the  end  the 
princely  sum  of  seventy  dollars. 

Then  there  came  a short  change  in 
my  vocation,  for  a traveling  portrait- 
painter  came  along,  and  in  three 
weeks  taught  me  to  be  an  artist.  But 
I think  it  would  interest  some  of  the 
eminent  painters  and  sculptors  of  the 
Ohio  Society  to  know  how  many  other 
things  I learned  in  those  three  weeks. 
I am  sure  I don’t  know  how  Raphael 
and  Michael  Angelo  and  others  of  the 
old  masters  had  their  implements  and 
materials  prepared  for  their  use,  but 
I know  how  ours  were  prepared,  for 
we  did  it  ourselves.  As  to  canvas, 
we  bought  plain  ticking,  made  the 
frames  and  stretched  it  thereon,  and 
prepared  the  surface  by  spreading  on 
white  lead  and  oil  with  a flexible 
knife  and  letting  it  dry.  As  to  paint, 
we  bought  the  crude  article  and 
ground  it  ourselves.  It  would  have 
been  difficult,  perhaps,  to  lat>el  our 
colors;  but  we  had  them,  all  the 


same,  and  used  them  with  telling  ef- 
fect. Our  brushes  were  mostly  made 
by  hand — and  by  our  hands  at  that — 
but  they  did  the  work.  During  the 
past  ten  years  I have  had  the  privilege 
of  viewing  some  of  the  portraits  that 
followed  my  three  weeks  of  training, 
and  have  learned,  to  my  great  satis- 
faction, that  the  houses  that  harbor 
them  are  absolutely  free  from  rats. 
It  may  not  be  improper  to  say  that 
the  traveling  portrait-painter  who 
was  my  teacher,  and  about  whom  I 
could  relate  some  very  interesting 
facts,  became  an  eminent  artist,  do 
ing  some  most  creditable  work  in 
Cincinnati,  and  finally  making  his 
home  in  this  city,  where  he  held  a 
place  of  honor  among  the  reputable 
portrait-painters  of  America. 

In  the  autumn  of  1845  I drove  a 
pair  of  ponies  hitched  to  a buggy  into 
the  State  of  Kentucky,  where  for  two 
years  and  a half  I taught  school  and 
painted  portraits.  Among  the  mas- 
ter-pieces I left  behind  me,  in  “ the 
dark  and  bloody  ground,”  was  the 
portrait  of  an  old  man  with  a cob- 
pipe  in  his  mouth.  The  pipe  was  a 
marvel  to  all — including  the  artist — 
and  was  so  natural  that  even  the 
family  dog  knew  his  master  by  it 
and  barked  approvingly.  Speaking 
of  my  sojourn  in  Kentucky,  I recall  a 
visit  made  to  Henry  Clay,  at  his  home 
in  Ashland.  I was  not  summoned  to 
paint  his  portrait,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed; but,  presumptively,  to  see  a 
portrait  of  him  just  painted  by  an- 
other artist.  I don’t  know  that  Mr. 
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Clay  ever  mentioned  this  visit  of 
mine,  either  in  his  speeches  or  his 
personal  reminiscences,  but  I have  so 
often  spoken  of  it  myself  that  I am 
quite  induced  to  believe  that  it  oc- 
curred. Another  thing  happened  to 
me  while  in  Kentucky.  I enlisted  for 
the  Mexican  war,  in  a regiment  being 
raised  by  Colonel  Williams,  of  Win- 
chester, the  afterwards  somewhat 
noted  rebel  general.  The  quota  was 
full  before  the  regiment  was  com- 
plete, and  it  was  not  immediately 
call  to  the  front;  so  I had  all  the 
glory  of  war,  without  the  disagree- 
able smell  of  powder. 

But  this  paper  relates  to  Ohio,  and 
we  will  recross  the  river.  I took  up 
my  residence  in  Cincinnati,  on  the 
ist  of  January,  1848,  and  there  cast 
my  first  presidental  vote  for  General 
Taylor,  whom  I did  not  follow  in 
Mexico.  General  Taylor  was  not  my 
choice  for  president.  I had  some- 
thing of  the  feeling  of  disgust  so 
warmly  shown  by  Mr.  Greeley,  that, 
instead  of  the  gallant  “ Harry  of  the 
West,”  a man  should  be  chosen  as 
the  candidate  of  the  Whig  party 
whose  only  fealty  to  that  great  organ- 
ization was  aptly  given  in  his  own  ex- 
pression: “ I am  a Whig,  but  not  an 

ultra-Whig.”  However,  he  was  elected, 
and  I had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him 
as  he  passed  through  the  city  on  the 
way  to  the  White  House. 

My  removal  to,  and  residence  in 
Cincinnati,  constituted  what  may  be 
called  a great  change  in  my  life  and 
ideas.  When  a boy  I had  dreamed 


of  cities  jnst  within  the  gates  of  Para- 
dise, but  wholly  beyond  my  ambition 
or  my  hopes.  To  live  in  a city  where 
the  great  newspapers  are  published, 
and  the  great  things  done  that  peo- 
ple care  for;  to  be  in  touch,  as  it 
were,  with  the  men  and  the  institu- 
tions that  make  and  mark  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization,  this  was  to 
achieve  a most  worthy  end,  and  make 
possible  the  realization  of  my  wildest 
hopes.  And,  strange  to  say,  contact 
with  city  life  did  not  dim  the  glamour 
of  anticipation,  nor  of  first  impres- 
sions. I took  to  the  ways  of  the 
town  with  wonderful  relish  and  zest; 
and  although  I knew  it  was  wicked, 
and  had  my  doubts  about  final  for- 
giveness, I frequented  the  newspaper 
offices  and  the  theatres,  and  made 
myself  at  home  with  the  various 
sources  of  intelligence  and  amuse- 
ment that  characterized  the  city.  Old 
Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  was  president  of 
Lane  Seminary,  and  occasionally- 
preached  in  the  city  pulpits.  I never 
lost  an  opportunity  to  hear  him.  Rev. 
Dr.  E.  G.  Robinson,  late  president  of 
Brown  University,  was  pastor  of  the 
little  church  I attended  in  Walnut 
street,  and  Dr.  E.  L.  Magoon,  in  the 
Ninth  Street  Baptist  Church,  defied 
public  opinion  by  preaching  sensa- 
tional sermons,  and  having  three 
fiddles,  a violincello  and  a bass  viol 
to  lead  his  choir.  Alexander  Camp- 
bell, who  had  just  held  the  great  theo- 
logical discussion  with  Dr.  Rice,  in 
Lexington,  Ky.,  occasionally  came 
over  from  Bethany  to  preach  the 
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pure  gospel  to  delighted  hearers;  and 
altogether,  the  spiritual  interests  of 
the  community  were  not  neglected. 
There  were  two  theatres  in  the  city, 
and  it  cost  fifty  cents  to  get  a good 
seat  in  either.  My  salary  was  small, 
but  I had  an  irresistible  desire  to  see 
stars,  and  I indulged  moderately  in 
the  luxury.  Forrest,  in  heavy  tragedy; 
Barney  Williams,  in  the  Irish  special- 
ties; Eliza  Logan  and  Julia  Dean,  in 
the  legitimate  and  sentimental  drama, 
were  common  to  us,  and  we  enjoyed 
them. 

In  the  newspaper  line,  L.  G.  Cur- 
tiss, or  as  the  opposition  press  desig- 
nated him,  “ 1.  g.  curtiss  ” was  editor 
and  proprietor  of  the  Cinci?inati  Com- 
mercial, which  was  as  sensational  for 
those  days  as  are  the  Sun  and  World 
for  to-day.  The  Gazette  under  the 
control  of  Charles  Hammond  and 
W.  D.  Gallagher,  was  a more  digni- 
fied jourual,  representing  the  then 
dominent  Whig  party.  The  Chronicle, 
edited  by  E.  D.  Mansfield,  since  so 
well  known  as  “The  Veteran  Obser- 
ver,” was  also  a respectable  and  dig- 
nified Whig  journal,  and  the  Enquirer, 
under  the  editorial  management  of 
John  Brough,  afterwards  governor  of 
the  State,  was  the  same  aggresive, 
Democratic  organ  that  it  is  to-day. 
Lewis  D.  Campbell  was  a coming  man 
in  politics,  and  was  heard  through 
the  Dispatch,  a new  evening  paper  of 
which  his  brother  was  part  proprietor. 
The  Dispatch  was  under  the  editorial 
control  of  Charles  Gayler,  who  had 
just  begun  his  career  as  a dramatist. 


Speaking  of  Brough  reminds  me  of 
a little  passage  at  arms  between  him 
and  Prentice,  of  the  Louisville  Journal , 
which  occurred  near  the  close  of  the 
Mexican  war,  and  fairly  indicates  the 
style  of  editorial  courtesy  that  was 
then  prevalent.  Brough,  as  every- 
body knows,  was  an  immense  man,  a 
literal  mountain  of  flesh.  The  war, 
which  was  a Democratic  measure, 
and  which  was  on  that  account 
sharply  criticized  by  the  Whigs,  was 
subject  also  to  a good  deal  of  Demo- 
cratic advice.  Brough  was  for  push- 
ing things,  and  he  flatly  told  the 
President  that  the  only  way  to  con- 
quer Mexico  was  to  “ overrun  the 
country.”  Prentice  took  it  up  in  his 
sarcastic  way,  strongly  commending 
the  plan,  and  suggested  that  the  most 
feasible  plan  to  overrun  the  country, 
was  to  place  Brough  on  one  of  the 
high  mountains  and  let  him  melt.  On 
further  reflection,  however,  he  con- 
cluded that  this  could  not  be  done, 
and  thus  stated  the  case: 

“All  flesh  is  grass,  so  do  the  Scriptures  say, 

If  this  be  so,  then  Brough’s  a load  of  hay.” 

Brough  promptly  copied  the  para- 
graph and  added:  “This  must  be  so, 
else  the  asses  would  not  continue  to 
nibble  at  him.” 

I have  spoken  of  the  places  of 
amusement  which  flourished  in  Cin- 
cinnati, without  mentioning,  as  I 
should  have  done,  the  Western,  after- 
wards Wood’s  Museum,  which  among 
other  other  wonderful  curiosities, 
contained  a literal  reproduction  of  the 
infernal  regions,  which,  as  everybody 
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knows,  was  the  work  of  that  eminent 
artist,  Hiram  Powers,  in  his  callow 
days.  This  authentic  representation 
of  the  orthodox  hellhad  a great  fasci- 
nation for  me;  and  as  it  gave  form 
and  semblance  to  my  religious  belief, 
I felt  it  to  be  a duty  as  well  as  a 
pleasure  to  visit  it  frequently.  It  con- 
tained not  only  one  devil  but  myriads 
of  them,  as  it  seemed,  and  they  were 
all  busy  making  it  hbt  for  the  poor 
sinners  that  had  come  to  that  “ place 
of  torment.” 

When  Powers’  Greek  Slave  came 
first  to  Cincinnati  in  1849,  there  was 
naturally  a great  curiosity  to  see  it; 
but  the  fact  that  it  was  unclad  left 
many  good  people  in  doubt  as  to  the 
moral  effect  or  even  the  moral  right 
of  the  exhibition.  It  was  even  sug- 
gested that  a little  drapery — not  too 
much — might  be  adjusted  to  the  fig- 
ure, thus  heightening  the  artistic 
effect,  and  easing  the  conscience,  wThile 
at  the  same  time  securing  the  patron- 
age of  prudent  parents.  I came  very 
near  losing  what  little  standing  in  so- 
ciety I had,  by  inviting  two  young 
ladies  to  visit  the  exhibition.  They 
did  not  go,  but  I had  to  call  at  their 
home  the  next  day  and  make  it  right 
with  the  family.  But  the  innocent 
and  unsuspecting  marble  remained  in 
the  city  long  enough  to  destroy  some 
of  this  squeamishness,  and  to  place 
the  eminent  sculptor  on  his  proper 
pedestal  in  his  old  home. 

Among  the  best  known  artists  of 
Cincinnati  were  the  two  Beards, 
James  and  William,  who  knew  so  well 


how  to  discern  the  human  in  animals; 
William  L.  Sontagg,  whose  land- 
scapes held  the  promise  of  his  future 
fame;  J.  O.  Eaton,  and  the  Franken- 
steins,  all  of  whom  found  it  to  their 
interest  many  years  ago  to  emigrate 
to  this  city.  The  art  of  photography 
in  its  present  aspect  was  unknown  but 
Hawkins  and  Faris,  the  two  compet- 
ing daguerreotypists,  flourished  and 
were  famous.  And  here  I am  moved 
to  say,  out  of  place,  that  nothing  ever 
impressed  me  so  profoundly  as  the 
first  announcement  of  the  production 
of  portraits  by  the  action  of  the  sun, 
and  of  the  sending  of  written  com- 
munications by  electricity.  I was  in 
my  young  manhood  when  these  two 
great  inventions  were  first  presented 
to  the  world,  and  it  was  my  pleasure 
to  know  in  Cincinnati  the  operator 
who  took  the  first  telegraphic  mes- 
sage by  sound. 

In  1850  I married  and  left  Cincin- 
nati and  Ohio;  since  which  the  noble 
old  State,  with  its  verities  and  possi- 
bilities— above  all,  with  its  precious 
memories  and  its  fair  fame — has  been 
to  me  a constant  source  of  pleasant 
thoughts.  And  this  feeling  of  love 
and  loyalty  has  grown  apace,  under 
the  fostering  influences  of  the  Ohio 
Society.  I can  honestly  say  that  I 
have  here  learned  more  about  Ohio 
than  I had  ever  known  before.  When 
I was  a boy,  for  instance,  nothing 
was  ever  said  in  my  hearing  about  the 
three  birthdays  that  belonged  to  the 
State;  and  the  present  delightful  un- 
certainty which  comes  over  me  when- 
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ever  this  question  provokes  our  as- 
tute members  to  discussion,  adds  to 
my  interest  in  the  old  State  and  gives 
me  a double  pride  and  affection  for 
the  excellent  step-mother  that  will 
always  fairly  divide  the  fealty  which 
I hold  to  the  two  great  common- 
wealths to  which  I belong. 

* * * * 

In  T882,  after  an  absence  of  thirty- 
four  years,  I revisited  the  old  home 
in  Ohio.  The  first  thing  I looked  for 
was  the  woods.  They  were  gone. 
For  miles  around  there  was  scarcely 
a tree  standing.  The  little  brooks 
were  dried  up;  the  rail  fences,  built 
of  black  walnut  and  oak  and  other 
choice  woods,  had  disappeared;  the 
farms  were  cleared  up,  and  the  log 
cabins  lived  only  in  the  memory  of 
the  old  inhabitants — a few  of  whom 
were  still  left.  I remembered  a sweet, 
lisping  girl  of  ten,  who  was  my  first 
sweetheart;  and  they  told  me  she  was 
living  at  the  old  place.  I sought  her 
home,  anxious  once  more  to  look  into 
her  dark-blue  eyes  and  to  see  the 
dimples  in  her  cheeks  which  had 
played  such  havoc  with  my  young  af- 
fections. I knocked  at  the  door.  It 
was  opened  by  an  elderly  lady  with 
thin,  gray  locks  and  wrinkled  face. 
Upon  her  high  forehead  rested  a pair 
of  spectacles.  Her  form  was  bent 


and  feeble,  and  she  looked  inquiringly 
into  my  face  as  I asked  if  “ the  lady  ” 
was  in.  I introduced  myself  at  last 
as  an  old  friend,  thinking  to  awaken 
some  memories  in  her  heart  before  I 
should  give  my  name.  But  she 
seemed  to  have  no  recollection  of  me 
from  anything  she  saw  in  my  face, 
and  even  when  I told  her  my  name, 
she  quite  took  away  my  self-conceit 
by  repeating  it  over  after  me  in  an 
abstracted  manner,  finally  remarking, 
“Oh,  yes!  I do  remember  you.”  It 
was  evident  that  I was  only  one 
among  the  crowd.  Her  husband, 
who  was  one  of  my  old  comrades,  had 
been  dead  for  many  years,  and  she 
was  living  among  her  grandchildren. 
I sought  the  old  school-house  where 
I had  earned  my  first  regular  salary 
as  a teacher.  It  stood  upon  the  side- 
hill,  just  where  I had  left  it  nearly 
forty  years  before.  I had  expected 
to  see  it  in  a grove  of  sycamores, 
which  we — teacher  and  pupils — had 
planted  in  the'  opening  spring  of 
1843.  One  solitary  tree  remained, 
and  it  had  been  shivered  by  the 
lightning.  It  had  a trunk  nearly  two 
feet  in  diameter;  and  I had  planted  it 
there  with  my  own  hands — a mere 
sapling.  I looked  at  the  gnarled  and 
battered  relic  and  walked  away. 

S.  S.  Packard. 
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When  these  troublesome  Indians 
had  taken  their  departure,  the  band 
of  brave  men,  under  Captain  Stuart, 
pushed  onward  upon  their  dangerous, 
self-appointed  mission.  “We  are  so 
far  away  from  any  high  mountains,” 
says  the  captain’s  diary,  on  the  30th, 
“ that  all  the  party  feel  discouraged 
and  lonesome.”  On  May  1st  two  In- 
dians stole  Bostwick’s  horse,  under 
the  very  nose  of  its  owner,  while  he 
stood  guard.  Buffalo  was  sighted  in 
all  directions;  and  the  signs  of  Crow 
Indians  grew  numerous.  A number 
of  horses  gave  out  from  day  to  day. 
On  the  night  of  the  2nd,  the  captain 
writes:  “We  camped  three  miles  be- 
low Pompey’s  Pillar,  on  which  we 
found  the  names  of  Captain  Clarke 
and  two  of  his  men  cut  in  the  rock, 
with  the  date  July  25,  1806.  Fifty- 
seven  years  ago!  ” On  the  5th,  they 
camped  at  the  mouth  of  the  Big-Horn 
river.  In  the  evening  some  of  the 
party  washed  a few  pans  of  loose 
gravel  from  a bar  on  the  Big-Horn, 
and  found  from  ten  to  fifty  very  fine 
colors  of  gold  in  every  pan.  With 
the  usual  enterprise,  five  men  were 
sent  across  the  river  on  the  following 


II. 

morning,  where  they  located  a town- 
site  of  Big-Horn  City,  of  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  acres,  and  thirteen 
ranches,  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  each;  while  Stuart  located  two 
ranches  in  the  bottom,  between  the 
Yellowstone  and  the  Big  Horn.  On 
the  7th  they  pushed  on.  Indian  signs 
were  observed  on  the  8th,  and  every- 
body was  on  the  look-out.  “We  have 
two  on  guard  at  a time,  and  divide 
the  night  into  two  watches.  York 
guards  the  horses  all  the  time  in  day- 
light, and,  therefore,  does  not  stand 
any  night  guard.  I have  to  come  on 
at  one  o’clock  to-night,  and  it  takes 
all  the  romance  out  of  traveling  in 
the  mountains  to  have  to  leave  a 
warm,  comfortable  bed  at  one  on  a 
cold,  windy,  rainy  night,  and  stand 
guard  until  six  next  morning,  the 
weary  hours  cheered  by  the  infernal 
howling  of  coyotes,  buffalo,  wolves, 
and  pleasing  thoughts  of  Indians 
crawling  around  camp,  and  the  prob- 
abilities of  hearing  their  arrows  and 
bullets  come  hissing  through  the 
pitchy  darkness.”  They  pushed  on, 
finding  traces  of  gold  and  seeing  buf- 
falo by  the  thousand;  and  so  to  the 
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night  of  May  12th,  when  Captain 
Stuart  closes  his  entry  for  the  day 
with  the  suggestive  thought:  “It  is 
eleven  years  to-day  since  I left  the 
home  of  my  boyhood.  Who  knows 
how  many  more  it  will  be  before  I 
see  it  again,  if  ever  ? ” 

The  night  and  day  that  followed 
certainly  saw  enough  of  a tragic  na- 
ture to  justify  any  sad  forebodings 
with  which  the  captain  may  have 
been  oppressed.  We  will  let  him  tell 
it  in  his  own  words:  May  13,  1863.— 
“ Last  night  Smith  and  I had  the 
first  watch;  and  about  eleven  o’clock 
the  horses  at  my  end  were  scared  at 
something;  but  it  was  very  dark, 
and  I could  not  see  anything.  I 
thought  it  might  be  a wolf  prowling 
around  camp.  A few  minutes  before 
eleven  o’clock  I sat  up  and  lit  a match 
to  see  what  time  it  was,  and  also  to 
light  my  pipe,  but  at  once  laid  down 
again.  We  were  both  lying  flat  on 
the  ground,  trying  to  see  what  made 
the  horses  so  uneasy;  and  to  this  we 
both  owe  our  lives.  Just  then  I heard 
Smith  whisper  that  there  was  some- 
thing around  his  part  of  the  horses; 
and  a few  seconds  later  the  Crows 
fired  a terrific  volley  into  the  camp. 
I was  lying  between  two  of  my  horses, 
and  both  were  killed,  and  very  nearly 
fell  on  me.  Four  horses  were  killed 
and  five  more  wounded;  while  in  the 
tents,  two  men  were  mortally,  two 
badly,  and  three  more  slightly  woun- 
ded. Smith  shouted,  ‘ Oh,  you  scoun- 
drels ! ’ and  fired  both  barrels  of  his 
shot-gun  at  the  flash  of  theirs,  but, 


so  far  as  we  could  tell  next  morning, 
without  effect.  He,  most  probably, 
fired  too  high.  I could  not  fire,  for 
the  horses  were  in  the  way.  I shouted 
for  some  one  to  tear  down  the  tents, 
to  prevent  their  affording  a mark  for 
the  murderous  Indians  a second  time. 
York  rushed  out  and  tore  them  down 
in  an  instant.  I then  ordered  all  who 
were  able  to  take  their  arms  and 
crawl  out  from  the  tents  a little  way, 
and  lie  flat  on  the  ground.  And  thus 
we  lay  until  morning,  expecting  an- 
other attack  each  instant,  and  deter- 
mined to  sell  our  lives  as  dearly  as 
possible.  When  at  last  day  dawned, 
we  could  see  a few  Indians  among 
the  rocks  and  pines  on  a hill  some 
five  or  six  hundred  yards  away,  wat- 
ching to  see  the  effect  of  their  bloody 
work. 

“An  examination  of  the  wounded 
presented  a dreadful  sight.  C.  D. 
Watkins  was  shot  in  the  right  temple, 
and  the  ball  came  out  at  the  left 
cheek-bone;  the  poor  fellow  was  still 
breathing,  but  insensible.  E.  Bost- 
wick  was  shot  in  five  places — once  in 
back  part  of  shoulder,  shattering  the 
shoulder-blade,  but  the  ball  did  not 
come  out  in  front;  three  balls  passed 
through  the  right  thigh,  all  shatter- 
ing the  bone,  and  one  ball  passed 
through  the  left  thigh,  which  did  not 
break  the  bone.  He  was  sensible, 
but  suffering  dreadful  agony.  H.  A. 
Bell  was  shot  twice;  one  ball  entered 
at  the  lowest  rib  on  the  left  side  and 
lodged  just  under  the  skin  on  the 
right  side;  the  other  ball  entered  near 
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the  kidneys,  on  the  left  side,  and  came 
out  near  the  thigh-joint.  D.  Under- 
wood was  shot  once,  but  the  ball 
made  six  holes;  it  first  passed  through 
the  left  arm,  above  the  elbow,  just 
missing  the  bone,  and  then  passed 
through  both  breasts,  which  were 
large  and  full,  and  just  grazing  the 
breast-bone.  H.  J.  Geery  was  shot 
in  the  left  shoulder-blade  with  an  ar- 
row, but  not  dangerously  hurt. 
George  Ives  was  shot  in  the  hip  with 
a ball — a flesh-wound.  S.  T.  Hauser, 
in  the  left  breast,  with  a ball,  which 
passed  through  a thick  memorandum- 
book  in  his  shirt-pocket  and  stopped 
against  a rib  over  his  heart,  the  book 
saving  his  life.  Several  others  had 
one  or  more  bail-holes  through  their 
clothes. 

“We  held  a council  of  war;  con- 
cluded that  it  was  impossible  to  re- 
turn through  the  Crow  country,  now 
that  they  were  openly  hostile;  there- 
lore  determined  to  strike  for  the  emi- 
grant road  on  the  Sweetwater  River, 
throwing  away  all  of  our  outfit  except 
enough  provisions  to  use  on  the  road. 
Watkins  was  still  breathing,  but  hap- 
pily insensible.  Poor  Bostwick  was 
alive  and  sensible,  but  gradually  fail- 
ing, and  in  great  agony.  With  noble 
generosity  he  insisted  on  our  leaving 
him  to  his  fate,  as  it  was  impossible 
to  move  him,  and  equally  impossible 
for  him  to  recover  if  we  remained 
with  him,  and  which,  he  said,  would 
only  result  in  all  of  us  falling  victims 
to  the  fiendish  savages.  He  asked  us 
to  hand  him  his  trusty  revolver,  say- 


ing he  would  get  even  on  the  red 
devils  when  they  came  into  camp. 
We  gave  it  to  him,  and  a few*  minutes 
later  were  startled  by  the  report  of 
his  pistol,  and  filled  with  horror  when 
we  saw  he  had  blown  out  his  brains. 
Oh,  noble  soul!  May  you  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  your  murderers  on  that 
great  Last  Day! 

“ Bill,  who  had  declined  to  have 
his  wounds  probed,  saying  he  was 
mortally  wounded — as  we  all  thought 
he  must  be  from  where  he  was  struck 
— now  said  he  would  try  to  ride,  and 
we  put  him  on  a horse  and  started, 
leaving  camp  a few  minutes  before 
twelve  o’clock.  We  traveled  slowly 
on  account  of  the  wounded,  and 
camped  to  get  supper  before  sun- 
down, having  traveled  four  miles 
nearly  southeast.  Started  again  at 
thirty  minutes  past  four  p.  m.,  and 
went  east  five  miles,  thence  south  ten 
miles,  to  a camp  at  ten  p.  m.  in  the 
Big  Horn  Mountains.’’ 

The  details  of  this  terrible  event, 
are  furnished  with  vivid  power  by 
Mr.  Hauser: 

“Again,  our  captain  thus  briefly  no- 
tices one  of  the  most  fearful  tragedies 
that  ever  occurred  in  the  mountains, 
and  in  which  his  nobleness  of  soul 
and  heroic  courage  shone  more 
brightly  than  ever  before.  On  that 
dreadful  night  our  lives  were  saved 
only  by  an  accidental  circumstance 
in  the  first  place,  and  afterward  by 
his  wisdom  and  heroic  bearing.  As 
an  illustration  of  his  sagacity  and 
mountaineer  knowledge,  I would  state 
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before  going  into  the  details  of  that 
dreadful  night,  that,  as  we  were 
riding  along  the  day  before,  he  re- 
marked that  we  were  being  dogged 
by  a war  party.  As  I saw  no  Indians, 
nor  signs  of  any,  I asked  him  how  he 
knew.  He  replied:  ‘Do  you  see 

those  buffalo  running  at  full  speed 
off  there  next  to  the  mountains’  ’ 
Looking  in  that  direction,  some  six 
or  eight  miles,  I saw  what  he  de- 
scribed, and  answered  that  I did. 
‘Well,’  said  he,  ‘you  will  shortly  see 
those  others,  a couple  of  miles  or  so 
ahead  of  them,  start  also.’  Sure 
enough,  in  the  course  of  about  half 
an  hour,  they  too  stampeded,  thus 
showing  clearly  that  they  were 
frightened  by  something  travelling  in 
the  same  direction  we  were,  and  it 
was  also  evident  that  it  was  some- 
thing beyond  them,  for  they  all  ran 
toward  us.  This  convinced  me  that 
he  was  correct,  and  after  he  had  ex- 
plained and  drawn  my  attention  to 
the  circumstance,  it  was  easy  enough 
to  comprehend. 

“Reaching  the  spot  selected  for 
camp,  we  busied  ourselves  with  our 
various  duties— some  preparing  sup- 
per, others  starting  off  with  pick,  pan 
and  shovel  to  prospect,  etc.;  but  I 
noticed  that  our  captain  quietly  took 
his  rifle  and  started  off  alone  for  the 
rolling  hills  next  to  the  mountains. 
In  about  an  hour  he  returned,  and 
throwing  down  some  pemmican,  re- 
marked ; ‘ Those  thieving  scoun- 

drels are  close  around  here  ; so  close 
that  in  their  haste  to  keep  me  from 


seeing  them  they  dropped  that,  and 
if  we  don’t  look  sharp,  we  will  get 
set  afoot  to-night.’ 

“As  night  approached  it  clouded 
up  and  threatened  rain  ; so  we  carried 
in  all  our  flour  and  most  of  our  other 
baggage,  saddles,  etc.,  and  placed 
them  around  next  the  walls  of  our 
tents,  making  our  beds  inside  of  this 
circle,  which  proved  to  be  a provi- 
dential act. 

“ Night  coming  on,  the  captain  re- 
marked that  there  would  have  to  be 
a sharp  watch  kept,  as  he  felt  confi- 
dent the  Indians  would  make  an  at- 
tempt to  get  our  horses,  and  said  he 
would  go  on  guard  himself.  As 
it  grew  dark  we  all  retired  to  rest,  ex- 
cept the  two  guards,  without  any 
misgivings,  for  during  the  last  three 
weeks  the  Indians  had  been  around 
our  tents  nearly  every  night,  trying 
to  steal  our  horses,  and  as  they  had 
never  attempted  to  fire  into  or  molest 
us,  since  our  first  meeting,  when  we 
stood  them  off,  we  had  ceased  to  have 
any  apprehension  that  they  would 
attack  us.  The  only  precaution  we 
took  (that  of  taking  our  rifles  and  re- 
volvers to  bed  with  us),  was  to  be 
ready  in  case  they  attempted  to  stam- 
pede our  horses  by  dashing  in  among 
them. 

“We  all  fell  asleep  without  fear, 
having  been  accustomed  to  having 
Indians  around  camp  trying  to  steal 
our  horses  only,  as  we  had  learned  to 
suppose,  when  I was  startled  by  our 
captain  shouting,  ‘ Keep  close  to  the 
ground!’  Instantly  following  his 
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voice  came  the  most  unearthly  yelling 
and  firing  that  I ever  heard,  and  that 
so  very  close,  that  the  crash  seemed 
to  be  directly  against  my  head  and 
inside  the  tent.  I was  fairly  lifted  to 
a sitting  position,  and  my  first  reali- 
zation of  what  was  the  matter,  was 
hearing  Underwood  say:  ‘I’m  shot 

through  and  through.’  ‘My  God,  this 
is  awful,’  was  my  reply,  adding  in- 
stantly, * so  am  I;’  for,  feeling  the 
shock  and  sting  of  the  ball,  and  blood 
trickling  down  my  side,  I thought  it 
was  all  over  for  me.  Hurriedly  thrust- 
ing my  hand  under  my  shirt,  I drew 
a sigh  of  relief,  for  I found  that  the 
ball  had  not  gone  through  me,  it  hav- 
ing struck  a thick  memorandum  book 
that  was  in  my  left  shirt-pocket,  which 
it  passed  through,  and  flattened  and 
stopped  against  a rib  near  my  heart. 

“ Instantly  seizing  our  rifles,  we 
crawled  out  of  the  tent,  but  before  we 
got  out  the  yelling  and  firing  had 
ceased.  It  was  pitch  dark — dark  as 
Egypt!  and  what  followed  was  even 
more  trying  to  our  nerves  than  what 
had  passed.  We  could  distinctly  hear 
the  demon-like  whisperings  of  the 
murderous  fiends  in  the  ravine,  that 
we  knew  were  not  over  ten  paces  from 
us,  yet,  so  perfectly  dark  was  it,  that 
we  could  not  even  see  the  outlines  of 
the  bushes  that  bordered  the  ravine; 
in  fact,  we  could  not  see  our  hands 
before  us.  Add  to  this,*  that  we  did 
not  know  how  many  of  our  little  band 
were  left  alive.  Some  we  knew  were 
dying  from  the  moans  we  heard,  yet 
we  could  not  see  them,  or  offer  a word 


of  consolation,  for  one  audible  word 
would  have  brought  a shower  of 
arrows.  As  it  was,  they  were  flying 
in  all  directions,  and  it  seemed  impos- 
sible to  escape  being  pierced  by  them. 
We  could  hear  them  whizzing  through 
the  air  every  second,  and  so  near  that 
we  often  felt  the  wind;  and  so  close 
were  the  Indians,  that  we  could  hear 
the  twang  of  their  bow-strings.  Too 
shrewdly  the  cowardly  murderers 
had  resorted  to  their  bows  and  arrows, 
after  they  had  emptied  their  double- 
barrelled  guns,  knowing  well  that  if 
they  used  their  guns  after  we  were 
aroused,  that  the  flash  would  afford  a 
mark  for  us  to  return  their  fire;  but 
arrows  gave  no  guide,  and  they  were 
safe  in  the  ravine  and  darkness. 

“ Crawling  to  our  captain  as  best 
we  could,  constantly  admonished  by 
the  flying  arrows  to  crawl  low,  we 
found  him  lying  between  and  among 
five  dead  horses, all  shot  by  the  Indians 
in  their  efforts  to  kill  him,  guided  by 
his  voice  when  he  shouted  to  us  to 
‘ Keep  close  to  the  ground,’  an  order 
given  upon  his  hearing  them  cocking 
their  guns,  just  before  they  fired  ; 
which  order  was  given  at  the  immi- 
nent risk  of  his  own  life,  but  it  saved 
ours,  which  was  always  the  aim  of  his 
big  heart  at  any  risk,  and  as  fortune 
sometimes  favors  the  brave,  so  in  this 
instance  she  did  him,  for  the  dead 
horses  furnished  him  a complete  bar- 
ricade, from  which  he  whispered  his 
directions  to  us.  On  reaching  him,  I 
asked,  in  a suppressed  whisper,  how 
many  men  were  killed.  ‘ Don’t  know; 
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you  are  the  third  man  that  has  re- 
ported/ he  said,  to  which  I replied, 
‘Great  God,  Jim,  this  is  awful.’  He 
answered  : ‘ Never  mind  ; it’s  rough, 
but  we  will  give  them  a game  yet. 
You  and  Underwood  crawl  toward 
•the  river  about  fifty  yards  ; don’t  fire 
until  you  can  punch  your  guns  against 
them.  Wait  ; there  will  be  a general 
rush  on  us  before  morning.  Remem- 
ber, don’t  shoot  until  the  rush  is  made, 
and  you  can  touch  them  with  your 
guns.  If  you  fire  sooner  the  flash  of 
your  guns  will  direct  a hundred  shots 
to  you.  Keep  cool,  and  we  can  stand 
them  off.’  So  Underwood  and  I 
dragged  ourselves  over  the  horses 
and  for  the  distance  indicated,  requir- 
ing no  further  orders  to  keep  close  to 
the  ground,  for  the  whiz  of  the  ar- 
rows made  us  lie  flatter  than  ever,  if 
possible.  And  here  we  lay,  face  down- 
ward, for  three  long  hours,  with 
cocked  rifle  in  one  hand  and  revolver 
in  the  other,  in  the  most  fearful  sus- 
pense, expecting  every  moment  that 
they  would  renew  their  yells  and  rush 
upon  us.  With  every  nerve  strained, 
we  watched  and  waited,  with  nothing 
to  relieve  our  suspense  except  the 
gratitude  we  felt  at  being  still  alive, 
and  the  hope  of  succoring  our  wound- 
ed comrades,  whose  dying  groans 
were  perfectly  heartrending.  Add  to 
this  the  audible  whisperings  of  what 
we  supposed  to  be  directions  and  pre- 
4 


parations  for  the  final  charge,  and  the 
peculiar,  never-to-be-forgotten  sound 
of  the  arrows  which  we  heard,  but 
could  not  see  ; every  one  so  close  that 
we  felt  that  the  next  one  must  strike. 
Yet  we  dare  not  fire  in  return — only 
wait  for  what  seemed  inevitable 
death.  In  this  way  the  hours  passed — 
hours  that  seemed  weeks — when,  to 
my  utter  surprise,  our  captain  came 
walking  erect,  and  almost  stumbling 
over  me.  In  a whisper  said,  ‘What 
are  you  walking  for  ? Why  don’t  you 
get  down  and  crawl.  You  will  be 
killed.’  To  which  in  the  same 
whispered  tone  he  replied  : ‘Oh,  I’m 
going  around  to  see  how  the  boys  are 
and  to  get  some  water  for  Bell  and 
Bostwick.  There’s  enough  of  us  left 
to  give  them  a lively  rattle  in  the 
morning.’  At  that  moment  an  arrow 
came  so  close  that  we  actually  felt 
the  wind  of  it.  I again  appealed  to 
him  to  crawl.  His  answer  was,  ‘ I was 
not  born  to  be  killed  by  these  red 
devils,’  and  he  calmly  walked  down 
to  the  river  and  got  a cup  of  water 
and  took  it  to  the  wounded  men,  and 
to  this  day  God  only  knows  why  he 
was  not  pierced  by  a dozen  arrows, 
and  it  seems  almost  a miracle  that  he 
was  not.”  The  remainder  of  this  trag- 
ical encounter  and  the  escape  of  the 
survivors  must  be  delayed  until  a later 
date. 


Seelye  A.  Wilson. 
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FOUR  REPRESENTATIVE  MEN  OF  COLORADO. 

BYRON  E.  SHEAR. 


Byron  E.  Shear,  Esq.,  was  born 
at  Clayville,  Oneida  county,  N.  Y., 
June  5,  1851,  and  is  now  the  only  liv- 
ing child  of  Abrm.  L and  Henri- 
etta (Chapman)  Shear,  both  of  whom 
are  now  living  at  Clayville.  His 
father  was  born  in  the  Catskills,  and 
is  a descendant  of  one  of  the  original 
Dutch  settlers  of  the  Hudson  river 
valley.  His  mother  is  of  English 
descent — Chapman  and  Griswold  by 
name. 

Byron  E.  Shear  spent  his  boyhood 
in  the  usual  way — attending  school, 
etc.  When  old  enough,  he  learned 
the  trade  of  stone-cutting,  which  oc- 
cupation he  followed  summers,  and 
during  the  winter-time  he  engaged  in 
teaching  school.  He  entered  Cornell 
University,  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  in  the 
fall  of  1870,  and,  subsequent  to  this 
period,  his  time  was  divided  between 
that  of  pursuing  his  studies  at  the 
university  and  working  at  his  trade 
at  the  State  capitol  building,  in  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.,  which  continued  until 
his  graduation,  as  Bachelor  of  Archi- 
tecture, from  Cornell,  in  1874,  and 
from  the  law  department  of  Hamilton 
College,  N.  Y.,  in  1877,  when  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  immediately 
entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  pro- 


fession with  the  law  firm  of  Sutton  & 
Morehouse,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  with 
whom  he  remained  until  March,  1880. 

He  removed  to  Colorado  and  set- 
tled in  Aspen  May  13,  1880.  At  this 
time  Aspen  consisted  of  only  a half 
dozen  log  cabins,  a badly-surveyed 
town-site  and  a few  mine  prospects. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  this  new 
mining  camp  he  established  himself 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
which  he  carried  on  in  connection 
with  other  business  pursuits,  notably 
among  which  was  his  assistance  in 
making  a new  survey  of  the  town  and 
laying  it  off  into  streets  and  blocks. 

In  December,  1880,  assisted  by  Geo. 
W.  Thatcher,  he  drew  the  bill — which 
was  passed  by  the  Third  General  As- 
sembly— erecting  Pitkin  county,  Col. 

Among  the  important  cases  of  liti- 
gation in  which  Mr.  Shear  has  been 
engaged  was  that  of  Gillespie  vs. 
Breed,  over  the  Spar  mine,  involving 
claims  to  the  amount  of  many  thou- 
sand dollars.  Attorney  Shear  won 
this  case  for  his  client,  Mr.  Gillespie, 
after  a trial  lasting  three  years. 

Mr.  Shear  negotiated  the  sale  of 
the  Spar  mine  and  other  claims  to  J. 
B.  Wheeler  and  H.  B.  Gillespie,  re- 
taining for  himself  a one-twelfth  in- 
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terest,  which  was  the  beginning  of 
his  interest  in  mines.  His  invest- 
ments in  the  “ Mollie  Gibson  ” mine 
continued,  until  he  owned  nearly  a 
one-third  interest. 

In  1883-4-5  he  was  city  attorney  of 
Aspen;  and  during  his  term  of  office 
he  had  charge  of  the  litigation  be- 
tween the  people  and  the  Aspen 
Town  Land  Company,  which  he  pro- 
secuted successfully  for  the  people. 
He  also  brought  the  first  Apex  suit, 


which  was  compromised. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Shear  is  a Repub- 
lican, but  not  a seeker  after  place. 
Applying  himself  closely  to  the  prac- 
tice of  law  and  mining  pursuits,  he 
is  content,  though  he  thinks  that, 
“alone,”  life  is  not  worth  living.  He 
finds  compensation,  however,  in  en- 
ticing the  “ speckled  beauties  ” from 
the  mountain  brooks,  at  which  he  is 
an  adept. 


GALEN  K.  HASSENPLUG,  M.  D. 


The  progenitor  of  the  old  German 
family  to  which  Dr.  Galen  K.  Hassen- 
plug  belongs,  emigrated  to  America 
about  the  year  1760,  settling  in  Penn- 
sylvania, where  the  greater  portion 
of  his  posterity  still  reside.  One  of 
his  descendants,  William  H.  Hassen- 
plug,  grandfather  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  was  born  in  Union  county, 
Pa.,  lived  the  life  of  a farmer,  and 
died  in  February,  1876,  at  the  ripe 
old  age  of  eighty-four.  His  son,  Dr. 
Jacob  H.  Hassenplug,  was  born  in 
Mifflinburg,  the  same  State,  in  1827, 
and  is  at  present  (1890)  a successful 
practicing  physician  and  surgeon  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  which  be- 
came his  home  in  1867.  He  acquired 
his  medical  education  in  the  Jefferson 
Medical  College  of  Philadelphia,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1856.  He 
rendered  very  efficient  service  to  the 


Government,  as  surgeon  in  the 
United  States  Army,  from  1861  to 
1865,  inclusive.  A good  portion  of 
this  time  he  was  with  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  but  later  was  located 
at  Fortress  Monroe,  and  finally  at 
Norfolk,  where  he  had  charge  of  the 
United  States  dispensary  and  the 
smallpox  hospital. 

The  son  of  this  worthy  and  success- 
ful physician,  Dr.  Galen  K.  Hassen- 
plug, was  born  at  Mifflinburg,  Pa.,  on 
May  4th,  1856.  He  attended  the  com- 
mon schools  of  that  place  and  of  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  and  in  1868  entered  the 
College  of  Philadelphia,  from  which 
he  was  graduated  three  years  later, 
with  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  and  five 
years  later  the  degree  of  A.  M.  was 
conferred.  In  1874  he  graduated 
from  the  Jefferson  Medical  College 
(where  his  father  had  preceded  him), 
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and  carried  with  him  high  and  envi- 
able commendations  from  Dr.  Pan- 
coast and  Prof.  Gross  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty. 

He  was  resident  surgeon  at  the 
house  of  correction  for  one  year, 
during  which  time  he  became  inter- 
ested in  specialties,  giving  much  of 
his  time  to  the  same  line  of  investi- 
gation and  practice  during  the  three 
years  following,  while  engaged  in  the 
regular  duties  of  his  profession.  He 
subsequently  received  special  instruc- 
tion in  Wills  Eye  Hospital,  the  Eye 
and  Ear  department  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital,  and  the  Nose  and 
Throat  department  of  the  Jefferson 
Medical  College  Hospital,  making 
rapid  advance  in  his  chosen  special 
fields,  and  preparing  the  way  for  en- 
larged usefulness  and  success  in  the 
future. 

In  1883  Dr.  Hassenplug  sought  a 


new  field  for  the  practice  of  his 
chosen  specialties,  which  he  found  to 
his  liking  in  the  city  of  Denver,  after 
visiting  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis, Tacoma,  Seattle,  Portland,  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and  other  im- 
portant points  in  the  west  and  north- 
west. 

He  settled  in  Denver  on  December 
20th,  1883,  where  he  has  since  con- 
tinued in  the  successful  treatment  of 
eye,  ear,  throat  and  nose  diseases. 
The  income  from  his  large  and  lucra- 
tive practice  has  enabled  him  to  in- 
vest largely  in  Denver  realty  and  the 
rich  mineral  fields  of  Colorado.  He 
is  also  substantially  interested  in  New 
Mexico  and  Texas  lands.  He  is  a 
member  of  both  county  and  State 
medical  societies,  and  occupies  a high 
professional  and  social  position  in  the 
city  of  Denver. 


HUGH  TWINING. 


Hugh  Twining  may  well  be  classed 
among  the  prominent  miners  of  Am- 
erica, his  experience  in  searching  the 
earth  for  hidden  riches  extending,  in 
point  of  time,  from  1850  to  to-day, 
and  into  the  gold  fields  of  California, 
New  Grenada  and  Chili,  and,  later,  to 
the  silver  fields  of  Colorado.  In  all 
these  fields  and  through  all  these 
years  he  has  b£en  the  same  adventu- 
rous, industrious  and  courageous 


man.  His  success  has  come  because 
he  has  earned  it  and  resolutely  fol- 
lowed new  lines  that  led  to  success. 
He  was  born  in  Erie  county,  N.  Y., 
on  February  19th,  1830,  a son  of  John 
Twining,  a farmer,  who  for  fourteen 
.years  served  as  commissioner  of  deeds 
for  Erie  county,  and  died  in  Wiscon- 
sin when  in  his  ninety-third  year. 
The  early  boyhood  of  the  son  was 
spent  in  New  York — more  especially 
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on  the  Erie  Canal,  then  the  great  line 
of  travel  and  transportation  between 
the  east  and  west,  and  on  the  lakes. 
He  was  cabin-boy  for  Captain  Blake 
for  six  years,  but  was  induced  to  leave 
a sailor’s  life  and  return  home.  He 
was  then  but  sixteen  years  of  age. 
Soon  after  his  return,  his  father’s 
family  removed  to  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
where  they  settled  in  1846,  but  in  a 
short  time  they  settled  in  Dane 
county,  the  same  State. 

But  the  life  of  a farmer,  even  upon 
the  frontier,  was  not  stirring  enough 
to  suit  young  Hugh;  and  in  1850, 
when  but  twenty  years  of  age,  he  de- 
termined to  try  his  fortune  in  the 
newly-discovered  and  far-away  gold 
field  of  California.  He  arranged  with 
several  others  to  cross  the  plains  in 
company;  and  when  the  time  of  de- 
parture arrived  he  was  the  only  one 
in  readiness  to  start;  so,  all  alone,  on 
horse-back,  he  proceeded  upon  his 
perilous  trip.  After  many  trials  and 
adventures,  California  was  safely 
reached.  He  immediately  entered 
upon  placer  or  gulch-mining,  in 
which  he  was  quite  successful  for  a 
long  period,  making  from  forty  to 
sixty  dollars  a day.  Later  on,  he 
went  to  New  Grenada,  and  thence  to 
Chili,  in  which  places  he  also  followed 
mining. 

The  year  1852  again  found  him  in 
this  country,  with  his  stopping- place 
at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  His  keen  business 
sense  had  suggested  a favorable  specu- 
lation, and  he  accordingly  purchased 
one  hundred  and  fifty  mules?  which  he 


drove  to  California,  where  he  sold 
them  at  high  prices,  many  of  them 
bringing  as  high  as  $750  a head.  Af- 
ter they  had  been  disposed  of,  he  en- 
gaged with  a good  mining  company, 
in  an  assay  office,  at  $285  per  month. 

In  1866  Mr.  Twining  was  induced 
to  return  to  his  Wisconsin  home,  in 
consequence  of  his  father’s  ill  health. 
He  remained  with  his  parents  until 
1879,  when  he  came  to  Colorado,  set- 
tling first  at  Leadville  and  subse- 
quently at  Georgetown,  his  present 
home.  Soon  after  his  location  at  this 
place,  he  entered  into  a contract  with 
the  Continental  Oil  Company  for  full 
control  of  Clear  Creek,  Gilpin  and 
other  counties,  in  which  capacity  he 
soon  became  a well  and  favorably 
known  business  man. 

Mr.  Twining  was  also  engaged  in 
mining,  being  interested  in  the  Co- 
lumbia  mine,  in  Clear  Creek  county, 
and  the  Comstock  and  Ipavia,  in  Gil- 
pin county.  The  latter  is  shipping 
ore  in  paying  quantities,  and  the 
Comstock  has  a heavy  body  of  ore, 
which  has  just  been  opened  and  runs 
well. 

Mr.  Twining  has  always  taken  an 
interest  in  anything  touching  the 
public  good,  although  keeping  in  the 
background.  In  politics,  he  was  in 
former  years  a Douglas  Democrat, 
but  at  present  styles  himself  an 
“ American.”  He  has  always  declined 
political  preferment,  and,  although 
elected  to  office,  has  declined  to 
qualify.  He  has  ever  taken  an  especial 
interest  in  school  matters,  He  is  an 
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enthusiastic  Mason,  and  has  taken 
ninety  degrees  in  that  order.  He  is 
also  a member  of  P.  O.  S.  of  A.,  which 
order,  since  its  establishment  in  this 
section  of  the  country,  has  sent  him 
as  a delegate  to  its  State  and  national 
camps.  He  is  at  present  State  Master 
of  Forms  and  Ceremonies. 

Mr.  Twining  was  married  in  1867 
to  Almira  A.  Field,  and  has  two 
daughters  and  one  son,  all  in  George- 
town. He  has  given  up  all  business 


except  mining,  to  which  he  devotes 
his  entire  time,  with  the  exception  of 
such  hours  as  he  can  give  to  social 
life,  in  which  his  affability  and  geni- 
ality make  him  a leading  factor.  At 
home  or  abroad,  he  is  ever  the  same — 
generous,  plain  of  speech  and  unas- 
suming in  character — his  every-day 
life  guided  by  highest  principles,  and 
his  usefulness  apparent  in  many  ways 
in  the  city  of  his  chosen  home.. 


JOSEPH  H.  SMITH. 


Joseph  H.  Smith  is  one  of  the  rep- 
resentative citizens  of  the  State  of 
Colorado.  He  has  been  the  “archi- 
tect of  his  own  fortune,”  for  he  is  es- 
sentially a self-made  man.  In  busi- 
ness he  has  achieved  financial  success 
through  unflagging  industry,  unvary- 
ing promptness  and  honorable  deal- 
ing. 

The  sterling,  admirable  qualities 
that  brought  him  success  in  his  pri- 
vate business,  marked  him  for  public 
preferment,  and  in  the  discharge  of 
an  important  public  trust,  he  has  re- 
alized all  the  expectations  of  his 
friends  and  has  added  to  their  regard 
the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  gen- 
eral public.  He  is  a typical  southern- 
bred  gentleman,  possessing  all  those 
social  graces  and  charms  of  manner 
so  characteristic  of  that  chivalrous 
race  of  men  who  value  good  breeding 


and  manly  courage  higher  than  any 
other  attainments  or  attributes. 

Joseph  H.  Smith  was  born  June  20, 
1844,  at  Mountain  City,  Johnson 
county,  East  Tenn.  He  is  a son  of 
Colonel  A.  D.  Smith,  an  attorney  at 
law,  who  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  in  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
In  politics  Colonel  Smith  was  an  old- 
line  Whig,  and  afterwards  became  a 
Unionist.  He  presided  over  two  con- 
ventions held  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a new  State  from  the  coun- 
ties of  East  Tennessee,  and  the  Union- 
ist counties  in  the  States  adjoining 
that  section  of  Tennessee.  He  was  a 
colonel  in  the  State  militia  and  or- 
ganized the  Thirteenth  Tennessee 
Regiment  of  cavalry  in  the  fail  of 
1863.  The  same  year  he  was  removed 
from  his  patriotic  labors  by  death,  at 
the  age  54.  He  was  a man  of  firm, 
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unyielding  convictions  and  unfalter- 
ing courage,  qualities  inherited  by 
his  sons  in  a marked  degree. 

Colonel  Smith  and  his  estimable 
wife,  who  is  still  living,  were  the  pa- 
rents of  eight  children.  They  were 
Ellen  A.,  Cornelia  E.,  James,  A.  Wynn, 
Joseph  H.,  John  P.,  Mary  A.,  and 
Alice  R.  Of  these,  Ellen,  James  and 
A.  Wynn,  are  dead.  The  first  named 
lived  to  womanhood;  James  died 
when  a boy,  and  A Wynn  achieved 
military  distinction  and  the  rank  of 
Colonel  before  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred in  1873. 

John  is  now  chancellor  of  the  First 
District  in  Tennessee,  where  he  and 
his  sister,  Cornelia,  reside.  Mary  and 
Alice  are  both  married.  The  former 
lives  in  Emporia,  Kan.;  the  latter  in 
Denver. 

This  branch  of  the  Smith  family 
from  which  Joseph  H.  Smith  is  de- 
scended, is  an  old  and  honorable  one; 
it  members  being  scattered  through 
North  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  East 
Tennessee.  The  paternal  grand- 
father of  Joseph  was  an  old  school 
gentleman;  one  “native  here,  and  to 
the  manor  born.”  He  was  a large  land 
and  slave  owner,  and  was  extensively 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  iron. 
He  lived  to  a ripe  old  age. 

Joseph  H.  Smith  early  acquired  a 
practical  education.  He  had  inherited 
the  military  spirit  of  his  father,  and 
like  his  distinguished  sire  he  was  pa- 
triotic in  his  devotion  to  the  Union. 
When  Beauregard’s  gun-boats  opened 
fire  on  Fort  Sumter,  Mr,  Smith  was 


but  seventeen  years  of  age.  A year 
later  he  resolved  to  offer  himself  to 
the  Federal  army.  This  resolu- 
tion was  easier  made  than  to 
carry  out.  It  necessitated  the  risk  of 
his  life.  He  set  out  on  foot  for  the 
north,  and  by  traveling  nights  and 
hiding  days,  succeeded  in  crossing 
the  Confederate  lines,  arriving  at 
Cumberland  Gap  after  its  occupancy 
by  Federal  troops,  and  prior  to  its 
evacuation. 

He  immediately  enlisted  in  the 
Second  Tennessee  infantry,  and  was 
with  the  regiment  through  quite  a 
severe  campaign,  until  he  was  taken 
sick  and  ordered  by  Colonel  Carter 
back  to  private  life,  where  he  re- 
mained until  he  recovered.  He  then 
enlisted  in  the  Thirteenth  Tennessee 
Cavalry  with  a commission  in  his 
pocket;  but  before  being  mustered  in 
he  was  detailed  to  nurse  a sick  uncle, 
Major  H.  C.  Smith,  of  the  same  regi- 
ment. From  this  time  on  he  was  a 
privileged  character;  was  for  a time 
an  attendant  on  the  quartermaster, 
and  was  with  what  was  known  as  the 
“ Andy  Johnson  Brigade,”  composed 
of  the  Eighth,  Ninth  and  Thirteenth 
Cavalry,  detailed  for  special  service. 

It  was  this  brigade  that  engaged 
the  command  of  the  famous  John 
Hunt  Morgan,  in  which  engagement 
Morgan  was  killed.  Morgan  had  at- 
tained a national  notoriety  as  the 
leader  of  raids  into  Kentucky,  Ohio 
and  Indiana.  The  Andy  Johnson 
Brigade  at  its  own  request  was  at- 
tached to  General  George  Stoneman’s 
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Division  on  the  raid  to  intercept  the 
Jeff  Davis  party  in  their  endeavor  to 
escape  after  the  fall  of  Richmond. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  Mr.  Smith 
engaged  in  the  mercantile  business, 
and  the  year  1868  once  more  found 
him  at  the  place  of  his  nativity,  Moun- 
tain City,  engaged  in  dry  goods  and 
general,  merchandising,  in  which  he 
continued  until  1872.  He  then  sought 
new  fields  of  labor,  and,  after  travel- 
ing somewhat  extensively,  found  him- 
self in  Denver,  Col.,  in  August,  1872. 
After  familiarizing  himself  with  the 
State  to  a considerable  extent,  en- 
gaing  in  mining  industries  at  Alma, 
Gold  Hill  and  other  localities,  he  or- 
ganized, in  the  spring  of  1873,  the 
Novelty  Manufacturing  Company; 
and,  having  always  had  a taste  for 
that  line  of  business,  he  successfully 
conducted  this  chosen  line  of  manu- 
facturing, until  he  furnished  nearly 
all  the  electrical  supply  trade  in  Col- 
orado, Utah,  Wyoming  and  New 
Mexico.  He  severed  his  connection 
with  this  business  upon  his  election 
to  the  office  of  clerk  and  recorder  for 
Arapahoe  county,  in  November,  1887. 
Mr.  Smith  performed  the  duties  of 
this  important  office  with  such  ability 


and  fidelity  that  he  was  re-elected 
thereto  for  a second  term  in  1889. 
Since  he  has  become  the  administra- 
tor of  its  affairs,  it  has  made  the  most 
wonderful  advance  in  its  history,  and 
now  employs  from  twenty  to  thirty 
copyists. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Smith  is  a Repub- 
lican of  the  most  pronounced  type,  as 
is  generally  the  case  with  the  South- 
ern born  when  they  espouse  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  party.  He  is  a man  of 
fine  physique,  light  complexion  and 
an  eye  that  is  remarkable  for  its 
power.  He  stands  fully  six  feet, 
scores  a weight  of  two  hundred,  and 
possesses  certain  mental  characteris- 
tics that  enable  him  to  command  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  not  only  his 
friends,  but  of  those  who  oppose  him 
politically. 

All  who  know  him  esteem  him  for 
his  social  qualities.  He  was  married 
in  1871  to  Miss  Rebecca  Allen,  daugh- 
ter of  Major  Wesley  L.  Allen,  a promi- 
nent civil  engineer  and  architect. 
Five  children  have  been  born  to  them 
— Charles,  born  in  1872;  Ada  C.,  in 
1874;  Henry  C.,  in  1875;  Dick,  in 
1876,  and  Joe  H.,  in  1878. 

A.  N.  Towne. 
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HON.  A.  M.  CANNON. 


The  world  admires  character.  It 
penetrates  the  wilds,  explores  the 
seas,  reviews  its  marts  and  in- 
vades the  calm  sequestered  paths  of 
rural  life  with  a scrutinizing  eye,  in 
search  of  men  in  whose  ambitious 
soul  the  silent  voice  of  innate  genius 
dwells  hopeful  in  the  twilight  of  re- 
nown. It  sweeps  majestically  by  the 
groveling  throng  and  carrying  in  its 
jealous  embrace  the  diadem  of  genius 
seeks  only  he  in  whose  heart  nature 
has  kindled  its  living  flame  before 
whose  irresistible  force  obstacles  fade 
and  in  whose  glare  beams  resplend- 
ant  the  epic  of  a noble  life. 

It  is  this  mysterious  force  which 
emanates  from  thought,-  dwells  in 
shadows  and  clothes  obscurity  with  a 
felicitous  charm  in  casting  charity  in 
the  image  of  merit.  Thus  it  is  in 
casting  an  eye  over  the  vast  multitude 
we  are  here  and  there  confronted 
with  the  ever  modest  but  conspicuous 
figure  of  the  world’s  most  active  men. 

It  is  to  such  men  the  great  west 
owes  her  fortune,  and  upon  such  men 
it  bequeaths  a legacy  of  unperishable 
renown.  It  is  to  such  men  that  Spo- 
kane Falls  must  trace  her  proud  po- 
sition in  the  constellation  of  munici- 
pal marvels,  and  upon  whose  brow, 
with  pardonable  pride  it  places  the 
laurel  of  its  highest  esteem.  Such 


indeed,  is  the  respect  with  which  the 
name  of  Hon.  A.  M.  Cannon  is  held, 
not  only  by  the  citizens  of  Spokane 
Falls,  but  by  the  thousands  whom  he 
has  met  in  every  atmosphere  of  busi- 
ness life.  His  life  is  one  pregnant  of 
instructive  interest — an  unfinished 
though  splendid  drama  of  thrilling 
incidents  and  situations. 

Born  in  the  obscure  village  of  Mon- 
mouth, 111.,  in  1837,  his  early  life  was 
bereft  of  all  those  advantages  with 
which  wealth  and  luxury  entrench 
themselves.  The  education  of  young 
Cannon  extended  not  beyond  the  age 
of  adolescence,  and  in  the  severe 
school  of  adversity  he  learned  the  al- 
phabet of  business,  writing  with  skill- 
'ful  hand  a name  unique  in  the  regis- 
try of  success.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  we  see  him  leaving  his  father’s 
cot  with  a team  of  oxen  and  wander- 
ing over  the  arid  plains  of  Iowa,  Kan- 
sas, Wyoming  and  Colorado;  up 
through  the  wild  sublimity  of  the 
Rocky  and  Sierra  Nevadas,  down 
through  the  sequestered  valleys  of 
California,  to  pause  before  the  deep 
blue  waters  of  the  Pacific,  like  a mes- 
senger who  blazed  a path  for  follow- 
ing civilization.  Those  were  the  days 
when  the  land,  although  a trackless 
waste,  held  forth  its  golden  promises 
to  men  of  courage  and  men  of  pres- 
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cience.  It  was  then  that  the  young 
subject  of  this  sketch  was  offered  on 
credit  one-half  interest  in  the  town- 
site  of  Denver  for  the  princely  sum 
of  $1,000.  But  it  was  his  rule,  estab- 
lished early  in  life,  to  never  venture 
into  business  beyond  his  means,  and 
this  one  golden  chance  of  his  life 
passed  before  him  like  the  Fata  Mor- 
gana of  an  ambitious  soul. 

In  San  Francisco  his  sojourn  was 
brief,  but,  in  battling  with  the  world 
for  a foot-hold  among  men,  he  devel- 
oped the  most  marked  ability  as  a 
financier  and  demonstrated  his  ex- 
ecutiveness in  a highly  creditable 
degree.  Returning  to  his  native 
State,  he  adopted  Chicago  as  a per- 
manent home,  and  became  conspicu- 
ous as  one  of  the  most  daring  as  well 
as  successful  operators  on  the  Board 
of  Trade.  Fortunes  were  made  and 
lost  with  stoical  nonchalance.  Failure 
only  strengthening  his  determination 
to  succeed,  and  poverty  only  accelera- 
ting the  impulsive  fire  of  his  invin- 
cible courage,  he  threw  his  exertions 
into  the  oil-fields  of  West  Virginia, 
and  arose  like  a Colossus  in  the 
strength  of  his  success.  It  is  a well- 
known  fact  that  charity  never  sought 
admission  at  the  door  of  the  oil  ope- 
rator without  a cordial  reception;  and 
hundreds  of  poor  families  were  sup- 
plied during  the  war  by  the  munifi- 
cence of  his  hand. 

In  1868  Mr.  Cannon  removed  to 
Kansas  City,  and  became  the  most 
extensive  flour  manufacturer  in  the 
State.  The  business  grew  with  great 


rapidity.  From  a small  investment 
it  was  sold,  after  two  years’  operation, 
for  $65,000,  and  seven  years  later  for 
$3,000,000. 

Leaving  Kansas  City,  he  returned 
to  California,  and  became  interested 
in  various  lines  of  business  at  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  but  finally 
located  at  Portland,  Ore.,  and  com- 
menced once  more  an  active  career, 
which,  however,  wras  abridged  by 
sickness  and  impaired  health.  Under 
the  advice  of  a physician,  he  left 
Portland  and  journeyed  eastward 
into  the  picturesque  valley  where  the 
Spokane  Falls  sung  its  song  of  future 
greatness  to  solitude  and  the  conva- 
lescing pioneer. 

Here,  in  1878,  he  saw  the  nucleus 
of  a metropolis,  and  failed  not  in 
having  his  hopes  rewarded  by  the 
birth,  growth  and  unequalled  splen- 
dor of  an  emporium  in  whose  diver- 
sified interests  he  is  conspicuously 
identified. 

From  an  obscure  country  boy  we 
trace  the  president  of  the  Columbia 
Railway  and  Navigation  Company; 
the  president  of  the  largest  coal  and 
coke  company  in  America;  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Bank  of  Spokane  Falls 
and  the  First  National  Bank  of  Pal- 
ouse  City;  the  vice-president  of  the 
Washington  National  Bank  and  the 
Washington  Savings  Bank;  the  heavy 
stockholder  in  nearly  thirty  interests, 
representing  a volume  of  wealth  of  no 
slender  proportion. 

The  prime  mover  in  opening  up  the 
most  diversified  interest  which  sur- 
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rounds  the  city;  the  careful  guardian 
of  the  city’s  dignity ; the  proud  parent 
of  her  richest  gem,  the  Auditorium — 
he  stands  pre-eminently  at  the  head 
of  a city  renowned  for  the  splendor 
of  her  myriad  charms.  In  his  activity 
throughout  life,  he  has  found  time  to 
embellish  his  mind  with  a fund  of 
general  wisdom.  Naturally  of  a taci- 
turn disposition,  his  voice  in  council 


is  only  heard  when  momentous  ques- 
tions confront  the  people;  and  when 
heard,  it  rings  with  a sound  of  wis- 
dom and  sincerity,  carrying  convic- 
tion in  its  grasp.  In  the  full  meridian 
of  a splendid  career,  he  stands  unique 
in  the  affection  of  the  city — the  rich 
inheritor  of  universal  admiration. 

Wm.  R.  McGarry. 


SAMUEL  T.  HAUSER:  AN  EARLY  GOVERNOR  OF  MONTANA. 


When  President  Cleveland,  in  1885, 
appointed  Samuel  T.  Hauser,  to  the 
office  of  Governor  of  Montana,  it  was 
generally  recognized  that  he  had 
made  a choice  that  would  reflect  credit 
upon  himself  as  a judge  of  men;  that 
would  advance  the  best  interests  of 
the  section  over  which  he  was  to  ex- 
ercise gubernatorial  powers,  and  that 
would  give  satisfaction  to  the  people 
of  Montana.  Mr.  Hauser  was  one 
who  braved  all  the  dangers  of  life  in 
that  newly-opened  section  of  the 
west  in  its  early  days,  and  also  one 
of  those  who  have  been  of  great  ser- 
vice in  developing  its  natural  resour- 
ces, and  in  opening  it  to  the  world  by 
the  creation  of  many  new  lines  of 
transportation.  His  life  and  the  in- 
terests of  Montana  are  inseparably 
woven  together,  and  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  speak  of  one  without  ref- 
erence to  the  other. 

He  is  truly  a self-made  man,  in  the 
best  meaning  of  the  term.  He  was  born 


at  Falmouth,  Pendleton  county,  Ky., 
on  January  10,  1833,  and  received  his 
early  training  and  education  in  that 
State.  In  1854  he  removed  to  Mis- 
souri, where  he  engaged  in  civil  en- 
gineering in  the  employ  of  railroad 
companies.  He  afterwards  served  as 
assistant  engineer  on  the  Missouri 
Pacific  and  Northern  Pacific,  and  was 
then  appointed  chief  engineer  of  the 
Lexington  branch,  from  Lexington  to 
Sedalia,  holding  the  latter  position 
until  1862.  In  the  earlier  half  of  that 
year  he  came  up  the  Missouri  River, 
and  arriving  at  Port  Benton  in  June, 
he  crossed  the  country  from  that 
point  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Co- 
lumbia, where  he  engaged  in  pros- 
pecting for  a short  time.  Montana  is 
rich  in  mineral  treasures,  and  these 
engaged  Mr.  Hauser’s  attention  for  a 
time,  for  in  the  fall  of  1862  he  went 
to  the  Bannack  Mines,  and  in  the  au- 
tumn of  the  following  year  followed 
Lewis  and  Clark’s  route  down  the 
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Yellowstone.  Some  idea  of  the  per- 
sonal qualities  and  bearing  of  the 
man,  and  of  the  dangers  he  faced  in 
opening  these  new  lands  to  civiliza- 
tion, may  be  found  in  the  thrilling 
story  of  “The  Yellowstone  Expedi- 
tion of  1863,”  now  appearing  else- 
where in  these  pages. 

Mr.  Hauser  immediately  became 
one  of  the  active  men  of  the  new  ter- 
ritory. In  I865,  in  company  with  M. 
P.  Langford,  he  organized  a bank  at 
Virginia  City,  under  the  firm  name 
of  S.  T.  Hauser  & Co.  That  year  was 
for  him  indeed,  a busy  one.  He  or- 
ganized a mining  company,  and 
erected  the  first  furnaces  in  the  Ter- 
ritory at  Argenta.  In  1866  he  organ- 
ized the  First  National  Bank  of 
Helena,  and  also  the  St.  Louis  Min- 
ing Company,  now  known  as  the 
Hope  Mining  Company  at  Phillips- 
burg,  where  they  erected  the  first  sil- 
ver mill  in  the  Territory.  Still  inde- 
fatigable, this  enterprising  and  ener- 
getic man,  organized  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Butte,  and  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Benton,  First 
National  Bank  of  Missoula,  and  for 
several  years  devoted  his  attention  to 
banking  interests.  A recent  writer  in 
speaking  of  Governor  Hauser’s  la- 
bors in  this  direction,  says: 

“ Helena,  the  capital  of  the  State, 
takes  the  lead  in  regard  to  the  num- 
ber and  resources  of  her  national 
banks.  The  oldest  of  these  is  the 
First  National  Bank,  which  was  or- 
ganized by  Samuel  T.  Hauser  & 
Co.  in  the  year  1866.  Among  its 


stockholders  are  some  of  the  oldest 
inhabitants  of  Helena  and  of  the  State 
itself.  This  bank  is  the  officially 
designated  depository  of  the  United 
States  for  Montana.  The  following 
well-known  gentlemen  are  its  officers: 

S.  T.  Hauser,  president;  E.  W.  Knight, 
cashier,  and  T.  H.  Kleinschmidt,  as- 
sistant cashier.  The  directorate  is 
composed  of  reliable  and  influential 
men,  as  will  be  readily  seen  from  the 
following  list:  S.  T.  Hauser,  A.  M. 
Holter,  Granville  Stuart,  E.W.  Knight, 

T.  H.  Kleinschmidt,  John  C.  Curtin, 
R.  S.  Hamilton,  O.  R.  Allen,  G.  H. 
Hill,  C.  K.  Wells  and  T.  C.  Power. 
The  names  of  such  men  as  these  are 
in  themselves  a guarantee  of  the 
soundness  and  success  of  any  enter- 
prise or  institution  with  which  they 
are  identified.  They  are  the  leading 
spirits  of  the  community,  and  are  re- 
garded as  high  authorities  concern- 
ing all  financial  matters  and  in  the 
commercial  world.  The  paid  up 
capital  of  the  First  National  is  $500,- 
000,  and  the  surplus  and  profits  reach 
$700,000.  The  First  National  Bank  of 
Benton,  Mont.,  the  First  National  of 
Missoula,  Mont.,  and  the  First  Na- 
tional of  Butte,  the  same  State,  are 
associated  with  this  well-established 
and  justly  celebrated  institution.” 

Governor  Hauser  was  also  presi- 
dent of  the  first  railway  within  the 
limits  of  the  Territory,  the  Utah  & 
Northern.  In  connection  with  asso- 
ciates, he  has  also  built  the  following 
railroad  lines:  The  Helena  & Jeffer- 
son County;  Helena  & Bounder  Val- 
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ley;  Helena  Red  Mountain;  Helena 
Northern;  Drummon  & Phillipsburg; 
Missoula  & Bitter  Root  Valley.  He 
also  organized  the  Helena  and  Liv- 
ingston Smelting  and  Reduction 
Company,  and  is  its  president,  and 
has  probably  done  more  to  develop 
its  mines  and  mining  than  any  other 
one  man  in  the  State.  He  is  also  a 
large  real  estate  owner,  and  has  large 
investments  in  stock  and  mining  in- 
terests. 

In  view  of  what  has  gone  before,  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  Gov. 
Hauser  is  one  of  the  best-known  men 
in  the  northwest,  and  that  he  is  ever 
ready  to  aid  any  plan  or  enterprise 
that  will  advance  the  best  moral,  edu- 
cational or  material  interests  of  that 
section  of  our  land.  In  politics,  he  is 
a Democrat,  and  in  1884  was  made  a 
delegate  to  the  Democratic  National 
Convention,  where  he  was  appointed 
a member  of  the  committee  to  notify 
the  nominees  of  the  honor  conferred 
upon  them.  In  July,  1885,  as  has  been 
said,  he  was  made  Governor  of  Mon- 
tana, and  proved  himself  to  be  the 
best  governor  the  Territory  ever  had. 


He  was  also  its  first  resident  gover- 
nor. Gov.  Hauser  was  married  to 
Miss  Ellen  Farrar,  a daughter  of  Dr. 
Farrar,  of  St.  Louis.  Two  children 
have  been  born  to  this  union — Ella 
and  Samuel  Thomas. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  speak  too 
strongly  of  the  usefulness  of  a life 
like  that  of  Samuel  T.  Hauser,  whose 
every  work  has  been  followed  by 
beneficent  results  for  the  bettering  of 
others.  To  few  men,  indeed,  in  a 
generation,  are  such  rich  natural 
gifts  and  qualifications  given  as  those 
with  which  he  has  been  endowed,  and 
which  he  has  used  so  wisely,  so  untir- 
ingly and  so  freely  in  the  building  up 
and  bringing  to  the  highest  point  of 
success  attainable  of  every  interest 
that  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  secure 
his  assistance,  co-operation  and  con- 
nection. His  appearance  carries  out 
the  estimate  one  would  make  of  him, 
in  reading  the  story  of  his  life — a 
handsome,  kindly,  manly  counten- 
ance, with  broad,  noble  brow  and 
eyes  that  seem  to  look  through  you 
in  their  clear  and  penetrating  glance. 

W.  H.  Maguire. 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  THIRTH-SIXTH  AND  THIRTY- 
SEVENTH  CONGRESSES. 

BY  HON.  JOHN  HUTCHINS,  A MEMBER  OF  THE  THEN  TWENTIETH  OHIO  DISTRICT. 

XX. 


Senator  Tulee,  of  Florida,  on  the 
same  day  withdrew  from  the  Senate, 
and  in  his  speech  referred  to  a pro- 
test of  certain  Senators,  made  August 
4th,  1850,  on  the  admission  of  Cali- 
fornia into  the  Union,  which  the 
Senate  at  that  time  refused  its  admis- 
sion upon  its  journal.  It  is  copied  in 
full  in  the  Congressional  Globe , 2 ses- 
sion, 36  Congress.  The  following  ex- 
tract is  taken  therefrom:  “With  a 
view  of  all  these  considerations,  the 
undersigned  are  constrained  to  be- 
lieve that  this  Government  could 
never  be  brought  to  admit  a State 
presenting  itself  under  such  circum- 
stances, if  it  were  not  for  the  purpose 
of  excluding  the  people  of  the  slave- 
holding States  from  all  opportunity 
of  settling  with  their  property  in  that 
Territory. 

“ Because,  to  vote  for  a bill  passed 
under  such  circumstances,  would  be 
to  agree  to  a principle  which  may  ex- 
clude forever  hereafter,  as  it  does 
now,  the  States  which  we  represent, 
from  all  enjoyment  of  the  common 
territory  of  the  Union — a principle 
which  destroys  the  equal  rights  of 
their  constituents,  the  equality  of 
their  States  in  the  confederacy,  the 


equal  dignity  of  those  whom  they 
represent  as  men  and  citizens  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  and  their  equal  title 
to  the  protection  of  the  Government 
and  the  Constitution. 

“Because,  the  admission  of  Cali- 
fornia as  a State  into  the  Union,  with- 
out any  previous  reservation  assented 
to  by  her  of  the  public  domain,  might 
involve  an  actual  surrender  of  that 
domain  to — or,  at  all  events,  places 
its  future  disposal  at — the  mercy  of 
that  State,  as  no  reservation  in  the 
bill  can  be  binding  upon  her  until  she 
assents  to  it;  and  her  dissent  here- 
after would  in  no  manner  affect  or 
impair  her  admission. 

“Because  all  the  propositions  have 
been  rejected  which  have  been  made 
to  obtain  either  a recognition  of  the 
right  of  the  slave-holding  States  to  a 
common  enjoyment  of  all  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States,  or  to  a fair 
division  of  that  territory  between  the 
slave-holding  and  non-slave-holding 
.States  of  the  Union;  every  effort  hav- 
ing failed  which  has  been  made  to 
obtain  a fair  division  of  the  territory 
proposed  to  be  brought  in  as  the 
State  of  California. 

“ But,  lastly,  we  dissent  from  this 
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bill,  and  solemnly  protest  against  its 
passage,  because,  in  sanctioning  mea- 
sures so  contrary  to  former  precedent, 
to  obvious  policy,  to  the  spirit  and 
intent  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
cluding the  slave-holding  States  from 
the  territory  thus  to  be  united  into  a 
State,  the  Government,  in  effect,  de- 
clares that  the  exclusion  of  slavery 
from  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  is  an  object  so  high  and  im- 
portant as  to  justify  a disregard  not 
only  of  all  the  principles  of  sound 
policy,  but  also  of  the  Constitution 
itself.  Against  this  conclusion  we 
must  now  and  forever  protest,  as  it  is 
destructive  of  the  safety  and  liberties 
of  those  whose  rights  have  been  com- 
mitted to  our  care,  fatal  to  the  peace 
and  equality  of  the  States  which  we 
represent,  and  must  lead,  if  persisted 
in,  to  the  dissolution  of  that  confed- 
eracy to  which  the  slave-holding 
States  have  never  sought  more  than 
equality  in,  while  they  will  not  be 
content  to  remain  with  less. 


South  Carolina. 


“ J.  M.  Mason,  | . . . 

R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  j"  V,rglma' 
A.  P.  Butler,  [ 

R.  B.  Barnell,  j 
H.  L.  Turney,  Tennessee. 
Pierre  Soulee,  Louisiana. 
Jefferson  Davis,  Mississippi. 
David  R.  Atchison,  Missouri. 
Jackson  Morton,  ) ^ 

D.  L.  Tulee,  j Flonda' 
Senate  Chamber, 

August  13,  1850.” 


The  protest  from  which  this  extract 


is  taken  shows  that  the  slave-holding 
States,  when  California  was  admitted 
(August,  1850),  claimed  the  right  to 
enjoy  all,  or,  at  least,  an  equal  divis- 
ion of  the  territory  owned  by  the 
United  States,  for  the  introduction 
of  their  local  laws,  and  especially  the 
institution  of  slavery;  and  this  is  in 
exact  accordance  with  the  Calhoun 
theory  of  the  relation  of  the  States  to 
the  general  government,  as  claimed 
by  Senator  Davis  in  the  speech 
quoted,  withdrawing  from  the  Senate. 

It  is  difficult  to  convey  a correct 
impression  (to  those  who  did  not  wit- 
ness it)  of  the  anxiety  in  the  public 
mind  during  the  second  session  of 
the  Thirty-sixth  Congress,  which 
hung  like  a pall  over  the  nation.  The 
condition  of  things  was  without  pre- 
cedent in  our  history;  and  it  was  not 
singular  that  there  should  be  differ- 
ences of  opinion  among  men  equally 
devoted  to  the  preservation  of  the 
Union.  In  the  shadow  of  that  great 
anxiety,  articles  in  the  public  press 
and  speeches  in  Congress  should  be 
read;  and  the  wisdom  and  statesman- 
ship of  the  inaugural  address  of 
President  Lincoln  should  be  judged. 

Mr.  Lincoln  left  his  home  in  Illi- 
nois for  Washington  on  the  nth  of 
February,  1861,  and  passed  through 
Indianapolis,  Cincinnati,  Columbus, 
Cleveland,  Erie,  Buffalo,  Albany, 
New  York  city,  Trenton,  Newark, 
Philadelphia,  Lancaster  and  Harris- 
burgh.  He  was  at  all  these  places 
received  with  appropriate  honor  by 
the  people,  who  had  assembled  to 
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welcome  him.  On  the  journey  he 
made  sensible  remarks  to  the  crowds 
assembled.  At  Indianapolis  he  said, 
among  other  things:  “But  if  the 

United  States  should  merely  hold  and 
retake  her  own  forts  and  other  prop- 
erty and  collect  the  duties  on  foreign 
importations,  or  even  withhold  the 
mails  from  places  where  they  are 
habitually  violated,  would  any  or  all 
these  things  be  ‘ invasion  or  coer- 
cion ?’  ” He  was  suggesting  a fact 
for  the  consideration  of  the  people, 
knowing  full  well  that  nothing  could 
be  done  successfully,  unless  sanc- 
tioned by  public  opinion. 

At  Philadelphia,  in  Independence 
Hall,  he  expressed  his  idea  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  in  the 
following  language:  “I  have  often 
pondered  over  the  dangers  incurred 
by  the  men  who  assembled  here  and 
framed  and  adopted  that  Declaration 
of  Independence.  I have  pondered 
over  the  toils  that  were  endured  by 
the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army 
who  achieved  that  independence.  I 
have  often  inquired  of  myself  what 
great  principle  or  idea  it  was  that 
kept  this  confederacy  so  long  to- 
gether. It  was  not  the  mere  matter 
of  separation  of  the  colonies  from 
the  mother-land,  but  that  sentiment  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  which 
gave  liberty , not  alone  to  the  people  of  this 
country , but,  I hope , to  the  world  for  all 
future  time.  It  was  that  which  gave 
promise  that  in  due  time  the  weight 
would  be  lifted  from  the  shoulders  of 
all  men.  This  is  the  sentiment  em- 


bodied in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. Now,  my  friends,  can  this 
country  be  saved  on  that  basis?  If  it 
can,  I shall  consider  myself  one  of 
the  happiest  men  in  the  world  if  I 
can  help  to  save  it.  If  it  cannot  be 
saved  on  that  basis,  it  will  be  truly 
awful.  But  if  this  country  cannot 
be  saved  without  giving  up  that  prin- 
ciple, I was  about  to  say  that  I would 
rather  be  assassinated  on  this  spot  than 
surrender.” 

This  sentiment  was  not  agreeable  to 
the  secession  element  in  Baltimore,  as 
will  be  seen  by  an  extract  taken  from 
the  Baltimore  Exchange  of  February 
23,  1861:  “Mr.  Lincoln,  the  Presi- 

dent-elect of  the  United  States,  will 
arrive  in  this  city  with  suite  this  after- 
noon by  special  train  from  Harris- 
burg, and  will  proceed,  we  learn, 
directly  to  Washington.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  no  opportunity  will  be  af- 
forded him — or  that,  if  it  be  afforded, 
him,  he  will  not  embrace  it — to  repeat 
in  our  midst  the  sentiment  which  he 
is  reported  to  have  expressed  yester- 
day in  Philadelphia.” 

At  Harrisburg,  Mr.  Lincoln  got  in- 
formation that  the  secession  senti- 
ment in  Baltimore,  was  in  such  a 
state,  that  it  might  be  imprudent  for 
him  to  pass  through  that  city  pub- 
licly, as  he  had  through  the  other 
cities  named,  and  without  public  an- 
nouncement, he  quietly  took  the  cars 
at  Harrisburg,  journeying  through 
Baltimore  in  the  night  season  and  ar- 
riving at  Washington  in  the  morning. 
He  was  warmly  welcomed  by  the 
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Union  men,  members  of  Congress, 
and  others.  At  the  proper  time,  the 
usual  ceremonies  of  an  inauguration 
were  perfected,  and  on  the  4th  of 
March,  in  the  presences  of  the  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  members  of 
Congress,  and  a large  concourse  of 
people,  delivered  his  inaugural  and 
took  the  oath  of  office.  That  histor- 
ical document  is  here  given  in  full: 

“ Fellow  citizens  of  the  United 
States:  In  compliance  with  a cus- 

tom as  old  as  the  government  itself,  I 
appear  before  you  to  address  you 
briefly,  and  to  take  in  your  presence, 
the  oath  prescribed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  to  be  taken 
by  the  President,  before  he  enters  on 
the  execution  of  his  office. 

“ I do  not  consider  it  necessary,  at 
present,  for  me  to  discuss  these  mat- 
ters of  administration  about  which 
there  is  special  anxiety  or  excite- 
ment. Apprehension  seems  to  exist 
among  the  people  of  the  Southern 
States,  that,  by  the  accession  of 
a Republican  administration,  their 
peace  and  personal  security  are  to 
be  endangered.  There  has  never 
been  any  reasonable  cause  for  such 
apprehension.  Indeed,  the  most  ample 
evidence  to  the  contrary  has  all  the 
while  existed,  and  been  open  to  their 
inspection.  It  is  found  in  nearly  all 
the  public  speeches  of  him  who  now 
addresses  you.  I do  but  quote  from 
one  of  those  speeches,  when  I declare 
‘ I have  no  purpose,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, to  interfere  with  the  institu- 
tions of  slavery  in  the  States  where  it 


exists.’  I believe  I have  no  lawful 
right  to  do  so;  and  I have  no  inclina- 
tion to  do  so.  Those  who  nominated 
and  elected  me,  did  so  with  the  full 
knowledge  that  I had  made  this,  and 
many  similiar  declarations,  and  had 
never  recanted  them;  and  more  than 
this,  they  placed  in  the  platform  for 
my  acceptance,  and  as  a law  to  them- 
selves and  to  me,  the  clear  and  em- 
phatic resolution  which  I now  read: 

“ ‘Resolved  that  the  maintenance  in- 
violate of  the  rights  of  the  States,  and 
especially  the  right  of  each  State  to 
order  and  control  its  own  domestic 
institutions  according  to  its  own  judg- 
ment exclusively,  is  essential  to  the 
balance  of  power  on  which  the  per- 
fection and  endurance  of  our  political 
fabric  depends;  and  we  denounce  the 
lawless  invasion  by  armed  force  of 
the  soil  of  any  State  or  Territory,  no 
matter  under  what  pretext,  as  among 
the  gravest  of  crimes.’  I now  reiter- 
ate these  sentiments,  and  in  doing  so, 
I only  press  upon  the  public  attention 
the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  which 
the  case  is  susceptible,  that  the  prop- 
erty, peace,  and  security  of  no  section 
are  to  be  in  any  wise  endangered  by 
the  now  incoming  administration. 

“ I add  too,  that  all  the  protection 
which  consistently  with  the  constitu- 
tion, and  the  laws,  can  be  given,  will 
be  cheerfully  given  to  all  the  States, 
when  lawfully  demanded,  for  what- 
ever cause,  as  cheerfully  to  one  sec- 
tion as  to  another. 

“There  is  much  controversy  about 
the  delivering  up  of  fugitives  from 
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service  or  labor.  The  claim  I read  is 
as  plainly  written  in  the  constitution 
as  any  other  of  its  provisions.  ‘No 
person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one 
State  under  the  laws  thereof,  escap- 
ing into  another,  shall,  in  conse- 
quence of  any  law  or  regulation 
therein,  be  discharged  from  such  ser- 
vice or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered 
up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom 
such  service  or  labor  may  be  due/ 

“It  is  scarcely  questioned  that  this 
provision  was  intended  by  those 
for  the  reclaiming  of  which  we 
call  fugitive  slaves;  and  the  intention 
of  the  law  given  is  the  law. 

“ All  members  of  Congress  swear 
their  support  to  the  whole  constiu- 
tion — to  this  provision  as  well  as  any 
other.  To  the  proposition  then,  that 
slaves  whose  cases  come  within  this, 
the  terms  of  this  claim,  1 shall  be  de- 
livered up,’  their  oaths  are  unani- 
mous. Now,  if  they  would  make  the 
effort  in  good  temper,  could  they  not, 
with  nearly  equal  unanimity,  frame 
and  pass  a law  by  means  of  which  to 
keep  good  that  unanimous  oath? 

“There  is  some  difference  of  opinion 
whether  this  claim  should  be  enforced 
by  National  or  State  authority;  but 
surely  that  differeuce  is  not  a very  ma- 
terial one.  If  the  slave  is  to  be  sur- 
rendered, it  can  be  of  but  little  con- 
sequence to  him  or  to  others  by  which 
authority  it  is  done;  and  should  any 
one,  in  any  case,  be  content  that  this 
oath  shall  go  unkept  on  a merely  un- 
substantial controversy  as  to  how  it 
shall  be  kept  ? 


“Again,  in  any  law  upon  this  sub- 
ject, ought  not  all  the  safeguards  of 
liberty  known  in  civilized  and  hu- 
mane jurisprudence  to  be  introduced, 
so  that  a free  man  be  not  in  any  case, 
surrendered  as  a slave?  And  might  it 
not  be  well  at  the  same  time  to  pro- 
vide by  law  for  the  enforcement  of 
that  claim  in  the  constitution  which 
guarantees  that  ‘the  citizen  of  each 
State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privi- 
ledges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in 
the  several  States’? 

“ I take  the  official  oath  to-day  with 
no  mental  reservations,  and  with  no 
purpose  to  construe  the  constitution 
or  laws  by  any  hypocritial  rules;  and 
while  I do  not  choose  now  to  specify 
particular  acts  of  Congress  as  proper 
to  be  enforced,  I do  suggest  that  it 
will  be  much  safer  for  all,  both  in 
official  and  private  stations,  to  con- 
form to  and  abide  by  all  these  acts 
which  stand  unrepealed,  than  to  vio- 
late any  of  them,  trusting  to  find  im- 
punity in  having  them  held  unconsti- 
tutional. 

“ It  is  seventy-two  years  since  the 
first  inauguration  of  a president  un- 
der the  National  Constitution.  Dur- 
ing that  period,  fifteen  different  and 
very  distinguished  citizens  have  in 
succession  admininistered  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  government.  They 
have  conducted  it  through  many  per- 
ils, and  generally  with  great  success. 
Yet  with  all  this  scope  for  precedent, 

I now  enter  upon  the  same  task,  for 
the  brief  constitutional  term  of  four 
years,  under  great  and  peculiar  diffi- 
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culties.  A disruption  of  the  Federal 
Union,  heretofore  only  menanced,  is 
now  formidably  attempted.  I hold 
that,  in  contemplation  of  universal 
law  and  of  the  constitution,  the  union 
of  the  States  is  perpetual.  Perpetuity 
is  implied,  if  not  expressed,  in  the 
fundamental  law  of  all  national  gov- 
ernment. It  is  safe  to  assert  that  no 
government  proper  ever  had  a provis 
ion  in  its  organic  law  for  its  own  ter- 
mination. Continue  to  execute  all 
the  express  provisions  of  our  National 
Constitution,  and  the  Union  will  en- 
dure forever,  it  being  impossible  to 
destroy  it  except  by  some  action  not 
provided  for  in  the  instrument. 

“Again,  if  the  United  States  be  not 
a government  proper,  but  an  associa- 
tion of  States  in  the  nature  of  a con- 
tract merely,  can  it,  as  a contract,  be 
peaceably  unmade  by  less  than  all 
the  parties  who  made  it?  One  party 
to  a contract  may  violate  it — break  it, 
so  to  speak;  but  does  it  not  require 
all  to  lawfully  rescind  it?  Descend- 
ing from  these  general  principles,  we 
find  the  proposition  that,  in  legal 
contemplation  the  Union  is  perpetual, 
confirmed  by  the  history  of  the  Union 
itself. 

“ The  Union  is  much  older  than  the 
constitution.  It  was  formed,  in  fact, 
by  the  Articles  of  Association,  in  1774. 
It  was  matured  and  continued  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  in  1776. 
It  was  further  matured,  and  the  faith 
of  all  the  then  thirteen  States  ex- 
pressly plighted  and  engaged  that  it 
should  be  perpetual,  by  the  articles  of 


confederation,  in  1778;  and  finally,  in 
1787,  one  of  the  declared  objects  for 
ordaining  and  establishing  the  con- 
stitution was  to  form  a more  perfect 
union.  But  if  the  destruction  of  the 
Union  by  one  or  a part  only  of  the 
States  be  lawfully  possible,  the  Union 
is  less  than  before,  the  constitution 
having  lost  the  vital  element  of  per- 
petuity. 

“ It  follows  from  these  views  that 
no  State,  upon  its  own  mere  motion, 
can  lawfully  get  out  of  the  Union; 
that  resolves  and  ordinances  to  that 
effect,  are  legally  void;  and  that  acts 
of  violence  within  any  State,  or 
States,  against  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  are  insurrectionary,  or 
revolutionary,  according  to  circum- 
stances. 

“ I therefore  consider  that,  in  view 
of  the  constitution  and  laws,  the 
Union  is  unbroken,  and  to  the  extent 
of  my  ability,  I shall  take  care,  as  the 
constitution  itself  expressly  enjoins 
upon  me,  that  the  laws  of  the  Union 
shall  be  faithfully  executed  in  all  the 
States.  Doing  this,  which  I deem  to 
be  only  a simple  duty  on  my  part,  I 
shall  peacefully  perform  it,  so  far  as 
practicable,  under  my  rightful  mast- 
ers, the  American  people;  shall  with- 
hold the  requisite  power,  or  in  some 
authorative  manner  direct  the  con- 
trary. 

“ I think  this  will  not  be  regarded 
as  a menace,  but  only  as  the  declared 
purpose  of  the  Union  that  it  will  con- 
stitutionally defend  and  maintain  it- 
self. 
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“ In  doing  this,  there  need  be  no 
bloodshed  or  violence,  and  there 
shall  be  none  unless  it  is  forced  upon 
the  national  authority. 

“The  power  confided  to  me,  will  be 
used  to  hold,  occupy,  and  possess  the 
property  and  places  belonging  to  the 
government,  and  collect  the  duties 
and  imports;  but  beyond  what  may 
be  necessary  for  these  objects,  there 
will  be  no  invasion,  no  using  of  force 
against  or  among  the  people  any- 
where. 

“Where  hostility  to  the  United 
States  shall  be  so  great  and  universal 
as  to  prevent  competent  resident  citi- 
zens from  holding  the  Federal  offices, 
there  will  be  no  attempt  to  force  ob- 
noxious strangers  among  the  people 
for  that  object.  While  the  strict  legal 
right  may  exist  of  the  Government  to 
enforce  the  exercise  of  these  offices, 
the  attempt  to  do  so  would  be  so  irri- 
tating, and.  so  really  impracticable 
withal,  that  I deem  it  better  to  forego 
for  the  time  the  uses  of  such  offices. 
The  mails,  unless  repelled,  will  con- 
tinue to  be  furnished  in  all  parts  of 
tjfie  Union.  So  far  as  possible,  the 
people  everywhere  shall  have  that 
sense  of  perfect  security  which  is 
the  most  favorable  to  calm  thought 
and  reflection.  The  course  here  in- 
dicated will  be  followed,  unless  cur- 
rent events  and  experience  shall  show 
a modification  or  change  to  be  proper; 
and  in  every  case  and  exigency  my 
best  discretion  will  be  exercised  ac- 
cording to  circumstances  actually  ex- 
isting, and  with  a view  and  hope  of  a 


peaceful  solution  of  the  national 
troubles  and  the  restoration  of  fra- 
ternal sympathies  and  affections. 
That  there  are  persons,  in  one  section 
or  another,  who  seek  to  destroy  the 
Union  at  all  events,  and  are  glad  of 
any  pretext  to  do  it,  I will  neither 
affirm  or  deny.  But  if  there  be  such, 
I need  address  no  word  to  them. 

“To  those,  however,  who  really 
love  the  Union,  may  I not  speak?  Be- 
fore entering  upon  so  grave  a matter 
as  the  destruction  of  our  national 
fabric,  with  all  its  benefits,  its  memo- 
ries and  its  hopes,  would  it  not  be 
well  to  ascertain  why  we  do  it?  Will 
you  hazard  so  desperate  a step,  while 
any  portion  of  the  ills  you  fly  from 
have  no  real  existence?  Will  you, 
while  the  certains  ills  you  fly  to  are 
greater  than  all  the  real  ones  you  fly 
from?  Will  you  risk  the  commission 
of  so  fearful  a mistake?  All  profess 
to  be  content  in  the  Union,  if  all  con- 
stitutional rights  can  be  maintained. 
Is  it  true,  then,  that  any  right  plainly 
written  in  the  Constitution  has  been 
denied?  I think  not.  Happily,  the 
human  mind  is  so  constituted  that  no 
party  can  reach  to  the  audacity  of 
doing  this. 

“ Think,  if  you  can,  of  a single  in- 
stance in  which  a plainly-written  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution  has  ever 
been  denied.  If,  by  the  mere  force  of 
numbers,  a majority  should  deprive  a 
minority  of  any  clearly-written  con- 
stitutional right,  it  might,  in  a moral 
point  of  view,  justify  revolution.  It 
certainly  would  if  such  right  were  a 
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vital  one.  But  such  is  not  our  case. 
All  the  vital  rights  of  minorities  and 
of  individuals  are  so  plainly  assured 
to  them  by  affirmations  and  negations, 
guarantees  and  prohibitions  in  the 
Constitution,  that  controversies  never 
arise  concerning  them.  But  no  or- 
ganic law  can  ever  be  framed  with  a 
provision  specially  applicable  to  every 
question  which  may  occur  in  practi- 
cal administration.  No  foresight  can 
anticipate,  nor  any  document  of  rea- 
sonable length  contain,  express  pro- 
visions for  all  possible  questions. 
Shall  fugitives  from  labor  be  surren- 
dered by  national  or  by  State  author- 
ity? The  Constitution  does  not  ex- 
pressly say.  Must  Congress  protect 
slavery  in  the  Territories?  The  Con- 
stitution does  not  expressly  say. 
From  questions  of  this  class  spring 
all  our  constitutional  controversies, 
and  we  divide  upon  them  into  majori- 
ties and  minorities. 

“ If  the  minority  will  not  acquiesce, 
the  majority  must,  or  the  government 
must  cease.  There  is  no  alternative  for 
continuing  the  government  but  ac- 
quiescence on  the  one  side  or  the 
other.  If  a minority,  in  such  a case, 
will  secede  rather  than  acquiesce,  they 
make  a precedent  which,  in  turn,  will 
ruin  and  divide  them;  for  a minority 
of  their  own  will  secede  from  them 
whenever  a majority  refuses  to  be 
controlled  by  such  a minority.  For 
instance,  why  not  any  portion  of  a 
new  confederacy,  a year  or  two  hence, 
arbitrarily  secede  again,  precisely  as 


a portion  of  the  present  Union  now 
claims  to  secede  from  it?  All  who 
cherish  disunion  sentiments  are  now 
being  educated  to  the  exact  temper 
of  doing  this.  Is  there  such  a perfect 
identity  of  interest  among  the  States 
to  compose  a new  union  as  to  produce 
harmony  only  and  prevent  renewed 
secession?  Plainly,  the  central  idea 
of  secession  is  the  essence  of  anarchy. 

“A  majority  held  in  restraint  by 
constitutional  check  and  limitation, 
and  always  changing  easily  with  delib- 
erate changes  of  popular  opinion  and 
sentiment,  is  the  only  true  sovereign 
of  a free  people.  Whoever  rejects  it, 
does,  of  necessity,  fly  to  anarchy  or 
to  despotism.  Unanimity  is  impos- 
sible. The  rule  of  a minority,  as  a 
permanent  arrangement,  is  wholly  in- 
admissible; so  that,  rejecting  the  ma- 
jority principle,  anarchy  or  despotism 
in  some  form  is  all  that  is  left. 

“I  do  not  forget  the  position  as- 
sumed by  some,  that  constitutional 
questions  are  to  be  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court;  nor  do  I deny  that 
such  decisions  must  be  binding,  in 
any  case,  upon  the  parties  to  the  suit, 
as  to  the  object  of  that  suit;  while 
they  are  also  entitled  to  very  high  re- 
spect and  consideration  in  all  parallel 
cases  by  all  other  departments  of  the 
Government;  and  while  it  is  obvi- 
ously possible  that  such  may  be  er- 
roneous in  any  given  case,  still,  the 
evil  effect  following  it,  being  limited 
to  that  particular  case — with  the 
chance  that  it  may  be  overruled  and 
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never  become  a precedent  for  other 
cases — can  better  be  borne  than  could 
the  evils  of  a different  practice. 

“At  the  same  time,  the  candid  citi- 
zen must  confess  that  if  the  policy  of 
the  Government  upon  the  vital  ques- 
tions affecting  the  whole  people  is  to 
be  irrevocably  fixed  by  the  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  instant 
they  are  made,  as  in  ordinary  litiga- 
tion between  parties  in  personal  ac- 
tions, the  people  will  have  ceased  to 
be  their  own  masters,  having  to  that 
extent  practically  resigned  their  gov- 
ernment into  the  hands  of  that  emi- 
nent tribunal. 

“ Nor  is  there,  in  this  view,  any  as- 
sault upon  the  court  or  the  judges. 
It  is  a duty,  from  which  they  may  not 
shrink,  to  decide  cases  properly 
brought  before  them;  and  .it  is  no 
fault  of  theirs  if  others  seek  to  turn 
their  decisions  to  political  purposes. 
One  section  of  our  country  believes 
slavery  is  right  and  ought  to  be  ex- 
tended, while  the  other  believes  it 
wrong  and  ought  not  to  be  extended; 
and  this  is  the  only  substantial  dis- 
pute. And  the  fugitive  slave  clause 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  law  for 
the  suppression  of  the  foreign  slave 
trade  are  each  as  well  enforced,  per- 
haps, as  any  law  can  ever  be  in  a 
community  where  the  moral  sense  of 
the  people  imperfectly  supports  the 
law  itself.  The  great  body  of  the 
people  abide  by  the  dry  legal  obliga- 
tion in  both  cases  and  a few  break 
over  in  each.  This,  I think,  cannot 
be  perfectly  cured;  and  it  would  be 


worse  in  both  cases,  after  separation 
of  the  sections,  than  before.  The 
foreign  slave  trade,  now  imperfectly 
suppressed,  would  be  ultimately  re- 
vived, without  restriction,  in  our  sec- 
tion, while  fugitive  slaves,  now  only 
partially  surrendered,  would  not  be 
surrendered  at  all  by  the  other. 

“ Physically  speaking,  we  cannot 
separate.  We  cannot  remove  our  re- 
spective sections  from  each  other,  nor 
build  an  impassable  wall  between 

them.  A husband  and  wife  may  be 
divorced  and  go  out  of  the  presence 
and  beyond  the  reach  of  each  other; 
but  the  different  parts  of  our  country 
cannot  do  this.  They  cannot  but  re- 
main face  to  face;  and  intercourse, 
either  amicable  or  hostile,  must  con- 
tinue between  them.  Is  it  possible, 

then,  to  make  that  intercourse  more 
advantageous  or  more  satisfactory 
after  separation  than  before  ? Can 
aliens  make  treaties  easier  than 
friends  can  make  laws  ? Can  treaties 
be  more  faithfully  enforced  between 
aliens  than  laws  can  among  friends? 
Suppose  you  go  to  war,  you  cannot 
fight  always;  and  then,  after  much 
loss  on  both  sides  and  no  gain  on 
either,  you  cease  fighting,  the  identi- 
cal question  as  to  terms  of  intercourse 
are  again  upon  you. 

“This  country,  with  its  inhabitants, 
belongs  to  the  people  who  inhabit  it. 
Whenever  they  shall  grow  weary  of 
the  existing  government,  they  can  ex- 
ercise their  constitutional  right  of 
amending,  or  their  revolutionary 
right  to  dismember  or  overthrow  it. 
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I cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
many  worthy  and  patriotic  citizens 
are  desirous  of  having  the  National 
Constitution  amended.  While  I make 
no  recommendation  of  amendment,  I 
fully  recognize  the  full  authority  of 
the  people  over  the  whole  subject,  to 
be  exercised  in  either  of  the  modes 
prescribed  in  the  instrument  itself; 
and  I should,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, favor,  rather  than  oppose,  a 
fair  opportunity  being  afforded  the 
people  to  act  upon  it. 

“ I venture  to  add,  that  to  me  the 
convention  mode  seems  preferable,  in 
that  it  allows  amendments  to  origi- 
nate with  the  people  themselves,  in- 
stead of  only  permitting  them  to  take 
or  reject  propositions  originated  by 
others  not  especially  chosen  for  the 
purpose,  and  which  might  not  be  pre- 
cisely such  as  they  would  wish  either 
to  accept  or  refuse.  I understand 
that  a proposed  amendment  to  the 
constitution  (which  amendment,  how- 
ever, I have  not  seen)  has  passed  Con- 
gress, to  the  effect  that  the  Federal 
government  shall  never  interfere  with 
the  domestic  institutions  of  States, 
including  that  of  persons  held  to  ser- 
vice. To  avoid  misconstruction  of 
what  I have  said,  I depart  from  my 
purpose  not  to  speak  of  particular 
amendments,  so  far  as  to  say,  that 
holding  such  a provision  to  now  be 
implied  constitutional  law,  I have  no 
objection  to  its  being  made  express 
and  irrevocable. 

“ The  chie£  magistrate  derives  all 
his  authority  from  the  people,  and 


they  have  conferred  none  upon  him 
to  fix  the  terms  for  the  separation  of 
the  States.  The  people  themselves, 
also,  can  do  this  if  they  choose;  but 
the  executive,  as  such,  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  His  duty  is  to  adminis- 
ter the  present  government  as  it  came 
to  his  hands,  and  to  transmit  it  unim- 
paired by  him  to  his  successors.  Why 
should  there  not  be  a patient  confi- 
dence in  the  ultimate  justice  of  the 
people?  Is  there  any  better  or  equal 
hope  in  the  world  ? In  our  present 
differences,  is  either  party  without 
faith  in  being  in  the  right?  If  the  Al- 
mighty Ruler  of  nations,  with  his 
eternal  truth  and  justice  be  on  your 
side  of  the  North,  or  on  yours  of  the 
South,  that  truth  and  that  justice  will 
surely  prevail  by  the  judgment  of 
this  great  tribunal,  the  American  peo 
pie.  By  the  frame  of  the  government 
under  which  we  live,  this  same  people 
have  wisely  given  their  public  ser- 
vants but  little  power  for  mischief, 
and  have  with  equal  wisdom  provided 
for  the  return  of  that  little  to  their 
own  hands  at  very  short  intervals. 
While  the  people  retain  their  virtue 
and  vigilence,  no  administration,  by 
any  extreme  wickedness  or  folly,  can 
very  seriously  injure  the  government 
in  the  short  space  of  four  years. 

“ My  countrymen,  one  and  all,  think 
calmly  and  well  upon  this  whole  sub- 
ject. Nothing  valuable  can  be  lost  by 
taking  time. 

“ If  there  be  an  object  to  hurry  any 
of  you,  in  hot  haste,  to  a step  which 
you  would  never  take  deliberately, 
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that  object  will  be  frustrated  by  tak- 
ing time;  but  no  good  object  can  be 
frustrated  by  it. 

“ Such  of  you  as  are  now  dissatis- 
fied, still  have  the  old  constitution 
unimpaired,  and  on  the  sensitive 
point,  the  laws  of  your  own  framing 
under  it;  while  the  new  administra- 
tion will  have  no  immediate  power,  if 
it  would,  to  change  either. 

“If  it  were  admitted  that  your  are 
dissatisfied,  hold  the  right  side  of  the 
dispute,  there  is  still  no  single  reason 
for  precipitate  action.  Intelligence, 
patriotism,  Christianity,  and  a firm 
reliance  on  Him  who  has  never  yet 
forsaken  this  favored  land,  are  still 
competent  to  adjust,  in  the  best  way, 
all  our  present  difficulties. 

“ In  good  hands,  my  dissatisfied  fel- 
low countrymen,  and  not  in  mine,  is 
the  momentious  issue  of  civil  war. 
The  government  will  not  assail  you. 
You  can  have  no  conflict  without 
being  yourselves  the  aggressors.  You 
can  have  no  oath  registered  in  heaven 
•to  destroy  the  government;  while  I 
have  the  most  solemn  one,  ‘ to  pre- 
serve, protect,  and  defend  it.’  I am 
loath  to  clftse.  We  are  not  enemies, 
but  friends.  We  must  not  be  en- 
emies. Though  passion  may  have 
strained,  it  must  not  break  our  bonds 
of  affection. 

“ The  mystic  chords  of  memory, 
stretching  from  every  battle-field  and 


patriot  grave  to  every  living  heart 
and  hearthstone  all  over  this  broad 
land,  will  yet  swell  the  chorus  of  the 
Union,  when  again  touched,  as  surely 
they  will  be,  by  the  better  angels  of 
our  nature.” 

This  inaugural  at  the  time  it  was 
delivered,  was  regarded  as  an  able 
document;  but  it  is  questionable 
whether  its  true  wisdom  and  its  com- 
prehensive statesmanship  were  fully 
appreciated  by  all  who  heard  it.  If 
we  examine  it  with  reference  to  the 
condition  of  public  opinion  when  de- 
livered, or  in  the  light  of  subsequent 
events,  I think  it  will  be  found  the 
ablest  inaugural  message  of  any  of 
our  Presidents  since  the  government 
was  estalished.  It  was  kind  in  tone 
— a quality  then  much  needed,  and 
firm  in  purpose,  in  the  contemplation 
of  his  duties  as  President  of  the 
whole  Republic,  growing  out  of  the 
seizure  by  the  Confederate  govern- 
ment, of  the  forts  and  property  owned 
by  the  United  States. 

The  closing  paragraph  of  the  mes- 
sage was  strikingly  prophetic.  “The 
mystic  chords  of  memory  stretching 
from  every  battle-field,  and  patriot 
grave  to  every  living  heart  and 
hearthstone,  all  over  the  broad  land,” 
did  “swell  the  chorus  of  the  Union,” 
as  he  predicted  it  would,  when  again 
touched,  “ by  the  better  angels  of  our 
nature.” 
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THE  CITY  COURT  OF  BROOKLYN HON.  GEORGE  GREENWOOD  REYNOLDS,  LL.D. 


In  this  series,  we  have  passed  be- 
yond the  earlier  history  of  the  Brook- 
lyn city  court,  and  now  have  in  its 
continuance  to  do  with  those  repre- 
sentative members  whose  individual 
careers  represent  more  fully  its  his- 
tory than  any  statistical  matter,  dates 
or  other  figures  could  possibly  do. 

Judge  Reynolds  occupies  a very 
conspicuous  part  in  the  history  of 
this  court,  indeed  unique  in  the  ex- 
tent of  his  occupancy  of  the  position 
and  it  becomes  a pleasure  as  well  as 
a duty  to  chronicle  the  various  steps 
which  led  the  young  lawyer  to  the 
high  office  which  he  filled  with  dis- 
tinction to  himself  and  his  constitu- 
ents. 

George  G.  Reynolds  was  born  in 
Amenia,  a small  town  in  Dutchess 
county,  N.  Y.,  on  the  seventh  day  of 
February,  1821.  The  father  of  the 
subject  of  our  sketch  was  of  an  old 
Rhode  Island  family;  he  was  George 
Reynolds,  and  his  ancestry  could  be 
traced  from  its  English  origin  far  be- 
yond the  time  when  he  began  his  ca- 
reer as  a farmer  in  Dutchess  county. 
He  was  an  American  patriot  and  vol- 
unteered his  services  to  his  country 
during  the  war  of  i8i2,  when  he  was 


stationed  in  Brooklyn,  at  Fort  Greene. 
His  mother  was  Abagail,  a daughter 
of  Jonathan  Pennoyer,  of  Amenia, 
who  was  a direct  descendent  of  the 
sturdy  old  Hollander,  Jacob  Powers. 
Several  generations  of  the  Reynolds 
family  were  identified  with  the  agri- 
cultural growth  of  the  section  in 
which  they  resided,  and  his  early  life 
was  much  the  same  as  that  of  other 
boys  of  his  age  and  generation — he 
was  a farmer’s  boy,  purely  and  simply, 
doing  his  part  of  the  necessary  work 
about  his  rural  home.  He  early  de- 
veloped an  inclination  for  study, 
which  met  with  the  approval  and  en- 
couragement of  his  parents,  as 
they  were  in  such  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances as  enabled  him  to  follow 
the  bent  of  his  inclinations,  and  after 
a preparatory  course  at  the  Amenia 
Seminary,  he  passed  a successful  ex- 
amination and  was  admitted  into  the 
sophomore  class  of  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity, at  Middletown,  Conn.  He  was 
graduated  from  that  institution  in 
1841,  standing  well  in  his  class  and 
receiving  the  degree  of  B.  A.  The 
following  year  he  read  law  in  Pough- 
keepsie, but  shortly  after  removed  to 
Brooklyn  and  continued  his  studies 
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there  for  two  years  under  the  able  su- 
pervision of  no  less  a tutor  than  the 
late  Judge  Dykeman. 

His  studies  completed,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice  in  1844,  and  imme- 
diately took  an  active  part  in  his 
chosen  profession  in  Brooklyn. 
About  a year  subsequent  to  this  he 
was  induced  to  remove  to  Ulster 
county,  in  this  State,  and  there  con- 
tinued in  practice  for  upwards  of  six 
years.  He  became  associated  with 
the  late  Judge  Gilbert  Dean,  of 
Poughkeepsie,  as  a partner  in  1851. 
He  remained  connected  with  this  gen- 
tleman until  1854,  during  which  time 
the  judge  was  representative  in  Con- 
gress. (In  later  years  he  became  a 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court.)  After 
the  dissolution  of  this  firm,  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds came  back  to  Brooklyn  and  be- 
came a partner  of  the  then  district 
attorney  of  Kings  county,  Richard  C. 
Underhill.  His  advancement  from 
this  time  was  rapid;  very  rapid,  in- 
deed, and  in  a comparatively  short 
space  of  time,  he  not  only  secured  an 
extensive  practice,  but  also  an  ac- 
knowledged high  position  at  the  bar. 

From  almost  the  inception  of  the 
Republican  party,  he  was  one  of  its 
warm  adherents,  and  in  recognition 
of  his  efforts  and  services  in  its  be- 
half, he  was  tendered  the  nomination 
in  1S60,  of  judge  of  the  city  court  of 
Brooklyn,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  city  is  undeniably  a Democratic 
one,  his  majority  was  over  five  thou- 
sand votes.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Judge  Thompson,  in  1867,  at  the  ex- 


piration of  his  term  of  six  years,  and 
again  took  up  the  private  practice  of 
the  law,  until  1870,  after  the  death  of 
the  renowned  Granville  T.  Jenks 
(then  of  the  firm  of  Jenks  & Ward) 
Judge  Reynolds  joined  his  partner, 
Frederick  A.  Ward,  esq.,  and  this 
connection  was  maintained  until  the 
latter  part  of  1872.  Judge  Reynolds 
had,  prior  to  Mr.  Jenks’  death,  fre- 
quently met  him  in  court  as  the  advo- 
cate of  the  opposing  party,  and,  al- 
though their  contests  had  frequently 
been  marked  by  those  exchanges  of 
remarks  usual  in  legal  dissertations 
between  counsel,  this  did  not  prevent 
a genuine  and  mutual  friendship 
being  formed.  In  1872,  in  the  cam- 
paign led  for  the  liberal  Republicans, 
and  Democrats  by  Horace  Greeley, 
he  became  an  adherent  of  that  move- 
ment, and  was  nominated  for  re-elec- 
tion, the  term  having  been  changed 
just  previously  to  fourteen  years  with 
the  reorganization  of  the  court.  He 
was  elected  by  a handsome  majority, 
running  many  votes  ahead  of  the 
ticket. 

The  position  filled  by  the  city  court 
is  not,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the 
name,  one  of  simple  municipal  juris- 
diction, for  it  in  fact  ranks  in  import- 
ance with  the  Supreme  Court.  Both 
in  the  special,  general,  and  trial 
terms,  Judge  Reynolds  gave  thorough 
satisfaction  during  his  entire  term  of 
office,  to  both  the  members  of  the  bar 
and  the  public.  His  abilities  were 
particularly  marked  in  the  celebrated 
Tilton-Beecher  case;  in  which  the 
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opinions  of  Judge  Neilson  and  Judge 
Reynolds,  in  reference  to  the  motion 
to  compel  the  plaintiff  to  furnish  the 
defendant  with  a bill  of  particulars, 
citing  the  circumstances  upon  which 
the  plaintiff  relied  to  make  out  his 
case,  were  sustained  in  the  court  of 
final  jurisdiction.  The  circumstances 
attending  this  decision,  which  finally 
terminated  the  contest,  are  too 
lengthy  for  the  scope  of  a magazine 
article,  but  are  to  be  found  at  length 
in  the  various  reports  of  that  famous 
trial,  and  are  well  worthy  of  attention 
for  the  clear  and  learned  views  of  the 
legal  representative  therein  expressed. 

Many  other  important  decisions 
were  rendered  by  Judge  Reynolds 
during  his  long  and  honorable  in- 
cumbency of  the  judicial  position,  but 
it  must  suffice  to  say  that  they  were 
invariably  distinguished  for  their 
strength,  sound  judgment  and  legal 
research  and  in  practice  since  his  re- 
tirement from  the  bench,  he  has  fully 
sustained  his  high  reputation  for  in- 
genious, eloquent  and  effiective  ad- 
vocacy. 

Learned  in  the  law,  refined,  sound 
and  clear  in  his  reasoning,  a wise 
counsellor,  and  an  eminently  success- 
ful advocate,  his  services  are  sought 
by  the  highest  class  of  clients  in  the 
most  difficult  and  important  causes. 

He  was  a candidate  of  the  Republi- 
can party  in  1859,  for  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  in  the  Second  Judi- 
cial District.  This  is  very  strongly 
Democratic,  however,  and  although 


he  received  a very  large  vote,  he  was 
not  elected. 

In  church  and  educational  work, 
Judge  Reynolds  has  always  taken  a 
prominent  part.  He  is  a regular  at- 
tendant and  member  of  the  Summer- 
field  M.  E.  Church  of  Brooklyn,  and 
has  been  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees  for  about  ten  years. 

“ Lay  delegation  ” was  introduced 
in  the  general  conference  of  the  M.  E. 
Church  in  1872,  and  Judge  Reynolds 
was  elected  to  represent  the  Eastern 
Conference  of  New  York,  being  one 
of  the  two  delegates,  and  has  been  re- 
elected at  each  election  since  then. 
He  has  been  trustee  of  the  Adelphi 
Academy  and  director  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Trust  Company,  the  Young  Mens’ 
Christian  Association,  of  Brooklyn, 
and  is  a member  of  the  board  of  man- 
agers of  the  American  Bible  Society. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation of  Wesleyan  University,  and 
represents  that  body  in  the  board  of 
trustees.  He  received  from  the  uni- 
versity the  degree  of  LL.D.  in  1871. 

Personally,  Judge  Reynolds  is  a 
dignified,  cultivated  gentleman,  yet 
withal  genial  and  approachable, 
and  is  esteemed  by  a wide  circle  of 
friends,  among  whom  he  is  recog- 
nized as  a man  of  absolute  integrity 
and  a representative  and  valuable 
citizen. 

His  wife,  to  whom  he  was  married 
in  1846,  was  Miss  Harriet  Townsend, 
of  Milton,  Ulster  county,  N.  Y.,  a 
daughter  of  Jacob  P.  Townsend,  Esq. 
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Their  only  son,  Frank,  is  associated 
with  his  father  in  the  practice  of  the 
law,  and  is  one  of  the  prominent 


younger  members  of  the  profession  in 
Brooklyn. 

George  Williams  Travers. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  MEDICAL  INSTITUTIONS  AND  MEDICAL 
PROFESSION  OF  CHICAGO. 

XVI. 

DR.  WILLIAM  F.  SMITH. 


Some  months  since,  a young  Hun- 
garian woman,  whose  home  is  at 
Streator,  111.,  was  brought  by  her 
friends  to  the  office  of  a Chicago  ocu- 
list for  treatment.  In  her  early  child- 
hood— when  she  was  but  three  months 
old,  in  fact — she  had  become  totally 
blind,  as  a result  of  having  had  the 
smallpox.  A careful  examination  of 
the  woman’s  eyes  developed  the  fact 
that  in  one  only  was  there  even  a 
remnant  of  visual  power,  and  this 
was  nothing  more  than  the  percep- 
tion of  light;  this  is  to  say,  the  abil- 
ity to  distinguish  between  light  and 
darkness. 

The  physician,  therefore,  informed 
his  patient  that  her  case  was  practi- 
cally hopeless,  but  that  an  operation 
for  the  relief  of  such  cases  had  been 
devised  and  attempted  by  German 
oculists,  with  a slight  degree  of  en- 
couragement, and  that,  as  far  as 
known  at  that  time,  it  had  not  been 
successfully  performed  in  America. 

Grasping  at  this  single  ray  of  hope 


— the  only  straw  floating  upon  the 
sea  of  blindness — the  patient  and  her 
friends  insisted  that  the  oculist 
should  undertake  the  operation  of 
which  he  had  made  mention. 

He  finally  consented,  and,  the  pa- 
tient being  assigned  to  a bed  in  the 
Emergency  Hospital,  preparations 
were  made  for  a corneal  transplanta- 
tion from  a rabbit’s  to  the  human 
eye. 

Not  being  able  readily  to  obtain 
the  instrument  invented  for  this  pur- 
pose by  the  eminent  German  oculist 
and  scientist,  Von  Hippel,  the  Chi- 
cago oculist  had  an  instrument  made 
after  his  own  design,  and  with  this 
he  cut  through  and  removed  a small 
portion  of  the  cornea  of  the  eye  still 
retaining  perception  of  light.  With 
the  same  instrument,  a corneal  but- 
ton of  the  same  size  was  taken  from 
the  eye  of  a one-year-old  live  rabbit 
and  transferred  to  the  eye  of  the  pa- 
tient. 

Three  weeks  after  the  performance 
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of  this  operation  the  young  woman 
returned  to  her  home  near  Streator; 
and  the  testimony  of  the  patient,  her 
friends,  and  local  newspapers  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  operation  is  so  far  suc- 
cessful as  to  have  restored  her  sight 
sufficiently  to  enable  her  to  distin- 
guish between  objects  with  some 
clearness,  and  to  perform  the  duties 
of  ordinary  house-work  regularly. 

So  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from 
any  published  data,  this  is  the  first 
time  the  operation  of  corneal  trans- 
plantation has  been  performed  in  the 
United  States,  with  even  a measure 
of  success.  It  therefore  deserves  a 
place  in  the  history  of  ophthalmic 
surgery,  and  not  only  awakens  an  in- 
terest in  the  operation,  but  in  the  per- 
sonality of  the  operator. 

Dr.  William  F.  Smith,  who  stands 
accredited  with  performing  this  re- 
markable operation,  was  born  April 
ist,  1845,  in  Hancock  county,  O.  His 
grandfather,  Benjamin  Smith,  was  for 
many  years  a cotton  manufacturer  at 
Bristol,  England;  and  a more  remote 
ancestor,  of  the  same  name,  is  said  to 
have  made  the  copper  model  of  a 
steamboat — now  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum-eight or  ten  years  before  Rob- 
ert Fulton  successfully  applied  steam 
to  navigation. 

Benjamin  Smith  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1830,  and  his  son,  H.  H. 
Smith,  married  Elizabeth  Claybaugh, 
a sister  of  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Claybaugh, 
a somewhat  noted  theologian  of  Mi- 
ami University,  at  Oxford,  O.  They 
located  on  a farm  near  Mount  Blan- 


chard, Hancock  county,  O.,  and  it  was 
there  that  their  son,  William  F.  Smith, 
was  born.  They  removed  from  that 
place  to  Kenton,  the  county  seat  of 
Hardin  county,  O.,  where  they  re- 
mained some  years,  and  then  changed 
their  location  to  Urbana,.  one  of  the 
rich  and  prosperous  towns  of  the  far- 
famed  Miami  Valley. 

The  education  which  W.  F.  Smith 
received  in  the  public  schools  of  Ken- 
ton and  Urbana  was  supplemented  by 
a three  years’  course  of  study  in  the 
Urbana  Collegiate  Institute,  where  he 
obtained  a knowledge  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages  and  became  ex- 
ceptionally proficient  in  mathematics. 

When  he  was  sixteen  years  old  he 
began  teaching  school;  but  before  he 
had  completed  his  first  term  he  re- 
signed his  position  as  a teacher,  to 
join  the  Eighty-Second  Regiment  of 
Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  organized 
at  Kenton  for  service  in  the  war  of 
the  rebellion.  The  Sixty-Sixth  Regi- 
ment of  Ohio  Volunteers,  formed  in 
Urbana,  had  already  gone  to  the 
front,  but,  meeting  some  of  his  old 
friends  among  the  members  of  the 
Eighty-Second,  young  Smith  became 
a member  of  Company  K,  as  the  regi- 
ment was  passing  through  Urbana 
on  the  25th  of  January,  1862,  and  soon 
found  himself  in  camp  with  his  com- 
rades at  Grafton,  Va. 

Not  long  after  that  the  regiment 
participated  in  its  first,  engagement, 
the  enemy  being  the  famous  Confed- 
erate “ Black-Horse  ” Cavalry.  The 
regiment  was  then  hurried  down 
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through  the  Shenandoah  Valley  as 
far  as  Port  Republic,  after  Stonewall 
Jackson,  who,  with  his  forces,  eluded 
the  Union  generals — at  the  same  time 
inflicting  upon  them  great  loss — and 
escaped. 

The  Eighty-Second  retired  to  Mar- 
tinsburg,  Va.,  where  Smith  was  pros- 
trated by  typhoid  fever,  and,  when 
the  regiment  moved  away  from  that 
point,  just  before  the  battle  of  Antie- 
tam,  he  was  left  in  the  hospital  and 
was  thought  to  be  in  a dying  condi- 
tion. The  captain  of  his  company 
left  with  him  papers  granting  him  a 
leave  of  absence,  thinking  it  barely 
possible  that  he  might  live  to  make 
use  of  them.  At  this  critical  period 
of  his  experience  as  a soldier,  he  was 
taken  charge  of  by  one  of  his  rela- 
tives, who  found  him  in  the  hospital, 
and  after  a time  he  recovered  suffi- 
ciently to  return  to  his  home  in  Ohio. 
A few  weeks  later,  in  response  to  a 
call,  he  reported  at  Columbus  for 
duty,  but  was  discharged  on  account 
of  disability.  He  then  taught  school 
for  a time  at  Piqua,  O.,  and  later  be- 
came principal  of  one  of  the  public 
schools  of  Urbana.  While  teaching 
school  he  read  medicine,  and  in  1865 
went  to  Cincinnati,  where  he  entered 
the  office  of  Dr.  E.  Williams — for 
many  years  the  most  famous  oculist 
in  Ohio,  if  not  in  the  west.  Entering 
Miami  Medical  College,  he  graduated 
from  the  institution  as  its  valedic- 
torian in  1868,  and  for  some  months 
afterwards  was  connected  with  St. 
Luke’s  Hospital,  of  Cincinnati. 


Among  the  members  of  his  college 
class  was  Dr.  Fred  Anderson,  who, 
as  well  as  his  parents,  was  a warm 
personal  friend  of  Dr.  Smith.  In 
a manner  as  delicate  as  it  was 
kind,  Mrs.  Anderson,  the  mother 
of  Dr.  Anderson,  persuaded  Dr. 
Smith  to  accept,  in  the  name  of  her 
son,  a letter  of  credit  large  enough  to 
defray  all  the  expenses  of  an  extended 
course  of  study  in  Europe.  The  let- 
ter of  credit  was  accepted  as  a loan, 
and  was  gratefully  repaid  in  due 
course  of  time. 

In  the  summer  of  1868  he  went  to 
Europe  and  began  a two  years’  course 
of  study  and  research  under  the  most 
favorable  auspices.  Going  first  to 
Paris,  he  became  a close  attendant  at 
the  clinical  lectures  of  the  celebrated 
Dr.  de  Wecker.  In  an  incredibly 
short  time  he  familiarized  himself 
with  the  French  language,  and,  with 
great  profit  to  himself,  filled  the  posi- 
tion of  chef  de  clinique  for  Prof,  de 
Wecker. 

After  spending  a year  in  Paris  he 
went  to  Heidelberg,  where  he  pursued 
his  studies  another  year,  under  the 
tutelage  of  Drs.  Helmholtz  and 
Becker,  mastering  the  German  lan- 
guage, so  as  to  be  able  to  read,  speak 
and  write  it  with  ease.  He  was  here 
elected  a member  of  the  Ophthalmic 
Society  of  Heidelberg,  and  was 
brought  into  contact  with  the  most 
renowned  oculists  of  Germany,  pro- 
fiting largely  by  the  association. 

In  1870  he  returned  to  the  United 
States,  and  began  the  practice  of  his 
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profession  in  San  Francisco,  devoting 
himself  exclusively  to  his  chosen 
specialty.  He  became  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Westei'n  Lancet — later 
a widely-known  medical  journal  of 
the  Pacific  coast;  founded  the  chair 
of  ophthalmology  in  the  medical 
school  now  known  as  Cooper  Medical 
College;  was  professor  of  ophthalmol- 
ogy in  the  Toland  Medical  College — 
now  a department  of  the  University 
of  California — and  in  a comparatively 
short  space  of  time  became  the  most 
noted  oculist  of  the  Pacific  coast  re- 
gion. 

Jn  1884  he  decided  to  leave  San 
Francisco,  and,  after  spending  a few 
months  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  he 
came  to  Chicago,  where  he  has  since 
been  located. 

In  1885,  his  attention  having  been 
attracted  to  interesting  investigations 
made  in  Europe  as  to  the  effects  of 
school  life  upon  the  eyes  of  pupils, 
and  reports,  based  on  examinations  of 
150,000  school  children — which  set 
forth  that  near  - sightedness  was 
largely  superinduced  by  methods  of 
study  in  vogue  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic — he  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  would  be  of  scientific  in- 
terest and  profit  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  a similar  condition  of  affairs 
existed  in  this  country.  He  therefore 
presented  to  the  Chicago  School 


Board  a memorial  asking  to  be  al- 
lowed to  make  the  desired  examina- 
tion of  pupils  of  Chicago  schools. 
Permission  was  granted.  Twenty- 
five  hundred  pupils  were  carefully 
examined,  and  Dr.  Smith  made  an 
exceedingly  interesting  and  valuable 
report  of  the  results.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  the  annual  report  of  the  city 
school  board  for  1885,  and  showed 
that,  whether  chargeable  to  the 
methods  of  study  or  not,  the  percent- 
age of  near-sighted  children  increased 
with  the  years  of  their  attendance  at 
school. 

In  his  private  practice  and  as  a 
member  of  the  medical  staff  of  Cook 
County  Hospital,  he  has  within  the 
past  six  years  performed  many  ope- 
rations scarcely  less  important  than 
the  one  of  which  mention  is  made  at 
the  beginningof  this  sketch,  although 
of  a character  attracting,  very  natu- 
rally, less  attention.  Although  he  has 
devoted  himself  with  reasonable  assi- 
duity to  his  professional  pursuits  and 
the  study  of  medical  science,  Dr.  Smith 
pays  some  attention  to  literature;  and 
some  years  since  he  completed  a 
translation  of  Goethe’s  “ Faust  ” which 
is  pronounced  by  competent  judges 
one  of  the  best  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

Howard  Louis  Conard. 
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VERSIONS  OF  THE  BIBLE.* 

HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  MORE  IMPORTANT  VERSIONS  AND  EDITIONS. 

XVIII. 


i576- 

An  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
was  printed  in  Dutch  at  Antwerp  by 
Wouters,  and  an  edition  of  the  Bible 
was  published  at  Wittenberg  by  Hans 
Krafft. 

The  New  Testament  was  translated 
from  the  Greek  by  Theodore  Beza 
and  printed  by  Christopher  Barker. 
It  contained  a short  exposition  in 
English  by  L.  Tomson.  This  is  the 
first  edition  of  Tomson’s  revision  of 
the  Genevan  Bible. 

I5  7 7- 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  in  Bohemian 
was  printed  at  Prague  by  an  unknown 
printer,  and  the  New  Testament 
passed  through  the  press  of  Plantin 
at  Antwerp.  The  latter  was  profusely 
illustrated  by  Borcht  and  printed  in 
German.  A copy  is  in  the  public 
library  at  Ypres. 

1578. 

An  edition  of  the  Genevan  Bible 
was  printed  in  English  by  Christopher 
Barker.  This  is  the  only  edition  in 
which  the  Psalter  was  given  side  by 
side  in  two  versions.  One  of  these 


versions  was  the  regular  Genevan 
text,  and  the  other  was  the  text  of  the 
Great  Bible,  as  used  in  the  English 
church  liturgy.  It  was  evidently  an 
attempt,  made  in  the  Puritan  interest, 
to  lead  to  a sanction  by  use  of  the 
Genevan  version.  The  edition  was 
suppressed. 

An  edition  of  the  Bible,  translated 
from  the  Latin  into  French,  was  pub- 
lished at  Antwerp  by  Plantin.  In  the 
year  1546,  Charles  V.  had  forbidden 
all  translation  into  French  of  the 
Bible;  and  such  work,  therefore,  dur- 
ing his  reign,  was  usually  performed 
in  the  Pavs-Bas. 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed 
at  Lyons  in  Latin  by  Gryphius.  It 
contained  many  fine  illustrations, 
some  of  which  have  the  monogram  of 
Hans  Franck. 

An  edition  of  the  Bishops’  Bible 
made  its  appearance  again  in  this 
year;  and  an  edition  of  the  Bible  was 
printed  in  Venice  by  Bevilaqua’s  suc- 
cessors. 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed 
in  English  at  London  by  Parker. 

1 5 79- 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  was  pub- 


* Copyrighted,  18S9,  by  Charles  W.  Darling. 
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lished  in  Latin  at  Frankfort  by  Tru- 
mellius,  a Protestant  divine,  born  of 
Jewish  parents  at  Ferrara,  in  1510. 
He  was  converted  by  Peter  Martyr, 
and,  after  visiting  England  and  Hol- 
land, he  settled  at  Heidelberg,  where 
he  was  appointed  Hebrew  professor. 
He  was  afterwards  made  professor 
of  Hebrew  at  Sedan,  where  he  died 
in  1580.  This  translation  of  the  Bible 
has  been  much  esteemed  by  Matthew 
Poole  and  others.  It  was  afterwards 
corrected  by  Junius,  and  on  account 
of  its  close  adherence  to  the  Hebrew, 
the  Old  Testament  of  this  version  has 
been  frequently  reprinted.  Junius, 
or  Du  Jon,  was  a professor  of  divin- 
ity at  Leyden,  and  studied  at  Geneva, 
where  he  taught  a school  for  his  sup- 
port, but  at  the  age  of  twenty  he  was 
made  minister  of  the  Walloon  church 
at  Antwerp.  The  violent  contest  be- 
tween the  Papists  and  Protestants, 
however,  proved  to  him  disagreeable; 
so  he  left  Antwerp  and  became  chap- 
lain to  the  Prince  of  Orange.  After- 
wards he  read  public  lectures  atWen- 
stadt  and  Heidelberg,  and  then  visited 
France,  where  he  was  kindly  received 
by  Henry  IV.  He  died  at  Leyden  in 
1602.  His  publications  were  sixty- 
four  in  number,  the  best  known  of 
which  is  his  version  in  Latin  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible. 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed 
in  English  and  Scotch  at  Edinborough 
by  Alexander  Arbuthnot.  On  the 
title-page,  above  the  imprint,  is  a 
wood-cut  representing  the  arms  of 
Scotland,  and  on  the  second  leaf  is 
6 


inscribed:  “To  the  Richt  Excellent 
heich  michtie  Prince  James  the  Sixt. 
King  o’  Scottis.”  On  the  eighth  leaf 
is  an  exhortation  signed  by  T.  Gras- 
hop.  This  is  the  first  edition  of  the 
Bible  printed  in  Scotland,  and  in  the 
press-work  valuable  assistance  was 
rendered  by  Bassandyne.  It  is  the 
Genevan  version,  in  Roman  type,  with 
double  columns  and  marginal  notes. 
There  are  the  usual  wood-cuts  in  Exo- 
dus to  be  found  in  most  of  the  early 
Genevan  versions,  and  at  the  end  of 
Ezekiel  is  a plan  of  Solomon’s 
Temple. 

Brucioli’s  version  of  the  Bible  in 
Italian  during  this  year  passed 
through  eleven  editions.  Anthony 
Brucioli,  a native  of  Florence,  was 
banished  from  his  country  for  oppos- 
ing the  house  of  Medicis.  When  re- 
stored by  a revolution  to  his  native 
city,  he  drew  upon  himself  much 
odium  by  advocating  the  opinions  of 
Luther.  He  therefore  retired  to  Ven- 
ice where  he  published  in  1532  his 
translation  of  the  Bible,  in  Italian 
which  has  a prolix  commentary  and 
was  called  by  the  monks  heretical. 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed 
in  English  at  London,  by  Christopher 
Barker. 

158°. 

An  edition  of  Beza’s-  Polyglot  New 
Testament  was  printed  by  Steven 
Theodore  Beza,  born  at  Vezelin,  in 
Burgundy,  was  a zealous  Protestant, 
and  was  educated  at  Orleans  under 
the  care  of  Melchoir  Wolmar.  In 
1549  he  was  elected  to  the  Greek  pro- 
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fessorship  of  Lansawne,  where  for 
ten  years  he  was  recognized  as  an  ac- 
complished scholar.  In  1559  he  set- 
tled as  a Protestant  minister  at  Ge- 
neva, where  he  became  the  friend  and 
associate  of  Calvin.  He  was  dele- 
gated by  the  University  of  Geneva  to 
the  conference  of  Poissy,  and  his  abil- 
ities and  moderation  commanded 
universal  respect.  He  attached  him- 
self to  the  Duke  of  Conde  during  the 
civil  wars  of  France,  and  was  after- 
wards engaged  as  a zealous  advocate 
in  the  Synods  at  Rochelle,  Berne,  and 
Montteeliard.  His  intense  studies  and 
labors  which  his  whole  life  was  ab- 
sorbed, early  shattered  his  constitu- 
tion, and  after  eight  years  of  declin- 
ing health,  he  expired  October  13, 
1605. 

An  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
and  Psalms  in  Sclavonic,  issued  from 
the  Moscow  press.  Constantine,  Duke 
of  Ostrog,  formed  the  novel  design  of 
publishing  an  edition  of  the  entire 
Scriptures  at  his  own  expense,  as  the 
most  effectual  means  of  silencing  the 
controversies  then  in  agitation  be- 
tween the  Greek  and  Roman  churches. 
In  order  to  secure  the  accuracy  of  the 
text  the  duke  made  an  extensive  col- 
lection of  Sclavonic  MSS.  He  also 
caused  the  Sclavonic  text  to  be  col- 
lected with  that  of  versions  in  other 
languages,  but  so  many  discrepances 
were  brought  to  light  by  this  collec- 
tion, that  he  abandoned  his  design. 
Stimulated  by  these  difficulties,  he 
secured  the  aid  of  learned  men  from 
Italy,  Greece,  and  Constantinople, 


and  together  they  produced  this 
edition. 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  was  pub- 
lished in  Latin  at  Antwerp,  by  Plan- 
tin,  a copy  of  which  is  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Mr.  S.  B.  Pratt. 

Trumillius  and  Junius  published 
another  edition  of  the  Bible  in  Latin. 
The  typographical  work  was  done  at 
London,  by  Middleton. 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed 
in  Greek  and  Latin  at  Geneva,  by 
Stevens,  and  one  in  the  same  lan- 
guage, and  at  the  same  place,  by  Es- 
tienne-. 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed 
in  ’English  at  London,  by  Barker. 
The  New  Haven  Colony  Historical 
Society  reports  a copy  in  its  library 
which  contains  a concordance,  and 
Sternhold  & Hopkin’s  version  of  the 
Psalms.  The  title  page  reads  thus: 
“ Printed  by  John  Days,  dwelling 
over  Aldersgate.”  This  book  belonged 
to  Jacob  Hurd,  in  1716,  and  was  pur- 
chased by  Samuel  Blodget  at  auction 
in  1776. 

1581. 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  was 
printed  in  Latin  at  Lyons,  by  Rui- 
llius.  A Bible  was  printed  in  the 
language  of  the  Muscovites.  It  was 
translated  from  the  Greek  by  St. 
Cyrill,  the  apostle  of  the  Sclavonians. 
This  old  version  being  obscure,  Er- 
nest Gluck,  who  had  been  carried  a 
prisoner  to  Moscow  after  the  taking 
of  Narva,  undertook  a new  transla- 
tion. This  work  was  interrupted  by 
his  death  in  1705,  and  the  Czar,  Peter 
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appointed  several  divines  to  finish 
the  translation. 

In  this  edition  of  the  Sclavonic 
Bible  which  left  the  Ostrog  press,  the 
editors  did  not  merely  adopt  the  text 
of  the  Moscow  edition,  but  consulted 
the  Greek  MSS.  which  had  been 
brought  for  the  purpose  from  Greece. 
The  Sclavonic  version  Dobrovsky  pro- 
nounces to  be  very  literally  translated 
from  the  Greek,  the  Greek  construc- 
tion being  frequently  retained  where 
it  is  contrary  to  the  genius  of-  the 
Sclavonian,  and  it  resembles  in  gen- 
eral the  most  ancient  MSS.  In  the 
Gospels  it  agrees  with  the  Codex  Ste- 
phani  more  frequently  than  with  any 
other  Greek  MSS.  In  Catholic  Epis- 
tles it  agrees  in  general  with  the 
Codex  Alexandrians.  In  the  Acts 
and  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  it 
agrees  with  the  most  ancient  MSS. 
The  controverted  passage,  i John  v, 
vii.,  is  not  found  in  any  MSS.  of  the 
Sclavonic  version,  and  was  therefore 
omitted  in  the  Ostrog  edition.  In  all 
modern  editions,  however,  it  is  ad- 
mitted into  the  text. 

1582. 

An  edition  of  the  Douay,  or  Douai, 
New  Testament  was  published  at 
Basle.  The  first  edition  of  the  Eng- 
lish Roman  Catholic  New  Testament, 
called  the  Rheims  and  Douay  version, 
was  printed  at  Rheims  by  John 
Fogrey.  It  was  faithfully  translated 
into  English  out  of  the  authentical 
Latin,  according  to  the  best  corrected 
copies  of  the  same,  and  diligently 
compared  with  the  Greek  and  other 


editions  in  divers  languages.  The 
notes,  by  Rev.  G.  Leo  Haydock,  are 
very  curious  and  valuable,  as  showing 
the  temper  of  theological  disputants 
in  the  latter  part'of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Charity  toward  those  who  dif- 
fered was  a doctrine  not  inculcated. 
The  translators  had  been  connected 
with  the  University  of  Oxford,  but, 
on  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
to  the  throne,  they  fled  to  the  contin- 
ent, and  found  refuge  in  the  English 
Roman  Catholic  College  at  Rheims. 
The  principal  translator  was  Gregory 
Martin,  a Fellow  of  St.  John’s  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  His  translation  ren- 
dered into  English  excited  great 
opposition,  and  many  copies  were 
confiscated.  Thomas  Cartwright  was 
solicited  by  Secretary  Walsingham 
to  refute  it,  but  Archbishop  Whitgift 
prohibited  Cartwright  from  proceed- 
ing, as  he  was  a Puritan,  and  the 
archbishop  appointed  Dr.  Fulke  in 
his  place.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Council  of  Trent,  in  1546,  declared 
the  Vulgate  to  be  the  true  text  of 
Holy  Scripture,  and  pronounced  its 
anathema  on  an  edition  of  the  Bible 
which  did  not  conform  with  this  re- 
quirement. This  edition,  made  in  the 
interest  of  Rome,  was  printed  for  the 
perusal  of  English-speaking  Roman 
Catholics,  and  to  counteract  the  in- 
fluence of  other  English  versions. 
For  translating  from  the  Vulgate  in- 
stead of  from  the  original,  the  reason 
is  given  that  Augustine  commended 
the  Vulgate,  and  it  was  declared  to  be 
better  than  either  the  Latin  or  Greek 
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texts.  The  council  of  Trent  main- 
tained that  the  New  Testament  had 
suffered  much  at  the  hands  of  the 
first  heretics;  and  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment the  Latin  was  used  in  preference 
to  the  Hebrew,  because  the  original 
text  had  been  greatly  corrupted  by 
the  Jews.  There  has  been  no  stan- 
dard and  specially  authorized  edition 
of  the  Douay  Bible;  and  great  liber- 
ties have  been  taken  with  the  first 
English  text.  Cardinal  Wiseman 
is  reported  as  saying:  “To  call  the 
Roman  Catholic  version  in  use,  the 
version  of  Rheims  and  Douay  is  an 
abuse  of  terms.”  The  fact  cannot  be 
disputed  that  the  Rheimish  Testa- 
ment and  Douay  Bible  added  very 
much  to  our  vocabulary;  for  the 
translators  boldly  transplanted  many 
words  for  which  they  could  find  no 
adequate  translation  from  the  Latin 
into  English,  and  thereby  enriched 
our  language.  The  real  character 
and  object  of  this  version  can  only  be 
ascertained  from  the  preface  and 
notes,  as  the  text  does  not  contain 
many  real  departures  from  the  Vul- 
gate, although  a studied  obscurity 
involves  the  entire  edition.  A great 
number  of  Greek  words  are  left  un- 
translated, and  the  notes  were  so  ob- 
jectionable that  now  they  are  usually 
omitted  in  reprints.  The  text  has 
been  frequently  revised  and  printed 
for  distribution  among  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  from  time  to  time  it  has  been 
rendered  more  conformable  to  our 
own  authorized  text.  In  some  editions 
which  had  been  previously  printed, 


and  which  were  said  to  be  faithful 
translations  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
Scriptures,  severe  attacks  had  been 
made  upon  the  faith  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church.  This  doubtless  ac- 
counts for  the  origin  and  character  of 
the  marginal  glosses  which  appear  in 
this  version. 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed 
in  English  at  London  by  Barker,  and 
a Bible  in  Latin  passed  through  the 
press  of  Plantin  at  Antwerp. 

Ah  edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed 
in  French  at  Lyons  by  Honore,  and  a 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  in 
French  was  made  by  the  theologians 
of  Louvain,  which  was  subsequently 
revised  by  the  clergymen  of  Paris 
It  was  printed  at  Lyons  by  Pillehotte. 
i583- 

An  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
was  printed  in  Latin  at  Lyons  by 
G^phius,  and  another  in  English  at 
London  by  Barker. 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed 
in  Latin  at  Venice  by  Bevilaqua,  and 
one  in  Greek  at  Antwerp  by  Mon- 
tanus.  Benedict  Arias  Montanus  was 
born  in  1528  at  Frixenal  de  la  Sierra, 
near  Badajos,  Spain.  After  acquiring 
a perfect  knowledge  of  ancient  and 
eastern  languages,  he  traveled 
through  France,  Germany  and  Eng- 
land and  the  low  countries,  to  learn 
the  living  tongues;  and  on  his  return 
to  Spain  he  was  employed  by  Philip 
II.  in  the  publication  of  a Bible  which 
has  already  been  mentioned,  and  was 
printed  in  1571.  The  work  was  at- 
tacked by  various,  but  the  Spanish 
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king  was  sensible  of  the  merits  of  the 
author,  and  offered  him  a bishopric, 
which  he  refused,  preferring  the  peace 
of  solitude  and  retirement  to  ecclesi- 
astical dignities.  His  writings  were 
numerous,  and  among  them  were 
some  critical  tracts  and  commentaries 


on  the  Scriptures. 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed 
in  Latin  at  Antwerp  by  Plantin;  and 
in  this  edition  the  theologians  of  Lou- 
vain again  rendered  valuable  assist- 
ance with  the  translation. 

Charles  W.  Darling. 


( To  be  Continued.') 


THE  BENCH  AND  BAR  OF  CHICAGO. 

PENOYER  L.  SHERMAN. 

IX. 


In  1855,  Penoyer  L.  Sherman  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  Illinois,  and  he 
has  since  that  date  been  contiuously 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  in  Chi- 
cago. Born  at  Pompey,  in  Onandaga 
county,  N.  Y.,  in  1831,  he  belongs  to 
that  branch  of  the  Sherman  family 
which  is  descended  from  the  Puritan 
sea  captain,  John  Sherman,  the  grand- 
father or  possibly  the  great-grand- 
father of  Roger  Sherman,  who  served 
in  the  Continental  Congress,  signed 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
was  chiefly  instrumental  in  securing 
the  ratification  of  the  national  consti- 
tution of  Connecticut. 

P.  L.  Sherman  enjoyed  exceptional 
educational  advantages  as  a boy,  and 
entered  Hamilton  College  at  the  age 
of  sixteen,  after  having  completed  his 
preparatory  studies  at  the  academies 
of  Pompey  Hill  and  Homer.  He 
graduated  from  Hamilton  College  in 


1851,  and  soon  afterward  began  the 
study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Hon. 
Daniel  Gott,  for  many  years  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  lawyers  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  After  studying 
two  years  under  the  preceptorship 
of  this  gifted  instructor,  Mr.  Sher- 
man decided  to  locate  in  a western 
city,  and  with  that  object  in  view 
came  to  Chicago  in  1853.  In  the  law 
office  of  Collins  & Williams,  noted  old 
time  lawyers  of  Chicago,  he  contin- 
ued his  reading  until  1855,  when  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  as  already 
stated,  and  began  practice  on  his  own 
account. 

Turning  his  attention  to  the  civil 
practice  entirely,  he  soon  became  re- 
cognized as  one  of  the  most  careful 
and  conscientious  members  of  the 
Chicago  bar,  and  in  his  thirty-five 
years  of  practice  these  have  been  his 
distinguishing  characteristics.  Every 
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case  with  which  he  becomes  connected, 
is  prepared  with  the  greatest  care, 
and  every  statement  made  to  court 
or  jury  is  so  carefully  weighed,  that 
its  accuracy  is  seldom  questioned.  A 
scholarly  and  accomplished  man 
when  he  began  his  professional  career, 
he  has  been  all  his  life  a close  student 
and  a most  industrious  worker.  As  a 
natural  sequence  he  has  become  a 
lawyer  of  broad  general  information, 
and  ripe  judgment,  especially  noted 
as  a safe  counsellor  and  judicious  ad- 
viser. 

As  a master  commissioner  of  one 


of  the  Cook  county  courts,  a vast 
amount  of  important  litigation  is  re- 
ferred to  him  from  time  to  time  to  be 
inquired  into  and  reported  on  to  the 
courts,  and  in  this  semi-judicial  capa- 
city his  legal  acumen  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  law  have  been  clearly 
manifested. 

Devoted  above  all  else  to  his  pro- 
fession, he  has  given  to  it  his  whole 
time  and  attention,  building  up  a 
large  practice  and  reaping  the  legiti- 
mate reward  of  intelligence  and  well- 
directed  efforts. 


OLD  VIRGINIA. 

FORM  OF  OPENING  COURTS  IN  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 

V. 


In  order,  however,  that  all  doubt 
and  uncertainty  might  be  removed, 
which  arose  from  the  confusion  inci- 
dent to  the  short  and  troubled  reign 
of  Cromwell,  it  was  resolved  by  the 
general  assembly,  (the  legislature  had 
now  become  the  general  assembly,) 
sitting  at  James  City,  March  23, 
1661-2,  Anno  Regini  Rs  Carol  Scdi,  14, 
to  revise  all  of  the  laws  of  the  Planta- 
tion. Accordingly  a bill  was  intro- 
duced to  that  effect,  which  not  only 
revised  all  the  laws,  but  expressly 
and  distinctly  recognized  the  common 
law  of  England,  the  right  of  trial  by 


jury — the  indictment  of  offenders  by 
a grand  jury — and  “the  course  and 
proceedings  of  the  common  law,  as 
the  same  were  embodied  in  the  laws 
of  England  and  expounded  in  the 
high  courts  of  Westminster.”  The 
preamble  of  the  act  above  referred  to 
is  as  follows:  “Whereas,  the  late  un- 
happy distractions  caused  frequent 
changes  in  the  government  of  this 
country,  and  these  produced  soe  many 
alterations  in  the  lawes  that  the  peo- 
ple knew  not  well  what  to  obey,  nor 
the  judge  what  to  punish,  by  which 
means  injustice  was  hardly  to  be 
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avoyed,  and  the  just  freedome  of  the 
people  by  the  uncertainty  and  licenti- 
oussness  of  the  laws  hardly  to  be  pre- 
served. This  assembly  taking  the 
same  into  their  serious  consideration 
and  gravely  weighing  the  obligations 
they  are  under  to  discharge  to  God, 
the  king,  and  the  country,  have  by 
settling  the  laws  diligently  endea- 
vored to  prevent  the  like  inconveni- 
ences by  causing  the  whole  body  of 
the  laws  to  be  reviewed,  all  unneces- 
sary acts  and  chiefly  such  as  might 
keep  in  memory  our  enforced  devia- 
tion from  his  majestie’s  obedience,  to 
be  repealed  and  expunged,  and  those 
that  are  in  force  to  be  brought  into 
one  volume;  and  lest  any  prejudice 
might  arise  by  the  ignorance  of  the 
times  from  whence  these  acts  were  in 
force,  they  have  added  the  dates  of 
every  act  to  the  end  that  courts 
might  rightly  administer  justice  and 
give  sentences  according  to  law  for 
anything  happening  at  any  time  since 
any  law  was  in  force;  and  have  also 
endeavored  in  all  things  (as  neere  as 
the  capacity  and  constitution  of  this 
country  would  admitt)  to  adhere  to 
those  excellent  and  often  refined  laws 
of  England,  to  which  we  profess  and 
acknowledge  all  due  obedience  and  rev- 
erence,”  etc.,  etc. 

Then  follows  a series  of  acts  com- 
mencing with  the  church  and  provid- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  one  in 
every  parish,  “ for  the  advancement 
of  God’s  glory  and  the  more  decent 
celebration  of  his  divine  ordinances  ” 
throughout  the  Plantation,  including 


regulations  for  the  appointment  of  a 
vestry,  the  selection  of  “Glebes,”  the 
induction  of  ministers  to  provide 
readers,  recognition  of  the  Liturgy 
Church  catechism,  observance  of 
Sunday,  marriages,  bonds,  etc.;  pro- 
viding for  a “colledge,”  and  finally 
providing  for  the  organization  and 
proceedings  in  courts,  the  style  of  the 
court,  the  forms  and  ceremonies  to 
be  observed  and  the  documents  to  be 
observed,  and  many  other  things 
which  furnishes  a glimpse  of  primeval 
life  and  simplicity,  that  carries  the 
mind  back  to  the  formative  period  of 
civil  government  in  this  country. 

The  form  of  opening  the  court  and 
the  preliminary  proceedings  prescrib- 
ed were  as  follows:  First,  silence  was 
to  be  commanded,  then  let  the  cryeror 
under  sheriff  make  proclamation  and 
say,  “ O yes,  O yes,  O yes,  silence  is 
commanded  in  the  court  while  his 
majestie’s  governour  and  councell  are 
sitting,  upon  paine  of  imprisonment.” 

After  silence  is  commanded,  let  the 
cryer  make  proclamation,  saying, 
“All  manner  of  persons  that  have 
anything  to  doe  at  this  court  draw 
neer  and  give  your  attendance,  and 
if  any  one  have  any  plaint  to  enter  or 
suite  to  prosecute  lett  them  come 
forth  and  they  shall  be  heard.” 

When  silence  is  thus  commanded 
and  proclamation  upon  calling  the 
dockett,  the  cryer  shall  call  for  the 
plaintiff: 

“ A B come  forth  and  prosecute 
the  action  against  C D,  or  else  thou 
will  be  non-suit.”  And  the  plaintiff 
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putting  in  his  declaration,  the  cryer 
shall  call  for  the  defendant.  Then 
the  defendant  shall  be  called: 

“C  D come  forth  and  thee  and  thy 
bayles,  or  else  thou  wilt  forfeit  thy 
recognizances.” 

At  that  time  the  most  common  pro- 
cess, we  believe,  was  that  of  the  capias 
ad  respondendum , and  appearance  and 
special  bail  were  required  in  almost 
every  case  at  law.  2 Hening’s  Stats, 
at  Large,  p.  59. 

THE  WHOLE  COLONY  OF  VIRGINIA 

FARMED  OUT  TO  LORDS  CULPEPER 
AND  ARLINGTON. 

In  1673,  Charles  II.  granted  to 
Lords  Arlihgton  and  Culpeper,  two 
favorites  of  the  crown,  the  whole  col- 
ony of  Virginia  for  thirty-one  years. 
This  grant  is  dated  February,  1673, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  reckless,  ex- 
travagant, outrageous  and  improvi- 
dent acts  ever  any  king  of  England 
was  guilty  of.  It  virtually  turned 
over  the  management  of  the  entire 
Plantation  to  their  control,  demising 
unto  them  all  rents,  quit-rents,  fines, 
forfeitures  and  escheats,  and  consti- 
tuting them  general  bosses. 

This  raised  a general  storm  of  in- 
dignation and  led  to  endless  bicker- 
ings, criminations  and  recriminations, 
protests  and  remonstrances,  which 
after  a delay  of  several  years  resulted 
in  the  grant  of  a new  charter,  dated 
10th  of  October,  1676. 

Among  the  records  in  the  State 
Paper  office  in  England  is  a record  of 
the  proceedings  which  took  place  “ at 
the  court  at  Whitehall,  November  19, 


1675,”  when  “ the  lords  of  the  com- 
mittee for  forrain  plantations  ” made 
“ a report  touching  a grant  to  be  part 
unto  his  majestie’s  subjects  of  Vir- 
ginia,” at  which  there  was  “ Present, 
the  Kings’s  Most  Excellent  Majestie; 
his  High  Prince  Rupert,  Earl  of  Es- 
sex; Lord  Keeper,  Earl  of  Craven; 
Lord  Treasurer,  Earl  of  Carberrv; 
Lord  Privy  Seal,  Viscount  Faucon- 
berg;  Duke  of  Albemarle,  Viscount 
Halifax;  Duke  of  Monmouth,  Vis- 
count Newport;  Earl  of  Bridgewater, 
Mr.  Sec.  Coventry;  Earl  of  North- 
ampton, Mr.  Sec.  Winson;  Earl  of 
Petersborough,  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy.” 

THE  FRONTIER  COUNTRY  OF  KEN- 
TUCKY. 

Commencing  with  the  year  1756, 
the  general  assembly  seemed  to  be 
engaged  in  providing  means  to  carry 
on  the  war  against  the  French  and 
Indians — to  protect  the  frontier — to 
raising  and  arming  troops,  militia- 
men, minutemen,  mounted  men,  rang- 
ers and  scouts,  and  to  keeping  in 
check  the  Papists,  Dissenters,  Quak- 
ers, Baptists,  Presbyterians  and  all 
the  ungodly. 

In  1752,  Augusta  was  the  most  dis- 
tant frontier  of  the  State  of  Virginia, 
and  in  February  of  that  year,  it 
being  the  25th  of  George  II.,  a statute 
was  passed,  entitled  “ An  Act  for 
encouraging  persons  to  settle  on  the 
waters  of  the  Mississippi,”  as  follows: 
Whereas,  it  will  be  a means  of  culti- 
vating a good  correspondence  with 
the  neighboring  Indians,  if  a proper 
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encouragement  be  given  to  persons 
to  settle  on  the  waters  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  in  the  county  of  Augusta, 
and  whereas,  a considerable  number 
of  persons,  as  well  of  his  majesty’s 
natural  born  subjects  as  foreign  Pro- 
testants, are  willing  to  impart  them- 
selves with  their  families  and  effects 
and  to  settle  upon  the  lands  near  said 
waters,  in  cases  they  can  have  such 
encouragement  for  so  doing,  and 
whereas,  the  settling  that,  part  of  the 
country  will  add  to  the  strength  and 
security  of  the  colony  in  general,  and 
be  a means  of  augmenting  his  majes- 
ty’s reverence  of  quit-rents.  Be  it 
therefore  enacted  by  the  lieutenant- 
governor,  council  and  burgesses  of 
this  present  general  assembly  and  it 
is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of 
the  same:  That  all  and  every  person 

and  persons  being  Protestants,  who 
shall  hereafter  settle  and  reside  on 
any  lands,  situate  to  the  westward  of 
the  ridge  of  mountains  that  divides 
the  rivers  Roanoke,  James  and  Poto- 
mack  from  the  Mississippi,  the 
county  of  Augusta,  shall  be  and  is 
and  are  exempted  and  discharged 
from  the  payment  of  all  public, 
county  and  parish  levies,  for  the  term 
of  ten  years  next  following,  any  law, 
usage  or  custom  to  the  contrary 
thereof,  in  any  wise,  notwithstanding. 
6 Hening’s,  p.  258. 

The  restless  and  adventurous  spirit 
of  the  explorer  had  already  taken 
possession  of  the  people,  and  they 
longed  to  see  what  was  beyond  and 
they  especially  desired  to  drive  out 


the  French  and  subdue  the  Indians; 
consequently  we  find  scattered 
throughout  the  records  and  proceed- 
ings of  the  general  assembly,  com- 
mencing with  1752,  a series  of  acts  in- 
tended for  the  protection  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  western  frontier 
and  for  the  encouragement  of  emigra- 
tion to  the  country  lying  beyond  the 
Alleghanies  and  near  the  unknown 
Mississippi.  An  Indian  war  ensued 
and  it  was  during  this  war  that  Col. 
George  Washington,  afterward  known 
throughout  the  world  as  Gen.  George 
Washington,  first  distinguished  him- 
self. The  assembly,  in  1755,  reciting 
that  the  officers  and  private  soldiers 
of  the  forces  levied  “ in  this  colony 
had,  in  the  late  engagement  on  the 
Monongahela,  behaved  gallantly  and 
sustained  great  loss,”  voted  the  sum 
of  three  hundred  pounds  to  Col. 
Washington,  other  sums  to  different 
officers  by  name,  and  five  pounds  to 
each  serving  soldier.  6 Hening’s 
Stats,  pp.  527,  528;  see  also  7 Hening, 
PP-  282,  331- 

In  November,  1769,  10th  George 
III.,  the  coiinty  of  Augusta  was  di- 
vided into  two  counties  by  a line  be- 
ginning at  the  Blue  Ridge  running 
north  fifty-five  degrees  west  to  the 
confluence  of  May’s  creek  or  the  South 
river,  with  the  north  branch  of  James 
river,  thence  up  the  same  to  the 
mouth  of  Cross  creek,  thence  up  the 
said  creek  to  the  mountain,  thence 
north  55  degrees  west,  as  far  as  the 
courts  of  the  two  counties  shall  ex- 
tend it,  and  all  that  part  of  the  said 
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county  and  parish  which  lies  on  the 
south  side  of  said  line  shall  be  one 
distinct  county  and  parish  and  called 
and  known  as  Botetourt,  and  all  the 
other  part  thereof  which  is  on  the 
north  side  of  the  said  line  shall  be 
one  county  and  retain  the  name  of 
Augusta.  8 Hening’s  Stats.,  p.  396. 

By  4th  section  of  this  act  it  was 
provided  that  the  court  of  the  county 
of  Augusta  “ shall  have  jurisdiction 
of  all  actions  and  suits  both  at  law 
and  equity  which  shall  be  depending 
before  them  at  the  time  of  the  said 
division,  and  shall  and  may  try  and 
determine  all  such  actions  and  suits, 
and  issue  process  and  award  execu- 
tion against  the  body  or  estate  of  the 
defendants  in  any  such  action  or  suit 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  act  had 
never  been  made,  etc.  8 Henning,  p. 
396- 

In  October,  1779,  3d  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, a statute  was  passed  en- 
titled “An  Act  for  working  and  open- 
ing a road  over  the  Cumberland 
Mountains  into  the  county  of  Ken- 
tucky.” In  the  preamble  of  which,  it 
is  recited  that,  “ Whereas,  great  num- 
bers of  people  are  settling  upon  the 
waters  of  the  Ohio  river  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  Cumberland  mountains, 
in  the  county  of  Kentucky  and  great 
advantages  will  redound  to  the  com- 
monwealth, from  a free  and  easy 
communication  and  intercourse  be- 
tween the  inhabitants  in  the  eastern 
and  western  parts  thereof,  enabling 
them  to  afford  mutual  aid  and  sup- 
port to  each  other,  and  cementing  in 


one  common  interest  all  the  citizens 
of  the  state  to  which  a good  waggon 
road  through  the  great  mountains 
into  the  settlements  in  the  said  county 
will  greatly  contribute;  but  such  road 
necessarily  passing,  for  a consider- 
able distance,  through  a tract  of 
rough  and  uninhabitable  country, 
can  neither  be  made  in  the  usual  way 
by  the  adjacent  inhabitants,  nor  can 
the  practicability  or  charge  be  prop- 
erly judged  of,  until  the  country  hath 
been  explored  and  such  road  been 
paced  out.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  gen- 
eral assembly,  that  Evan  Shelby  and 
Richard  Callaway  be  appointed  for 
that  purpose  and  they  are  hereby  em- 
powered and  authorized  to  explore 
the  country  adjacent  to,  and  on  both 
sides  the  Cumberland  Mountains  and 
to  trace  out  and  mark  the  most  con- 
venient road  from  the  settlements  on 
the  east  side  of  the  said  mountains 
over  the  same  into  the  open  country, 
in  the  said  county  of  Kentucky;  and 
to  cause  such  road  with  all  conveni- 
ent despatch  to  be  opened  and  cleared 
in  such  manner  as  to  give  passage  to 
travellers  with  pack  horses  for  the 
present,  and  report  their  proceedings 
therein,  to  the  next  general  assembly, 
together  with  a computation  of  the 
distance  and  the  best  estimate  they 
can  make  of  the  practicability  and 
charge  of  completing  the  same  and 
making  a good  road,  etc.  10  Hen- 
ings  Stats.  143;  13  Henings  Stats 
184;  13  Hening’s  Stats.  544. 

In  October,  1785,  10th  of  the  com- 
monwealth, and  act  was  passed  en- 
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titled,  “ An  Act  concerning  the  erec- 
tion of  the  district  of  Kentucky  into 
an  independent  State.”  12  Hening’s 
Stats,  at  Large,  p.  37. 

In  October,  1786,  nth  of  the  com- 
monwealth, another  act  was  passed 
entitled,  “An  Act  making  further 
provision  for  the  erection  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Kentucky  into  an  independ- 
ent state.”  12  Hening,  p.  240;  see 
also,  p.  788,  789;  13  Hening,  p.  17. 

In  May,  1780,  4th  of  the  Common- 
wealth, the  county  of  Kentucky  was 
divided  into  three  new  counties 
formed  by  a statute  entitled  “ An  act 
for  establishing  three  new  counties 
upon  the  western  waters,”  and  these 
new  counties  were  named  respectively 
Jefferson,  Fayette  and  Lincoln.  The 
boundaries  were  defined  as  follows: 
“ All  that  part  of  the  south  side  of 
Kentucky  river  which  lies  west  and 
north  of  a line  beginning  at  the 
mouth  of  Benson’s  big  creek,  and 


running  up  the  same  and  its  main 
fork  to  the  head;  thence  south  to  the 
nearest  waters  of  Hammond’s  creek, 
and  down  the  same  to  its  junction 
with  the  town  fork  of  Salt  river; 
thence  south  to  Green  river,  and  down 
the  same  to  its  junction  with  the  Ohio, 
shall  be  one  distinct  county,  to  be 
called  and  known  by  the  name  of  Jef- 
ferson. 

“And  all  k that  part  of  the  said 
county  of  Kentucky  which  lieth  north 
of  the  line,  beginning  at  the  mouth  of 
Kentucky  river  and  up  the  same  and 
its  middle  fork  to  the  head;  and 
thence  southeast  to  Washington  line, 
shall  be  one  other  distinct  county  and 
called  and  known  by  the  name  of 
Fayette.  And  all  the  residue  of  said 
county  of  Kentucky  shall  be  one  dis- 
tinct county  and  called  and  known  by 
the  name  of  Lincoln.” 

Elliott  Anthony. 
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CHICAGO  PRIOR  TO  1840. 

A STORMY  FINANCIAL  SKY. 

VII. 


Chicago  was  born  into  the  world, 
as  a city,  under  a dark  financial  cloud. 
It  hung  not  only  over  the  babe,  but 
over  the  parent  State,  threatening 
widespread  havoc.  Naturally,  the 
fact  had  flown  abroad  that  Chicago 
and  Illinois,  from  their  geographical 
positions  and  their  muscular  men, 
were  destined  to  be  the  richest  of  the 
western  empires  and  the  metropolis 
of  the  far  west.  So  that,  although 
land  values  were  inflated  beyond  all 
reason,  the  busiest  and  most  vigorous 
brains  of  the  country  persisted  in 
hatching  out  greater  enterprises  of 
internal  improvement  than  any  east- 
ern resident  could  dream  of.  A gen- 
eral insanity  seems  to  have  possessed 
every  community  in  Illinois  to  test 
the  inflation,  by  adding  a little  more 
swell  to  it,  and  see  how  much  strain 
the  balloon  would  bear  without  com- 
pletely collapsing.  These  enthusiasts 
of  the  early  “ thirties,”  likewise,  were 
so  puffed  up  with  confidence  in  the 
future  of  their  city  and  State  that,  to 
the  blind,  they  appeared  insane.  In 
fact,  we  must  reverse  the  aphorism — 
their  foresight  was  better  than  their 
hindsight.  The  trouble  with  them 
was  that  they  saw  too  far  ahead,  and 


commenced  to  cut  out  the  trousers 
of  a full-grown  man  before  the  city 
had  graduated  from  short  clothes  or 
the  State  from  knickerbockers. 

The  internal  improvement  act, 
passed  by  the  legislature  of  1836-37, 
was  a cutting  of  this  measure,  pro- 
viding, as  it  did,  for  an  expenditure 
of  over  $10,000,000.  This  sum,  of 
course,  was  in  addition  to  the  expen- 
ditures upon  the  Illinois  & Michigan 
Canal.  The  Illinois,  Rock,  Kaskas- 
kia  and  Little  Wabash  rivers  were  to 
be  improved.  Railroads  were  to  run, 
at  once,  from  Cairo  to  Galena,  cross- 
ing the  Illinois  river  at  the  termina- 
tion of. the  Illinois  & Michigan  Canal; 
from  Alton  to  the  Indiana  State  line, 
being  the  southern  cross  line  of  the 
central  road;  and  from  Quincy  to  the 
eastern  boundary  of  Illinois,  at  Dan- 
ville, being  the  northern  cross.  An 
appropriation  of  $200,000  was  made 
to  those  counties  not  provided  with 
promised  canals  or  railroads,  which 
was  to  be  applied  to  the  building  of 
roads,  bridges  and  other  public 
works. 

The  faith  of  the  State  was  pledged 
to  carry  out  all  these  enterprises,  but 
the  bulk  of  its  credit  was  based  upon 
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this  very  inflation,  which  the  internal 
improvement  act  made  more  tremen- 
dous. The  State  Bank  of  Illinois, 
with  its  branches,  was  so  much  a part 
of  the  commonwealth  and  its  schemes, 
that,  to  the  mass  of  citizens,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  State  bonds  and 
the  State  bank  bonds  was  one  only  in 
name,  not  in  substance.  All  was 
based  on  hope  and  faith.  Then  the 
wild-cat  currency  w7hich  rushed  out 
from  Michigan,  Indiana  and  native 
banks — that,  also,  was  based  upon  the 
confidence  of  the  north-west  in  the 
future.  Confidence  is  a good  thing, 
and  prophets  have  their  uses.  But 
sublime  prophets  may  cause  a com- 
munity to  make  too  heavy  a draft 
upon  the  future. 

Another  point,  also.  In  Michigan, 
in  Indiana,  in  Illinois,  there  were  ac- 
tual maniacs  and  designing  real  es- 
tate men  who  staked  out  towns  in 
swamps,  and,  seeing  in  them  great 
cities — either  honestly  or  designedly 
— made  them  thus  appear  upon  thou- 
sands of  maps,  which  circulated  with 
the  wild-cat  bills.  Even  Chicago  citi- 
zens who  had  a basis  of  common 
sense  to  all  their  financial  vagaries — 
who  were  some  years  ahead  of  the 
times — even  Chicagoans  dabbled  in 
outside  ventures,  buying  tracts  of 
Michigan  lands,  mortgaging  them 
and  bringing  back  to  their  community 
swollen  bunches  of  wild-cat  bills 
(resting,  often,  upon  the  fictitious 
values  of  these  paper  cities),  which 
wTere  designed  to  tide  them  over  to 
those  days  when  the  country  should 


grow  to  its  canals  and  railroads  and 
municipal  organizations.  Both  mer- 
chants and  farmers  left  their  legiti- 
mate occupations  to  swim  in  the 
speculative  current,  and  finally  the 
booming  of  land  values  threatened  to 
even  overtake  the  manufacture  of 
bank  bills.  This  was  a disgrace  which 
business  men  determined  should  be 
wiped  out  by  prompt  action.  Canal 
scrip  was  money;  the  bank  bill  was 
money;  and  the  private  individual 
decided  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to 
keep  the  ball  rolling  until  the  future 
should  realize  the  wildest  dream, 
that  he  must  take  his  turn  at  making 
money. 

“Nearly  every  man  in  Chicago  doing 
business  was  issuing  his  individual 
scrip,”  says  an  observer  of  those 
times,  “and  the  city  abounded  with 
little  tickets,  such  as  ‘Good  at  our 
store  for  ten  cents,’  ‘ Good  for  a loaf 
of  bread,’  ‘Good  for  a shave,’  ‘Good 
fora  drink,’ etc.,  etc.  When  you  went 
out  to  trade,  the  trader  would  look 
over  your  tickets  and  select  such  as  he 
could  use  to  the  best  advantage.  The 
times,  for  a while,  seemed  very  pros- 
perous. We  had  a currency  that  was 
interchangeable;  and  for  a time  we 
suffered  no  inconvenience  from  it,  ex- 
cept when  we  wanted  some  specie  to 
pay  for  our  postage.  In  those  days 
it  took  twenty-five  cents  to  send  a let- 
ter east.  But  after  a while  it  was 
found  out  that  men  were  over-issuing. 
The  barber  had  outstanding  too  many 
shaves;  the  baker  too  many  loaves  of 
bread;  the  saloon-keeper  too  many 
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drinks.  Want  of  confidence  became 
general;  each  man  became  afraid  to 
take  the  tickets  of  another.  Some  de- 
clined to  redeem  their  tickets  in  any 
way,  and  some  absconded.” 

The  most  acute  observer  and  finan- 
cier in  the  world  cannot  go  into  the 
smallest  community  and  say,  “This 
man  first  lost  confidence  in  the  exist- 
ing state  of  affairs  and  brought  hard 
times  upon  his  neighbors  and  the 
country.”  Of  a sudden  the  ripple  has 
been  made,  and  the  circle  of  distrust 
has  spread  beyond  recall.  Whether 
men  first  demanded  their  actual 
shaves,  their  actual  loaves  of  bread 
and  their  actual  drinks,  or  uneasy 
capitalists  their  interest  in  specie 
upon  notes  long  overdue — perchance 
the  very  face  of  the  notes — or  impa- 
tient speculators  begun  first  to  sus- 
pect that  canals,  railroads  and  other 
improvements  could  not  be  carried 
along  much  longeron  confidence,  and 
that  too  many  prying  eyes  had  already 
pierced  the  delusive  glories  of  the 
paper  towns,  which  were  all  to  rival 
Chicago;  whether  it  was  one  class  of 
men  or  another,  or  one  man  or  some 
other  man,  who  first  boldly  stepped 
forward  and  demanded  from  his 
debtor  an  accounting  in  the  substan- 
tial things  of  life,  certain  it  is  that 
1837  was  ushered  in  with  forebodings, 
and  when  the  twelve  months  were  over, 
even  Chicagoans  recorded  them  as 
“ the  year  of  protested  notes.” 

And  yet,  be  it  ever  remembered  that 
Chicago  never  was,  and  never  will  be, 
a paper  town.  Even  foreigners  travel- 


ing through  the  west — matter-of-fact 
Philadelphians,  disposed  to  laugh 
outright  at  the  expectations  of  many 
people  of  the  west — when  they  reached 
Chicago  usually  were  forced  to  testify, 
“Well,  now,  here  is  a set  of  people 
who  seem  crazier  than  any  other,  but 
they  are  the  sanest  of  the  lot.”  I 
speak  of  Philadelphia,  because  Peck's 
Gazetteer  and  other  publications  to 
which  emigrants  mostly  resorted  for 
reliable  information  regarding  the 
west,  issued  from  that  staid  old  city 
— staid  even  in  1837;  a correspond- 
ent of  the  Pennsylvania  Inquirer , in 
January  of  that  year,  during  his  tour 
through  the  west,  reaches  Chicago, 
which  is  not  yet  a city,  and  exclaims: 
“ Chicago  is,  without  doubt,  the 
greatest  wonder  of  this  wonderful 
country.  Four  years  ago  the  savage 
Indian  there  built  his  little  wigwam; 
the  noble  stag  there  saw,  undismayed, 
his  own  image,  etc.  Four  years  have 
rolled  by,  and  how  changed  that 
scene!  The  gallant  stag,  etc.;  the 
adventurous  settler  is  now  surrounded 
by  luxury,  etc.;  a city,  etc.;  its  spires 
glitter  in  the  morning  sun;  its  wharves 
and  streets,  etc.;  the  wand  of  the  ma- 
gician, Aladdin’s  lamp,  etc.  But  the 
growth  of  the  town,  extraordinary  as 
it  is,  bears  no  comparison  with  that 
of  its  commerce.  In  1833  there  were 
but  four  arrivals,  or  about  700  tons; 
in  1836  there  were  456 . arrivals,  or 
about  60,000  tons.  Point  me,  if  you 
can,  to  any  place  in  this  land  whose 
trade  has  been  increased  in  the  like 
proportion.  What  has  produced  this 
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great  prosperity?  I answer — its  great 
natural  advantages  and  the  untiring 
enterprise  of  its  citizens.  Its  situa- 
tion is  unsurpassed  by  any  in  our 
land.” 

If  that  Philadelphian  is  still  alive — 
and  he  may  be,  for  he  was  young  in 
1837 — what  an  artillery  of  adjectives 
might  he  bring  . to  bear  upon  the  city 
which,  within  about  half  a century, 
has  lifted  herself  from  the  position  of 
a straggling,  struggling,  nearly  bank- 
rupt town  of  4,000  people,  through  a 
hurricane  of  fire,  wrhich  well-nigh 
swept  her  from  the  earth,  to  a plane 
above  that  of  the  Pennsylvania  me- 
tropolis, which,  when  Chicago  was 
born  into  the  municipal  domain,  was 
over  200,000  inhabitants  in  the  lead! 
Although  Chicago  city  was  born  into 
the  world  under  a dark  financial  cloud, 
and  faith  in  all  kinds  of  values  then 
raging  was  sadly  shaken,  neither  for- 
eigners nor  natives  believed  that  she 
could  collapse. 

The  reader,  perhaps,  remembers 
how  the  various  departments — public 
works,  health,  fire,  police,  etc. — had 
been  incubating  in  the  heat  of  the 


town  system,  and  were  almost  pre- 
pared to  be  hatched  into  municipal 
creatures.  The  citizens  discussed  the 
hard  times  seriously  enough,  but  kept 
right  on  planning  fora  city  organiza- 
tion. The  charter,  as  proposed  by 
the  Town  Board  and  representative 
citizens  during  the  fall  of  1836,  had 
been  endorsed  at  a grand  mass  meet- 
ing. In  line,  however,  with  the  re- 
forming spirit  of  the  times,  the  pro- 
posed corporation  was  authorized  to 
run  into  debt  only  to  the  annual 
amount  of  $100,000.  A large  element 
of  the  townsmen  favored  unlimited 
power  in  this  direction,  but  the  so- 
bered majority  held  the  check-reins 
on  their  prancing  brethren.  When 
the  colts  found  that  by  kicking  and 
rearing  they  would  only  punish  them- 
selves, they  subsided,  with  some  such 
snort  as  this,  through  the  Chicago 
American:  “ The  interests  of  our  town 
require  a charter.  The  constant  ex- 
ample of  our  eastern  cities  will  justify 
us  in  altering  it  at  every  session,  un- 
til it  meets  the  wants  of  a large  com- 
mercial town.”  H.  G.  Cutler. 
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ALONZO  J.  WILLARD. 


It  was  in  1634  that  the  Willard 
family  tree  took  root  in  America.  At 
that  date  Major  Simon  Willard,  an 
Englishman  by  birth,  whose  ancestral 
home  was  at  Horsmonden  county, 
Kent,  landed  in  America,  tobecome  the 
first  settler  in  and  founder  of  Con- 
cord, Mass.  For  nearly  twenty  years 
he  served  as  town  clerk  of  Concord, 
and  at  a later  date  held  the  office  of 
magistrate  by  appointment  of  the 
British  Crown.  He  also  represented 
Concord  in  the  colonial  legislature 
and  served  as  a major  of  militia 
during  the  fierce  Indian  wars  of  that 
period  and  that  region. 

Of  Simon  Willard,  Pemberton,  the 
historian  wrote  as  follows:  “ He  was  a 
sage  patriot  in  Israel,  whose  wisdom 
assigned  him  to  a seat  at  the  council- 
board  and  his  military  skill  and  mar- 
tial spirit  entitled  him  to  the  chief 
place  in  the  field.” 

A son  of  the  pilgrim  Simon  Wil- 
lard, was  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  early  New  England 
clergymen  and  educators.  This  was 
Rev.  Samuel  Willard,  who  was  or- 
dained a minister  at  Groton,  in  1663, 
after  he  had  graduated  from  Harvard 
College,  who  became  the  first  settled 
minister  in  what  is  now  the  State  of 
Maine,  and  at  a later  date  was  pastor 


of  the  famous  “Old  South  Church  ” 
of  Boston,  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected at  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
was  for  many  years  vice-president  and 
acting  president  of  Harvard  College 
— succeeding  the  learned  and  pious 
Dr.  Increase  Mather — and  was  also 
an  author  of  note.  A quaint-looking 
old  volume,  to  be  found  in  some  of 
the  great  libraries  of  the  country,  and 
in  the  possession  of  some  members  of 
Mr.Willard’s  family,  entitled  “A  Corn- 
pleat  Body  of  Divinity,  in  Two  Hun- 
dred and  Fifty  Lectures  on  the  As- 
sembly’s Shorter  Catechism,”  was 
one  of  the  more  important  published 
works  of  this  eminent  divine. 

His  son,  Josiah  Willard,  was  secre- 
tary of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts, 
from  1717  until  his  death,  being 
known  as  the  “ Good  Secretary.” 

Next  in  line,  perhaps,  of  the  dis- 
tinguished members  of  this  notable 
family  was  Rev.  Joseph  Willard,  who 
graduated  at  Harvard  College,  in 
1765,  and  became  pastor  of  a Congre- 
gational Church  in  Beverly,  Mass.,  in 
1772,  where  he  remained  until  1781, 
when  he  was  elected  president  of 
Harvard  College,  which  position  he 
held  up  to  the  date  of  his  death  in 
1804. 

A somewhat  less  distinguished 
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member  of  the  same  family  was  Rev. 
John  Willard,  a brother  of  Joseph, 
who  was  pastor  of  a Congregational 
church  at  Stafford,  Conn.,  fifty  years. 

Rev.  Joseph  Willard,  a son  of  the 
last-mentioned  member  of  the  family, 
was  the  first  settled  minister  at  Lan- 
caster, N.  H.,  and  one  of  the  induce- 
ments held  out  to  him  to  locate  in 
what  was  then  a frontier  settlement, 
was  the  gift  of  a farm,  which  became 
the  Willard  homestead.  On  this  farm 
Major  John  H.  Willard  and  his  son, 
Alonzo  J.  Willard — one  of  the  old 
settlers  of  Chicago — were  born. 

Major  John  Haven  Willard  did  not 
follow  in  his  father’s  footsteps,  so  far 
as  selecting  a calling  in  life  was  con- 
cerned, although  he  was  a man  of 
fine  attainments  and  much  influence 
in  the  communit)?- in  which  he  resided. 
It  should  be  mentioned,  perhaps,  in 
this  connection,  that  the  name  Haven 
was  carried  into  the  Willard  family 
through  the  inter-marriage  of  the 
Willards  and  Havens.  In  the  same 
way,  the  distinguished  New  England 
name  of  Dwight  became  a family 
name  among  the  Willards.  Major 
John  H.  Willard  was  by  occupation  a 
farmer,  in  early  life.  He  moved,  how- 
ever, from  New  Hampshire  to  the 
town  of  Wilton,  in  Maine,  where  he 
opened  a public  house,  and  was  both 
farmer  and  hotel-keeper  for  many 
years  thereafter.  He  was  prominently 
identified  with  the  conduct  of  public 
affairs  much  of  the  time,  was  a fre- 
quent contributor  to  the  press,  and 


became  widely  known  to  the  people 
of  the  Pine  Tree  State. 

At  a convention  held  in  the  town 
of  Strong  in  the  summer  of  1854,  when 
the  question  of  combining  the  ele- 
ments antagonistic  to  slavery  was  the 
dominant  one  in  politics,  and  when 
such  local  organization  had  been  ef- 
fected— so  far  as  this  convention  was 
empowered  to  do  so — Major  Willard, 
as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  or- 
ganization, suggested  as  an  appro- 
priate name  for  the  new  party,  “ The 
Republican  party  of  Franklin  county.” 
This  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  or- 
ganization to  take  the  name  of  the 
great  party  which  has  since  exercised 
so  powerful  an  influence  in  control- 
ling the  affairs  and  shaping  the  des- 
tinies of  the  United  States. 

Alonzo  J.  Willard,  a son  of  Major 
John  H.  Willard,  was  born  at  Lan- 
caster, N.  H.,  February  nth,  1817. 
His  mother  was  Beedee  M.  Cooper, 
a daughter  of  Judge  Jesse  Cooper, 
an  old  resident  of  Vermont.  Alonzo 
J.  Willard  grew  up,  or,  at  least,  par- 
tially grew  up,  on  the  farm  which  had 
passed  into  the  possession  of  his 
grandfather  when  he  became  pastor 
of  the  Congregational  church  at  Lan- 
caster. A portion  of  his  boyhood, 
however,  was  spent  at  the  home  of 
his  grandfather  Cooper,  in  Vermont. 
During  this  time  he  attended  school 
with  reasonable  regularity  in  the 
winters  of  each  year,  and  made  pro- 
gress, after  the  fashion  of  those  en- 
ergetic and  enterprising  young  men 
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of  New  England  birth,  who  half  a 
century  since,  seem  to  have  acquired 
a somewhat  remarkable  amount  of 
learning  and  general  information  by 
devoting  to  the  work  a comparatively 
small  amount  of  time.  His  father, 
being  a man  of  good  education,  aided 
him  materially  in  the  work  of  self- 
culture; and  a short  time  spent  in 
one  of  the  old-fashioned  academies, 
after  leaving  the  common  schools, 
gave  Mr.  Willard  what  was  looked 
upon  in  those  days  as  a very  fair  Eng- 
lish education. 

He  removed  with  his  father  to 
Maine  in  1836,  and  remained  there, 
aiding  in  the  conduct  and  manage- 
ment of  the  hotel  as  well  as  the  farm, 
until  1838,  when  he  decided  to  begin 
life  on  his  own  account.  At  that  time 
he  left  home, with  what  he  facetiously 
calls  a Maine  boy’s  patrimony — that 
is  to  say,  “ twenty-five  dollars  and  a 
patent-right.”  Young  Willard’s  pat- 
ent was  a bee-hive;  and,  with  a model 
hive  and  a sample  of  honey  in  a glass, 
he  canvassed  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  and  the  country  along  the 
Hudson  river.  He  made  an  occasional 
sale;  but  the  bee-moths  had  been 
ahead  of  him,  and  bee-raisers  were 
generally  discouraged;  so  that  he 
found  it  necessary  to  take  Horace 
Greeley’s  advice — before  it  was  given 
— and  “ go  west.” 

His  first  stop,  after  the  westward 
trip  commenced,  was  at  Cleveland, 
O.,  where  he  visited  a relative,  and, 
when  in  position  to  do  so,  set  out  for 
Chicago.  He  landed  here  the  first 


week  in  September,  1838,  and  a few 
days  later  was  utilizing  his  time  to 
the  best  advantage  possible  as  a 
laborer  at  whatever  he  found  to  do. 
Chicago  did  not  prove  to  be,  all  at 
.once,  the  El  Dorado  of  which  he  had 
been  in  search.  “ Times  were  hard  ’*’ 
during  the  first  two  years  of  his  resi- 
dence in  the  city,  and  he  found  it 
difficult  to  secure  employment  suffi- 
ciently profitable  to  enable  him  to 
accumulate  anything  for  investment, 
or  with  which  to  begin  business  on 
his  own  account. 

In  1843  he  became  connected  with 
one  of  the  pioneer  business  establish- 
ments of  the  city,  that  of  Wadsworth, 
Dyer  & Chapin,  with  which  he  re- 
mained in  the  capacity  of  a clerk  for 
four  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
he  purchased  a half  interest  in  the 
Chicago  Temperance  House,  a small 
hotel  which  furnished  accommoda- 
tions to  the  early  settlers  and  early 
visitors  at  the  remarkably  low  rate  of 
two  dollars  per  week  for  regular 
board.  After  remaining  in  the  hotel 
business  some  time  he  secured,  in  the 
spring  of  1848,  after  the  Illinois  and 
Michigan  Canal  had  been  opened,  an 
interest  in  the  Union  Line  Transpor- 
tation Company.  He  himself  manned 
a canal  boat,  and  for  a dozen  years 
thereafter  he  was  exceedingly  active 
in  the  transportation  and  forwarding 
business. 

In  1859  he  embarked  in  the  ice 
business,  the  firm  with  which  he  was 
identified,  being  known  as  Wadhams, 
Willard  &:  Co.  In  this  business  an 
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immense  industry  was  built  up,  which 
gradually  absorbing  other  similar  en- 
terprises, has  become  known  as  the 
Washington  Ice  Company,  of  which 
Mr.  Seth  Wad  hams  became  first  presi- 
dent. Two  years  since,  Mr.  Wadhams 
died,  and  Mr.  Willard  succeeded  to 
the  presidency  of  the  corporation, 
which  he  still  retains,  and  to  the 
affairs  of  which  he  still  gives  active 
attention. 

In  addition  to  his  interests  in  this 
enterprise  with  which  he  has  been  so 
long  continuously  identified,  and 
with  the  building  up  of  which  he  has 
had  much  to  do,  various  other  invest- 
ments have  contributed  to  what  ag- 
gregates a comfortable  competency 
— which,  by  the  way,  has  been 
earned  through  Mr.  Willard’s  own 
efforts,  and  which  comes  to  him  as 
the  legitimate  reward  of  thrift,  indus- 
try, and  enterprise. 

Among  all  the  earlier  settlers 
of  Chicago,  there  are  few  who 
have  borne  so  well  the  burden 
of  years  as  Mr.  Willard.  At  sev- 
enty-three years  of  age  he  is  still  in 
active  life,  a man  of  vigorous  intel- 
lect, almost  unerring  memory,  and  a 
thorough  capacity  for  the  enjoyment 
of  the  good  things  of  life.  The  in- 
imitable drollery  with  which  he  re- 
lates, from  time  to  time,  his  remi- 
niscences, and  recounts  the  wonder- 
ful changes  which  have  taken  place 
about  him,  makes  him  one  of  the 
most  entertaining  of  those  who  carry 
with  them  a history  of  the  second 
city  of  the  United  States,  gleaned 


from  their  personal  observations. 
Particularly  interesting,  at  all  times, 
are  narratives  of  the  experiences  of 
fifty  years  ago,  compared  with  those 
of  Chicago  citizens  of  to-day. 

The  rapid  transit  of  that  period,  for 
instance,  is  fully  illustrated  by  one  of 
Mr.  Willard’s  experiences  in  getting 
from  Chicago  to  S't.  Louis,  while  em- 
ployed as  an  agent  of  the  Government 
in  the  transfer  of  public  moneys  from 
the  former  to  the  latter  place.  In 
those  days,  St.  Louis  was  the  princi- 
pal western  city,  and  Chicago  little 
more  than  an  interior  trading  post. 
Money  received  from  the  sale  of  pub- 
lic lands  and  other  sources  of  revenue 
to  the  Government,  had  to  be  trans- 
ported from  Chicagp  to  St.  Louis, 
where  the  Government  sub-treasury 
was  located;  and  the  custom  was 
to  employ  special  messengers  to 
guard  the  Government  treasure-boxes 
in  transit.  In  one  instance,  a sum 
of  $50,000  in  gold  and  silver  was 
to  be  sent  from  Chicago  to  St.  Louis, 
and  Mr.  Willard  was  appointed  one 
of  the  messengers  to  take  charge 
of  it. 

H.  G.  Hubbard,  who  was  then  the 
express  messenger  between  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis,  and  carried  all  the  ex- 
press matter  billed  to  St.  Louis  and 
intermediate  points,  in  a small  trunk, 
took  charge  of  the  Government 
funds,  with  Mr.  Willard  as  his  assist- 
ant. The  money,  packed  in  thirty 
boxes,  was  started  for  St.  Louis 
in  a conveyance  belonging  to  the  old 
Frink  & Walker  Stage  Company.  The 
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conveyance  was  a four-horse  sleigh, 
which  made  a pleasant  and  fairly  ex- 
peditious means  of  travel  in  the  start, 
there  being  a considerable  fall  of 
snow  on  the  ground  at  the  time. 
When  at  Joliet,  however,  the  snow 
disappeared,  and  the  treasure-boxes, 
accompanied  by  the  messengers,  were 
transferred  to  a four-horse  coach. 
At  Marseiles,  an  open,  springless 
wagon  took  the  place  of  the  coach, 
and  at  Springfield  the  stage  company 
abandoned  the  government  agents, 
and  they  were  compelled  to  secure 
their  own  conveyances  from  there  on. 
A four-horse  team  took  them  to  Jack- 
sonville in  a day  and  a half.  There 
they  struck  the  pioneer  Railroad, 
which  carried  them  to  Naples,  from 
whence  they  proceeded  by  steamer  to 
St.  Louis. 

As  soon  as  the  money  which  they 
had  carried  with  them  had  been 
counted,  and  they  were  relieved  of 
their  responsibility  for  its  safe  de- 
livery, they  began  the  return  trip. 
A New  Orleans  steamer — the  first 
and  only  large  steamer  that  ever 
ran  as  far  up  the  Illinois  river  as  Ot- 


tawa— carried  them  to  that  point. 
From  there  they  drove  to  Chicago 
with  a team  hired  for  the  purpose, 
reaching  home  at  the  end  of  a twenty- 
six  days’  journey,  in  which  no  time 
had  been  wasted  in  making  the  trip 
from  Chicago  to  St.  Louis  and  re- 
turn. 

Mr.  Willard  was  married  in  1855  to 
Mrs.  Laura  A.  Wooster.  Mrs.  Willard 
was  born  in  Goshen,  Conn.,  and  was 
the  daughter  of  Ethan  Walter,  an  old 
resident  of  that  town.  She  came  west 
with  her  first  husband,  Mr.  Wooster, 
and  was  a resident  of  Chicago  as  early 
as  1839.  At  a later  date  she  removed 
to  Missouri,  where  Mr.  Wooster  died, 
and  in  1855  she  returned  to  Chicago 
as  the  wife  of  Mr.  Willard.  A 
son  and  a daughter  are  the  only 
children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard. 
The  son — John  Haven  Willard,  a 
graduate  of  Michigan  University — 
is  now  associated  with  his  father 
in  business,  and  the  daughter  is  the 
wife  of  Charles  G.  Bolte,  prominent 
among  the  young  business  men  of  the 
city. 


Howard  Louis  Conard. 
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LAURIN  PALMER  HILLIARD. 


When  the  “old  settlers”  of  Chi- 
cago come  together  at  the  annual  re- 
ception of  the  Calumet  Club — the 
most  notable  of  all  the  receptions 
which  take  place  in  the  city  in  the 
course  of  a year— a conspicuous  fig- 
ure among  the  silver-haired  pioneers 
is  that  of  Mr.  Laurin  P.  Hilliard, 
who  became  a citizen  of  Chicago  in 
1836.  He  was  born  at  Unadilla  Forks, 
Otsego  county,  N.  Y.,  October  nth, 
1814,  and  was  the  son  of  Isaiah  Hil- 
liard, a prosperous  farmer  of  that  pic- 
turesque region,  at  the  head  of  the 
Unadilla  river. 

The  Hilliard  family  came  origin- 
ally from  Connecticut,  where  they 
were  among  the  early  settlers  of  that 
State,  although  the  exact  date  of  their 
settlement  is  not  definitely  known. 
Isaiah  Hilliard  was  left  an  orphan  in 
his  early  boyhood,  and  when  still  quite 
young  he  entered  upon  an  adventur- 
ous career,  which  gave  him  a very 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  world  be- 
fore he  settled  down  to  the  quiet  and 
uneventful  life  of  an  Otsego  county 
farmer.  Starting  out  as  a cabin  and 
general  utility  boy  on  a sloop  run- 
ning out  of  New  York,  he  led  a sea- 
faring life  for  several  years,  and  de- 
veloped into  a skillful  and  generally 
well-informed  sailor.  He  was  in  New 
York  city  when  Robert  Fulton  was 


getting  his  little  steamer  ready  for  its 
trial  trip,  and  in  after  years  used  to 
entertain  his  children  with  stories  of 
the  comments  made  by  the  sailors 
after  they  had  been  permitted  to  in- 
spect the  strange-looking  craft — a 
orivilege  for  which  they  each  had  to 
pay  a fee  of  twenty-five  cents.  A 
majority  of  the  sailors  were  of  the 
opinion — according  to  Mr.  Hilliard — 
that  the  steamer  would  find  it  impos- 
sible “to  run  up  North  river  against 
the  tide.”  While  following  the  sailor’s 
calling,  he  made  numerous  long 
cruises,  at  a time  when  American 
sailors  had  to  be  provided  with  what 
they  styled  “ protection  papers,” 
which  secured  them,  to  some  extent, 
against  the  danger  of  being  seized  and 
impressed  into  the  British  naval  ser- 
vice. The  “ protection  paper  ” issued 
to  Isaiah  Hilliard — an  interesting 
relic,  by  the  way,  of  the  infantile  days 
of  “ the  great  Republic  ” — is  now  in 
the  possession  of  Edward  P.  Hilliard, 
of  Chicago,  and  the  following  is  a 
copy  of  the  same: 

“UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

“ No.  3,123. 

“ I,  Jedidiah  Huntington,  Collector 
of  New  London,  do  hereby  certify 
that, 

“ Isaiah  Hilliard,  an  American  sea- 
man, aged  twenty-two  years  or  there- 
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abouts,  of  the  height  of  five  feet  eight 
inches,  of  a light  complexion,  with 
dark  hair,  and  a scar  on  the  left  arm, 
“ Has  this  day  produced  to  me  proof, 
in  the  manner  directed  in  the  act  en- 
titled ‘ An  Act  for  the  Relief  and  Pro- 
tection of  American  Seamen;’  and, 
pursuant  to  the  said  act,  I do  hereby 
certify,  that  the  said  Isaiah  Hilliard, 
“ Is  a citizen  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

“ In  witness  whereof,  I have  here- 
unto set  my  hand  and  seal  of  office 
this  14th  dav  of  December,  1804. 

“ (Signed) 

“ J.  H untington,  Collector.” 
At  about  the  time  he  attained  his 
majority,  the  elder  Hilliard  returned 
to  New  York  city  from  the  West  In- 
dies, where  he  had  spent  considerable 
time  and  had  some  novel  ’and  inter- 
esting experiences.  He  had  by  this 
time  tired  of  a sailor’s  life,  and  deter- 
mined to  return  to  the  pastoral  call- 
ing of  his  ancestors,  the  natural  fond- 
ness for  which  had  not  been  dispelled 
by  sea-faring  experiences.  Leaving 
New  York  city,  he  made  his  way  back 
into  the  interior  of  the  State,  where 
his  somewhat  limited  capital  was  in- 
vested in  unimproved  lands,  in  close 
proximity  to  the  farm  of  Jonathan 
Palmer,  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  in 
the  neighborhood  of  L^nadilla  Forks. 
The  young  sailor  who  had  turned  far- 
mer soon  formed  the  acquaintance  of 
Farmer  Palmer’s  daughter  Keturah, 
who  became  his  wife. 

The  ancestors  of  Jonathan  Palmer 
were  among  the  earliest  settlers  of 


New  England,  Walter  Palmer,  the 
American  progenitor  of  this  branch 
of  the  family,  having  come  from  Not- 
tinghamshire, England,  to  America 
in  1629.  His  first  place  of  residence 
was  at  Charleston,  Mass.,  where  he 
built  the  first  dwelling  in  the  town; 
and  in  1653  he  became  a resident  of 
Stonington,  Conn.,  where  he  lived 
up  to  the  date  of  his  death,  in  1661, 
and  near  which — at  Wequetequock 
Cove — his  remains  still  rest.  A re- 
union of  the  Palmer  family,  which  was 
held  in  Stonington,  in  1881,  brought 
together  nearly  two  thousand  of  his 
descendants,  among  those  present 
being  many  distinguished  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  while  others  not 
present — such  as  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant,  a 
descendant  eight  generations  removed 
from  Walter  Palmer — telegraphed  or 
wrote  their  regrets,  on  account  of  un- 
avoidable absence. 

At  that  time  the  history  of  the 
Palmer  family  was  reviewed  in  extenso 
by  many  of  its  members  who  had 
given  the  matter  careful  attention. 
The  origin  of  the  family  name — of 
which  interesting  mention  was  made 
in  this  connection — dates  back  to  the 
Crusades.  In  their  marches  to  Jeru- 
salem, in  the  middle  ages,  from  the 
time  of  Peter  the  Hermit  to  the  close 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  there  were 
many  who  sought  to  see  the  tomb  of 
Christ  from  sacred  motives.  Many 
of  those  pilgrims,  on  their  return,  wore 
palm-leaves  in  their  hats,  or  carried 
staves  made  from  the  sacred  palm- 
branches;  and  so  it  happened  that 
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they  came  to  be  called  palm-bearers, 
or  Palmers;  and  in  this  form  the  name 
passed  into  the  literature  of  early 
English  authors.  In  Spencer’s  “Farie 
Queene,”  an  aged  pilgrim  is  thus  al- 
luded to: 

“ Him  als  accompany d upon  the  way 

A comely  palmer,  clad  in  black  attire, 

Of  ripest  years  and  hieres  all  hoarie  gray, 

That  with  a staffe  his  feeble  limbs  did  stire, 
Lest  his  long  way  his  aged  limbs  should 
tire.” 

Shakespeare  also  made  frequent 
mention  of  the  “Palmers;”  and  a 
speaker  at  the  Palmer  reunion  allu- 
ded in  happy  vein  to  one  of  these  ref- 
erences of  the  prince  of  English  dra- 
matists. Quoting  from  Shakespeare, 
“ Where  do  the  Palmers  lodge,  I pray 
you?  ” his  answer  to  the  question  thus 
propounded  was:  “ They  lodge  every- 
where on  this  broad  continent,  from 
Maine  and  the  Canadas,  on  the  north, 
to  Oregon  and  California,  on  the  west, 
sweeping  the  southwestern  States 
and  Territories,  back,  by  the  Carolinas 
and  Virginias,  to  the  old  camp-ground 
in  Stonington,  where  we  are  met  in 
council  to-day.” 

Jonathan  Palmer  was  a descendant 
of  Walter  Palmer,  six  generations  re- 
moved; and  Laurin  Palmer  Hilliard, 
his  grandson,  is  therefore  a descend- 
ant, of  the  eighth  generation. 

Mr.  Hilliard  spent  his  boyhood  days 
on  the  farm;  was  educated  at  the 
public  schools  and  at  Hamilton  Col- 
lege. When  about  eighteen  years  of 
age,  his  father,  thinking  him  well 
adapted  to  commercial  pursuits,  ar- 


ranged for  him  to  enter  a country  store 
at  Burlington  Flats,  not  far  from  the 
place  of  his  birth.  In  those  days 
young  men  who  had  a fancy  for  mer- 
cantile pursuits  were  expected  to 
learn  the  business  before  receiving 
any  compensation  of  consequence  for 
their  services.  Young  Hilliard,  there- 
fore, entered  the  merchandising  estab- 
lishment of  Charles  Walker,  with  the 
understanding  that  he  was  to  receive 
no  salary  for  the  first  year’s  work, 
and  that  he  would  be  satisfied  with  a 
compensation  of  fifty  dollars  during 
the  second  year  of  his  employment. 

His  adaptability  to  the  business  in 
which  he  engaged  soon  became  appa- 
rent, and  he  gave  every  evidence  of 
becoming  a successful  young  trades- 
man. His  employer  was  especially 
interested  in  him  and  pleased  with 
his  business  methods,  and,  when  he 
had  become  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  conduct  and  management  of 
a general  store,  offered  him  a partner- 
ship in  a store  at  Unadilla  Forks. 
While  he  was  thus  associated  with 
Mr.  Walker,  a brother  of  the  latter 
came  to  Chicago  with  a stock  of  goods, 
which  it  was  thought  could  be  dis- 
posed of  to  advantage  in  a frontier 
settlement.  This  business  venture 
turned  out  well,  and  the  gentleman 
who  had  charge  of  it  returned  to  Bur- 
lington Flats  strongly  impressed  with 
the  advantages  of  Chicago  as  a trad- 
ing point.  It  was  this  which  first 
called  Mr.  Hilliard’s  attention  to  the 
new  western  town;  and,  when  he  fin- 
ally sold  his  interest  in  the  business 
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at  Unadilla  Forks,  it  was  with  a view 
to  making  a tour  of  observation  in  the 
west. 

He  had  at  that  time  a few  hundred 
dollars,  which  he  was  anxious  to  in- 
vest to  the  best  advantage;  and  with 
this  object  in  view,  he  set  out  for  Illi- 
nois, traveling  from  Utica  to  Buffalo 
by  canal-boat,  from  Buffalo  to  Dun- 
kirk by  stage,  and  from  Dunkirk  to 
Detroit  by  boat.  Stages  were  at  that 
time  running  regularly  between  De- 
troit and  Chicago;  but  Mr.  Hilliard 
and  several  other  young  men  from 
the  east  who  accompanied  him  made 
the  mistake  of  leaving  Detroit  on  one 
of  the  stages  which  only  ran  to  Michi- 
gan City,  Ind.  From  the  last-named 
place  they  were  compelled  to  travel 
by  private  conveyance  to  Chicago. 

At  the  end  of  an  exceedingly  un- 
pleasant trip,  during  which  they  nar- 
rowly escaped  being  drowned  in 
Grand  Calumet  river,  they  arrived  in 
Chicago  in  the  spring  of  1836.  A log 
tavern  on  the  west  side  of  the  river 
furnished  him  his  first  night’s  lodging 
in  the  town,  but  on  the  following  day 
he  obtained  quarters  at  the  somewhat 
more  aristocratic  Green  Tree  Hotel. 

At  that  time  the  straggling  settle- 
ment had  a rather  forbidding  aspect, 
and  Mr.  Hilliard  very  naturally  con- 
cluded to  see  more  of  the  country  be- 
fore locating  permanently  in  Chicago. 
He  therefore  visited  some  of  the 
neighboring  towns  in  Illinois,  and 
also  traveled  quite  extensively  in  Wis- 
consin. An  old  friend  whom  he  found 
in  Chicago  was  connected  with  one  of 


the  leading  business  firms  of  the  town, 
and  of  course  Mr.  Hilliard  embraced 
an  early  opportunity  to  call  on  him, 
for  the  purpose  of  gathering  any  in- 
formation that  might  be  of  value  to 
him  in  his  search  for  a location.  This 
friend  informed  him  that  the  firm  with 
which  he  was  connected  had  bought 
land,  upon  which  they  proposed  to  lay 
out  a new  town  at  the  mouth  of  Mani- 
towoc river.  A boat  was  just  at  that 
time  being  loaded  with  a force  of  men 
and  the  necessary  tools,  etc.,  for  clear- 
ing up  the  new  town-site,  and,  being 
invited  to  accompany  the  party,  Mr. 
Hilliard  went  aboard  the  schooner 
“Wisconsin,”  and  was  present  at  Ma- 
nitowoc when  the  original  town-site 
was  laid  out. 

From  Manitowoc  he  went  to  Green 
Bay,  Wis.,  wThich  was  then  quite  a 
village,  and  from  there  came  back  to 
Chicago,  satisfied  that  it  was  the  most 
promising  location  for  a city  that  he 
had  seen  in  the  west.  After  looking 
about  further — adding  as  much  as 
possible  to  his  information  relative  to 
projected  improvements,  and  noting 
the  activity  and  enterprise  of  those 
who  had  already  located  in  Chicago — 
he  determined  to  make  that  place  his 
future  home. 

After  a time  he  started  a little  store, 
in  which  he  not  only  sold  such  com- 
modities as  he  had  in  stock  to  the 
early  settlers,  but  purchased  from 
them,  in  exchange,  all  such  products 
as  they  had  to  offer  for  sale.  In  the 
fall  he  closed  up  the  store  and  re- 
turned to  the  east,  going  by  way  of 
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Evansville,  Ind.,  Cincinnati  and  Cleve- 
land, O.  Soon  after  he  returned  to 
New  York,  a brother-in-law  of  his  for- 
mer partner,  Mr.  Walker,  came  west 
and  took  charge  of  the  store  which 
Mr.  Hilliard  had  managed  for  a time, 
shipping  to  the  east  such  country  pro- 
duce as  he  found  on  hand.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  country  produce  gath- 
ered together  by  Mr.  Hilliard  and 
shipped  to  the  east  by  his  successor, 
at  that  time,  was  one  of  the  earliest 
shipments  made  of  such  produce  from 
Chicago.  After  remaining  at  home 
during  the  winter  of  1836-37,  Mr.  Hil- 
liard returned  to  Chicago,  where  he 
obtained  employment,  first  with  Peter 
Cohn,  an  old  French  trader,  who  soon 
sold  out  to  the  firm  of  Taylor  Breese 
& Co.,  with  whom  he  remained  until 
he  accepted  a position  with  Clifford 
S.  Phillips,  who  operated  one  of  the 
large  mercantile  establishments  of 
the  city  at  that  time. 

The  summer  after  his  return  to 
Chicago  (in  1837)  he  was  called  upon 
to  make  a trip  into  the  interior  of 
Wisconsin,  to  examine  certain  lands 
which  had  been  purchased  by  eastern 
investors,  and  concerning  which  they 
were  desirous  of  obtaining  reliable 
information.  This  trip  he  made  on 
horse-back;  and  few  and  far  between 
were  the  settlers’  cabins  which  he 
then  found  between  Chicago  and  the 
site  of  Madison,  the  present  capital 
of  Wisconsin.  Madison  had  been 
designated  as  the  Territorial  capital, 
and  a town-site  had  been  laid  out,  but 
a log  boarding-house,  which  furnished 


entertainment  for  the  contractors  and 
laborers  who  had  begun  work  on  the 
capitol  building,  was  the  principal 
improvement  completed  at  that  time. 
What  was  to  be  in  the  future  the  seat 
of  legislation  for  a great  State  was 
then  a picturesque  wild,  inhabited  by 
wild  game  of  every  kind  and  descrip- 
tion, while  the  four  lakes  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity — on  the  placid  waters  of 
which  floated  myriads  of  the  different 
species  of  water-fowl — made  the  place 
a veritable  “hunter’s  paradise.” 

After  looking  up  the  lands  which  he 
had  been  sent  to  inspect,  both  at 
Madison  and  Rock  river,  near  the 
present  town  of  Janesville,  Wis.,  Mr. 
Hilliard  returned  to  Chicago  and 
made  his  report  to  the  eastern  inves- 
tors by  whom  he  hid  been  employed. 

After  entering  the  employ  of  Clif- 
ford S.  Phillips,  Mr.  Hilliard  practi- 
cally took  charge  of  the  large  business, 
of  which  Phillips  was  the  proprietor, 
for  two  or  three  years.  In  the  mean- 
time his  old  partner  in  New  York 
State,  Mr.  Walker,  had  become  inter- 
ested in  merchandising  in  Chicago, 
and  Mr.  Hilliard  was  again  offered  a 
partnership  with  him.  He  accepted 
the  proposition  made  to  him,  and  thus 
became  connected  with  a business 
which  soon  assumed  large  propor- 
tions. There  was  little  money  in  cir- 
culation in  Chicago  in  those  days, 
and  the  business  of  the  firm  consisted 
largely  in  exchanging  their  goods  and 
wares  for  country  products,  which 
found  their  way  to  eastern  markets. 
Their  rule  was  to  keep  in  stock  every- 
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thing  which  the  country  people  were 
likely  to  want,  and  to  purchase  every- 
thing that  they  had  to  sell.  After 
being  associated  together  several 
years,  this  partnership  was  dissolved, 
Mr.  Hilliard  continuing  in  practically 
the  same  line  of  business  on  his  own 
account. 

Prior  to  the  dissolution  of  partner- 
ship between  Mr.  Walker  and  Mr. 
Hilliard,  the  firm  had  been  engaged 
to  some  extent  in  ship-building,  an 
accident  having  led  up  to  this  new 
venture.  The  “ Richard  Winslow,”  a 
good-sized  schooner,  which  had  seen 
several  years  of  service,  having  gone 
ashore  near  Chicago,  it  occurred  to 
Mr.  Walker  that  there  was  no  good 
reason  why  the  wrecked  vessel  should 
not  be  brought  into  port  and  fitted 
up  for  further  service.  He  accord- 
ingly  purchased  the  disabled  schooner, 
and,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hil- 
liard, she  was  thoroughly  overhauled, 
repaired  and  set  afloat,  under  the 
name  of  the  “C.  Walker.”  Having 
thus  gained  some  knowledge  of  ship- 
building, and  having  secured  work- 
men capable  of  carrying  on  the  busi- 
ness, the  following  year  the  firm  un- 
dertook the  building  of  a propellor, 
in  which  they  also  became  interested 
as  part  owners.  When  launched,  the 
vessel  was  named  the  “Independence,” 
and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  pro- 
peller ever  built  on  Lake  Michigan. 
The  “Independence”  was  launched 
in  March,  and  had  a queer  experience 
on  her  first  trip.  An  open  winter  had 
cut  short  the  supply  of  ice  in  Chicago, 


and  the  propeller  started  on  a trip  to 
Green  Bay,  in  charge  of  Captain 
Clement  (now  of  Milwaukee),  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  back  a boat-load 
of  what  was  becoming  an  important 
commodity.  About  the  time  he 
landed  at  Green  Bay,  a severe  storm, 
or,  rather,  “ a spell  of  cold  winter 
weather,”  came  on,  and  ice  became 
plenty,  not  only  in  Green  Bay,  but 
about  Chicago.  The  propeller  was 
frozen  in  where  she  lay  at  anchor, 
and  had  to  be  cut  out  when  she 
started  on  the  homeward  trip,  the  ice 
cut  out  for  this  purpose  being  suffi- 
cient to  load  the  vessel.  The  “Maria 
Hilliard,”  a schooner  of  considerable 
size,  was  also  built  by  Mr.  Walker  and 
Mr.  Hilliard  while  they  were  associ- 
ated together  in  business.  After  the 
dissolution  of  their  partnership,  Mr. 
Hilliard  continued  in  general  trade 
and  ship-building — the  “ L.  P.  Hil- 
liard ” (sailed  for  several  years  by 
Captain  Peter  Flood)  being  built  un- 
der his  direction  during  that  time — 
until  1849,  when  his  store  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Lake  and  Franklin  streets 
burned  down.  The  following  year 
he  formed  the  firm  of  Hilliard  & 
Howard,  and  engaged  in  the  lumber 
business,  the  yards  of  the  firm  being 
at  that  time  in  close  proximity  to  the 
site  of  the  present  LTnion  Depot,  and 
on  ground  now  occupied  by  the  large 
wholesale  drygoods  establishment  of 
James  H.  Walker  & Co.  The  lumber 
trade  was  a business  with  which  he 
was  by  no  means  unfamiliar.  Although 
he  had  not  engaged  regularly  in  this 
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trade  before,  he  had,  from  time  to 
time,  bought  cargoes  of  lumber,  and 
been  more  or  less  interested  in  the 
business  in  connection  with  his  ship- 
building and  other  enterprises.  He 
continued  in  the  lumber  trade  until 
1861,  and  after  an  interval  of  several 
years,  during  which  he  was  filling  an 
important  official  position,  he  again  en- 
gaged in  the  trade  on  a large  scale  until 
1873,  when  financial  disaster  overtook 
the  firm  with  which  he  was  identified, 
and  he  retired  from  the  business  a 
heavy  loser. 

When  he  had  succeeded  in  straight- 
ening up  his  affairs,  he  had  left  but  a 
mere  remnant  of  the  comfortable  for- 
tune of  which  he  had  previously  been 
possessed;  but,  with  characteristic 
energy  and  determination,  he  set 
about  building  up  anew. 

With  rare  foresight,  he  had  invested 
in  a large  body  of  land  lying  twelve 
miles  south  of  the  city,  the  greater 
portion  of  which  had  belonged  to 
Thomas  Morgan,  one  of  the  pioneer 
farmers  of  Cook  county.  At  the  time 
Mr.  Hilliard  purchased  it,  this  land 
was  still  used  for  farming  purposes; 
and  only  those  who  had  unbounded 
confidence  in  the  growth  of  the  city 
expected  the  time  would  ever  come 
when  it  could  be  cut  up  into  city  lots 
and  sold  to  aristocratic  home-seekers. 

Mr.  Hilliard  was  one  of  the  few  men 
who  believed  that  the  rapid  growth 
of  Chicago  would  in  time  expand  the 
city  limits  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
would  stretch  beyond  his  farm;  and 
he  bent  all  his  energies  toward  secu- 


ring such  railroad  facilities  as  would 
make  the  neighborhood  easily  acces- 
sible, and  setting  on  foot  other  im- 
provements which  would  attract  the 
attention  of  persons  having  a fancy 
for  suburban  homes. 

His  city  residence  having  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  fire  of  1871,  he  removed 
at  once  to  what  he  then  called  his 
farm,  on  which  a small  cottage  had 
been  built,  which  furnished  him  a 
home,  when  homes  were  not  to  be  had 
in  the  city.  Turning  his  attention  to 
the  improvement  of  the  lands  which 
he  had  purchased  and  to  promoting 
the  improvement  of  other  lands  in 
the  immediate  vicinity,  he  succeeded, 
after  a prolonged  and,  at  times,  dis- 
couraging struggle,  in  attracting  the 
attention  and  patronage  of  the  sub- 
urban home-hunters.  Through  his 
influence,  capitalists  of  large  means 
became  interested  in  lands  adjoin- 
ing his  own,  on  which  handsome 
improvements  were  made;  and  the 
result  ol  their  concerted  efforts 
was  that  the  farm  lands  began  to 
be  dotted  with  pleasant  and  attrac- 
tive homesteads.  By  and  by,  there 
were  groups  of  these  homes;  arid 
within  the  past  few  years  these  sub- 
urban villages  have  grown  with  re- 
markable rapidity.  The  towns  of 
Washington  Heights,  Longwood, 
Englewood  Heights  ' and  Beverly 
Hills  have  become  suburban  places 
of  note;  and  a few  months  since  Chi- 
cago reached  out  and  gathered  them 
under  the  broad  aegis  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment. Mr.  Hilliard’s  farm  is 
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therefore  a part  of  the  city  of  Chicago 
now,  and  in  the  financial  results  of 
his  enterprise  he  has  not  been  disap- 
pointed. A comfortable  fortune  al- 
ready realized  is  rapidly  growing 
larger,  and  in  a beautiful  suburban 
home,  undisturbed  by  the  cares  of 
business,  Mr.  Hilliard  gives  himself 
up  to  the  pleasures  of  a well-earned 
retirement. 

An  active  business  man  from  the 
time  he  first  became  a resident  of 
Chicago,  he  has  been  equally  active 
in  discharging  all  the  duties  of  good 
citizenship.  In  1861  he  was  elected 
clerk  of  the  county  court  of  Cook 
county.  For  many  years  prior  to  that 
time  he  had  taken  a somewhat  active 
interest  in  politics,  being  especially 
pronounced  in  his  opposition  to  the 
extension  of  slavery.  When  the  Re- 
publican party  was  organized,  he  at 
once  became  an  earnest  and  aggres- 
sive member  of  the  party,  and  in  1861 
was  put  forward  as  its  candidate  for 
the  county  clerkship,  then,  as  now,  an 
office  of  importance  and  responsibil- 
ity. Being  successful  in  his  candi- 
dacy, he  entered  upon  the  discharge 
of  his  official  duties  at  a time  when 
they  were  to  be  multiplied  by  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  war  period.  At  the 
end  of  a four  years’  term  of  service 
he  retired  from  the  office,  with  the 
record  of  a faithful  and  efficient  pub- 
lic servant,  who  had  been  as  popular 
as  he  was  efficient. 

During  this  same  period  he  was 
conspicuous  among  those  who  did  all 
in  their  power  to  aid  in  the  prosecu- 


tion of  the  war  and  the  suppression 
of  the  rebellion.  His  name  appeared 
in  the  list  of  names  of  patriotic  citi- 
zens of  Chicago,  appended  to  the  first 
call,  issued  in  1861,  for  a public  meet- 
ing, at  which  ways  and  means  were 
to  be  devised  for  aiding  the  Govern- 
ment, as  far  as  possible,  in  the  then 
impending  crisis.  As  a result  of  this 
meeting,  funds  were  raised  for  the 
equipmentof  soldiers,  Governor  Yates 
was  materially  assisted  in  carrying 
forward  the  important  measures 
which  he  had  set  on  foot  for  sending 
troops  into  the  field,  and  a military 
force  was  hurried  to  Cairo  to  take 
possession  of  that  strategic  point. 
Mr.  Hilliard  served  as  a member  of 
the  financial  committee  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  both  in  his  official  capacity 
and  as  a private  citizen,  he  did  much 
for  the  public  welfare  during  the 
troublous  period  which  followed. 

In  1848,  when  the  question  of  or- 
ganizing a Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
began  to  be  agitated,  he  was  one  of 
the  men  most  earnest  in  his  advocacy 
of  that  movement.  The  first  meeting 
called  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
effecting  such  organization  was  held 
March  13th  of  that  year.  On  the 
first  Monday  of  the  following  April 
the  organization  was  completed,  and 
Mr.  Hilliard  became  a member  of  the 
first  board  of  directors.  At  the  fifth 
annual  meeting  of  the  board,  held  in 
1853,  he  was  chosen  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  institution. 

In  those  days  the  Board  of  Trade 
was  far  from  being  an  aristocratic 
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institution  or  an  assemblage  of  multi- 
millionaires, conducting  their  opera- 
tions on  the  gigantic  scale  with 
which  later  residents  of  Chicago  have 
become  familiar.  The  earliest  meet- 
ings of  the  Board  were  primitive  in 
style,  and  there  was  more  or  less  dif- 
ficulty in  securing  the  attendance  of 
members.  It  was,  therefore,  made  a 
part  of  Mr.  Hilliard’s  duty,  as  secre- 
tary, to  take  steps  to  secure  an  in- 
creased attendance.  An  amusing 
reminiscence  of  this  period  is  the  fact, 
that  in  order  to  secure  such  attend- 
ance, he  was  authorized  to  have  set 
out  at  the  Board  headquarters,  each 
day  at  noon,  an  old-fashioned  lun- 
cheon of  crackers  and  cheese,  which 
is  said  to  have  accomplished  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  designed. 

When  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding a home  for  the  Board  of 
Trade,  Mr.  Hilliard  became  a direc- 
tor of  that  corporation,  and  served  in 
that  capacity  several  years.  He  was 
also  identified  during  his  active  busi- 
ness life  with  many  other  enterprises 
which  have  contributed  to  # the  im- 
provement of  the  city,  in  the  growth 
of  which  he  has  always  felt  the  deep- 
est and  most  absorbing  interest. 

After  his  retirement  from  the  lum- 
ber'business,  and  while  giving  his  at- 
tention largely  to  his  real  estate  inter- 
ests, he  also  represented  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  in  Chicago, 
as  its  general  agent,  while  C.  B. 
Wright  was  serving  as  president  of 
that  corporation,  with  H.  E.  Sargent  as 


general  manager.  In  this  capacity  he 
did  much  to  promote  immigration  to 
the  northwest  and  aided  largely  in 
filling  with  sturdy  and  enterprising 
farmers,  the  famous  wheat-growing 
region  now  known  as  Red  River 
Valley. 

An  Episcopalian  in  his  church  affi- 
lations,  he  was  one  of  the  promoters 
of  the  movement  which  resulted  in  the 
organization  of  Trinity  Church,  and 
one  of  the  earliest  officials  of  that  or- 
ganization. It  was  in  1844  that  about 
twenty  of  the  leading  “old  settlers” 
of  Chicago  came  together  and  organ- 
ized this  society  in  accordance  with 
a form  prescribed  by  the  learned  and 
pious  Bishop  Chase,  who  also  sug- 
gested the  name  given  to  the  church. 
The  men  who  effected  this  organiza- 
tion were  men  of  high  character  and 
marked  executive  ability,  and  as  a re- 
sult they  soon  built  up  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  churches  in  the  city. 
That  some  of  the  ablest  ministers  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  have  had 
charge  of  the  parish,  is  attested  by 
the  fact  that  no  less  than  four  of  them 
have  been  made  bishops  in  later  years. 
Mr.  Hilliard  became  a member  of  the 
Trinity  Board  of  Trustees  in  1845, 
served  many  years  as  vestrymen  and 
warden,  and  in  every  way  was  one  of 
its  most  helpful  and  valuable  mem- 
bers up  to  the  time  that  his  removal 
from  the  city  necessitated  a change  in 
his  church  connections. 

He  became  a member  of  the  Ma- 
sonic fraternity  in  1845,  at  which 
time  he  was  initiated  into  Oriental 
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Lodge.  He  was  long  identified  with 
this  Lodge  in  an  official  capacity, 
became  an  honorary  fife  member  in 
1874,  and  is  now  the  oldest  living 
member  who  took  his  degrees  under 
its  auspices.  He  was  made  a Knight 
Templar  in  1854,  and  has  taken  thirty- 
two  of  the  consistory  degrees. 

In  1843  he  was  married,  Mrs.  Maria 
Beaubien  becoming  his  wife  at  that 
time.  Mrs.  Hilliard  was  a daughter 
of  John  K.  Boyer,  who  was  widely 
known  throughout  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  and  Illinois,  as  a public  works 
contractor,  and  who  removed  with 


his  family  from  Pennsylvania  to  Chi- 
cago in  1833. 

His  son,  Dr.  Valentine  A.  Boyer,  a 
brother  of  Mrs.  Hilliard,  began  prac- 
ticing medicine  in  Chicago,  in  1833, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  some- 
thingless than  a year  since,  he  was  the 
oldest  resident  physician  in  the  city. 

Two  sons  were  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hilliard,  and  death  has  never 
yet  invaded  the  family  circle.  Ed- 
ward P.  Hilliard,  one  of  the  sons,  is  a 
resident  of  Chicago,  the  other,  Wil- 
liam P.  Hilliard,  a citizen  of  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  H.  L.  Conard. 


PHILO  CARPENTER. 


As  pioneer,  philanthropist,  and  pub- 
lic benefactor,  Philo  Carpenter  left 
his  impress  upon  the  history  of  Chi- 
cago, and  to  no  one  who  has  any 
knowledge  of  that  history,  is  the 
name  an  unfamiliar  one.  Four  years 
more  than  a half  century  of  his  life 
were  spent  in  the  great  western  city, 
which  came  into  existence  at  the  be- 
ginningof  that  period,  and  during  all 
that  time  he  was  one  of  the  leading 
spirits,  not  only  in  promoting  the  ma- 
terial growth  and  prosperity  of  the 
city,  but  in  aiding  to  build  up  its  re- 
ligious, educational,  and  benevolent 
institutions. 

Mr.  Carpenter  was  a native  of  New 
England,  and  a descendant  of  Wil- 
liam Carpenter,  who  sailed  from 
Southampton,  England,  on  the  ship 


“ Bevis,”  in  1635,  and  upon  his  ar- 
rival in  this  country  settled  at  Wey- 
mouth, Mass.  Both  his  grandfathers 
were  patriots  of  the  Revolutionary 
era.  Nathanial  Carpenter,  his  grand- 
father on  the  paternal  side,  resigned 
a captaincy  in  the  British  army  to 
take  part  with  the  colonists  in  the 
struggle  for  national  independence. 
He  raised  a company  with  which  he 
joined  the  continental  forces,  and 
fought  through  the  war,  being  at  the 
close  a major  in  command  of  West 
Point.  Abel  Carpenter,  a son  of  the 
major,  and  the  father  of  Philo,  was  a 
farmer,  who  did  his  part  in  transform- 
ing the  wilderness  of  western  Massa- 
chusetts into  a productive  agricultu- 
ral region. 

Philo  Carpenter  was  born  in  the 
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town  of  Savoy,  Mass,,  February  27, 
1805,  and  grew  up  on  his  father’s 
farm;  remaining  at  home  until  he 
was  twenty  one  years  of  age.  When 
he  left  home  he  went  out  into  the 
world  well  equipped,  physically, 
morally,  and  mentally,  for  the  active 
duties  of  life,  and  endowed  by  nature 
with  that  splendid  courage  and  resist- 
less energy  which  has  been  so  impor- 
tant a factor  in  the  advancement  of 
western  civilization.  His  education 
was  acquired  in  the  common  schools 
and  in  the  academy  at  South  Adams. 
At  the  academy  he  became  interested 
in  medical  studies,  and  after  making 
two  trips  to  the  south  as  a commer- 
cial traveler,  he  went  to  Troy,  N.  Y., 
where  he  entered  the  drug  store  of 
Dr.  Robbins  as  a clerk.  Continuing 
his  studies  he  acquired  a general 
knowledge  of  medicine,  and  a thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  drug  busi- 
ness. Subsequently  he  purchased 
a half  interest  in  the  store  in  which 
he  began  as  an'employe,  and  carried 
on  a prosperous  business  up  to  the 
time  he  decided  to  change  his  loca- 
tion, and  identify  himself  with  the 
pioneers  of  the  northwest. 

A near  relative  who  had  explored 
the  country  lying  between  Detroit 
and  St.  Louis,  returned  to  New  York 
State  and  gave  Mr.  Carpenter  a glow- 
ing account  of  what  he  had  seen,  and 
the  inducements  which  “ the  west” 
held  out  to  men  of  energy,  ability, 
and  enterprise. 

Impressed  by  what  he  heard,  es- 


pecially of  favorable  openings  for 
business  at  Fort  Dearborn,  Mr.  Car- 
penter sold  out  his  store  in  Troy  and 
purchased  a stock  of  drugs  and  medi- 
cines, which  he  started  on  the  way  to 
Fort  Dearborn,  in  1832.  Shortly 
afterwards,  in  the  summer  of  that 
year,  he  himself  set  out  for  the  re- 
mote western  trading  post.  He 
reached  Schenectady  by  rail,  traveled 
from  there  to  Buffalo  by  canal  boat, 
and  from  Buffalo  to  Detroit  by  the 
little  steamer  “Enterprise.”  From 
that  point  he  traveled  overland  by 
stage  to  the  town  of  Niles,  Mich.,  and 
thence  down  the  river  to  St.  Joseph 
on  a lighter. 

At  St.  Joseph,  Mr.  Carpenter  and  an- 
other noted  pioneer  of  Chicago,  Mr. 
George  W.  Snow,  with  whom  he  had 
become  acquainted,  learned  that  the 
cholera  was  raging  at  Fort  Dearborn, 
and  the  captain  of  the  schooner  on 
which  they  were  to  sail  across  the 
lake,  refused  to  make  the  trip.  Un- 
deterred either  by  fear  of  the  epi- 
demic or  by  the  difficulties  which  lay 
in  the  way  of  their  reaching  Chicago 
or  Fort  Dearborn,  they  engaged  two 
Indians  to  tow  them  around  the  lake  in 
a canoe,  with  an  elm  bark  tow  rope. 

One  of  the  Indians  was  attacked  by 
cholera  on  the  way,  and  was  treated 
successfully  by  the  young  druggist. 
When  they  got  within  a few  miles  of 
the  Fort,  the  Indians  refused  to  go 
any  further,  and  the  two  passengers 
disembarked  from  the  canoe,  to  spend 
the  following  night  with  Samuel  El- 
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lis,  a farmer,  who  hitched  up  his  ox 
team  and  carried  them  to  their  desti- 
nation next  day. 

Mr.  Carpenter  found  here,  at  that 
time,  something  less  than  two  hun- 
dred people  exclusive  of  the  garrison 
at  the  Fort.  These  early  settlers, 
with  a few  exceptions,  were  Indians 
and  half-breeds,  who  lived  in  log 
shanties,  and  the  place  had  little  the 
appearance  of  a prosperous  commu- 
nity. 

The  reports  which  had  been  scat- 
tered abroad  concerning  the  ravages 
of  cholera  at  the  Fort,  had  not  been 
exaggerated,  and  Mr.  Carpenter  at 
once  found  opportunity  to  turn  his 
knowledge  of  drugs  and  medicines  to 
good  account.  Prompt  to  respond 
where  duty  called,  and  fearless  of 
consequences  to  himself,  he  turned 
his  attention  to  the  relief  of  the  af- 
flicted, as  far  as  he  was  able  to  con- 
tribute to  such  relief,  and  was  tireless 
in  his  work  as  long  as  the  epidemic 
lasted.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  he  thus  made  his  entrance  into 
Chicago  under  the  most  unfavorable 
circumstances,  he  studied  the  situa- 
tion carefully  and  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  he  had  made  no  mistake 
in  his  selection  of  a location.  His 
keen  perception  took  in  at  once  its 
advantages  as  a trade-centre,  and 
when  his  stock  of  goods  arrived,  he 
opened  the  first  drug  store  in  Chi- 
cago, in  a small  log  building  which 
he  had  rented  for  that  purpose.  The 
following  year  he  added  to  his  stock 
of  goods  the  staple  articles  always  in 


demand  in  a new  settlement,  and  as 
the  population  of  Chicago  increased 
rapidly  after  provision  had  been 
made  for  the  construction  of  the  Illi- 
nois and  Michigan  Canal,  his  business 
soon  became  a prosperous  one. 

In  1833,  he  erected  a frame  store 
building,  the  lumber  for  which  was 
brought  from  Indiana  on  a prairie 
schooner  drawn  by  twelve  yoke  of 
oxen.  In  this  building  he  continued 
to  do  business  until  I842,  when  he  re- 
moved to  a new  location,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  retired  from  mercantile 
pursuits  to  give  attention  to  other  in- 
terests. 

Always  sanguine  as  to  the  future  of 
Chicago,  whatever  funds  he  was  able 
to  spare  from  his  business  in  the  early 
years  of  his  residence  in  the  city, 
were  invested  in  real  estate.  A quar- 
ter section  of  land  which  he  secured 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  which 
afterwards  became  Carpenter’s  addi- 
tion to  Chicago,  was  patented  during 
Andrew  Jackson’s  administration  as 
President,  and  the  patent  deed,  still  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Carpenter’s 
heirs,  has  attached  to  it  General  Jack- 
son’s signature. 

This  farm  which  was  looked  upon 
by  many  of  the  old  settlers  as  so 
unpromising  an  investment  at  the 
time  it  came  into  Mr.  Carpenter’s 
possession,  fulfilled  the  prediction 
made  for  it  by  the  owner,  and  “ made 
him  rich,”  much  richer  undoubtedly 
than  he  ever  expected  to  be. 

His  first  residence  in  Chicago  was 
built  in  1833,  opposite  the  present 
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Court  House  square,  on  La  Salle 
street.  Before  he  came  to  Chicago — 
in  1830 — he  had  been  married  to  Miss 
Sarah  Forbes  Bridges,  who  died  be- 
fore the  end  of  that  year.  In  1833, 
he  was  married  again,  Miss  Ann 
Thompson,*  of  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  be- 
coming his  second  wife.  She  it  was 
who  became  the  mistress  of  the  some- 
what pretentious  two-story  frame 
residence  on  La  Salle  street,  upon  its 
completion,  who  brought  joy  and 
sunshine  into  the  home’of  the  pio- 
neer, and  who  seconded  him  in  all  of 
his  good  works,  up  to  the  time  of  her 
death  in  1866. 

In  1840,  having  subdivided  his  “west 
side  ” farm  into  city  lots,  he  built,  what 
in  those  days  was  considered  a splen- 
did residence  on  one  of  the  newly  laid 
out  blocks,  improved  the  grounds  by 
which  it  was  surrounded,  and  had  for 
many  years  one  of  the  historically  in- 
teresting homes  of  the  city.  At  a 
later  date  he  lived  for  a time  at  Aurora, 
111.,  but  returned  to  Chicago  where  he 


*“Only  the  angels  know,”  says  one  who 
has  written  of  Mrs.  Carpenter,  “how  much 
of  the  usefulness  of  this  good  man  was 
wrought  by  the  prayerful  influence  of  his 
sainted  wife,  Ann  Thompson  Carpenter.  So 
symmetrical  was  her  character  in  all  the 
womanly  virtues,  so  exalted  her  standard  of 
personal  piety,  that  one,  who  had  known  her 
intimately  for  years,  hesitates  to  tell  the  sim- 
ple truth  lest  the  words  find  no  credence. 
There  was  an  indescribable  charm  in  the 
house  over  which  she  presided,  and  the  wan- 
derer and  the  wayfarer  always  found  a place 
and  a welcome.  In  all  the  trials  of  life, 
8 


spent  the  last  twelve  years  of  his  life, 
and  died  August  7,  1886. 

With  incidents  of  note,  and  the  in- 
ception of  enterprises  which  have 
been  far-reaching  in  their  influence  in 
later  years,  the  name  of  Philo  Car- 
penter was  associated  in  the  early 
history  of  Chicago  to  a greater  extent 
perhaps  than  of  any  of  his  contempo- 
raries. In  church  and  charitable  work 
he  was  especially  active  from  the  be- 
ginning of  his  long  residence  in  the 
city. 

“With  a Methodist  brother  and  an 
officer  of  the  Fort,  he  held  a prayer- 
meeting the  first  evening  after  his  ar- 
rival at  Fort  Dearborn.”  He  arrived 
at  the  Fort  on  the  18th  of  July,  1832, 
and  on  the  22d  of  the  same  month  he 
held  church  services,  reading  a ser- 
mon in  the  absence  of  the  minister. 
“This ’’says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hildreth 
“was  the  beginning  of  uninterrupted 
public  worship  in  Chicago.” 

Within  less  than  a month  from  that 
time,  he  had  founded  a Sunday 

in  the  sickness  and  death  of  three  chil- 
dren, there  was  the  same  unmurmuring 
spirit,  the  same  loving  submission  to  the 
will  of  God.  In  perfect  sympathy  with 
her  husband  in  every  work  of  reform, 
she  was  ever  fearful  that  his  zeal  should 
find  some  hasty  utterance  that  would 
wound  the  feelings  of  another.  He  was 
a person  of  strong  convictions,  she,  of 
deep  sympathies;  while  he  denounced  sin, 
her  mantle  of  charity  was  covering  the  sin- 
ner. It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  in  her 
sweet  spirit  every  Christian  grace  had  spe- 
cial prominence.” 
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School,  upon  which  was  built  up 
later  the  First  Presbyterian  Church. 
He  was  the  first  superintendent  of 
this  Sunday  School,  and  he,  with  a 
few  others  formed  the  first  church — 
above  mentioned — of  which  he  be- 
came one  of.  the  elders.  He  wrote 
and  circulated  the  first  temperance 
pledge  in  Chicago,  and  delivered  the 
first  temperance  address.  He  was 
one  of  the  officers  of  the  Chicago  Bi- 
ble Society  founded  in  1835.  He  was 
one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
Third  Presbyterian  Church;  the 
leader  in  the  foundation  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church;  one  of  the 
incorporators  of  the  Chicago  Theo- 
logical Seminary;  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  Chicago  Relief  Society;  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Chicago  Eye 
and  Ear  Infirmary;  and  one  of  the 
most  active  of  the  pioneers,  in  pro- 
moting educational  interests.  For 
ten  years  he  was  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  in  1867, 
upon  his  return  from  a trip  to  Eu- 
rope, he  learned  that  one  of  the  public 
school  buildings  of  the  city  had  been 
named  in  his  honor.  This  compli- 
ment he  recognized  by  placing  one 
thousand  dollars  in  the  hands  of  the 
proper  officials,  to  be  used  in  purchas- 
ing books  for  indigent  children  who 
might  attend  the  school. 

“The  first  one-horse  shay  ” seen  in 
Chicago  contained  Philo  Carpenter 
and  his  newly-married  wife.  The 
first  dray  was  introduced  by  him,  and 
he  also  brought  to  the  city  the  first 
platform  scale,  and  the  first  iron  safe. 


Always  a pronounced  anti-slavery 
man,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  show  his 
sympathy  with  the  “subject  race” 
wherever  opportunity  offered.  He 
was  a patron  of  Elijah  P.  Lovejoy’s 
Alton  Observer , and  believed  in  the 
teachings  of  that  noted  apostle  of  lib- 
erty. The  Western  Citizen,  an  anti- 
slavery  newspaper  of  Chicago,  was 
established  by  the  little  band  of  abo- 
litionists in  the  city,  of  which  he  was 
a leading  spirit,  and  no  liberty-seek- 
ing colored  man,  woman  or  child, 
ever  appealed  to  Philo  Carpenter  in 
vain,  for  shelter  or  assistance. 

In  1850  he  was  a delegate  to  a con- 
vention held  in  Cincinnati,  which  re- 
solved: “That  the  friends  of  pure 
Christianity  ought  to  separate  them- 
selves from  all  slave-holding  churches, 
ecclestical  bodies,  and  missionary  or- 
ganizations, that  are  not  fully  divorced 
from  the  sin  of  slave-holding;  and  we 
who  may  be  still  in  connection  with 
such  bodies,  pledge  ourselves  that  we 
will,  by  the  aid  of  Divine  grace,  con- 
form our  action  in  accordance  with 
this  resolution,  and  come  out  from 
among  them,  unless  such  bodies  shall 
speedily  separate  themselves  from  all 
support  of,  or  fellowship  with  slave- 
holding.” Of  his  subsequent  action, 
Rev.  Henry  L.  Hammond  has  written 
as  follows:  “ He  was  not  a man  to 
vote  for  a resolution  in  public  and 
forget  all  about  it  in  private,  and  as 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  which  met  in  Detroit, 
in  May,  of  that  year,  failed  in  Mr. 
Carpenter’s  view,  to  take  the  right 
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action,  he  led  his  church  to  adopt  a 
minute  that  they  would  not  be  rep- 
resented in  Presbytery,  Synod,  or 
General  Assembly  till  right  action  was 
taken.  This  minute  was,  of  course, 
entirely  unpresbyterian  and  uncon- 
stitutional. Nevertheless  it  was 
adopted  by  forty-eight  out  of  sixty- 
eight  resident  members.  The  Pres- 
bytery after  giving  them  a little  time 
to  rescind  their  vote,  were  com- 
pelled to  treat  the  majority  as 
seceders,  and  to  recognize  the 
minority  as  the  First  Church — 
an  act  supposed  to  be  ecclesiasti- 
cally right,  although  it  involved  turn- 
ing the  majority  of  the  church  out  of 
the  building  they  had  in  great  part 
erected,  and  to  which  they  thought 
themselves  justly  entitled.  It  was 
this  action  of  the  Presbytery  which 
led  to  the  organization  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church  of  Chicago, 
on  the  membership  rolls  of  which,  the 
names  of  Mr.  Carpenter  and  his  wife 
stood  first  and  second.  A little  later 
he  aided  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Congregational  Herald,  the  first  denom- 
inational paper  published  in  Chicago. 

A man  of  the  most  positive  convic- 
tions, he  did  not  hesitate  to  make  war 
on  what  he  looked  upon  as  an  evil, 
however  strongly  it  might  be  en- 
trenched in  popular  favor.  An  oppo- 
nent of  Free  Masonry  and  other 
secret  organizations,  he  waged  an  un- 
relenting warfare  on  such  • associa- 
tions while  he  lived,  and  provided  in 
his  will  for  its  continuance  after  his 
death. 


Noted,  as  he  was,  for  his  integrity 
and  uprightness,  his  Christian  char- 
acter and  his  philanthropy,  no  more 
than  a just  tribute  was  paid  to  his 
memory  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Ham- 
mond, who  said  of  him,  in  an  address 
delivered  before  the  Chicago  Histori- 
cal Society,  that  “ In  laying  the  moral 
foundations,  on  which  so  much  of  the 
real  prosperity  of  a city  depends, 
among  the  early  settlers  of  Chicago 
no  man  probably  equalled  Philo  Car- 
penter.” The  same  intimate  friend 
and  biographer  thus  summed  up  his 
acts  of  beneficence:  “ Probably  no  ob- 
ject of  charity,  public  or  private, 
which  he  deemed  worthy,  ever  ap- 
pealed to  him  in  vain.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  estimate  the  amount  of  his 
benefactions.  They  were  a steady 
and  ever-increasing  stream,  from  the 
organization  of  the  first  Sunday 
School,  in  1832,  to  the  date  of  his  last 
will  and  testament.  No  computation 
is  known  of  the  amounts  he  gave  to 
the  earlier  church  with  which  he  was 
connected;  but  it  is  known  that  he 
gave  to  the  first  Congregational 
church,  first  and  last,  more  than 
$50,000.  To  the  Chicago  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  he  had  given  before  his 
death  *more  than  $60,000,  and  in  his 
will  made  it  the  residuary  legatee  of 
his  estate,  which,  it  is  expected,  will 
amount  to  not  less  than  $80,000  more. 
To  the  American  Home  Missionary 
Society,  the  American  Board  and  the 
American  Missionary  Association,  he 
deeded,  several  years  ago,  each  a 
three-story  brick  house,  available 
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after  his  death.  To  the  National 
Christian  Association  he  had  given 
property  worth  $40,000  or  $50,000, 
and  his  will  added  $6,000  to  the  ob- 
jects it  represented.  Relatives  and 
friends  had  been  freely  aided  during 
his  life,  and  were  provided  for  after 
his  death.  One-quarter  of  his  real 
estate  was  given  to  benevolent  objects 
in  his  will.  As  the  gross  amount  was 
about  $450,000,  this  turned  more  than 
$100,000  into  the  channels  of  benevo- 
lence.” 

The  remains  of  the  pioneer  church 
founder,  philanthropist  and  public 


benefactor  rest  in  Graceland  Cem- 
etery, while  his  memory  will  be  per- 
petuated, not  alone  by  the  marble 
shaft  which  marks  his  resting-place, 
but  by  the  great  Christianizing  agen- 
cies, with  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  which  his  name  is  in- 
separably connected.* 

Howard  Louis  Conard. 


* In  preparing  the  above  biographical 
sketch,  the  writer  has  drawn  largely  upon 
the  material  supplied  by  Rev.  Henry  L. 
Hammond,  in  a memorial  sketch  of  Philo 
Carpenter,  read  before  the  Chicago  Histori- 
cal Society,  something  over  two  years  since. 


ROME. 

MR.  SESSIONS’  SUMMER  IN  EUROPE  AND  AFRICA. 


We  remained  in  Italy  ten  days, 
coming  in  at  Naples  and  going  out  at 
Genoa.  This  is  my  third  tour  of 
Italy;  the  first  time  in  1878  and  the 
second  in  1883.  Each  visit  has  been 
a delight,  and  new  scenes  and  fresh 
experiences  have  greeted  me  each 
time.  Naples  is  the  largest  city  of 
Italy,  and  has  600,000  inhabitants,  an 
increase  in  population  since  our  first 
visit,  eleven  years  ago,  of  100,000,  and 
it  has  made  most  wonderful  improve- 
ment in  its  streets  and  buildings.  It 
was  noted  a few  years  ago  for  the  un- 
cleanness and  filthiness  of  its  streets, 
from  which  a stench  arose  as  we  first 
rode  into  the  city  one  morning  in 


July;  now  the  streets  are  well  paved 
and  clean,  and  business  is  said  to  be 
thriving.  The  location  of  Naples  on 
the  bay  of  the  same  name  with  its 
islands  and  beautiful  villages  and  vil- 
las in  view — here  the  blue  waters  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  there  Vesu- 
vius throwing  out  smoke  and  debris — 
is  unequaled  for  picturesqueness  in 
the  world.  In  May  there  was  a fright- 
ful eruption  of  Vesuvius,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  get  near  the  crater  now. 
The  railroad  up  to  the  crater  has 
been  in  operation,  but  the  guides 
were  so  angry  on  account  of  their 
business  being  taken  from  them,  that 
they  cut  the  cables;  they  have  been 
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repaired  and  it  is  now  in  operation 
again.  It  is  too  easy  now  to  ascend; 
you  lose  half  the  pleasure  by  not 
having  the  guides  to  pull  you  up  and 
not  having  to  walk  knee  deep  in  lava; 
when  you  get  up  after  great  difficulty 
you  appreciate  the  grand  view  from 
the  top  of  Vesuvius — anything  se- 
cured by  great  exertion  and  labor 
is  much  more  valuable  than  which 
has  cost  us  no  effort — the  view  at 
each  resting  place  is  splendid. 

We  drove  one  evening  around  the 
bay  of  Naples,  overlooking  the  sea — 
it  was  a glorious  scene — the  gorgeous 
coloring  of  an  Italian  sunset  and  the 
clear  blue  of  the  sky;  islands  dotting 
the  face  of  the  sea,  and  fishing  boats 
and  sail  boats  and  steamers  plying 
between.  The  salt  breeze  from  the 
sea  was  so  cool  that  we  were  glad  to 
button  our  coats  up  close  this  July 
day.  This  is  the  fashionable  even- 
ing drive  for  the  Neapolitons, 
and  we  met  as  many  beautiful  turn- 
outs as  in  Hyde  Park,  London,  or 
Champs  de  Elysee,  in  Paris.  The 
out  riders  were  boys  dressed  in  blue 
suits  with  bright  buttons  and  silk 
hats  with  rosettes,  and  they  looked 
very  stylish. 

We  get  tired  seeing  museums  after 
seeing  Pompeii;  many  more  streets 
and  ruins  have  been  excavated  since 
we  were  here  last  and  the  work  still 
goes  on.  In  the  museum  are  the  an- 
cient remains  which  have  been  ex- 
humed; they  are  very  interesting,  but 
it  would  take  even  a ready  writer  and 
an  archaeologist  too  long  a time  to 


describe  them.  Room  after  room  con- 
taining wonderful  remains,  is  shown, 
and  the  condition  of  the  luxurious 
and  passionate  people  of  those  times 
is  thus  revealed  to  us.  One  room 
where  men  only  are  admitted,  was  al- 
most too  disgusting  a revelation  for 
pure  minded  people  to  even  refer  to. 
An  officer  always  accompanies  visit- 
ors to  this  room  for  fear  some  curios- 
ity seeker  should  take  an  instantane- 
ous photograph  of  the  disgusting 
scenes  on  the  walls  which  have  been 
taken  from  Pompeii. 

We  have  secured  a few  beautiful 
paintings  by  a distinguished  artist,  of 
the  island  of  Capri  and  scenes  in 
Naples. 

Our  ride  to  Rome  through  the 
green  groves  of  olives  and  oranges, 
was  a relief  after  the  desert  of  Al- 
giers, and  we  soon  come  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  old  Roman  arches  and 
acqueducts  of  Rome.  Rome  is  so 
changed  that  the  Continental  Hotel 
(an  immense  structure  where  we 
stopped)  and  all  the  splendid  Paris- 
ian style  of  architecture  in  the  vicin- 
ity, are  on  a hill  where,  when  we 
were  here  in  1883,  there  were  no 
buildings.  So  many  modern  build- 
ings have  been  erected  since  that 
time  that  we  did  not  know  where  we 
were  until  we  reached  the  Corso. 
We  go  first  to  St.  Peter’s  Cathedral 
(with  its  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
columns)  and  the  Vatican,  and  spend 
a long  time  walking  up  and  down  the 
magnificent  nave  viewing  the  wonder- 
ful architectural  proportions  of  the 
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great  dome  and  its  surroundings,  de- 
signed by  the  greatest  of  architects 
and  painters,  Michael  Angelo. 

The  old  cathedrals  remain  the 
same.  We  visited  St.  Paul’s,  modern 
and  rich  in  marble  and  decorations, 
and  its  polished  Italian  marble  floors, 
not  so  mirror-like  as  in  1878,  but  still 
beautiful.  We  stopped  on  our  way 
to  visit  the  English  Cemetery,  where 
Shelley  and  Keats,  the  English  poets, 
are  buried.  On  the  little  grave 
stone  at  Shelley’s  grave  are  these 
words:  “ Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  cor 
cordium  Natus  15th  August,  MDCCX- 
CII,  obittW III  July  MDCCCXXIII. 

“Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade 
But  doth  suffer  a sea  change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange.” 

By  the  side  of  his  grave  is  a monu- 
ment of  the  same  size  erected  to 
the  memory  of  his  dear  and  life-long 
friend  and  admirer,  Edgard  J.  Trel- 
awny,  of  London.  “Whose  lives 
were  unclouded,  etc.”  These  graves 
were  close  to  the  old  Roman  wall.  In 
an  isolated  corner  of  the  cemetery  is 
Keats’  monument,  so  difficult  to  find 
that  had  not  our  attention  been  at- 
tracted by  a photographer  taking  a 
photograph,  it  would  have  escaped 
us.  Here  were  two  other  stones 
about  two  feet  high.  On  one  was 
the  following  inscription: 

“ THIS  GRAVE  CONTAINS  ALL  THAT  WAS  MORTAL 
OF  A YOUNG  ENGLISH  POET,  WHO 
ON  HIS  DEATH  BED, 

IN  THE  BITTERNESS  OF  HIS  HEART, 

AT  THE  MALICIOUS  POWER  OF  HIS  ENEMIES 
DESIRED 

THESE  WORDS  TO  BE  ENGRAVEN  ON  HIS  TOMB- 
STONE : 

“ HERE  LIES  ONE  WHOSE  NAME  WAS  WRIT  IN 
WATER.” — Feb.  24,  1821. 


By  the  side  of  Keats’  monument  is 
a fac  simile  of  it  erected  to  the  mem- 
ory of  his  true  friend  Joseph  Severn, 
with  an  inscription  on  it  to  his  faith- 
fulness as  a friend,  with  a statement 
that  he  died  in  England.  On  the 
monument  are  engraved  the  names  of 
the  persons  who  paid  for  it. 

It  is  tiresome  to  examine  thor- 
oughly the  splendid  paintings  in  the 
Sistine  Chapel,  adorned  with  frescoes 
by  Michael  Angelo,  which  makes  it 
one  of  the  art-treasures  of  the  world. 
We  go  into  the  rooms  called  “ Stanze 
of  Raphael,”  which  contain  Raphael’s 
master-pieces.  The  paintings  by 
these  two  inimitable  artists  will  at- 
tract the  attention  of  all  lovers  of  art. 
In  the  other  rooms  of  the  Vatican  are 
works  by  Raphael,  Murillo,  Titian, 
Corregio  and  other  celebrated  artists. 
The  Museum  of  Sculpture  is  also  ex- 
tremely interesting,  and  contains 
nearly  2,000  works.  We  were  not 
allowed  to  go  into  the  Chiara- 
monti  Gallery.  This  gallery  con- 
tains many  valuable  manuscripts  and 
50,000  printed  books.  The  Pope  was 
to  pass  this  way,  and  the  museum  was 
closed.  There  are  also  the  Etruscan 
and  Egyptian  Museums,  where  the 
archaeologist  will  find  many  interest- 
ing antiquities.  The  Vatican  is  the 
largest  palace  in  the  world,  and  con- 
tains 11,000  rooms.  Our  guide,  turn- 
ing to  us  with  a smile,  remarked: 
“ The  Pope  is  in  prison  here,  and  does 
not  go  out,  on  account  of  the  tempo- 
ral power  of  the  Pope  being  taken 
from  him;  and  will  remain  here  until 
it  is  restored.” 
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We  passed,  on  our  way  around  the 
city,  a new  statue  just  erected  by  the 
students  of  Rome  to  the  memory  of 
Giordono  Bruno,  who  was  a reformer 
and  suffered  martyrdom  in  1600.  The 
reviving  of  this  old  reformer’s  mem- 
ory at  this  time,  by  the  erection  of  a 
monument,  seems  to  have  created 
great  excitement  here.  I have  noticed 
by  telegrams  in  the  papers  that  the 
clerical  party  was  so  exasperated  that 
a riot  was  feared;  and  there  are  still 
threats  of  destroying  it.  A statue  is 
to  be  erected  to  St.  Philip  (the  pro- 
tector of  Rome),  whose  miracles  were 
so  wonderful  that  the  Pope  forbade 
his  performing  any  more.  One  day, 
however,  he  saw  a man  falling  from  a 
scaffolding.  “Save  him!”  cried  the 
people.  “I  must  not,”  said  St.  Philip. 
“But  wait,”  he  added;  and,  pointing 
to  the  falling  man,  he  cried,  “Stop!” 
and  the  man  stopped  in  mid-air.  St. 
Philip  then  ran  to  the  Pope,  explained 
the  case  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
save  him.  “You  have  done  a miracle 
already,”  said  the  Pope.  “ I see  I 
cannot  prevent  your  miracles.  Go! 
You  have  my  permission  now  and 
henceforth.”  So  the  man  was  saved; 
and  St.  Philip  is  now  to  have  a monu- 
ment erected  to  his  memory.  The 
above  was  related  to  me;  but  I can- 
not, of  course,  vouch  for  the  truth 
of  it. 

We  entered  the  old  church  of  the 
Capuchin  Monks,  where,  under 
ground,  we  were  shown  the  bones  of 
6,000  old  monks,  corded  up  like  wood, 
and  the  date  of  their  death  on  the 


skulls.  Bones  are  also  hanging 
around  the  room  in  festoons  and  in 
many  pleasing  shapes,  so  that  they 
are  not  so  horrible  as  one  would 
think.  The  church  of  St.  Cecilia  is 
very  interesting  and  old  (it  is  one  of 
the  oldest  churches  in  Rome),  and  the 
rooms  we  visited  were  under  ground. 
An  old  monk  showed  us  the  rooms 
she  (St.  Cecilia)  occupied,  relating 
various  incidents  of  her  life  and  tell- 
ing us  of  some  of  the  miracles  she  is 
said  to  have  performed.  I can’t  re- 
member the  date  of  her  life,  but  she 
was  converted  from  Paganism. 

No  one  tires  of  visiting  the  Pan- 
theon, founded  b.c.  27.  The  remains 
of  King  Victor  Emanuel  are  now 
here.  Rome  is  so  full  of  archaeologi- 
cal interest  that  it  would  take  months 
to  investigate  all;  and  one  in  a few 
days  can  only  glance  at  the  Colosseum, 
Arch  of  Constantine,  Arch  of  Septi- 
mius  Severus,  Forum  Romanum,  and 
the  Baths  of  Caracalla,  Bath  of  Titus, 
Scala  Santa — supposed  to  have  been 
ascended  by  Christ  on  his  way  to  the 
judgment  hall  of  Pilate — Catacombs, 
&c.  One,  for  full  information,  must 
examine  Roman  history.  New  exca- 
vations are  being  made,  and  I could 
not  help  thinking  what  a delightful 
place  this  would  be  for  the  antiquarian. 

Some  one  at  home  asked  me — in  a 
joke,  of  course — why  I did  not  ask 
for  an  appointment  by  the  President. 

I replied  that  I would  not  take  any- 
thing but  Minister  to  Rome.  Ex- 
Governor  Porter  of  Indiana  is  the  re- 
cently appointed  minister;  and  he 
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says  he  accepted  it  because  he  has 
always  had  a love  for  antiquarian  re- 
searches; and  his  four  years’  stay 
here  will  give  him  ample  opportuni- 
ties. He  is  very  attentive  to  Ameri- 
cans, and  will  fill  the  position  with 
great  credit  to  himself  and  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Government. 

Rome  is  improving  and  growing 
like  a western  city,  and  has  now  a 
population  of  about  250,000 — an  in- 
crease of  50,000  in  eleven  years.  The 
principal  streets  and  squares  are 
lighted  by  electricity;  and  the  many 
beautiful  fountains  playing  in  the 
evening,  with  the  electric  lights  re- 
flected upon  them,  are  very  beautiful, 
indeed,  as  you  ride  around  the  city. 

Our  hotel  is  located  on  Quirinale 
Hill,  which  is  high  and  considered  the 
healthiest  district,  and  is  now  covered 
over  with  beautiful  buildings;  and 
new  ones  are  being  constantly  built. 
The  Quirinale  Palace,  occupied  by  the 
King  and  Queen  of  Italy,  is  near  here; 
and  soon  old  Rome  will  be  so  changed 
by  modern  improvements  and  modern 
styles  of  architecture  that  its  greatest 
attractions  to  the  antiquarian  will 
disappear.  The  old  ruins  now  have 
to  be  propped  up  and  under-pinned 
to  keep  them  from  falling. 

Several  American  ladies  have  mar- 
ried Italian  counts  and  reside  in 
Rome.  Miss  Field,  an  heiress  from 


New  York,  married  Prince  Brancac- 
cio,  and  has  three  children.  The  mar- 
riage is  said  to  be  a happy  one.  The 
Prince  and  Princess,  with  their  chil- 
dren, called  at  our  hotel  to  see  some 
American  ladies — one  of  them  a sister 
of  her  business  manager,  an  American. 
She  invited  them  to  her  palace  and 
gave  them  carte  blanche  use  of  her  car- 
riage, and  went  with  them  to  many 
places  of  interest  in  Rome.  The  sis- 
ter of  Mr.  Mackey,  the  California  mil- 
lionaire, married  Count  Colonara. 
His  palace  and  surroundings  give  one 
the  impression  that  he  hasn’t  much  of 
an  estate;  but  Mackey,  no  doubt,  will 
supply  the  “shekels.”  A sister  of 
Mrs.  Mackey  also  married  an"  Italian 
count. 

We  could  not  leave  Rome  without 
riding  up  to  the  Spanish  monastery — 
a hill  overlooking  the  city  and  Cam- 
pagna.  It  affords  a most  delightful 
view  of  the  hills  of  Rome,  Alban 
Mountains  and  Sabine  Hills.  We  en- 
joyed the  view  of  the  Campagna,  on 
account  of  the  truthfulness  with  which 
Griswold  portrayed  the  mountain  and 
old  Claude’s  tower,  in  the  painting  of 
the  “ Campagna  of  Rome  ” which  he 
executed  for  me.  He  has  become  quite 
renowned  as  a landscape  painter. 

F.  C.  Sessions. 
Rome,  August,  1889. 
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MERCHANTS. 

BALTHASAR  KREISCHER. 


The  great  fire  brick  and  retort 
works  of  B.  Kreischer  & Sons,  at 
Kreischerville,  Richmond  county,  a 
pioneer  in  the  business  in  this  coun- 
try, was  founded  in  1845  with  Mr. 
Charles  Mumpeton,  by  Mr.  Kreischer, 
under  the  name  of  Kreischer  & Mum- 
peton, at  Goerck  and  Delaney  streets, 
New  York  City,  and  existed  as  such 
until  1849,  when  Mr.  Mumpeton  died 
and  the  business  was  continued  by 
Mr.  Kreischer  until  1859,  when  Mr. 
Kreischer’s  nephew  was  admitted, 
and  later  in  1861,  his  son-in-law,  the 
firm  becoming  B.  Kreischer  & Co. 
This  association  continued  only  a 
short  time,  however,  and  in  1870  the 
style  became  B.  Kreischer  & Son  by 
the  admission  of  the  son,  George  F. 
Kreischer.  In  1873,  the  property  in 
New  York,  twenty-one  full  city  lots, 
became  too  valuable  for  such  pur- 
poses,and  the  Staten  Island  works  were 
enlarged  to  a capacity  equal  to  that 
of  the  New  York  works.  The  busi- 
ness depression  of  that  year  some- 
what retarded  the  building,  and  it  was 
not  completed  till  the  fall  of  1876, 
when  the  entire  plant  was  transferred 
to  Staten  Island.  Tenement  houses 
were  erected  in  place  of  the  New 
York  buildings.  January  1,  1877,  the 


works  were  destroyed  by  fire,  involv- 
ing a loss  of  sixty  thousand  dollars. 
Determined  energy  and  pluck  on  the 
part  of  the  father  and  sons  enabled 
them  to  resume  operations  on  the  23d 
of  the  following  April,  and  the  plant 
was  reconstructed  with  every  known 
improvement.  After  thirty-three 
years  of  active  business,  Mr  B.  Krei- 
scher retired  in  1878,  and  the  name 
of  the  firm  was  changed  to  its  present 
form  of  B.  Kreischer  & Sons. 

The  factory,  two  stories  in  height, 
covers  over  three  acres  of  ground,  and 
its  capacity  is  twenty  thousand  fire- 
brick per  day.  The  present  members 
of  the  firm  are  the  three  sons  oF  Mr. 
B.  Kreischer;  George  F.,  Charles  C., 
and  Edward  B.;  the  first  residing  in 
New  York  and  the  two  latter  at  Krei- 
scherville, Staten  Island.  The  office 
and  stock  depot  of  the  firm  is  at 
Houston  street  and  East  River,  New 
York  City,  where  the  financial  part  of 
the  business  is  conducted.  Thus  for 
over  half  a century  has  the  business 
conceived  and  established  by  Batha- 
sar  Kreischer  grown  and  prospered 
until  it  has  become  an  important  part 
of  Staten  Island’s  interests. 

The  founder  of  this  great  business 
was  born  on  the  13th  of  March,  1813, 
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at  Hombach,  a small  Bavarian  village, 
and  was  a grandson  of  Nickolas 
Kreischer,  a native  of  Berschweiler, 
Rhenish  Prussia,  who  settled  in  Hom- 
bach as  a manufacturer  of  brick.  He 
had  three  sons — Peter,  Andreas  and 
Balthaser.  The  latter — the  father  of 
the  subject  of  this  sketch — was  born 
in  1776,  married  a Miss  Susan  Schlem- 
mer,  of  Hombach,  and  was  the  father 
of  our  subject.  He  received  a com- 
mon school  education,  and  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a stone-cutter  and  sculp- 
tor. He  was  one  of  those  to  lay  the 
corner-stone  of  the  fortress  of  Ger- 
mersheim,  near  the  ruined  castle  of 
Fredericksruhe,  where  Rudolph  of 
Hapsburg  died  in  1291. 

Following  the  great  fire  in  New 
York  in  1835,  which  influenced  his 
emigration  to  this  country,  Mr.  Kreis- 
cher came  to  America,  arriving  in 
June,  1836.  He  immediately  obtained 
employment  in  the  rebuilding  of  the 
burned  district.  Not  long  after  this 
he  was  married  to  Caroline,  daughter 
of  George  Haenchen,  also  a native  of 
Hombach,  and  soon  became  a builder 
himself.  He  especially  devoted  his 
attention  to  the  building  of  bakers’ 
ovens,  and,  having  discovered  in  New 
Jersey  a suitable  clay,  also  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  fire-brick;  and 


soon  after  the  firm  of  Kreischer  & 
Mumpeton — of  which  we  have  already 
spoken — was  formed,  as  before  de- 
tailed. It  was  in  i860  that  Mr. 
Kreischer  became  one  of  the 
original  incorporators  of  the  Staten 
Island  Railway,  and,  by  generously 
aiding  it,  enabled  it  to  become 
self-supporting.  His  sons,  after  re- 
ceiving a thorough  education  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe,  were  thor- 
oughly posted  in  the  business,  suc- 
ceeding their  father  in  1878. 

Mr.  Kreischer  was  one  of  the  origi- 
nal trustees  of  the  Dry  Dock  Savings 
Bank.  He  was  active  in  Masonic 
matters,  and  also  in  various  charitable 
organizations,  especially  the  Associ- 
ation for  the  Improvement  of  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor  of  New  York. 
He  was  greatly  esteemed  at  Kreischer- 
ville  (named  in  his  honor),  and  was 
always  at  the  front  in  any  movement 
looking  to  its  betterment.  Shortly 
previous  to  his  death,  which  occurred 
on  August  25th,  1886,  he  had  given — 
free  of  debt  to  the  congregation — the 
church  edifice  of  the  German  Luthe- 
ran Society  of  St.  Peter’s,  at  Kreischer- 
ville,  this^being  only  one  of  the  many 
and  unostentatious  acts  of  benevo- 
lence which  could  be  attributed  to 
him. 
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JAMES  W.  ELWELL. 


There  is  not  a great  number  of  the 
oLd  New  York  merchants  still  to  be 
found  among  the  younger  generation 
which  has  succeeded  them,  and  in 
whose  footsteps  they  are  following. 
Many  of  those  whose  faces  were  famil- 
iar in  the  busy  marts  of  trade,  two 
and  even  one  generation  ago,  have 
passed  from  life,  or  have,  through 
choice  or  necessity,  retired  from  par- 
ticipation in  the  business  enterprises 
of  the  day. 

What,  then,  shall  be  said  of  such  a 
representative  as  Mr.  James  W.  El- 
well,  a man  who  has  not  only  been  a 
busy  merchant  for  one  and  two  gen- 
erations, but  for  nearly  three  decades 
has  been  identified  with  the  great 
business  of  the  metropolis  of  the 
western  hemisphere.  Truly  such 
a man,  one  who  has  not  only  been 
successful  in  amassing  a large  for- 
tune, but  has  done  this  without  the 
remotest  suggestion  of  unfair  deal- 
ing or  any  form  of  trickery,  is  entitled 
to  more  than  usual  mention  with  the 
other  noble  examples  of  the  ideal  Ame- 
rican merchants  and  business  men.  We 
must  accord  Mr.  Elwell  a conspicuous 
place  in  the  front  rank  among  such 
men  as  Horace  B.  Claflin,  David 
Dows,  Henry  E.  Pierrepont,  and 
others,  of  whom  he  is  one  of  the  few 
remaining  members;  men  who  in 


their  time  were  not  only  successful  in 
their  mercantile  pursuits,  but  left 
what  was  “ rather  to  be  chosen  than 
great  riches” — “a  good  name.”  To 
this,  in  addition,  has  Mr.  Elwell 
proved  not  only  to  himself,  but  for 
the  comfort  and  joy  of  hundreds  of 
beneficiaries  ofhis  charity,  that  “lov- 
ing favor  is  better  than  silver  and 
gold.”  The  beautiful  admonition  of 
the  Saviour  was  never  carried  out 
more  effectually  than  in  the  life  work 
of  Mr.  Elwell,  during  the  period  of 
which,  it  would  be  no  exaggeration  to 
say,  he  has  given  a million  of  dollars, 
a large  part  of  his  fortune,  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  deserving  poor  and  en- 
feebled, and  in  aid  of  religious  and 
benevolent  institutions. 

James  William  Elwell  was  born  in 
the  old  ship-building  city  of  Bath,  on 
the  Sagadahoc  River,  Me.,  August 
27,  1820.  He  is  a great-grandson  of 
Payn  Elwell,  who  married  before 
reaching  his  majority,  and  left  nine 
children,  one  of  whom,  Payn  Elwell, 
Jr.,  he,  previous  to  his  death  had  as- 
sociated as  a partner,  he  having  pre- 
viously been  his  clerk  up  to  the  age 
of  twenty-two.  At  a later  date  he 
succeeded  to  his  father’s  business,  and 
took  one  of  his  own  sons  into  partner- 
ship. This  son  was  John  Elwell,  the 
father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
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and  he,  following  the  example  of  his 
ancestors,  took  his  son,  James  W., 
into  his  employ  at  an  early  age,  and 
it  will  thus  be  seen  that  he  is  essenti- 
ally “a  chip  of  the  old  block,”  having 
from  earliest  youth  been  brought  up 
among  commercial  and  mercantile 
surroundings.  The  father,  John  El- 
well,  when  first  entering  business, 
confined  himself  to  general  merchan- 
dise, but  the  extensive  ship  building 
interests  which  were  then,  and  are 
.even  at  this  day  identified  with  Bath, 
induced  him  to  extend  his  business 
into  the  fitting  and  equipping  of  ves- 
sels, for  fishing  cruises,  voyages 
“around  the  Horn,”  and  coasting  ; he 
also  established  at  the  same  time  a 
very  considerable  West  India  trade. 
He  contemplated  settling  in  New 
York  in  1831,  and  went  to  the  city 
with  that  intention,  but  this  was  at 
the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  Asiatic 
cholera,  and  general  trade  was  so  de- 
pressed in  consequence,  that  he  post- 
poned carrying  out  his  contemplated 
move  until  the  year  following.  In- 
stead, then,  of  following  out  his  origi- 
nal plan,  he  settled  in  Brooklyn,  and 
commenced  business  with  Mr.  James 
B.  Taylor,  under  the  name  of  Elwell 
& Taylor,  at  No.  84  Coffee  House 
Slip,  New  York  City.  Brooklyn  was 
then  but  an  insignificant  village,  com- 
partively,  and  the  trip  from  Bath  to 
New  York  took  up  two  weeks’  time. 

In  those  days  children  were  not 
usually  sent  to  school  at  such  an  early 
age,  but  the  child,  James  W.,  began 
his  schooling  when  only  three  years 


old,  and  at  nine  was  so  well  prepared 
that  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bath 
Academy.  The  natural  result  was 
that  he  pushed  his  studies  at  an  un- 
commonly youthful  period,  and  when 
his  father  opened  store  he  was  given 
the  position  of  clerk.  Some  months 
subsequent  to  this  he  entered  the 
store  of  James  R.  Gibson — not  a very 
lucrative  employment — for  in  those 
days  a clerk  had  to  work  his  way  up- 
ward by  slow  degrees,  and  in  the 
meantime  he  was  expected  to  do  a 
great  deal  of  hard  work,  for  which  he 
received  very  small  wages,  as  witness 
the  terms  upon  which  young  Elwell 
entered  Mr.  Gibson’s  employ,  where 
he  was  to  receive  no  salary  whatever 
the  first  year,  with  fifty  dollars  the 
following,  and  and  a subseqnent  small 
annual  increase.  But  Mr.  Gibson  was 
a man  who  recognized  meritand  faith- 
ful conduct,  and  up  to  the  end  of  the 
first  six  months  this  was  substantially 
manifested  by  the  payment  to  him  of 
twenty-five  dollars — he  at  the  same 
time  being  told  his  salary  would  be 
fifty  dollars  for  the  first  year,  instead 
of  nothing,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  he  received  the  fifty  dollars  in 
full,  although  he  had  supposed  the 
several  advances  during  that  time  had 
been  paid  on  account.  This  is  a most 
eloquent  appeal  to  young  clerks  to  do 
their  duty  by  their  employers,  and  it 
is  an  exceptional  one  who  will  not 
reward  their  dilligence. 

Young  Elwell’s  progress,  begun  at 
this  time,  received  no  check  there- 
after; and  in  his  eighteenth  year  he 
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had  charge  of  his  employer’s  business, 
which  was  far  from  inconsiderable, 
and  he  remained  with  him  until  his 
retirement,  in  1838. 

James  W.  was  then  a youth  of 
about  eighteen  years,  but  so  well  ad- 
vanced in  mercantile  methods  and 
knowledge  that  he  was  taken  into 
partnership  by  his  father  on  May  1st, 
1838,  in  his  shipping  office,  at  No.  57 
South  street,  the  firm  being  known  as 
John  Elwell  & Co.  The  father  died 
in  August,  1847,  and  for  five  years 
thereafter  the  business  was  conducted 
by  James  W.  Elwell  alone.  During 
his  partnership  with  his  father,  he  al- 
lowed his  earnings  to  pay  his  father’s 
obligations,  brought  about  by  the 
panic  of  1837,  by  endorsing  notes  and 
signing  bonds  for  others.  He  in- 
creased its  business,  establishing  lines 
of  sailing  vessels  between  New  York 
and  the  principal  Southern  seaports, 
as  well  as  extending  its  export  and 
import  trade  to  the  East  and  West 
Indies  and  South  America. 

Charles  Frederick  Elwell,  a brother 
of  our  subject  and  a clerk  in  his  em- 
ploy, and  Thomas  Besant,  his  book- 
keeper, were  admitted  into  partner- 
ship in  1852,  the  firm  becoming  James 
W.  Elwell  & Co.  About  two  years 
later  Mr.  Besant  withdrew  from  the 
firm;  but  its  title  remained,  as  it  still 
does,  the  same.  Mr.  C.  F.  Elwell  re- 
tired from  the  firm  in  1885. 

Two  brothers  of  Mr.  Elwell  are  liv- 
ing, one  of  whom  was  for  many  years 
a shipmaster,  and  is  now  engaged  in 
business  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.  The 


youngest  of  the  four  brothers  was 
the  former  partner,  before  referred 
to.  He  was  at  one  time  President  of 
the  New  York  Maritime  Exchange. 
On  the  maternal  side,  the  Elwell  fam- 
ily is  descended  from  Mary  Sprague, 
one  of  the  notable  family  of  that 
name,  who  came  to  America  in  1728, 
landing  in  Plymouth,  and  settling  in 
Duxbury  and  Marshfields,  Mass. 
Subsequently  some  of  their  descend- 
ants removed  into  Rhode  Island  and 
Maine,  where  its  members  are  well 
known  and  influential. 

Mr.  James  W.  Elwell  was  connected, 
from  the  origin,  in  1838,  with  the  old 
Merchants’  Exchange,  which  subse- 
quently became  the  present  Produce 
Exchange  of  New  York.  He  was  for 
many  years  one  of  its  arbitration 
committee,  a tribunal  equally  as  high 
in  its  powers  as  the  Supreme  court  of 
the  State.  In  1855  he  became  a mem- 
ber of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of 
the  Shipowners’  Association. 

In  politics,  he  was  originally  a Whig; 
but,  since  the  organization  of  the  Re- 
publican party,  he  has  not  identified 
himself  with  any  one  in  particular, 
preferring  to  remain  independent  in 
politics,  especially  in  local  matters — 
and  in  this  he  only  votes  for  the  best 
man. 

Although  he  has  been  connected 
wfith  a great  number  of  railroad,  in- 
surance and  other  enterprises,  outside 
of  his  individual  business,  besides 
charitable  and  benevolent  acts,  he  has 
not  been  absorbed  by  them;  and  his 
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generous  nature  has  prompted  to  acts 
of  beneficence  of  the  most  liberal 
character.  Few,  if  any,  men  have 
done  as  much  during  their  lifetime  in 
practical  and  unostentatious  charity. 
The  writer  has  been  informed  by 
friends  of  Mr.  Elwell  that  he  has  do- 
nated substantial  aid  to  not  less  than 
four  hundred  religious  and  charitable 
institutions,  besides  many  and  many 
times  over,  in  his  quiet  way,  in  private 
gifts  to  the  needy.  It  would  require 
many  times  the  space  which  could  be 
given  in  a magazine  article  to  particu- 
larize, even  briefly,  as  to  these  many 
acts  of  kindness.  But  they  are  known 
to  thousands;  and  although  Mr.  El- 
well has  not  sought  praise  for  his  gen- 
erous acts,  the  pleasure  he  has  brought 
to  this  multitude  of  needy  ones  must 
but  reflect  itself  in  his  heart  as  a gen- 
erous act  well  done  in  each  instance. 
The  consciousness  of  this  is,  in  itself, 
sufficient  reward  to  this  man,  who 
does  a generous  act  because  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  him.  In  the  autumn  of 
life,  yet  still  vigorous  and  active,  how 
much  greater  nqust  be  the  gratifica- 
tion to  him  than  any  sordid  hoarding 


of  his  wealth  would  have  brought. 
All  honor  to  such  men  of  wealth! 
They  are  too  few  to  pass  by  without 
more  than  a word  of  commendation. 

Mr.  Elwell  married  Miss  Olivia  P. 
Robertson,  of  Bath,  Me.,  in  1844.  Her 
death  took  place  in  1851;  and  he  sub- 
sequently married  Miss  Lucy  E.  R. 
Stintson,  also  of  Bath.  He  has  three 
daughters  living,  one  of  them  by  his 
first  wife.  He  has  attended  Clinton 
Avenue  Congregational  Church,  in 
Brooklyn,  since  1854,  having  become 
a member  on  January  3,  1864,  subse- 
quent to  which  time  he  has  been  a 
familiar  figure  in  the  church  in  which 
he  has  seated  the  stranger  in  that 
genial  wTay  which  always  made  him 
feel  at  home  and  welcome. 

In  closing,  while  we  could  say  much 
more  of  Mr.  Elwell,  we  will  be  con- 
tent to  mention  his  three  most  promi- 
nent characteristics:  These  are — fond- 
ness for  old  people;  affection  for  little 
children,  and  love  of  flowers.  Truly, 
these,  also,  bespeak  the  nature  of  the 
man.  We  need  say  no  more. 

Geo.  Williams  Travers. 
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The  Seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Am- 
erican Historical  Association,  was  held  in 
Washington  City,  in  December,  commencing 
on  the  29th  and  closing  on  the  31st.  The  at- 
tendance was  the  largest  yet  reached,  one 
hundred  and  seven  members  being  present, 
as  against  eighty-seven  in  1889.  Six  sessions 
in  all  were  held.  A varied  and  attractive 
programme  was  presented,  ranging  from 
“ Canada  and  the  United  States,”  by  Dr.  J. 
G.  Bourinot,  clerk  of  the  Canadian  House  of 
Commons,  to  “The  Yazoo  Land  Compa- 
nies,” by  Dr.  Charles  H.  Haskins  of  Wiscon- 
sin, and  from  “ Bismarck  as  a Typical  Ger- 
man,” by  William  G.  Taylor  of  New  York,  to 
“Political  Ideas  of  the  Puritans,”  by  Her- 
bert L.  Osgood  of  Columbia  College.  Dr, 
William  Harris,  the  national  commissioner 
of  education;  Hon.  John  Jay,  and  President 
D.  C.  Gilman  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, were  among  those  who  presented  papers 
upon  special  themes.  The  headquarters 
were  at  the  Arlington.  The  Cosmos  Club  ex- 
tended the  privileges  of  its  club  house  to  the 
members  while  in  Washington,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  D.  Cabell  gave  a reception  one 
afternoon.  The  committee  on  time  and 
place  for  the  next  meeting  reported  in  favor 
of  the  holiday  season  and  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. Hon.  William  Wirt  Henry  was 
elected  president.  The  old  board  of  officers 
was  retained,  and  Mr.  Henry  Adams,  the 
historian,  was  chosen  one  of  the  vice-presi- 
dents. 


Mr.  John  H.  B.  Latrobe,  who  presided  at 
a recent  meeting  of  the  Maryland  Historical 
Society,  spoke  of  his  acquaintance  with 
Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  when  a letter 


of  inquiry  in  reference  to  the  artists  who 
painted  the  famous  signer’s  portraits  was 
read.  “ I believe  I am  now  the  only  living 
man,”  said  Mr.  Latrobe,  “ who  knew  Carroll 
of  Carrollton  personally.  He  was  my  client, 
and  I was  well  acquainted  with  his  family.  I 
remember  once,  after  I had  written  a biog- 
arphy  of  him,  I took  it  to  the  o’d  gentleman 
and  read  it  over.  He  bowed  his  head  cour- 
teously at  the  conclusion,  for  he  was  the 
highest  type  of  an  old-time  gentleman,  and 
said:  ‘Yes,  that  is  all  perfectly  correct,  sir, 
but  you  make  me  out  a much  greater  man 
than  I ever  expected  to  be.’”  Mr.  Latrobe 
said  that  a portrait  of  Carroll,  owned  by 
Mrs.  Acosta,  and  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  society,  is  a remarkably  faithful  likeness 
and  the  best  in  existence.  “ The  picture 
seems  to  speak,”  he  declared. 


One  of  the  old  and  original  patentees  in 
the  Norwalk  (Conn.)  settlement,  was  a family 
by  the  name  of  Kellogg,  Among  the  records 
of  the  family  are  a number  of  deeds  and  pa- 
tents from  the  Indians  which  are  very  inter- 
esting. An  Indian  deed  to  Roger  Ludlowe 
is  as  follows: 

“A  deed  of  sale  made  by  Norwalke  Indi- 
ans unto  Meisters  Roger  Ludlowe  of  Fair- 
field,  as  followeth,  26th  February,  1640. 

“An  agreement  made  between  the  Indians 
of  Norwalke  and  Roger  Ludlowe:  It  is  agreed 
that  the  Indians  of  Norwalke,  for  deed  in 
consideration  of  eight  fathoms  of  wampum, 
six  coates,  tenn  hatchets,  tenn  hoes,  tenn 
knifes,  tenn  sissors,  tenn  jewes  harpes,  ten 
fathoms  tobackoe,  three  kettles  of  six  han’ds 
about,  tenn  looking  glasses,  have  granted  all 
the  lands,  meddows,  pasturings,  trees  what- 
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soever  there  is  and  grounds  between  the  twoe 
rivers,  the  one  called  Norwake  and  the  other 
Soakatuck,  to  the  middle  of  saidd  rivers  from 
the  sea  a day’s  walke  into  the  country,  to  the 
sayed  Roger  Ludlovve  and  his  heirs  and  as- 
signs for  ever,  and  that  noe  Indian  or  other 
shall  challenge  or  claim  any  ground  within 
the  sayed  river  or  limits  nor  disturb  the  sayed 
Roger,  his  heirs  or  assigns  within  the  pre- 
cincts aforesaid.” 

At  the  bottom  of  the  deed  are  the  names  of 
several  Indian  chiefs,  who  signed  the  docu- 
ment. Another  deed  from  the  Indians  is  to 
Captain  Patrick.  It  reads  as  follows: 

“An  agreement  between  Daniel  Patrick 
and  Mehackem  and  Naramake  and  Peme- 
nate  Hewnamponn,  Indians  of  Norwake  and 
Makenton,  to  the  said  Daniel  Patrick  hath 
bought  of  the  said  three  Indians  the  ground 
called  Sacunyte  Napucke;  also  Meenworth; 
thirdly,  Asmusowis;  fourthly,  'all  the  land 
adjoyninge  to  the  after-mentioned  as  far  up 
in  the  country  as  an  Indian  can  go  in  a day 
from  sun  rising  to  sun  setting,  and  two 
islands  neere  adjoininge  to  the  sayed  Caran- 
tenayneek,  all  bounded  on  the  west  side  with 
Noewanton,  on  the  east  to  the  River  Nor- 
wake, and  all  trees,  meadows  and  natural  ad- 
juncts thereunto  belonginge  for  him  and  his 
heirs  forever. 

“ For  which  land  the  sayed  Indians  are  to 
receive  of  the  said  Daniel  Patrick  of  Wam- 
pum tenn  fathoms,  hatchets  three,  howes 
three,  when  ship  comes,  sixe  glasses,  twelve 
tobacco  pipes,  three  knifes,  tenn  drills,  tenn 
needles.  This  as  full  satisfaction  for'  the 
aforementioned  lande  and  for  the  peaceful 
possession  of  which  the  aforementioned  Ma- 
hachewell  doth  promise  and  undertake  to 
silence  all  opposers  of  this  purchase  if  any 
should  in  his  time  act.  To  witnesse  which 
on  both  sides  our  hands  are  interchangeably 
hereunto  sett  this  20th  day  of  April,  1640.” 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Webster  His- 
torical Society,  held  at  Boston,  the  principal 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected  as 


follows  : President,  Stephen  M.  Allen,  of 

Duxbury;  Vice-Presidents,  Abner  C.  Goodell, 
Jr.,  Nathaniel  P.  Banks,  Massachusetts; 
George  F.  Edmunds,  Vermont;  Henry  How- 
ard, Rhode  Island;  L.  D.  Mason,  New 
Hampshire;  Joshua  L.  Chamberlain,  Maine; 
the  Rev.  Henry  Barnard,  Connecticut;  Wil- 
liam M.  Evarts,  New  York;  J.  H.  Stickney, 
Maryland;  D.  W.  Manchester,  Ohio;  Lucius 
Hubbard,  Minnesota;  J.  C.  Welling,  District 
of  Columbia;  G.  C.  Ludlow,  New  Jersey; 
General  W.  T.  Sherman,  Missouri;  Dr.  E.  W. 
Jenks,  Michigan;  J B.  Young,  Iowa;  Horace 
Noyes,  West  Virginia;  J.  H.  Campbell,  Penn- 
sylvania; W.  H.  Baker,  New  Mexico;  the 
Rev.  C.  M.  Blake,  California.  Executive 
Committee — Stephen  M.  Allen,  Mellen 

Chamberlain,  John  D.  Long,  Thomas  H. 
Cummings;  Finance  Committee — Russell 
Bradford,  F.  M.  Boutwell,  N.  W.  Ladd,  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Ward,  George  W.  Forristal,  Hiram 
H.  Tallmadge.  Histriographer — The  Rev. 

W.  C.  Winslow.  Treasurer — S.  M.  Alien. 
Recording  Clerk  and  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary— Thomas  H.  Cummings. 


One  of  the  great  features  of  the  recent  sale 
of  the  Leffingwell  collection  at  Boston,  was  the 
composition  fora  large  two-page  letter  signed 
by  the  Rev.  John  Eliot,  missionary  to  the  In- 
dians. It  bears  date  “ Roxbury,  the  22  of 
the  6,  1673,”  and  it  is  addressed  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Shephard,  at  Charlestown.  It  was 
started  at  $10  and  the  words  were  scarcely 
out  of  the  bidder’s  mouth  before  $50  was  of- 
fered. Then  came  $100  to  which  was  imme- 
diately added  $25,  and  so  it  leaped  upward, 
nobody  attempting  to  raise  the  last  bidder 
less  than  $25  till  the  offers  reached  $450.  At 
last  Mr.  Benjamin  boldly  offered  $500,  which 
effectually  stopped  all  competition.  Other 
bids  were  $220  for  a document,  also  by  the 
Rev.  John  Eliot,  dated  1697 , and  bearing  the 
signature  of  Governor  Winthrop;  .$400  for 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  let- 
ter of  Washington  as  President  of  the  con- 
vention submitting  the  constitution  to  Con- 
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gress.  On  another  day  Benjamin  Franklin 
was  by  long  odds  the  favorite,  a letter  of  his 
dated  from  Paris,  February  2,  1797,  selling 
for  $65.  A letter  of  Franklin’s  to  his  wife 
brought  $32.  A letter  of  William  Hindman’s 
after  considerable  competition,  was  sold  for 
$31.  The  next  favorite  was  John  Hancock, 
and  of  the  six  letters  of  his  offered,  one 
brought  $27,  another  $26,  and  a third  $24. 
His  signature  as  President  of  Congress  only 
brought  $5.  The  autograph  of  Whitman  Hill 
was  bought  by  Mr.  Davenport,  for  $24.  The 
highest  price  paid  for  an  autograph  of 
Thomas  Jefferson’s  was  $30.  A letter  of 
John  Jay’s  was  sold  for  $15,  and  a historical 
document  of  Ralph  Izard’s,  dated  Naples, 
January  15,  1775,  brought  $11.  A letter  of 
Benjamin  Harrison’s  telling  of  a report  pre- 
vailing that  General  Washington  “ is  become 
so  unpopular  in  his  army  that  no  officer  will 
dine  with  him,”  was  bought  for  $9. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Oneida  His- 
torical Society,  Hon.  C.  W.  Hutchinson,  the 
first  vice-president,  occupied  the  chair.  The 
annual  reports  were  received,  Rees  G.  Wil- 
liams, the  recording  secretary,  reporting  that 
there  had  been  an  increase  in  attendance  and 
interest  during  the  year.  General  C.  W. 
Darling,  corresponding  secretary,  reported: 
Full  number  of  commuciations  issued  from 
January  15,  1890,  to  January  13,  1891;  3,734, 
as  per  correspondence  book  to  be  seen  at  of- 
fice of  the  corresponding  secretary.  Expend- 
itures for  postage  and  express  charges,  on 
publications  sfent  to  the  Oneida  Historical 
Society,  as  shown  by  the  book  above-named, 
$50.10.  The  number  of  communications  re- 
ceived, it  is  assumed,  will  be  about  the  same 
as  the  number  issued,  although  not  the  same 
critical  memoranda  could  be  taken  without 
the  expenditure  of  double  the  amount  of  time 
and  labor.  Officers  were  elected  as  follows: 
president,  Hon.  C„W.  Hutchinson;  first  vice- 
president,  Henry  Hurlburt;  second  vice- 
president,  George  D.  Dimon;  third  vice-pres- 
ident, Hon.  D.E.  Wager;  secretary,  Rees  G. 


Williams;  corresponding  secretary,  General 
C.  W.  Darling;  librarian,  Dr.  M.  M.  Bagg; 
treasurer,  Warren  C.  Rowley;  counsellors, 
Rev.  D.  W.  Bigelow,  W.  Stuart  Walcott;  ex- 
ecutive committee,  Alexander  Seward,  Daniel 
Batchelor,  George  C.  Sawyer,  B.  G.  Beach, 
N.  Curtis  White.  Hon.  Mr.  Hutchinson  and 
George  D.  Dimon  expressed  their  sense  of 
the  honors  conferred  upon  them.  In  the 
evening  the  members  of  the  society  gathered 
in  Library  Hall  to  listen  to  the  annual  ad- 
dress by  B.  S.  Terry,  Professor  of  History  in 
Colgate  University. 


The  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin 
held  its  thirty-eighth  annual  meeting,  with 
the  usual  large  and  interested  attendance. 
President  John  Johnston,  of  Milwaukee,  de- 
livered his  annual  address.  Secretary  Reu- 
ben G.  Thwaites,  as  the  executive  officer  of 
the  society,  then  presented  his  annual  report. 
While  the  year,  he  reported,  had  been  with- 
out special  event  in  the  affairs  of  the  society, 
there  had  been  the  usual  progress  in  the  sev- 
eral departments  of  activity.  The  accessions 
to  the  collections  had  been  gratifyingly  large 
and  valuable,  and  there  was  to  be  noted  an 
increased  interest  in  the  society’s  work  upon 
the  part  of  the  public,  with  a decided  gain  in 
the  number  of  users  of  the  library.  The 
crowd  of  visitors  to  the  portrait  gallery  and 
museum  had  been  at  least  as  large  as  usual 
— perhaps  somewhat  exceeding  the  previous 
year.  Attention  was  called  to  the  death, 
June  27,  of  Vice-President  John  H.  Rountree, 
of  Platteville,  and  an  earnest  tribute  was 
paid  to  his  memory,  as  almost  the  last  of  the 
coterie  of  lead-mine  pioneer  celebrities  who 
were  in  at  the  beginning  of  American  devel- 
opment in  Wisconsin.  The  deaths  were  also 
noted — with  brief  notices  of  their  connection 
with  Wisconsin  history — of  the  following 
prominent  pioneers,  all  of  whom  passed 
away  in  1890:  Mrs.  Elizabeth  T.  Baird, 

E.  H.  Brodhead,  Samuel  G.  Colley,  Noah  D. 
Comstock,  Jonathan  Ford,  George  C.  Ginty, 
Edward  A.  Goodenough,  Madam  Madeline 
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la  Riviere,  Francis  Little,  Samuel  R.  McClel- 
lan, David  P.  Mapes,  Eliphalet  S.  Miner, 
Wallace  Mygatt,  Butler  G.  Noble,  Otis  W. 
Norton,  George  H.  Paul,  Hanmer  Robbins, 
Christopher  L.  Sholes,  Hiram  Smith  and 
Mrs.  Emeline  S.  Whitney. 


The  financial  condition  of  the  society  was 
shown  to  be  fair,  but  there  is  a growing  need 
for  more  money,  in  all  of  the  funds.  The 
general  fund — the  annual  State  appropriation 
of  $5,000 — was  shown  to  be  insufficient, 
“with  the  continual  growth  of  demands  upon 
the  library,  from  students  and  professors  of 
the  State  University,  and  other  special 
workers,  together  with  the  enormous  in- 
crease, of  late  years,  in  the  output  of  current 
books  of  prime  importance  in  American  ref- 
erence libraries,  and  the  increased  cost  of 
library  management  incident  to  the  enlarged 
use  of  the  shelves.”  The  report  suggests 
that  “ efforts  should  be  made  in  the  early  fu- 
ture to  secure  an  addition  to  this  amount, 
that  the  library  may  be  kept  abreast  with  the 
times  as  a general  literary  workshop,  and 
maintain  its  standing  among  the  libraries  of 
the  world  as  a rare  storehouse  of  Americana.” 
The  binding  fund — the  result  of  membership 
dues,  gifts  and  sales  of  duplicates — now 
amounts  to  $21,000,  which  bears  good  inter- 
est and  is  steadily  growing;  nevertheless, 
“ it  has  by  no  means  reached  its  desirable 
limit,  and  gifts  and  bequests  would  still  be 
warmly  welcomed.”  The  antiquarian  fund, 
derived  from  similar  sources,  now  amounts 
only  to  about  $1,500,  and  is  a deserving  ob- 
ject of  interest  to  the  liberal-hearted.  The 
suggestion  is  made,  that  when  this  fund  is 
sufficiently  large,  it  would  be  proper  for  the 
society  to  undertake  the  planting,  in  connec- 
tion with  local  authorities,  of  historical  monu- 
ments at  several  points  in  the  State — for  in- 
stance, on  the  old  Portage  trail,  between  the 
Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers,  which  Radisson 


used  as  early  as  1663;  the  remains  of  Perrot’s 
old  fort  at  Trempealeau;  the  sites  of  Vieau’s 
and  Juneau’s  trading  posts  in  Milwaukee. 
Such  monuments,  tablets  and  inscriptions 
would  be  of  great  value  as  object-lessons  in 
State  history. 

The  secretary  reported  that,  as  a result  of 
his  visit  to  Green  Bay,  Kaukauna  and  other 
points  in  the  valley  of  the  Lower  Fox,  the 
past  year  large  additions  have  been  made  to 
the  society’s  now  enormous  collection  of  old 
documents — letters,  diaries,  account  books, 
etc. — illustrative  of  the  old  French  fur-trading 
days  in  this  State.  Nearly  20,000  documents 
representing  this  period  are  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  society.  New  York  and  Mas- 
sachusetts alone,  have  collections  as  large  of 
original  manuscript  material  illustrating  their 
early  State  history.  The  library  accessions 
of  the  year  number  2,444  volumes  and  4,792 
pamphlets.  The  present  estimated  strength 
of  the  library  is  68,614  volumes  and  72,351 
pamphlets  (most  of  these  pamphlets  would  be 
counted  as  volumes  in  many  eastern  reference 
libraries) — a total  of  140,965.  The  year’s  ac- 
cessions include  many  volumes  of  exceptional 
rarity  and  importance,  adding  materially  to 
the  library’s  resources.  There  are  now  6,000 
bound  volumes  of  newspaper  files  in  the  li- 
brary (three  years  of  a country  weekly  are 
bound  into  one  volume),  5,073  British  and 
American  patent  reports,  2,151  volumes  in 
political  science,  3,405  in  American  history, 
1,217  *n  genealogy  and  heraldry,  1,000  relat- 
ing to  Shakespeare,  and  1,275  maps  and  at- 
lases. 

In  the  place  of  the  late  Hon.  John  H.  Rouiv 
tree,  of  Platteville,  vice-president  of  the  so- 
ciety, Hon.  John  E.  Thomas,  of  Sheboygan 
Falls,  was  elected.  The  following  standing 
committee  on  historical  monuments  was  an- 
nounced by  the  chair:  Dr.  L.  C.  Draper,  Dr. 
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F.  J.  Turner,  Reuben  G.  Thwaites,  President 
T.  C.  Chamberlin  and  Prof.  A.  O.  Wright. 
The  following  select  committee  on  legislation 
was  also  chosen  by  the  president:  Hon  S.  U. 
Pinney,  Major  Frank  W.  Oakley,  Hon.  Burr 


W.  Jones,  Hon.  M.  R.  Doyon  and  Reuben  G. 
Thwaites.  The  constitution  was  amended 
so  that  hereafter  the  society  will  hold  its  an- 
nual meeting  the  second  Thursday  in  Decem- 
ber. 


AMONG  THE  BOOKS. 


“ The  Scotch-Irish  in  America:  Proceed- 
ings and  Addresses  of  the  Second  Cong- 
ress, at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  May  29  to  June  1, 
1890.”  Published  by  order  of  the  Scotch- 
Irish  Society  of  America.  Robert  Clarke 
& Co.,  Cincinnati.  ($1.50). 

This  is  volume  second  of  the  annual  pub- 
lications of  this  young  but  thriving  society. 
It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  contain- 
ing all  the  proceedings  of  the  second  great 
Scotch-Irish  Convention  held  at  Pittsburg, 
last  May,  including  a description  of  the  visit 
paid  the  Congress  by  President  Harrison  and 
his  cabinet,  with  letters  and  telegrams  from 
distinguished  men  all  over  the  world.  Part 
second  contains  “ The  Making  of  the  Ulster- 
man,” by  Rev,  John  S.  Macintosh,  D.D.,  of 
Philadelphia;  “The  Scotch-Irish  of  New 
England,”  by  Prof.  Arthur  L.  Perry,  of  Wil- 
liam’s College,  Williamstown,  Mass.;  “Gen- 
eral Sam  Houston,  the  Washington  of 
Texas,”  by  Rev.  D.  C.  Kelly,  D.D.,  of  Galla- 
tin, Tenn.;  “The  Scotch-Irish  of  Western 
Pennsylvania,”  by  Hon.  John  Dalzell,  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  Pennsylvania;  “The 
Prestons  of  America,”  by  Hon.  W.  E.  (Rich- 
elieu), Robinson,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  “Wash- 
ington and  Lee,  the  Scotch-Irish  University 
of  the  South,”  by  Prof.  H.  A.  White,  of  Lex- 
ington, Va. ; “The  Scotch-Irish  of  Pennsyl- 
vania,” by  ex-chief  Justice  Daniel  Agnew; 
“ The  Ulster  of  to-day,”  by  Rev.  John  Hall, 
of  New  York  City,  and  the  “Scotch-Irish  of 
Ohio,”  by  Hon.  James  E.  Campbell,  Gover- 
nor of  Ohio.  It  contains  also  all  that  was 


said  and  done  at  the  great  religious  meeting, 
including  the  sermon  of  Rev.  Dr.  John  Hall, 
preached  to  the  immense  audience  on  the  last 
evening  of  the  Congress.  Another  feature 
very  interesting  to  genealogists  is  the  list  of 
members  with  important  biographical  facts 
concerning  them.  It  is  an  octavo  of 
325  pages,  handsomely  printed,  and 
bound  in  cloth  and  paper  covers.  A fine  por- 
trait of  Robert  Bonner  serves  as  frontis- 
piece. 

“Miscellaneous  Writings.”  By  Julia  M. 

Thomas,  “Founder  of  Psycho-Physical 

Culture.”  Published  by  John  W.  Lovell 

Company,  New  York. 

The  scenes  described  in  this  little  volume 
of  personal  impressions  are  laid  at  points 
somewhat  separated  in  space,  extending 
from  the  “Thousand  Islands”  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  on  the  one  hand,  to  San  Francisco, 
on  the  other.  The  themes  touched  upon  in 
the  more  philosophic  chapters  are  as  varied, 
having  the  “Needs  of  the  Girls”  as  one 
limit,  and  a very  frank  and  fair  investigation 
of  Mormonism  as  the  other.  Many  scenes 
and  many  views  of  an  intermediate  character 
are  presented  in  both  cases.  The  author 
writes  with  a purpose,  with  clearness  and  an 
evident  intention  to  be  fair.  Her  letters 
upon  Mormonism  present  a series  of  inter- 
views upon  both  sides,  and,  while  containing 
little  that  is  new,  they  present  some  well- 
known  facts  in  an  interesting  and  instructive 
form, 
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The  official  acts  of  the  great  actors 
in  the  conflict  of  civilization  with  the 
barbarism  of  slavery  are  faithfully  re- 
corded in  the  nation’s  archives,  and 
open  to  the  inspection  and  compila- 
tion of  the  coming  historian.  You 
will  not  expect  me  to  do  more  than 
briefly  notice  some  of  these  men  with 
whom  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  be 
associated  during  the  time  Congress 
had  under  consideration  the  proposi- 
tions to  abolish  slavery  at  the  National 
Capitol  and  the  Thirteenth  Amend- 
ment. 

When  the  story  of  our  great  anti- 
slavery conflict  shall  have  been  writ- 
ten, it  will  make  one  of  the  most  ideal 
chapters  in  our  matchless  history. 

* The  above  is  the  full  text  of  an  admirable 
address  delivered  at  the  annual  banquet  of 
the  Ohio  Society  of  New  York,  on  the  even- 
ing of  February  19,  1890,  by  Hon.  James  M. 
Ashley,  of  Ohio.  It  is  a graphic  account  of  a 
great  historic  event. 


That  chapter  will  tell  the  coming 
generations  of  men  the  story  of  the 
immortal  victory  achieved  by  the 
American  people  for  democratic  gov- 
ernment and  an  undivided  Union;  a 
victory  whose  far-reaching  consequen- 
ces no  man  can  even  now  foresee. 

In  the  fullness  of  time,  to  every  na- 
tion and  people,  great  leaders  are 
born;  and  some  one  or  more  of  these 
earnest  leaders,  by  the  utterance  of  a 
simple  moral  truth,  in  a brief  couplet 
or  in  a single  epigrammatic  sentence, 
have  often  in  the  world’s  history 
changed  the  opinions  of  thousands. 

Especially  true  was  this  of  the 
written  appeals  and  public  addresses 
of  the  great  anti-slavery  leaders  in 
this  country  for  more  than  a quarter 
of  a century  before  the  rebellion.  He 
was,  indeed,  a dull  and  insensible 
man  who,  during  our  anti-slavery 
crusade,  did  not  grow  eloquent  and 
become  aggressive  when  writing  and 
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speaking  of  slavery  as  4:he  great  crime 
of  his  age  and  country.  To  me,  as  a 
boy,  the  men  who  made  up  this  van- 
guard of  anti-slavery  leaders  always 
appeared  to  be  exceptionally  great 
men — men  who  walked  the  earth  with 
unfaltering  faith  and  a firm  tread, 
with  heads  erect,  so  that  their  pro- 
phetic eyes  caught  the  dawn  of  Free- 
dom’s coming  morn.  They  were 
brave,  strong,  self-reliant  men,  whose 
words  and  acts  all  testified  that  their 
great  hearts  “ burned  to  break  the 
fetters  of  the  world.”  These  men  had 
no  thought  of  witnessing  during  their 
lifetime  the  triumph  of  the  cause 
which  they  had  so  unselfishly  es- 
poused; they  were  tireless  and  invin- 
cible workers.  The  alluring  promise 
of  success  nowhere  held  out  to  them 
hope  of  political  reward.  To  an  un- 
popular cause  they  gave  all  they  had 
of  time,  money  and  brains,  not  doubt- 
ing that  those  who  should  come  after 
them  would  be  able  to  command  and 
so  to  direct  the  moral  forces  of  the 
nation  as  ultimately  to  enact  justice 
into  law  by  “proclaiming  liberty 
throughout  all  the  land  to  all  the  in- 
habitants thereof.”  Under  this  ban- 
ner they  went  forth,  conquering  and 
to  conquer;  and  in  all  their  impas- 
sioned appeals  they  “ sounded  forth 
the  bugle  that  never  called  retreat.” 
To  have  voluntarily  enlisted  and 
fought  with  this  liberating  army,  un- 
til our  starry  banner  was  planted  in 
triumph  on  the  last  citadel  of  Ameri- 
can slavery,  is  an  honor  of  which  the 
humblest  citizen  and  his  children  may 


justly  be  proud,  an  honor  which  will 
grow  brighter  in  all  the  coming  years 
of  the  Republic. 

I was  so  young  when  I enlisted  in 
this  liberating  army  that  I cannot  fix 
the  date. 

At  the  home  of  a neighbor,  a Vir- 
ginian by  birth,  and,  until  the  close  of 
his  manly  life,  a resident  of  Kentucky, 
I heard,  with  wondering  emotions,  the 
first ’song  in  which  a slave  was  repre- 
sented as  appealing  to  his  captors  for 
his  freedom.  I was  but  nine  years 
old,  but  that  song,  with  its  story, 
touched  my  heart,  and,  though  I never 
saw  it  in  print,  I never  forgot  it.  The 
verse  of  this  song  that  arrested  my 
attention  and  remained  fixed  in  my 
memory  is  as  clear  to  me  to-night  as 
it  was  more  than  half  a century  ago. 

It  was  the  plaintive  appeal  of  an 
escaped  slave,  in  simple  rhyme,  such 
as  slaves  often  sang  to  tunes  with 
which  all  are  familiar  who  have  heard 
the  old-fashioned  plantation  melo- 
dies. 

In  that  appeal  to  his  captors, 

“ He  showed  the  stripes  his  master  gave, 
The  branded  scars — the  sightless  eye, 

The  common  badges  of  a slave; 

And  said  he  would  be  free  or  die.” 

I did  not  know  until  then  that  the 
slave-master  had  the  right  to  whip, 
brand  and  maim  his  slave.  It  was  at 
the  home  of  this  venerable  anti- 
slavery man  (who  made  the  world 
better  for  his  having  lived  in  it)  that 
I first  learned  this  fact;  and  it  was  at 
his  house  that  I first  heard  repeated 
many  of  the  fiery  utterances  of  Cas- 
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sius  M.  Clay,  of  Kentucky.  After 
showing  an  appreciation  of  these  anti- 
slavery sentiments,  I was  frequently 
lifted  on  a chair  or  table  by  our  old 
anti-slavery  neighbor  and  taught  to 
declaim  from  the  speeches  of  Cassius 
M.  Clay  and  others.  I was  so  fasci- 
nated by  a paragraph  from  a speech 
made  by  Governor  McDowell,  of  Vir- 
ginia, that  it  always  gave  me  pleasure 
to  speak  it,  as  I often  did,  with  such 
earnestness  as  to  secure  me  as  honest 
applause  in  that  quiet  anti-slavery 
household  as  any  I ever  commanded 
on  the  platform  in  after  years. 

I never  forgot  that  appeal  of  Gov- 
ernor McDowell,  and  often  used  it 
after  I grew  to  manhood,  and  quoted 
it  in  one  of  my  early  speeches  in  Con- 
gress, as  I again  quote  it  here: 

“You  may  place  the  slave  where 
you  please;  you  may  dry  up  to  your 
uttermost  the  fountain  of  his  feelings, 
the  springs  of  his  thought;  you  may 
close  upon  his  mind  every  avenue  to 
knowledge,  and  cloud  it  over  with  ar- 
tificial night;  you  may  yoke  him  to 
labor  as  an  ox,  which  liveth  only  to 
work,  and  worketh  only  to  live;  you 
may  put  him  under  any  process 
which,  without  destroying  his  value 
as  a slave,  will  debase  and  crush  him 
as  a rational  being;  you  may  do  all 
this,  and  yet  the  idea  that  he  was 
born  free  will  survive  it  all.  It  is  al- 
lied to  his  hope  of  immortality;  it  is 
the  eternal  part  of  his  nature,  which 
oppression  cannot  reach.  It  is  a 
torch  lit  up  in  his  soul  by  the  hand  of 


Deity,  and  never  meant  to  be  extin  - 
guished  by  the  hand  of  man.” 

I speak  of  these  seemingly  unim- 
portant incidents  of  my  boyhood  to 
confirm  what  I said  in  opening  touch- 
ing the  influence  which  one  brave, 
truthful  man  can  exercise  over  thou- 
sands, and  to  illustrate  the  tremen- 
dous power  a single  thought  may 
often  have  over  the  acts  and  lives  of 
reader  and  hearer.  From  my  ninth 
to  my  thirteenth  year,  my  father  was 
preaching  on  a circuit  in  the  border 
counties  of  Kentucky  and  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  afterwards  in  south-eastern 
Ohio. 

During  our  residence  in  Kentucky 
and  West  Virginia,  I did  not  know  a 
single  abolitionist  except  the  family 
which  I have  described;  and  not  until 
I was  in  my  seventeenth  year  did  I 
meet  and  become  acquainted  with 
Cassius  M.  Clay  and  John  G.  Fee. 
Some  time  afterward  I met  James  G. 
Burney,  who  became  the  abolition 
candidate  for  President  in  1844. 

The  leaders  of  the  church  to  which 
my  father  belonged— and,  indeed,  the 
leaders  in  all  Southern  churches  in 
those  days — publicly  affirmed  “that 
slavery  per  se  could  exist  without 
sin,”  a doctrine  which  I regarded 
then,  as  I do  now,  as  a perversion  of 
the  teachings  of  Christ.  It  has  always 
been  a source  of  satisfaction  to  me 
that  my  mother,  who  was  a conserva- 
tive woman,  never  gave  in  her  adhe- 
sion to  this  rascally  defence  of  the 
“sum  of  all  villainies.” 
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At  that  time,  in  all  the  border 
counties  of  Kentucky,  slavery  existed 
in  a milder  form  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  south-west;  and  the  slave- 
owners whom  I knew  were  much  bet- 
ter men  than  one  would  in  this  day 
believe  possible  under  any  slave  sys- 
tem. 

And  yet  the  system  in  its  practical 
working  was  so  monstrous  that  before 
I had  grown  to  manhood  I had  pub- 
licly pronounced  against  it,  and,  as 
many  before  me  know,  I fought  it 
with  an  energy  which  never  tired  and 
a faith  which  never  faltered. 

While  entertaining  the  anti-slavery 
opinions  of  Jefferson  and  the  men  of 
1776,  and  everywhere  proclaiming 
them  without  concealment,  I was 
elected  to  Congress  in  1858,  when  in 
my  thirty-fourth  year,  and  for  the  first 
time  took  my  seat  in  a deliberative 
body  in  the  Thirty-sixth  Congress, 
during  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Buchanan. 

At  that  time  the  pro-slavery  con- 
spirators were  preparing  for  armed 
rebellion  and  for  the  desperate  at- 
tempt, which  they  soon  made,  to  es- 
tablish a slave  empire  on  the  ruins  of 
the  Republic. 

There  I met  many  anti-slavery 
leaders  of  age  and  experience,  to 
whose  ranks  I was  eagerly  welcomed. 

I entered  upon  the  straight  and 
narrow  path  that  led  to  victory.  I 
faltered  but  once.  That  was  on  the 
vote  on  the  Crittenden  Resolution,  in 
July.  1861.  The  vote  was  117  yeas; 


noes,  2,  Mr.  Potter  of  Wisconsin  and 
Mr.  Riddle  of  Ohio  voting  “ no.” 

I had  been  appealed  to  by  almost 
every  public  man  of  my  acquaintance 
in  Washington  and  by  my  personal 
and  political  friends  to  vote  for  the 
resolution,  and  not  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility of  separating  myself  at 
such  time  and  on  so  important  a mat- 
ter from  my  party.  When  my  name 
was  called  I shook  my  head,  as  was 
then  the  custom;  my  name  was  called 
the  second  time,  and  I again  shook 
my  head,  the  blush  of  shame  tingling 
my  face,  as  it  has  every  time  I have 
thought  of  that  act  or  looked  at  the 
record  since  and  read,  “ Not  voting, 
J.  M.  Ashley.”  I never  felt  the  sense 
of  shame  so  keenly  before  nor  since; 
and  turning  to  Mr.  Corwin,  my  vener- 
able colleague,  as  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced, I said,  with  emotion,  “Gov- 
ernor, that  is  the  most  cowardly  act 
of  my  life,  and  no  power  on  earth 
shall  again  make  me  repeat  it.” 
“ Why,  General,”  he  exclaimed,  writh 
evident  warmth,  “I  voted  for  it.”  I 
saw  that  I had,  in  the  excitement  of 
the  moment,  offended  him,  and  I 
made  haste  to  assure  him  that  I in- 
tended nothing  of  the  sort,  as  all 
would  have  done  who  had  offended  so 
lovable,  companionable,  and  just  a 
man  as  Governor  Corwin.  I promptly 
extended  my  hand  and  said:  “Yes, 
Governor,  but  you  do  not  see  things 
as  I do.”  I need  hardly  add  that 
after  this  I did  not  again  refuse  to 
vote  on  any  question,  nor  did  I,  dur- 
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ing  my  entire  service,  give  a single 
vote  that  to-night  I would  change. 

Great  occasions  produce  great  men. 
The  State  of  Ohio  furnished  her  full 
quota  for  the  crisis  of  1 86 1 : 

Joshua  R.  Giddings,  the  leader  of 
the  “old  guard,  one  blast  upon  whose 
bugle  horn  was  worth  a thousand 
men.” 

Salmon  P.  Chase,  senator,  governor, 
cabinet  minister  and  chief  justice, 
who  ranked  next  to  Lincoln  in  leader- 
ship. 

Thomas  Ewing,  profound  states- 
man, great  lawyer,  and  cabinet  minis- 
ter under  General  Harrison,  in  1841. 

Edwin  M.  Stanton,  the  great  war 
secretary,  earnest,  fearless,  tireless. 

Judge  McLean,  the  ideal  judge, 
representing  on  the  bench  the  com- 
ing civilization,  the  writer  of  the  dis- 
senting opinion  in  the  Dread  Scott 
case. 

Judge  Swayne,  judicial,  conscien- 
tious, a great  worker  and  the  early 
friend  and  confident  of  Lincoln. 

Benjamin  F.  Wade,  bluff,  positive, 
ready  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the  field’ 
or  forum. 

John  Sherman,  keen,  politic,  far- 
sighted and  successful. 

In  the  House — Thomas  Corwin, 
Bingham,  Lawrence,  Hutchins, 
Spalding,  Schellaberger,  Schenck, 
Hayes  and  Garfield. 

Our  war  governors,  Dennison,  Tod 
and  Brough,  unequaled  as  organizers 
and  in  administrative  power. 

On  the  Democratic  side  there  were 
Senator  Thurman  and  Representative 


Vallandigham,  Pendleton,  Cox  and 
Morgan,  with  many  able  men  in  pri- 
vate life,  who  were  active  in  demand- 
ing our  “authority  and  precedents” 
for  all  we  proposed,  and  much  that 
we  did  for  which  we  had  no  “ prece- 
dent.” 

In  the  army  Ohio  eclipsed  the 
world.  That  wonderful  triumvirate 
of  commanders,  Grant,  Sherman  and 
Sheridan,  were  without  models  and 
without  equals.  And  then  we  had 
McPherson,  Garfield,  Steedman, 
Swayne,  Cox  and  Buckland,  and  hun- 
dreds besides,  who,  on  the  field  and  in 
the  forum,  made  the  name  of  Ohio 
everywhere  synonymous  with  great 
deeds  and  heroic  acts. 

In  such  a cause,  with  such  leaders, 
success  was  foreordained. 

When  the  official  records  of  Con- 
gress during  the  administration  of 
Mr.  Buchanan  are  examined  by  the 
historian  of  the  future,  and  the  so- 
called  compromise  proposition  of  the 
Union-saving  Committee  of  thirty- 
three  (of  which  Charles  Francis  Ad- 
ams of  Massachusetts  was  Chairman) 
is  compared  with  the  Thirteenth 
Amendment,  which  three  years  later 
became  part  of  our  National  Consti- 
tution, it  will  be  difficult  for  him  to' 
find  reasons  for  the  extraordinary 
revolution  in  public  opinion  which 
these  two  proposed  amendments  to 
our  National  Constitution  present. 
And  here  I wish  I could  walk  back- 
ward with  averted  gaze,  and  with  the 
broad  mantle  of  charity  cover  the  po- 
litical nakedness  of  our  beloved 
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State,  which,  by  the  vote  of  its  legis- 
lature, committed  the  indefensible 
folly  of  ratifying  the  pro-slavery 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Thirty-three,  and  thus  offi- 
cially consented  to  its  becoming  a 
part  of  our  National  Constitution. 

To  me  the  propositions  of  the  so- 
called  “ Peace  Congress,”  over  which 
ex-President  John  Tyler,  of  Virginia, 
presided,  were  preposterous  and  of- 
fensive, and  the  “ pledge  ” of  the 
“Crittenden  Resolution”  a delusion 
and  a snare,  cunningly  designed  to 
paralyze  and  manacle  us. 

Every  sane  man  who  to-day  reads 
the  numerous  proposed  constitutional 
amendments  with  which  Congress  at 
that  time  was  deluged,  will  recognize 
the  fact  that  they  were  all  studiously 
and  deliberately  prepared  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  protecting  slavery 
by  new  and  more  exacting  guaran- 
tees. 

This  celebrated  Compromise  Com- 
mittee of  thirty-three,  reported  and 
recommended  an  amendment  which 
practically  made  slavery  perpetual. 

It  was  in  these  words: 

“Article  T2th.  No  amendments 
shall  be  made  to  the  Constitution 
which  shall  authorize  or  give  Con- 
gress the  power  to  abolish  or  inter- 
fere with  any  State  with  the  domes- 
tic institutions  thereof,  including  that 
of  persons  held  to  labor  or  service  by 
the  laws  of  such  State.” 

Imagine,  if  you  can,  what  the  other 
propositions  were,  if  this  was  the 
most  favorable  which  the  Comprom- 


ise Committee  of  thirty-three  could 
obtain  for  us. 

Two  days  before  Mr.  Lincoln’s  in- 
auguration, this  abasement  was  made 
to  the  slave  barons  by  a two-thirds 
vote  of  both  Houses  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  act  was 
approved  by  President  Buchanan. 

I do  not  believe  a more  shameless 
exhibition  on  the  part  of  a civilized 
people  can  be  found  in  history. 

Prior  to  this  proposed  surrender  to 
the  slave  barons,  a number  of  the 
Southern  States  had  passed  ordinan- 
ces of  secession,  and  defiantly  organ- 
ized a government,  with  Jefferson 
Davis  as  president. 

That  such  humiliating  concessions 
were  as  defenseless  then  as  they 
would  be  now,  and  as  offensive  to  the 
civilization  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
will  not  be  questioned. 

The  nation  had  not  then  learned 
that  the  strength  of  a statesman  lies 
in  his  fidelity  to  justice — not  in  his 
concessions  to  injustice. 

Our  official  records,  for  nearly  half 
a century  before  the  rebellion,  pre- 
sented one  unbroken  series  of  fruit- 
less compromises  with  the  slave  bar- 
ons, until  in  their  pride  and  arrogance 
they  believed  themselves  able  to  di- 
rect successfully  any  revolution,  and 
ride  with  safety  any  storm. 

At  last  we  came  to  know  that  all 
our  concessions  were  regarded  by 
them  as  irrevocable;  that  nothing  but 
new  concessions  would  be  accepted 
by  them,  and  that  they  would  only 
consent  to  remain  in  the  Union  on  the 
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express  condition  that  we  should  bind 
ourselves  for  all  time  to  record  their 
pro-slavery  decrees  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  National  and  State  gov- 
ernments. 

The  rebels  witnessed  our  efforts  at 
an  adjustment  with  shouts  of  derision 
and  defiance,  and  said,  “ Now  we  have 
the  Yankees  on  a down  grade,  and  on 
the  run.” 

They  learned  afterwards  to  their 
sorrow  that,  however  true  this  might 
have  been  under  the  leadership  of 
Buchanan,  it  was  no  longer  true  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Lincoln.  Yet, 
alas!  it  is  true,  that  immediately  after 
the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  be- 
fore his  inauguration,  many  men  who 
had  been  active  anti-slavery  men 
quailed  before  the  approaching  storm, 
which  their  own  brave  appeals  for 
liberty  had  aided  in  producing. 

They  comprehended  what  civil  war, 
with  all  its  attendant  horrors,  meant 
to  civilized  people,  and  shrunk  from 
its  terrible  consequences,  and  as  the 
acts  of  their  representatives  proved, 
they  were  willing  to  do  everything  in 
their  power  to  avoid  it.  These  timid 
anti-slavery  men  were  representatives 
of  the  wealth,  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustry, the  commerce,  the  peaceful 
farm-life  of  the  north  and  west,  and 
the  best  civilization  of  the  age.  They 
were  for  peace;  they  believed  in  an 
appeal  to  the  conscience  and  heart  of 
the  nation,  at  the  ballot  box,  and  in 
loyally  submitting  to  the  verdict  when 
rendered.  They  never  would  have 
appealed  from  the  ballot  box  to  the 


cartridge  box.  The  great  heart  of  the 
north  was  still,  and  for  a time  held  its 
breath  while  re-echoing  with  hope 
the  sentiment  of  their  beloved  Quaker 
poet,  when,  just  before  the  rebellion, 
he  uttered  this  sublime  prayer: 

“ Perish  with  hi  n the  thought 

That  seeks,  through  evil,  good! 

Long  live  the  generous  purpose, 
Unstained  by  human  blood!  ” 

While  I did  not  adopt  without 
qualification  the  memorable  utter- 
ances of  Daniel  O’Connell,  the  great 
Irish  leader,  when  he  declared  “ that 
no  revolution  was  worth  the  shedding 
of  one  drop  of  human  blood,”  I every- 
where proclaimed  “ that  in  this  coun- 
try so  long  as  the  press  was  free  and 
speech  was  free  and  the  ballot  was 
free,  no  revolution  was  worth  the 
shedding  of  one  drop  of  human 
blood.” 

The  speeches,  appeals  and  acts  of 
the  leaders  of  the  two  sections  were 
entirely  characteristic. 

The  Southern  leaders,  instead  of 
quailing  before  the  storm  which  their 
passionate  appeals  had  raised,  defi- 
antly mounted  and  rode  the  storm — 
fit  types  of  the  barbarism  which  they 
championed. 

When  the  North,  with  the  loyal  men 
of  the  border  States,  fully  compre- 
hended the  fact  that  there  could  be 
no  peace  nor  union  unless  the  rebel- 
lion was  suppressed  by  force,  and 
slavery,  which  made  the  rebellion 
possible,  was  abolished,  they  buckled 
on  their  armor  and  went  forth  to  con- 
quer. 
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During  the  first  session  of  Congress, 
after  Mr.  Lincoln  became  President, 
I introduced  a bill  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
It  contained  but  one  short  section, 
and  simply  enacted  “that  slavery,  or 
involuntary  servitude,  should  cease 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  from  and 
after  the  passage  of  this  act.”  I sent 
it  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  of  which  I was  a member, 
and  Roscoe  Conkling,  of  New  York, 
was  chairman.  When  the  bill  was 
read  in  the  District  Committee,  it  was, 
by  common  consent,  referred  to  me, 
as  a sub-committee  of  one.  The  ex- 
citement and  indignation  which  that 
bill  caused  in  the  District  Committee, 
and  the  undisguised  disgust  enter- 
tained for  me  personally  by  the  pro- 
slavery members  of  the  committee, 
would  be  amusing  now,  but  it  was  a 
matter  of  serious  moment  then. 

I felt  certain  that  a majority  of  that 
committee  did  not  intend  to  let  me 
report  that  bill  or  any  other  of  like 
character  to  the  House  for  a vote. 
As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  I had 
the  matter  in  c.harge,  by  direction  of 
the  District  Committee,  Mr.  Chase 
sent  for  me  and  discussed  the  propo- 
sition which  I had  introduced,  and 
suggested  instead  a bill  which  should 
compensate  the  “loyal  slave-owners” 
by  paying  them  a “ ransom,”  which 
which  should  not  exceed  $300  a head 
for  each  slave,  and  enforced  his  argu- 
ment by  adding  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
seriously  considering  the  practicabil- 
ity of  compensating  the  border  States 


if  they  would  take  the  initiative  and 
emancipate  their  slaves;  and  he  ad- 
ded: “I  want  you  to  see  the  President, 
and.  if  possible,  prepare  a bill  which 
will  command  the  necessary  votes  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  and  the  ac- 
tive support  of  the  Adminstration.” 

I saw  the  President  next  day  and 
went  over  the  ground  with  him,  sub- 
stantially as  I had  with  Mr.  Chase; 
and  finally  agreed  that  I would  ask 
for  the  appointment  of  a Senator,  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  District  Com- 
mittee, to  unite  with  me  to  frame  a 
bill,  which  the  Senate  and  House 
committees  would  report  favorably, 
and  which  should  have  the  President’s 
approval  and  the  support  of  as  many 
of  the  Representatives  from  the  bor- 
der States  as  we  could  induce  to  vote 
to  “ initiate  emancipation,”  as  Mr. 
Lincoln  expressed  it. 

Fortunately  for  the  success  of  the 
compensation  policy,  the  Senate  Dis- 
trict Committee  designated  as  that 
sub-committee  man,  Lot  M.  Morrell, 
of  Maine,  to  confer  with  me  and  pre- 
pare such  a bill  as  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
Chase  had  outlined. 

After  several  meetings,  a bill  was 
finally  agreed  upon,  which  appropri- 
ated $1,000,000  to  pay  loyal  owners 
for  their  slaves,  at  a price  not  to  ex- 
ceed $300  each. 

This  bill  had  the  approval  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  Chase  and  other  anti- 
slavery leaders,  before  it  was  submit- 
ted to  the  District  committees  for 
their  action  and  recommendation  to 
each  House  of  Congress. 
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Personally,  I did  not  agree  with 
Mr.  Lincoln  in  his  border  State  policy, 
but  was  unwilling  to  set  up  my  judg- 
ment against  his,  especially  when  he 
was  supported  by  such  men  as  Chase, 
Fessenden,  Trumbull,  and  a large  ma- 
jority of  Union  men  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress.  I therefore  yielded  my 
private  opinions  on  a matter  of  policy, 
for  reasons  which  I then  gave  and 
will  presently  quote,  and  because  I 
was  determined  that  that  Congress 
should  not  adjourn  until  slavery  had 
been  abolished  at  the  national  capital. 

I did  not  want  to  appropriate  a 
million  of  dollars  from  the  National 
Treasury  to  pay  the  slave-owners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  their 
slaves,  because  I was  opposed  to  offi- 
cially recognizing  property  in  man; 
and  for  the  additional  reason  that  I 
was  confident  that  before  the  close  of 
the  war  slavery  would  be  abolished 
without  compensation.  And  I believed 
then — and  believe  now — that  at  least 
two-thirds  of  all  the  so-called  ‘‘loyal 
slave-owners  ” in  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia who  applied  for  and  accepted 
compensation  for  their  slaves  would 
at  that  time  have  Welcomed  Jefferson 
Davis  and  his  government  in  Wash- 
ington with  every  demonstration  of 
joy. 

On  the  12th  of  March,  1862,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  I reported  the  bill 
to  the  House  as  it  had  been  agreed 
upon  by  Mr.  Morrell  and  myself,  with 
the  approval  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  Mr.  Chase 
and  others. 


On  the  nth  of  April,  1862,  the  bill, 
as  amended  by  the  Senate,  passed  the 
House  by  a vote  of  92  for  to  38  against, 
and  at  once  received  the  signature  of 
the  President. 

In  the  speech  which  I delivered  that 
day,  I said:  “I  do  not  believe  that 
Congress  has  any  more  power  to  make 
a slave  than  to  make  a king,”  and 
added:  “If,  then,  there  is,  as  I claim, 
no  power  in  Congress  to  reduce  any 
man  or  race  to  slavery,  it  certainly 
will  not  be  claimed  that  Congress  has 
power  to  legalize  such  regulations  as 
exist  to-day  touching  persons  held  as 
slaves  in  this  District,  by  re-enacting 
the  slave  laws  of  Maryland,  and  thus 
do  by  indirection  what  no  sane  man 
claims  authority  to  do  directly.”  * * * 
“ If  I must  tax  the  loyal  people  of  the 
nation  a million  of  dollars  before  the 
slaves  at  the  national  capital  can  be 
ransomed,  I will  do  it.  I will  make  a 
bridge  of  gold  over  which  they  may 
pass  to  freedom  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  fall  of  Sumter,  if  it  cannot  be  more 
justly  accomplished.” 

As  the  nation  had  been  guilty  of 
riveting  the  chains  of  all  the  slaves  in 
the  District,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr. 
Chase  and  so  large  a majority  of  the 
friends  of  the  Union  desired  the  pas- 
sage of  this  act,  believing  that  it  would 
aid  them  in  holding  the  border  slave 
States,  I yielded  my  own  opinions  and 
voted  to  pay  the  loyal  owners  of  the 
District  for  their  slaves,  and  thus 
aided  Mr.  Lincoln  in  initiating  eman- 
cipation by  compensation.  But  events 
were  stronger  than  men  or  measures; 
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and  this  was  the  first  and  last  of  com- 
pensation. 

On  the  14th  of  December,  1863,  I 
introduced  a proposition  to  amend 
the  Constitution,  abolishing  slavery- 
in  all  the  States  and  Territories  of 
the  nation,  which,  on  my  motion,  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. In  a speech  during  that  ses- 
sion of  Congress  urging  the  submis 
sion  of  such  an  amendment,  I said:  “I 
advocated  from  the  first  the  emanci- 
pation of  all  slaves,  because  I believed 
ideas  more  formidable  than  armies, 
justice  more  powerful  than  prejudice’ 
and  truth  a weapon  mightier  than  the 
sword.” 

The  fall  of  Vicksburg  and  the  great 
victory  of  Gettysburg  had  solidified 
the  Union  men  north  and  south,  and 
assured  them  of  ultimate  success. 

The  crushing  defeat  of  Hood  at 
Nashville  by  Thomas,  the  invest- 
ment of  Richmond  by  Grant,  and 
Sherman’s  triumphant  march  from 
the  mountains  to  the  sea,  was  an  an- 
nouncement to  the  world  that  all 
armed  opposition  to  the  government 
was  approaching  its  end. 

It  now  only  remained,  that,  the 
statesmen  who  had  provided  for  and 
organized  our  great  armies,  should 
crown  their  matchless  victories  with 
unfading  glory,  by  engrafting  into 
our  National  Constitution  a provision 
which  should  make  peace  and  union 
inseparable  by  removing  forever  the 
cause  of  the  war,  and  making  slavery 
everywhere  impossible  beneath  the 
flag  of  the  Republic. 


On  the  15th  of  June,  1864,  the 
House  voted  on  the  proposed  consti- 
tutional amendment,  and  it  was  de- 
feated by  a vote  of  ninety-four  for  it 
and  sixty-four  against  it.  I there- 
upon changed  my  vote  before  the  an- 
nouncement was  made,  as  I had  the 
right  to  do  under  the  rules,  and  my 
vote  was  recorded  with  the  opposi- 
tion in  order  that  I might  enter  a 
motion  for  reconsideration. 

In  the  Globe , as  the  vote  stands  re- 
corded, it  is  ninety-three  for  to  sixty- 
five  against.  This  vote  disappointed, 
but  it  did  not  discourage  me.  Had 
every  member  been  present  and 
voted,  it  would  have  required  122 
votes  to  pass  the  amendment,  whereas 
we  could  muster  but  ninety-four,  or 
twenty-eight  less  than  required. 

As  I now  look  back,  and  review 
with  calmer  emotions  than  I did  then 
the  great  battle  we  were  fighting,  I 
comprehend  more  fully  the  power  of 
that  simple  and  sublime  faith  which 
inspired  all  the  living  heroes  in  that 
historic  hour. 

In  his  “ Twenty  Years  of  Congress  ” 
Mr.  Blaine  has  given  me  credit,  in  full 
measure,  for  introducing  and  press- 
ing the  first  proposition  made  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  ab- 
olition of  slavery  in  the  United  States 
by  an  amendment  to  the  National 
Constitution,  and  for  effective  parlia- 
mentary work  in  securing  its  passage. 
Personally,  I never  regarded  the  work 
which  I then  did  as  entitling  me  to 
special  recognition.  It  was  to  me  a 
duty,  and  because  I so  felt,  I have 
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never  publicly  written  or  spoken 
about  my  connection  with  it,  and 
should  not  have  done  so  before  you 
to:night  but  for  the  pressing  invita- 
tion of  our  President,  who  acts  as  if 
he  regarded  it  as  part  of  his  duty, 
while  charged  with  the  care  of  this 
society,  to  bring  every  modest  Ohio 
man  to  the  front. 

There  were  at  that  lime  so  many 
noble  and  unselfish  men  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  entitled  to 
recognition  for  effective  work  in  be- 
half of  the  Thirteenth  Amendment, 
that  I have  always  preferred  not  to 
single  out  any  one  member  as  entitled 
to  more  credit  than  another.  I cer- 
tainly did  not  expect  any  such  com- 
plimentary recognition  as  Mr.  Blaine 
has  so  generously  given  me. 

Educated  in  the  political  school  of 
Jefferson,  I was  absolutely  amazed  at 
the  solid  Democratic  vote  against  the 
amendment  on  the  15th  of  June.  To 
me  it  looked  as  if  the  golden  hour 
had  come,  when  the  Democratic 
party  could,  without  apology,  and 
without  regret,  emancipate  itself 
from  the  fatal  dogmas  of  Calhoun, 
and  reaffirm  the  doctrines  of  Jeffer- 
son. It  had  always  seemed  to  me 
that  the  great  men  in  the  Democratic 
party  had  shown  a broader  spirit  in 
favor  of  human  liberty  than  their  po- 
litical opponents,  and  until  the  domi- 
nation of  Mr.  Calhoun  and  his  States- 
rights  disciples,  this  was  undoubtedly 
true.  On  the  death  of  General  Har- 
rison in  1841,  and  after  John  Tyler 
became  the  acting  President,  I date 


the  organized  conspiracy  of  the  slave 
barons,  which  culminated  in  the  re- 
bellion. 

A man  of  singleness  of  purpose  and 
disinterestedness,  possesses  a wonder- 
ful power  which  is  soon  recognized 
by  his  associates  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  The  leading  men 
in  both  Senate  and  House,  and  in 
nearly  all  the  executive  departments, 
knew  that  my  only  ambition  was  to 
accomplish  the  task  with  which  (as 
Mr.  Blaine  expresses  it)  I was  “by 
common  consent,  specially  charged.” 
The  only  reward  I expected,  and  the 
only  reward  I ever  had,  or  shall  ever 
have,  is  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  I did  my  whole  duty,  nothing 
more,  nothing  less.  I at  once  gave 
special  care  to  the  study  of  the  char- 
acters and  antecedents  of  thirty-six 
of  the  members  who  did  not  vote  for 
the  amendment  on  the  15th  of  June, 
and  made  up  my  mind  that  if  we 
could  force  the  issue  of  the  Thir- 
teenth Amendment  into  the  pending 
presidental  contest,  and  Mr.  Lincoln 
should  be  elected  in  November,  that 
the  requisite  number  of  liberal  Demo- 
crats and  border  State  Union  men 
who  had  voted  against  and  defeated 
the  amendment  in  June  might  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  vote  with  us  after  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  been  re-elected  on  that 
issue.  In  this  faith,  and  with  this 
hope,  I at  once  began  a systematic 
study  of  the  characters  of  the  men 
whose  co-operation  and  votes  must  be 
secured  as  a condition  to  success. 

During  this  six  months’  experience 
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I learned  something  of  the  tremen- 
dous power  of  a single  man  when 
making  earnest  appeals  to  his  col- 
leagues. One  source  of  ever-present 
embarrassment  to  me  was  the  fact 
that  I had  but  little  experience  in  leg- 
islation, and  that  nearly  every  one  of 
my  colleagues  to  whom  I was  address- 
ing myself,  was  my  senior  in  years. 
In  this  great  work  I had  the  earnest 
support  of  the  administration,  the 
great  majority  of  the  Republican 
party,  and  many  earnest  men  in  pub- 
lic and  private  life. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  1864,  Mr.  Hol- 
man, of  Indiana,  rose  in  the  House, 
and  said  “ that  he  desired  to  know 
whether  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Ashley)  who  entered  the  motion 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
House  rejected  the  bill  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution  abol- 
ishing slavery  throughout  all  the 
States  and  Territories  of  the  United 
State,  proposed  to  call  that  motion 
up  during  the  present  session.”  In 
reply,  I said  that  I did  not  propose  to 
call  the  motion  up  during  the  present 
session;  “ but  as  the  record  had  been 
made  up,  we  would  go  to  the  country 
on  the  issue  thus  presented.”  And  I 
added:  “When  the  verdict  of  the 
people  shall  have  been  rendered  next 
November,  I trust  this  Congress  will 
return  determined  to  engraft  that 
verdict  into  the  National  Constitu- 
tion.” I thereupon  gave  notice  that 
I would  call  up  the  proposition  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  after  our 


meeting  in  December  next  (see  Globe , 
June  28th,  1864). 

Immediately  after  giving  this  no- 
tice, I went  to  work  to  secure  its  pass- 
age, and  it  may  not  be  uninteresting 
if  I outline  to  you  the  way  I conducted 
that  campaign. 

The  question  thus  presented  be- 
came one  of  the  leading  issues  of  the 
presidental  campaign  of  1864. 

The  administration — the  Republi- 
can party — and  many  men  who  were 
not  partisans,  now  gave  the  measure 
their  warm  support. 

Knowing  that  Henry  Winter  Davis, 
of  Maryland,  and  Frank  P.  Blair,  of 
Missouri,  would  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment whenever  their  votes  would  se- 
cure its  passage,  I went  to  them  to 
learn  who  of  the  border  State  mem- 
bers were  men  of  broad  and  liberal 
views,  and  strong  and  self-reliant 
enough  to  follow  their  convictions, 
even  to  political  death,  provided  they 
could  know  that  their  votes  would 
pass  the  measure. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  the 
names  of  the  border  State  men,  as 
made  up  within  two  weeks  after  the 
defeat  of  the  amendment  in  June, 
1864:  James  S.  Rollins,  Henry  S. 
Blow,  Benjamin  F.  Loan,  ex-Gover- 
nor  King,  S.  H.  Boyd,  Frank  P.  Blair 
and  Joseph  W.  McClurg  of  Missouri; 
Green  Clay  Smith,  George  H.  Yea- 
man,  Brutus  J.  Clay  and  Lucius  An- 
derson of  Kentucky;  John  A.  J.  Cress- 
well,  Governor  Francis  Thomas,  E. 
H.  Webster  and  Henry  Winter  Davis 
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of  Maryland;  Kellian  V.  Whaley, 
Jacob  P.  Blair,  and  William  G.  Brown 
of  West  Virginia,  and  N.  B.  Smithers 
of  Delaware.  Of  the  nineteen  thus 
selected,  thirteen  voted  for  the  amend- 
ment, and  marched  to  their  political 
death. 

After  conferring  with  Reuben  E. 
Fenton  and  Augustus  Frank  of  New 
York,  I made  up  the  following  list  of 
liberal  northern  Democrats,  whose 
votes  I hoped  to  secure  for  the 
amendment. 

Moses  F.  Odell,  Homer  A.  Nelson, 
John  A.  Griswold,  Anson  Herrick, 
John  B.  Steele,  Charles  F.  Winfield, 
William  Radford  and  John  Ganson 
of  New  York;  S.  S.  Cox,  Warren  P. 
Noble,  Wells  A.  Hutchins,  John  F. 
McKenney  and  Francis  C.  Le  Blond, 
of  Ohio;  Archibald  McAllister  and 
Alex.  H.  Coffroth,  of  Pennsylvania; 
James  E.  English,  of  Connecticut,  and 
Augustus  C.  Baldwin,  of  Michigan. 

Of  the  17  Northern  Democrats  thus 
selected,  eleven  voted  for  the  amend- 
ment, two  were  absent,  and  one,  who 
had  promised  me  to  vote  for  it  and 
prepared  a speech  in  its  favor,  finally 
voted  against.  Of  the  36  members 
originally  selected  as  men  naturally 
inclined  to  favor  the  amendment  and 
strong  enough  to  meet  and  repel  the 
fierce  partisan  attacks  which  were 
certain  to  be  made  upon  them,  24 
voted  for  it,  two  were  absent,  and  but 
ten  voted  against  it. 

Every  honorable  effort  was  made 
by  the  Administration  to  secure  the 
passage  of  this  amendment. 


At  my  request,  Tuesday,  January 
31st,  1865,  was  the  day  fixed  for  the 
vote  to  be  taken  on  the  amendment. 

A faithful  record  of  the  final  act  of 
the  38th  Congress  on  this  question 
will  be  found  on  pages  523  to  531  of 
the  Congressional  Globe. 

The  Speaker  stated  the  question, 
and  announced  “That  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  was  entitled  to  the  floor,” 
which,  under  the  rules,  gave  me  one 
hour  in  which  to  close  the  debate. 

Never  before — and  certain  I am 
that  never  again — will  I be  seized 
with  so  strong  a desire  to  give  utter- 
ance to  the  thoughts  and  emotions 
which  throbbed  my  heart  and  brain. 

I knew  that  the  hour  was  at  hand 
when  the  world  would  witness  the 
complete  triumph  of  a cause  which, 
at  the  beginning  of  my  political  life, 
I had  not  hoped  to  live  long  enough 
to  see;  and  that  on  that  day,  before 
our  session  closed,  an  act — as  just  as 
it  was  merciful  to  oppressor  and  op- 
pressed— was  to  be  enacted  into  law, 
and  soon  thereafter  became  a part  of 
our  National  Constitution  forever. 

’ The  hour  and  the  occasion  was  an 
immortal  one  in  the  nation’s  history, 
and  memorable  to  each  actor  who 
voted  for  the  amendment. 

Every  available  foot  of  space,  both 
in  the  galleries  and  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  was  crowded  at  an  early 
hour,  and  many  hundred  could  not 
get  within  hearing.  Never  before  nor 
afterwards  did  I see  so  brilliant  and 
distinguished  a gathering  in  that  hall 
nor  one  where  the  feeling  was  more 
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intense.  The  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
the  Vice-President  and  Senators,  most 
of  the  foreign  Ministers  and  all  the 
distinguished  visitors  who  could  se- 
cure seats,  with  their  wives,  daughters 
and  friends,  were  present  to  witness 
the  sublimest  event  in  our  national 
life. 

You  will  readily  understand  that 
this  was  an  occasion  to  inspire  any 
man  of  my  temperament  with  a strong 
desire  to  speak;  and  yet  it  was,  beyond 
question,  my  duty  to  yield  all  my  time 
to  gentlemen  of  the  opposition  who 
had  promised  to  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment, and  desired  to  have  recorded  in 
the  official  organ  of  the  House  the 
reasons  for  the  vote  which  they  were 
about  to  give. 

The  first  gentleman  to  whom  I 
yielded  was  the  Hon.  Archibald  Mc- 
Allister of  Pennsylvania,  an  old-fash- 
ioned Democrat  of  the  Jackson  school. 
He  was  not  a speaker,  and  the  brief 
“statement,”  as  he  called  it,  which  he 
sent  to  the  Clerk’s  desk  to  be  read  for 
him  as  he  stood  on  the  floor,  with 
every  eye  in  that  great  hall  fixed  on 
his  tall  form,  is  so  characteristic,  and, 
withal,  expresses  so  tersely  the  rea- 
sons which  impelled  him  and  thou- 
sands of  other  loyal  and  conservative 
men  to  demand  the  immediate  aboli- 
tion of  slavery,  that  I quote  what  he 
said  entire. 

I will  read  it  to  you,  and  repeat 
what  he  said,  as  nearly  as  I can,  with 
the  same  intonation  of  voice  and  man- 
ner as  he  read  it  to  me  in  my  com- 


mittee-room that  morning,  a few 
minutes  before  the  House  convened. 

He  said  “That  it  was  due  to  his 
constituents  that  they  should  know 
why  he  changed  his  vote,  and  that  he 
could  not  make  a speech;  that  he  was 
so  nervous  that  he  dare  not  even  trust 
himself  to  read  what  he  had  written, 
and  asked  me  if  I would  yield  him  the 
floor  long  enough  to  allow  him  to 
send  to  the  Clerk’s  desk  and  have 
read  what  he  desired  to  say  to  his 
constituents.”  I never  was  more  anx- 
ious to  yield  the  floor  to  any  man 
than  I was  to  him,  and  answered: 
“ Certainly,  I will  be  glad  to  yield  you 
all  the  time  you  ask.”  He  then  read 
me  this  short  and,  now,  historical 
speech;  and  I said  to  him  then,  as  I 
say  to  you  now,  that  it  was,  under  all 
the  circumstances,  the  best  and  most 
eloquent  speech  delivered  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  favor  of 
the  Thirteenth  Amendment.  This  is 
the  speech  and  the  way  he  read  it  to 
me: 

“When  this  subject  was  before  this 
House  on  a former  occasion,  I voted 
against  the  measure.  I have  been  in 
favor  of  exhausting  all  means  of  con- 
ciliation to  restore  the  Union,  as  our 
fathers  made  it.  I am  for  the  whole 
Union,  and  utterly  opposed  to  seces- 
sion or  dissolution  in  any  shape.  The 
result  of  all  the  peace  missions,  and 
especially  that  of  Mr.  Blair,  has  satis- 
fied me  that  nothing  short  of  the  re- 
cognition of  their  independence  will 
satisfy  the  Southern  Confederacy.  It 
must,  therefore,  be  destroyed;  and  in 
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voting  for  the  present  measure,  I cast 
my  vote  against  the  corner-stone  of 
the  Southern  Confederacy,  and  declare 
eternal  war  against  the  enemies  of  my 
country.” 

As  soon  as  he  had  finished  reading 
it,  I grasped  his  hand  with  enthusiasm 
and  heartily  congratulated  him,  and 
said:  “ Mr.  McAllister,  that  is  a better 
and  more  telling  speech,  by  far,  than 
any  which  has  been  made  for  the 
amendment,  and  I believe  that  it  will 
be  quoted  hereafter  more  than  any 
speech  made  in  Congress  in  its  favor.” 

When  the  Clerk  of  the  House  fin- 
ished reading  this  brief  speech  of  this 
plain,  blunt  man,  it  called  forth  gen- 
eral applause  on  the  floor  and  in  the 
galleries;  and  when  I afterwards  read 
it  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  Chase  and  others, 
they  were  then  as  pronounced  in  its 
endorsement  as  I am  now. 

To  the  end  that  there  should  be  no 
pretext  for  “filibustering”  (as  I knew 
the  amendment  might  be  defeated  in 
that  way),  I determined  from  the 
start  to  so  conduct  the  debate  that 
every  gentleman  opposed  to  the 
amendment  who  cared  to  be  heard 
should  have  ample  time  and  oppor- 
tunity. 

After  the  previous  question  had 
been  seconded  and  all  debate  ordered 
closed,  there  could  be  but  two  roll- 
calls  (if  there  were  no  filibustering) 
before  the  final  vote. 

The  first  roll-call  was  on  a motion 
made  by  the  opposition  to  lay  my 
motion  to  reconsider  on  the  table. 


Such  a motion  is  generally  regarded 
as  a test-vote. 

Hundreds  of  tally-sheets  had  been 
distributed  on  the  floor  and  in  the 
galleries,  many  being  in  the  hands  of 
ladies.  Before  the  result  of  the  first 
roll-call  was  announced,  it  was  known 
all  over  the  House  that  the  vote  was 
two  less  than  the  necessary  two-thirds, 
and  both  Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Mr.  Washburn,  of  Illinois, 
excitedly  exclaimed,  “General,  we  are 
defeated!”  “ No,  gentlemen,  we  are 
not,”  was  my  prompt  answer.  The 
second  vote  was  on  my  motion  to  re- 
consider, which  would  bring  the 
House,  at  the  next  roll-call,  to  a di- 
rect vote  on  the  passage  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  excitement  was  now  the  most 
intense  I ever  witnessed.  The  oldest 
members,  with  the  Speaker  and  the 
reporters  in  the  galleries,  believed 
that  we  were  defeated.  When  the 
result  of  the  second  vote  was  an- 
nounced, we  lacked  one  vote  of  two- 
thirds,  whereupon  many  threw  down 
their  tally-sheets  and  admitted  defeat. 
I now  arose  and  stood,  while  the  roll 
was  being  called  on  the  final  vote,  and 
said  to  those  around  me  that  we  would 
have  not  less  than  four  (4) — and,  I be- 
lieved, seven  (7) — majority  over  the 
necessary  two-thirds. 

As  the  roll  was  completed,  the 
Speaker  directed  that  his  name  be 
called  as  a member  of  the  House;  and 
when  he  voted,  he  announced  to  an 
astonished  assemblage  “ that  the  yeas 
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were  119,  and  the  nays  56,  and  that 
the  bill  had  received  the  two-thirds 
majority  required  by  the  Constitu- 
tion.” It  was  a moment  or  two  before 
the  House  or  the  galleries  recovered 
from  their  surprise  and  recognized 
the  fact  that  we  had  triumphed. 
When  they  did,  a shout  went  up 
from  the  floor  and  galleries,  and  the 
vast  audience  rose  to  their  feet,  many 
members  jumping  on  their  desks, 
with  shouts  and  waving  of  hats  and 
handkerchiefs,  and  gave  vent  to  their 
feelings  by  every  demonstration  of 
joy.  It  was  a scene  such  as  I had 
never  before  witnessed  and  shall  never 
witness  again. 

Mr.  Ingersoll,  of  Illinois,  said:  “Mr. 
Speaker,  in  honor  of  this  sublime  and 
immortal  event,  I move  that  this 
House  do  now  adjourn,”  which  mo- 
tion was  carried. 

When  this  vote  was  taken,  the 
House  had  but  183  members,  94  of 
whom  were  Republicans,  64  Demo- 
crats and  25  border-State  Union  men. 

If  the  vote  is  analyzed,  it  will  be 
seen  that  of  the  119  votes  recorded 
for  the  amendment,  13  were  by  men 
from  the  border  States,  and  eleven 
(11)  were  by  Democrats  from  the  free 
States.  If  but  3 out  of  the  24  who 
voted  with  us  had  voted  against  the 
amendment,  it  would  have  failed.  If 
but  four  (4)  of  the  8 members  who 
were  absent  had  appeared  and  voted 
against,  it  would  have  been  lost.  Had 
all  the  northern  Democrats  who  sup- 
ported the  amendment  voted  against 
it,  it  would  have  been  defeated  by 


twenty-six  votes.  Had  all  the  border 
State  men  who  voted  for  it,  voted 
against,  it  would  have  failed  by  thirty- 
two  votes. 

If  the  border  State  men  and  north- 
ern Democrats  who  voted  for  the 
amendment  had  voted  against,  it 
would  have  failed  by  sixty-five  votes. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  especially  delighted 
at  the  vote  which  the  amendment  re- 
ceived from  the  border  slave  States, 
and  frequently  congratulated  me  on 
that  result. 

Bancroft,  the  historian,  has  drawn 
with  a graphic  pen  the  characters  of 
many  of  the  able  and  illustrious  men 
of  the  Revolution  which  achieved  our 
independence.  In  writing  of  George 
Mason,  of  Virginia,  he  said:  “His 

sincerity  made  him  wise  and  bold, 
modest  and  unchanging,  with  a scorn 
for  anything  mean  and  cowardly,  as 
illustrated  in  his  unselfish  attachment 
to  human  freedom.”  And  these  iden- 
tical qualities  of  head  and  heart  were 
pre-eminently  conspicuous  in  all  the 
border  statesmen  who  voted  for  the 
Thirteenth  Amendment. 

It  would  be  difficult  in  any  age  or 
country  to  find  grander  or  more  un- 
selfish and  patriotic  men  than  Henry 
Winter  Davis  and  Governor  Francis 
Thomas  of  Maryland,  or  James  S. 
Rollins,  Frank  P.  Blair  and  Gover- 
nor King  of  Missouri,  or  George  H. 
Yeamanof  Kentucky,  or  N.  P.  Smith- 
ers  of  Delaware,  and  not  less  worthy 
of  mention  for  their  unchanging  fidel- 
ity to  principle  are  all  the  northern 
Democrats  who  voted  for  the  amend- 
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ment,  prominent  among  whom  I may 
name  Governor  English,  of  Connec- 
ticut; Judge  Homer  A.  Nelson  and 
Moses  S.  Odell  of  New  York;  Archi- 
bald McAllister  of  Pennsylvania; 
Wells  A.  Hutchins,  of  Ohio,  and  A.  C. 
Baldwin  of  Michigan. 

Of  the  twenty-four  border  State 
and  northern  men  who  made  up  this 
majority  which  enabled  us  to  win  this 
victory,  all  had  defied  their  party  dis- 
cipline, and  had  deliberately  and  with 
unfaltering  faith  marched  to  their  po- 


litical death.  These  are  the  men 
whom  our  future  historians  will  honor, 
and  to  whom  this  nation  owes  a debt 
of  eternal  gratitude. 

But  seven  of  this  twenty-four  are 
now  living,  the  others  have  gone  to 

“ Join  the  choir  invisible 
Of  those  immortal  dead,  who  live  again 
In  minds  made  better  by  their  presence;  live 
In  pulses  stirred  to  generosity, 

In  deeds  of  daring  rectitude,  in  scorn 
For  miserable  aims  that  end  with  self.” 

James  M.  Ashley.- 
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THE  FRONTIER  COUNTY  OF  KENTUCKY. 


VI. 

Provision  was  made  for  courts  for 
the  appointment  of  sheriffs,  and  for 
surveying  the  county  to  be  divided, 
etc.  io  Hening,  pp.  315-316. 

October,  1766,  1st  of  Common- 
wealth, 9 Hening’s  Statutes  at  Large, 

P-  257- 

An  act  for  dividing  the  county  of  Fin- 
castle  into  three  distinct  counties , and  the 
parish  of  Botetourt  into  four  distinct  par- 
ishes. 

Whereas , from  the  great  extent  of 
the  county  of  Fincastle  many  incon- 
veniences attend  the  more  distant  in- 
habitants ^thereof,  on  account  of  their 
remote  situation  from  the  court  house 
of  the  said  county,  and  many  of  the 
said  inhabitants  have  petitioned  this 
2 


present  general  assembly  for  a divis- 
ion of  the  same: 

Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  general 
assembly  of  the  commonwealth  of  Virgi- 
nia, and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  same , That  from  and  after 
the  last  day  of  December  next  ensu- 
ing the  said  county  of  Fincastle  shall 
be  divided  into  three  counties,  that  is 
to  say:  All  that  part  thereof  which 

lies  to  the  south  and  westward  of  a 
line  beginning  on  the  Ohio,  at  the 
mouth  of  Great  Sandy  creek,  and 
running  up  the  same  and  the  main  or 
northeasterly  branch  thereof  to  the 
Great  Laurel  Ridge  or  Cumberland 
Mountain,  thence  southwesterly  along 
the  said  mountain  to  the  line  of  North 
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Carolina,  shall  be  one  distinct  county, 
and  called  and  known  by  the  name  of 
Kentucky;  and  all  that  part  of  the 
said  county  of  Fincastle  included  in 
the  lines  beginingat  the  Cumberland 
Mountain,  where  the  line  of  Kentucky 
county  intersects  the  North  Carolina 
line,  thence  east  along  the  said  Caro- 
lina line  to  the  top  of  Iron  Mountain, 
thence  along  the  same  easterly  to  the 
source  of  the  south  fork  of  Holstien 
river,  thence  northwardly  along  the 
highest  part  of  the  highlands,  ridges 
and  mountains  that  divide  the  waters 
of  the  Tennessee  from  those  of  the 
Great  Kanawah,  to  the  most  easterly 
source  of  Clinch  river,  thence  west- 
wardly  along  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tains that  divide  the  waters  of  Clinch 
river  from  those  of  the  Great  Kana- 
wah and  Sandy  creek  to  the  line  of 
Kentucky  county,  thence  along  the 
same  to  the  beginning,  shall  be  one 
other  distinct  county,  and  called  and 
known  by  the  name  of  Washington; 
and  all  the  residue  of  the  said  county 
of  Fincastle  shall  be  one  other  distinct 
county,  and  shall  be  called  and 
known  by  the  name  of  Montgomery. 

And  for  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice in  the  said  counties  of  Montgom- 
ery, Washington  and  Kentucky  after 
the  same  shall  take  place,  Be  it  fur- 
ther enacted , by  the  authority  aforesaid , 
That  after  the  said  last  day  of  De- 
cember a court  for  every  of  the  said 
counties  of  Montgomery,  Washing- 
ton and  Kentucky,  shall  be  held  by 
the  justices  thereof  respectively,  upon 
the  following  days  in  every  month, 


to  wit:  For  the  county  of  Montgom- 

ery on  the  first  Tuesday  in  every 
month,  for  the  county  of  Washington 
on  the  last  Tuesday  in  every  month, 
and  for  the  county  of  Kentucky  on 
the  first  Tuesday  in  every  month,  in 
such  manner  as  is  by  law  provided 
for  other  counties,  and  as  shall  be 
by  their  commissions  directed.  Pro- 
vided always , that  nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  be  construed  to  hinder  the 
sheriff  of  the  said  county  of  Fincastle, 
as  the  same  now  stands  entire  and  un- 
divided, from  collecting  and  mak- 
ing distress  for  any  public  dues  or 
officer’s  fees  which  shall  remain  un- 
paid by  the  inhabitants  thereof  at  the 
time  such  division  shall  take  place, 
but  such  sheriff  shall  have  the  same 
power  to  collect  and  distrain  for  such 
dues  and  fees,  and  shall  be  account- 
able for  them  in  the  same  manner,  as 
jf  this  act  had  never  been  made,  any 
law,  usage,  or  custom,  to  the  contrary 
thereof,  in  anywise  notwithstanding. 

And  be  it  further  enacted , by  the  au- 
thority aforesaid,  That  the  court  of  the 
said  county  of  Montgomery  shall 
have  jurisdiction  of  all  actions  and 
suits  in  law  and  equity  which  shall  be 
depending  before  the  court  of  Fin- 
castle county  at  the  time  the  said  di- 
vision shall  take  place,  and  shall  and 
may  try  and  determine  all  such  ac- 
tions and  suits,  and  issue  process  and 
award  execution  in  any  such  action 
or  suit;  and  the  justices  of  the  said 
county  of  Fincastle  who  shall  reside 
within  the  bounds  of  Montgomery 
county  after  the  division,  and  all 
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other  officers  of  the  same,  shall  have 
power  to  execute  their  respective  offi- 
ces, in  that  part  of  the  said  county, 
called  Montgomery,  in  as  full  and 
ample  a manner  as  if  this  act  had 
never  been  made;  and  all  the  militia 
officers  of  the  said  county  of  Fin- 
castle,  who,  after  the  division,  shall 
reside  in  the  said  county  of  Washing- 
ton, shall  have  full  power  to  execute 
their  respective  offices,  within  that 
part  of  the  said  county  called  Wash- 
ington, until  commissions  can  be  is- 
sued according  to  law. 

Hening’s  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  9, 
p.  126: 

An  ordinance  to  enable  the  present 
magistrates  and  officers  to  continue  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice , and  for  settling 
the  general  mode  of  proceedings  in  crimi- 
nal and  other  cases  till  the  same  can  be 
more  amply  provided  for. 

I.  Whereas,  it  hath  been  found  in- 
dispensably necessary  to  establish 
government  in  this  colony,  independ- 
ent of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  or 
any  authority  derived  therefrom,  and 
a plan  of  such  government  hath  been 
accordingly  formed  by  the  general 
convention,  but  it  will  require  some 
considerable  time  to  compile  a body 
of  laws  suited  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  country,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
provide  some  method  of  preserving 
peace  and  security  to  the  community 
in  the  meantime. 

II.  Be  it  therefore  ordained , by  the 
representatives  of  the  people  now  met  in 
general  convention,  That  the  several 
persons  named  in  the  commission  of 


the  peace  in  each  county  respectively, 
having  in  the  court  of  the  county 
taken  the  following  oath,  which  shall 
be  administered  to  the  first  person 
named  who  is  present  by  any  two  of 
the  others,  and  then  by  him  adminis- 
tered to  all  the  others,  that  is  to  say: 
I,  A B,  do  solemnly  swear,  that  I will 
be  faithful  and  true  to  the  common- 
wealth of  Virginia;  that  I will,  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power,  support,  main- 
tain and  defend  the  constitution  and 
government  thereof,  as  settled  by  the 
general  convention;  and  that  I will 

faithfully  execute  the  office  of , 

for  the  county  of , and  do  equal 

right  and  justice  to  all  men,  to  the 
best  of  my  judgment,  and  according 
to  law;  shall  each,  and  every  one  of 
them  have  full  power  to  execute  the 
office  of  a justice  of  the  peace,  as  well 
within  his  county  as  without,  in  all 
things  according  to  law. 

III.  And  be  it  further  ordained,  That 
where  it  shall  happen  that  there  is 
not  a sufficient  number  of  magis- 
trates for  holding  a court  in  any 
county  already  appointed,  the  gover- 
nor may,  with  the  advice  of  the  privy 
council,  appoint  such  and  so  many 
magistrates  in  such  county  as  may  be 
judged  proper  and  necessary. 

IV.  And,  whereas  courts  in  the 

district  of  West  Augusta  have  been 
hitherto  held  by  writs  of  adjourn- 
ment which  writs  cannot  now  be  ob- 
tained: Be  it  therefore  ordained.  That 

the  justices  residing  in  the  said  dis- 
trict on  taking  the  same  oath  aforesaid, 
shall  have  the  power  and  authority  to 
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hold  a court  within  the  said  district 
on  the  third  Tuesday  in  every  month 
at  such  place  as  they  may  appoint, 
and  shall  exercise  their  office,  both  in 
court  and  without,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  justices  in  the  several  coun- 
ties are  by  this  ordinance  empowered 
to  do. 

V.  Provided  always , That  upon 
complaint  made  to  the  governor  and 
privy  council  against  any  justice  of 
the  peace,  now  in  commission,  of  mis- 
feasance in  office,  or  disaffection  to 
the  commonwealth,  it  shall  and  may 
be  lawful  for  the  governor,  with  ad- 
vice of  the  privy  council,  on  a full 
and  fair  hearing  of  both  parties,  to 
remove  such  justice  from  his  office, 
if  they  shall  be  of  opinion  that  the 
said  complaint  is  just  and  well 
founded. 

VI.  And  be  it  f urther  ordained , That 
the  common  law  of  England,  all  stat- 
utes or  acts  of  parliament  made  in 
aid  of  the  common  law  prior  to  the 
fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  King 
James  the  First,  and  which  are  of  a 
general  nature,  not  local  to  that  king- 
dom, together  with  the  several  acts  of 
the  general  assembly  of  this  colony 
now  in  force,  so  far  as  the  same  may 
consist  with  the  several  ordinances, 
declarations  and  resolutions  of  the 
general  convention,  shall  be  the  rule 
of  decision,  and  shall  be  considered 
as  in  full  force,  until  the  same  shall 
be  altered  by  the  legislative  power  of 
this  colony. 

VII.  Provided  always , and  be  it  fur- 
ther ordained , That  all  quit-rents  and 


arrears  thereof,  and  all  duties,  aids, 
penalties,  fines  and  forfeitures  here- 
tofore made  payable  to  the  king,  his 
heirs  and  successors,  shall  be  and  in- 
ure to  the  use  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  all  bonds  for  securing  the  same 
shall  be  made  payable  to  the  person 
or  persons  having  the  executive 
power. 

May,  1776,  Interregnum. 

Dec.  6,  1776,  the  whole  territory  was 
formed  into  the  county  of  Kentucky. 

In  1784-5,  an  agitation  commenced 
for  a separation  from  Kentucky,  and 
three  conventions  of  the  people  were 
called  for  that  purpose,  but  the  final 
act  of  the  Virginia  legislature,  allow- 
ing it,  was  not  passed  until  Dec.  18, 
1789,  and  congress,  by  an  act  of  Feb. 
4,  1791,  admitted  the  State,  the  admis- 
sion to  take  effect  June  1,  1792. 

THE  NORTH- WESTERN  TERRITORY,  IL- 
LINOIS. 

In  the  issue  of  this  paper  of  August 
3rd,  we  gave  a full  and  succinct  ac- 
count of  the  successful  expedition  of 
Col.  Geo.  Rogers  Clarke  to  the  Illi- 
nois country  in  1778,  his  capture  of 
the  English  stockades  and  forts  at 
Kaskaskia  and  Cahokia,  and  of  the 
erection  of  all  that  territory  into  a 
county  of  Virginia,  called  the  county 
of  Illinois,  which  act  was  published 
in  full  by  us  at  that  time,  and  which 
was,  we  believe,  the  first  time  that  it 
had  ever  appeared  in  printed  form  in 
this  State.  We  may  be  mistaken,  but 
we  have  never  been  able  to  find  said 
statute  in  any  of  the  published  laws 
of  this  State  or  anywhere  else,  except 
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in  the  9th  volume  of  “ Ilening’s  Stat- 
utes at  Large  of  Virginia,”  p.  552. 

We  also  referred  at  length  to 
the  cession  of  that  territory  by  Vir- 
ginia to  the  general  government  and 
its  organization  into  a State,  and  its 
admission  into  the  Union.  What  we 
then  said  was  sufficient  to  give  a gen- 
eral idea  of  the  condition  of  the 
country  at  that  time,  and  of  the  great 
conquest  made  by  the  Hannibal  of  the 
west  when  he  drove  out  the  English 
and  planted  the  American  flag  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  deeds  of  daring  of  Clarke  and 
his  frontiersmen  gave  a new  lustre  to 
valor  and  filled  the  hearts  of  the 
young  men  with  the  most  intense  en- 
thusiasm. The  spirit  of  emulation 
took  possession  of  them.  They  longed 
to  cross  the  Alleghanies  and  behold 
for  themselves  the  seas  of  verdure 
that  lay  spread  out  before  them  near 
the  setting  sun.  It  stirred  the  blood 
of  the  pioneers  and  the  veterans  of  a 
hundred  battles.  Even  Washington 
himself,  after  he  had  retired  to  pri- 
vate life,  could  not  withstand  the  de- 
sire to  see  for  himself  some  portion 
of  the  country  that  lay  beyond  the 
confines  of  his  native  State,  and  to 
assist  in  devising  the  best  means  of 
settling  and  communicating  with 
those  who  should  go  thither.  Wash- 
ington had  a fondness  for  exploring 
new  countries,  having,  when  a land- 
surveyor,  twice  visited  the  north-east 
corner  of  Kentucky,  between  1770 
and  1772,  which  region  is  included  in 


the  present  counties  of  Greenup, 
Boyd  and  Lawrence. 

The  desire,  says  a recent  historian, 
to  hold  and  to  people  the  great  west- 
ern domain  mingled  with  every  effort 
for  imparting  greater  energy  to  the 
Union.  In  that  happy  region,  each 
State  saw  the  means  of  granting  lands 
to  its  soldiers  of  the  revolution  and  a 
possession  of  inestimable  promise. 

Washington  took  up  the  office  of 
securing  the  national  'allegiance  of 
the  transmontane  woodsmen  by  im- 
proving the  channels  of  communica- 
tion with  the  States  on  the  Atlantic. 
For  that  purpose,  more  than  to  look 
after  the  land  of  his  own,  he,  on  the 
1st  day  of  September,  1784,  began  a 
tour  to  the  westward,  to  make  an  ex- 
amination of  the  portages  between 
the  nearest  navigable  branches  of  the 
Potomac  and  James  rivers,  on  the  one 
side,  and  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Kana- 
wha, on  the  other. 

Wherever  he  came,  he  sought  and 
closely  questioned  the  men  famed  for 
personal  observation  of  the  streams 
and  paths  on  each  side  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies. 

From  Fort  Cumberland  he  took  the 
usual  road  over  the  mountains  to  the 
valley  of  the  Yohogany,  and  studied 
closely  the  branches  of  that  stream. 
(Yohogany,  it  may  be  remarked,  is 
the  phonetical  mode  of.  spelling  for 
y-O-u-g-H-I-O-g-a-n-y  [Ohio],  as  the 
English  wrote  the  Indian  name.  The 
French,  discarding  the  gutturals, 
wrote  Ohio.) 
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The  country  between  the  Little 
Kanawha  and  the  branches  of  the 
James  river  being  at  that  moment  in- 
fested with  hostile  Indians,  he  re- 
turned through  the  houseless  solitude 
between  the  affluents  of  the  Cheat 
river  and  of  the  Potomac.  As  he 
traced  the  way  for  commerce  over 
that  wild  region,  he  was  compelled 
to  pass  on  a rough  mountain  side  in  a 
pouring  rain,  with  no  companion  but 
a servant  and  no  protection  but  his 
cloak.  One  day  he  was  without  food. 
Sometimes  he  could  find  no  path  ex- 
cept the  track  of  buffalos,  and,  in  un- 
ceasing showers,  his  ride  through  the 
close  bushes  seemed  to  him  little  bet- 
ter than  the  swimming  of  rivulets. 

Reaching  home,  after  an  absence 
of  thirty-three  days,  he  declared  him- 
self pleased  with  the  results  of  his 
tour.  Combining  his  observations 
with  the  reminiscences  of  his  youth- 
ful mission  to  the  French  in  the  heart 
of  Ohio,  he  sketched  in  his  mind  a 
system  of  internal  communication  of 
the  Potomac  with  the  Ohio;  of  an  af- 
fluent of  the  Ohio  with  the  Cuyahoga; 
and  so  from  the  site  of  Cleveland  to 
Detroit,  and  onward  to  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods. 

Six  days  after  his  return,  he  sent  a 
most  able  report  to  Harrison,  then 
governor  of  Virginia. 

“We  should  do  our  part  toward 
opening  the  communication  for  the 
fur  and  peltry  trade  of  the  lakes  ” — 
such  were  his  words — “and  for  the 
produce  of  the  country,  which  will  be 
settled  faster  than  any  other  ever  was 


or  any  one  would  imagine.  But  there 
is  a political  consideration  for  so  do- 
ing which  is  of  still  greater  import- 
ance. I need  not  remark  to  you,  sir, 
that  the  flanks  and  rear  of  the  United 
States  are  possessed  by  other  powers 
— and  formidable  ones,  too;  nor  how 
necessary  it  is  to  apply  interest 
to  bind  all  parts  of  the  Union 
together  by  indissoluble  bonds. 
The  western  States — I speak  now 
from  my  own  observation — stand,  as 
it  were,  upon  a pivot.  The  touch  of  a 
feather  would  turn  them  any  way. 
They  have  looked  down  the  Missis- 
sippi until  the  Spaniards  threw  diffi- 
culties in  their  way.  The  untoward 
disposition  of  the  Spaniards,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  policy  of  Great 
Britain,  on  the  other,  to  retain,  as  long 
as  possible,  the  ports  of  Detroit,  Ni- 
agara and  Oswego,  may  be  improved 
to  the  greatest  advantage  by  this 
State,  if  she  would  open  the  avenues 
to  the  trade  of  that  country.” 

Washington’s  report  excited  a great 
deal  of  attention  among  all  classes  of 
people  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  Penn- 
sylvania and  North  Carolina,  and  led 
to  the  formation  of  a company,  by 
the  joint  action  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia, for  improving  the  navigation 
of  the  Potomac. 

At  the  same  time,  the  two  govern- 
ments made  appropriations  for  open- 
ing a road  from  the  highest  practi- 
cable navigation  of  the  Potomac  to 
that  of  the  River  Cheat  or  Mononga- 
hela;  and  they  concurred  in  an  appli- 
cation to  Pennsylvania  for  permission 
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to  open  another  road  from  Fort  Cum- 
berland to  the  Yohogany.  Like  meas- 
ures were  initiated  by  Virginia  for 
connecting  James  river  with  some 
affluent  of  the  Great  Kanawha.  More- 
over, the  executive  was  authorized  to 
appoint  commissioners  to  examine 
the  most  convenient  course  for  a 
canal  between  Elizabeth  river  and  the 
waters  of  the  Roanoke,  and,  contin- 
gently, to  make  application  to  the 
legislature  of  North  Carolina  for  its 
concurrence. 


“ In  this  manner,  through  the  acts 
and  appropriations  of  the  legislature 
of  Virginia,  Washington  connected 
the  interests  and  hopes  of  her.  people 
with  the  largest  and  noblest  concep- 
tions; and  to  the  States,  alike,  on  her 
southern  and  northern  border,  and  to 
the  rising  empire  in  the  west,  where 
she  would  surely  meet  New  York  and 
New  England,  she  gave  the  weighti- 
est pledges  of  inviolable  attachment 
to  the  Union.” 

Elliott  Anthony. 


COLONEL  JOHN  ARKINS:  A SUCCESSFUL  NEWSPAPER  MAN 

OF  THE  WEST. 


The  history  of  Colonel  John  Ar- 
kins,  manager  and  associate  owner  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Daily  News,  of 
Denver,  Col.,  may  be  likened  unto 
that  related  in  the  parable  of  the  good 
seed  that  fell  upon  good  ground, 
which  grew  and  brought  forth  an 
hundred  fold.  It  will  not  do  to  press 
the  analogy  too  closely,  because  those 
who  know  Colonel  Arkins  personally 
might  be  inclined  to  scoff  at  any  bib- 
lical reference  to  him,  not  because  he 
is.  a bad  man,  but  because  he  does 
not  wish  to  stand  as  a “ pillar  of  the 
church.” 

This  is  a narrow  view  to  take  of 
any  man  in  an  enlightened  age.  Good 
impulses  are  good;  good  words  are 
better;  good  deeds  are  best,  and  in 


this  comparison,  without  ostentation, 
or  any  flourish  of  trumpets  on  his 
part,  Colonel  Arkins  is  entitled  to 
the  superlative.  A man  with  a kind 
heart  and  a generous  hand,  who 
opens  his  purse  and  shuts  his  mouth, 
does  more  good  in  the  world  than  he 
gets  credit  for;  but  he  has  the  su- 
preme satisfaction  of  standing  well 
with  himself  and  of  knowing  that  he 
has  brought  hope  and  energy  to 
many  discouraged  and  despairing 
hearts.  But  I have  wandered  from 
the  application  of  the  parable,  which 
is  thorougly  practical  and  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  mental  or  moral  philo- 
sophy. 

Colorado  is  a field  full  of  “good 
ground,”  fertile  in  opportunity  and 
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ready  to  reward  the  man  who  labors 
with  industry,  intrepidity  and  intelli- 
gence, an  hundred  fold.  This  fact  can 
have  no  more  apposite  illustration 
than  that  given  by  the  career  of  Col- 
onel Arkins. 

He  is  a native  of  Fayette  county, 
Pa.;  born  February  14,  1842,  of  Irish 
parents,  both  of  whom  were  natives 
of  Cork,  and  emigrated  to  America 
about  the  year  1835.  He  learned  the 
printers’  trade  after  leaving  school, 
but  when  the  civil  war  broke  out,  he 
enlisted  as  a private  in  Company  A, 
of  the  Fifth  Minnesota  infantry,  and 
followed  the  fortunes  of  that  cele- 
brated regiment  until  the  end  of  his 
three  years’  term  of  enlistment.  His 
regiment  was  attached  to  the  famous 
Eagle  Brigade  in  the  western  army, 
and  he  was  honorably  discharged 
after  the  battle  of  Nashville. 

His  experience  had  given  strength 
to  his  character  and  confirmed  a 
courage  almost  reckless  in  its  aggres- 
siveness. He  returned  to  the  printing 
trade, and  as  a journeyman  “comp,” 
set  type  in  nearly  every  city  from  St. 
Paul  to  New  Orleans.  In  1873  he 
came  to  Colorado  where  for  several 
years  he  was  employed  as  printer  and 
foreman  in  various  composing  rooms 
in  Denver,  and  when  Leadville  began 
to  “ boom  ” he  seized  the  opportunity 
at  flood  tide  and  swept  victoriously 
on  to  fortune.  He  established  the 
Evening  Chronicle  in  the  Carbonate 
Camp.  It  leaped  into  favor  instanly, 
became  a power  in  politics,  made 


friends,  made  enemies,  but  always 
made  money. 

In  1880  he  sold  the  Chrotiicle  and 
bought  an  interest  in  th e.  Rocky  Mou?i- 
tain  News , the  first  paper  ever  printed 
in  Denver,  and  at  the  time  of  his  pur- 
chase, a rather  hum-drum  sheet, 
printed  in  a little  two-story,  shabby 
building,  nearly  as  venerable  as  the 
paper,  and  quite  as  unimpressive. 
Again  he  had  discovered  a spring  of 
Poctolus.  Denver  began  to  feel  its 
impulses  of  progress.  The  News  un- 
der the  management  of  Colonel  Ar- 
kins became  bright  and  aggresive.  It 
had  courage  and  convictions.  It 
boomed  the  town,  and,  growing  with 
its  growth,  has  found  its  reward.  The 
News  is  housed  to-day  in  a magnifi- 
cent building,  and  has  a plant  worth 
a great  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars.  It  has  more  than  this;  it 
has  influence.  It  is  a great  political 
journal,  and  its  successful  manager. 
Colonel  Arkins,  still  in  the  prime  of 
life,  is  known  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco.  This,  in  brief,  is  the  his- 
tory of  a successful  man.  The  lazy 
man  will  see  in  this  the  influence  of 
luck;  the  energetic  man  will  recognize 
the  influence  of  pluck.  Fortune  is 
not  a sentimental  fairy  bestowing 
riches  with  a capricious  hand.  On 
the  contrary,  Fortune  is  a robber  who 
holds  your  gold.  At  him  like  a man, 
and  make  him  give  it  up.  All  you 
can  wrest  from  him  is  yours;  that 
much  and  no  more. 

Colonel  Arkins  is  a man  one  would 
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turn  around  to  take  a second  look  at 
on  the  street.  Of  good  height,  stal- 
wart figure  and  expressive  face,  one 
recognizes  instinctively  that  he  is 
somebody  worth  knowing.  There  is 
nothing  conventional  in  his  appear- 
ance, and  yet  there  is  no  striving  after 
sensational  effect.  His  hair  is  black 
aftd  curls  closely,  and  is  allowed  to 
grow  a moderate  length.  He  has  a 
genial  expression,  and  his  keen  eyes 
show  clear  judgment  and  an  appreci- 
ation of  humor.  As  an  editorial 
writer  he  is  practical,  strong,  per- 
sonal, pointed,  fearless  and  forceful. 
As  a manager  he  is  bold,  progressive, 
autocratic  and  successful. 

As  a friend  he  is  warm-hearted  and 
faithful.  As  an  enemy  he  is  hot- 
headed and  aggressive,  but  always 
ready  to  acknowledge  his  own  faults 
and  to  forgive  the  faults  of  others. 
As  a companion  he  is  convivial,  en- 
tertaining, jovial  and  generous.  As  a 
man  he  is  loved  by  his  friends,  feared 
by  his  enemies,  respected  by  his  as- 
sociates and  popular  with  the  people. 


Colonel  Arkins  is  not  a literary 
man.  He  does  not  aspire  to  be  a 
writer  of  books.  He  publishes  a 
neivspaper  and  does  not  try  to  make 
a magazine.  He  is  an  example  of 
what  a man  with  brains  and  business 
ability  can  accomplish  in  the  west  by 
persistence,  sagacity  and  industry. 
His  career,  in  its  practical  results,  is 
an  encouragement  to  every  struggling 
young  man  who  has  ambition  and 
resolution  and  who  has  a genius  for 
hard  work. 

There  is  no  romance  here  of  sud- 
den riches  achieved  by  haphazard 
luck  in  speculation  or  in  mines.  There 
is  no  romance  at  all  except  that  uni- 
versal romance  which  clings  around 
all  successful  men,  and  which  proves 
the  verity  of  the  familiar  maxim  that 
“ fact  is  stranger  than  fiction.” 

Colonel  Arkins  is  a successful,  self- 
made  man.  The  seed  that  he  has 
sown  has  fallen  upon  good  ground 
and  has  grown  and  brought  forth  an 
hundred  fold. 


A.  N.  Towne. 
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THE  YELLOWSTONE  EXPEDITION  OF  1863:  A CHAPTER 
OF  MONTANA  HISTORY. 

III. 


Governor  Hauser’s  narrative  con- 
tinues: “Underwood  was  not  more 
than  four  feet  from  me,  and  yet  we 
never  dared  speak — only  watched  and 
tried  to  see  through  the  darkness, 
and  prayed  for  morning  or  light  en- 
ough to  see  to  shoot.  Yet,  what  were 
we  to  hope  for  with  the  coming  of 
daylight?  We  knew  that  they  were 
ten  to  one  against  us.  Still,  it  would 
be  better  than  the  great  disadvantage 
at  which  they  had  us.  And  the  un- 
certainty!— anything  was  better  than 
that. 

“ Morning  came  at  last,  and  what  a 
sight  it  revealed!  There  was  poor 
Watkins,  shot  through  the  temple  and 
unconscious,  but  crawling  around  on 
his  elbows  and  knees;  Bostwick,  shot 
all  to  pieces,  but  still  alive,  and  five 
others  wounded;  the  men  scattered 
all  about  the  camp-ground,  face 
downward,  with  cocked  rifles  and  re- 
volvers in  hand,  eagerly  watching  the 
bushes  and  ravine  from  which  the 
fatal  fire  had  come.  Five  horses  were 
dead,  and  six  or  seven  others  had  ar- 
rows sticking  into  them.  On  the  side 
of  the  mountain,  in  plain  sight,  were 
the  Indians,  moving  around  among 
the  trees  and  rocks.  With  the  ap- 


proach of  day,  the  cowardly  wretches 
had  quietly  retreated  up  the  ravine 
to  the  side  of  the  mountain,  out  of 
danger,  yet  keeping  in  sight,  so  as  to 
watch  our  every  movement.  We  were 
in  the  most  trying  and  desperate  sit- 
uation, surrounded  by  merciless  In- 
dians, hundreds  of  miles  from  the 
nearest  white  men,  with  the  whole 
tribe  between  us  and  our  homes,  and 
with  seven  of  our  little  band  woun- 
ded— two  fatally  $nd  three  others  se- 
verely. We  gathered  into  a little 
knot  to  talk  over  the  events  of  the 
night  and  to  ascertain  the  extent  of 
our  wounds.  This  done,  I asked  Jim 
(as  our  captain  was  familiarly  called 
among  us)  what  we  had  better  do. 
He  answered:  ‘ Have  a hot  cup  of  cof- 
fee first.  We  will  all  feel  better,  and 
will  then  decide.’ 

“I  forgot  to  mention  that,  just  at 
the  break  of  day,  and  as  we  were 
about  rising  to  our  feet,  an  Indian 
sent  a last  arrow  right  into  our  midst, 
from  a greater  distance  up  the  ravine. 
Jim  instantly  seized  his  rifle  and 
started  to  cut  him  off  from  the  moun- 
tain, by  getting  between  him  and 
those  above;  but  he  proved  too  quick 
and  escaped.  According  to  instruc- 
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tions,  we  proceeded  to  make  a fire 
and  prepare  some  coffee,  although 
none  of  us  felt  like  either  drinking  or 
eating. 

“ Within  a radius  of  thirty  or  forty 
feet  of  where  Underwood  and  I had 
been  lying,  I picked  up  forty-eight 
arrows,  and  the  tents  were  completely 
riddled.  Probably  three  hundred 
balls  and  arrows  passed  through 
them. 

“Having  drank  our  coffee,  we  held  a 
council  of  war — or,  rather,  got  to- 
gether to  hear  what  Jim  suggested, 
which  was  that  it  would  be  hopeless 
to  try  to  return  to  Bannack  the  way 
we  had  come,  as  we  would  not  only 
have  the  bloodhounds  up  on  the  side 
of  the  mountain  after  us,  but  the 
whole  Crow  nation  that  we  had 
passed  three  weeks  before.  There- 
fore, we  would  have  to  return  by  the 
way  of  South  Pass  and  Fort  Bridger, 
although  it  was  some  ten  or  twelve 
hundred  miles,  and  part  of  it  over  a 
totally  unexplored  country,  inhabited 
by  the  hostile  Sioux — which  fact,  Jim 
said,  ‘would  prevent  the  red  devils 
up  there  ’ (pointing  to  them)  ‘ from 
following  us  more  than  seventy-five 
or  a hundred  miles;  and  we  might, 
by  a scratch,  miss  the  others.’ 

“The  route  being  decided  upon, 
we  determined  to  wait  until  noon,  or 
later,  to  see  the  last  of  poor  Watkins, 
Bostwick  and  Bell,  by  which  time  we 
thought  they  would  breathe  their 
last.  The  other  wounded  we  thought 
could  all  ride.  We  also  decided  that 
we  would  throw  away  all  our  outfit 


but  five  or  six  days’  rations,  to  lighten 
up  the  packs,  for  the  purpose  of  rid- 
ing our  horses  seventy-five  miles  the 
first  twenty-four  hours,  the  object 
being  to  get  the  Indians  following  us 
too  far  from  their  main  camp  to  re- 
turn for  reinforcements,  should 
they  succeed  in  surrounding  us 
and  compelling  us  to  entrench 
ourselves.  Jim  then  said  it  was  im- 
portant to  show  the  Indians  that  we 
had  ‘good  medicine’  and  that  ‘ our 
hearts  were  not  on  the  ground,’  by 
challenging  them  then  and  there  for  a 
fight,  stating  that  he  didn’t  know 
whether  they  would  fight  or  not,  ‘ but 
that  if  it  was  Bannacks  or  Snakes, 
they  would  give  us  a brush;’  but  that 
‘ he  was  not  familiar  enough  with  the 
Crows  to  know  whether  they  would 
or  not;  but  if  they  did,  we  had  as 
well  fight  them  there  as  anywhere, 
and  it  would  have  a good  effect  on 
them  in  their  future  attacks.’  We 
then  proceeded  to  throw  away  all  but 
six  days’  rations  and  a few  other 
necessary  articles,  and,  being  all 
ready  to  start,  we  prepared  for  the 
fight.  But  before  going  out,  Geery, 
Underwood  and  myself,  who  belonged 
to  the  ‘fraternity,’  had  a little  side- 
talk,  which  resulted  in  each  one  de- 
claring that  if  he  got  mortally  woun- 
ded, he  would  reserve  one  shot  that 
should  prevent  unnecessary  sacrifice 
of  the  party  by  remaining  to  defend 
a man  that  must  soon  die  anyway, 
and  also  to  prevent  torture,  if  cap- 
tured. In  order  to  ascertain  when 
we  were  mortally  wounded,  we  agreed 
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to  have  Jim  examine  and  decide.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  agreed  to  remain 
by  and  defend  each  other  as  long  as 
there  was  hope  of  the  wounded  man 
living.  This  understood,  we  talked  it 
over  with  Jim,  and  finally  with  all  the 
rest,  who  all  came  to  the  same  agree- 
ment. 

“ This  fearful  determination  was 
prompted  by  our  desperate  situation, 
as  it  then  seemed  impossible  for  any 
of  us  to  escape;  but  we  all  had  a great 
desire  for  some  of  the  party  to  do  so 
and  report  where,  when  and  how  we 
died.  We  felt  absolutely  desperate 
and  reckless,  yet  determined  that 
some  of  us  should  live  to  report  our 
fate,  if  a brave  resistance  could  do  it. 

“ I doubt  if  there  was  a single  one 
who  thought  he  would  be  the  fortu- 
nate one  to  escape;  but  there  was  no 
desponding  or  lamenting;  all  were 
resolved  to  die  fighting.  Our  captain 
said  he  thought  about  half  of  us 
would  live  to  tell  the  tale  by  keeping 
cool,  sticking  close  together,  and 
every  man  doing  his  duty.  All  being 
ready,  we  started  in  single  file  for  an 
elevated  plateau  about  three  hundred 
yards  off,  and  diagonally  toward  the 
Indians — a forlorn  hope,  indeed!  but 
resolute  and  determined.  Arriving 
at  the  place  he  had  selected  for  the 
fight,  our  captain  went  through  the 
whole  manual  of  signs,  calling  them 
cowards,  thieves,  murderers  and 
everything  else,  and  defied  them  to 
come  down  and  fight  us.  At  first  they 
signalled  an  acceptance,  and  began 
moving  around,  as  though  they  were 


coming,  but  finally  settled  down 
again  behind  rocks  and  trees,  evi- 
dently concluding  they  would  wait  a 
better  chance.  After  waiting  until 
satisfied  they  would  not  come,  we  re- 
turned to  camp.  It  was  now  about 
three  p.m.,  and  Jim  said  we  would 
soon  have  to  start.  Bell  had  given 
up  all  his  valuables,  and  given  me  di- 
rections, what  to  do  with  his  property 
if  I escaped;  and  when  Jim  felt  his 
pulse,  he  expressed  surprise  at  not 
finding  him  sinking,  yet,  from  the  na- 
ture of  his  wounds,  he  could  not 
hope  for  his  life.  On  asking  him  if 
he  didn’t  think  he  could  ride,  he  ex- 
pressed a willingness  to  try,  saying 
he  might  go  a little  ways,  at  any  rate. 
While  helping  Bell  on  a horse,  poor  4 
Bostwick  blew  his  brains  . out.  Geery, 
who  was  sleeping  with  him,  said  that 
when  Bostwick  found  he  was  shot,  he 
asked  him  (Geery)  to  cock  his  revol- 
ver and  put  it  in  his  right  hand,  stat- 
ing that  he  wanted  to  sell  his  life  as 
dearly  as  possible;  that  he  had  not 
long  to  live,  but  would  save  some  of 
the  Indians.  He  was  sinking  rapidly, 
and  refused  to  let  us  try  to  put  him 
on  a horse,  saying  that  it  was  utterly 
useless,  and  would  increase  his  suffer- 
ings for  nothing,  as  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  live.  This  was  some  time 
before;  and  the  report  of  his  pistol 
surprised  me,  as  I supposed  him  to 
be  in  a dying  condition. 

“ Succeeding  at  last  in  getting  Bell 
on  a horse,  we  started  slowly  off,  as, 
of  course,  he  could  not  go  fast.  Rid- 
ing up  to  Jim,  I said  I believed  Bell 
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would  live.  To  which  he  replied  that 
he  feared  not,  that  it  was  only  a spas- 
modic effort,  and  that  he  would  prob- 
ably fall  dead  off  his  horse  within  an 
hour  or  so. 

“ As  we  began  to  move,  the  Indians 
mounted  their  ponies  and  moved 
along  parallel  to  us,  but  out  of  gun- 
shot. Bell  apparently  got  stronger; 
and  when  we  reached  a little  stream 
about  five  miles  from  our  camp,  Jim 
called  a halt  for  consultation  and  a 
further  examination  of  Bell’s  pulse 
and  wounds; — after  which  he  an- 
nounced that  there  was  a show  for  his 
life;  therefore,  we  would  camp  right 
there  and  then,  and  give  Bell  a chance 
to  recruit  up,  adding  that  we  would 
stay  by  him  at  all  hazards,  so  long  as 
there  was  hope  for  his  life,  but  that 
it  would  now  be  impossible  for  us  to 
go  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  miles 
a day.  This  was  a serious  and  des- 
perate change  in  our  plans,  as  we,  had 
thrown  away  nearly  all  our  provisions, 
expecting  to  go  seventy-five  miles  in 
the  first  twenty-four  hours,  and  thus 
get  beyond  reinforcements  to,  and, 
possibly,  out  of  reach  of  the  Indians, 
who  were  at  that  moment  gathering 
about  us  on  the  hills.  Still,  the  men 
all  cheerfully  and  heartily  endorsed 
the  captain’s  resolution;  and  we  ac- 
cordingly halted  and  remained  some 
two  or  three  hours,  getting  supper 
and  allowing  Bell  to  rest.” 

On  May  14th  they  traveled  twenty 
miles,  having  difficulty  in  getting 
through  the  snow.  When  they  halted 
for  supper,  Geery  shot  himself  acci- 


dentally with  his  riffle.  He  had 
taken  it  up  by  the  muzzle  and  pulled 
it  toward  him,  when  it  was  discharged, 
giving  him  a mortal  wound.  With 
cool  heroism,  he  soon  blew  his  brains 
out,  so  that  his  comrades  could  bury 
him  before  dark  and  leave  the  place. 
They  saw*  signs  of  danger  all  about 
them,  and  the  story  in  detail  would 
make  a volume  of  exceeding  interest; 
but  they  kept  bravely  on,  day  after 
day.  On  the  15th,  Stuart  says:  “We 
suffered  much  for  water,  Bell  in  par- 
ticular.” On  the  17th:  “Snow  very 
bad.  Had  to  tread  roads  with  our 
feet  for  our  horses.  Our  wounded 
men  are  doing  well.  It  will  be  a 
scratch  if  any  of  the  party  are  seen 
anymore.”  On  the  18th:  “We  have 
not  seen  any  Indian  sign  for  several 
days.  Our  horses  are  used  up.”  The 
21st:  “Rough  living;  no  bread.  It 
is  getting  so  scarce  that  we  don’t  eat 
it  every  meal.”  The  23d:  “Saw 
plenty  of  fresh  moccasin-tracks  near 
camp.  I suppose  it  is  a war  party  of 
Crows,  and  some  of  us  will  have  to 
go  up  the  spout  to-night.”  Luckily, 
this  prediction  did  not  come  true. 
The  25th:  “Saw  fresh  Indian  signs 
again.  Those  devils  seem  to  be  eter- 
nally after  us.”  On  the  26th  they 
discovered  wagon-tracks;  and  on  the 
28th  they  came  in  sight  of  the  old 
emigrant  or  overland  road  to  Califor- 
nia. “ Great  was  the  excitement.  We 
all  felt  mighty  good.”  They  soon 
came  in  sight  Of  a train  of  teams,  and 
“ the  boys  couldn’t  stand  it  any 
longer,  but  gave  vent  to  their  feelings 
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in  all  kinds  of  motions  and  noises,” 
They  soon  joined  the  emigrants,  and 
were  made  welcome  to  their  camp 
and  provisions.  Although  it  was  the 
2 2d  of  June  before  they  reached  Ban- 
nack  City,  their  great  dangers  and 
adventures  ended  when  they  joined 
the  train.  “ Everybody  was  glad  to 
see  us,”  is  Captain  Stuart’s  conclu- 


sion, “and  we  were  glad  to  see  every, 
body,  although  our  hair  and  beards 
had  grown  so,  and  we  were  so  dilapi- 
dated generally  that  scarcely  any  one 
knew  us  at  first.  And  no  wonder;  for 
we  had  ridden  sixteen  hundred  miles, 
and,  for  the  last  twelve  hundred,  with- 
out tents  or  even  a change  of  clothes.” 
Seelye  A.  Willson. 
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VERSIONS  OF  THE  BIBLE* 

HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  MORE  IMPORTANT  VERSIONS  AND  EDITIONS. 

XIX. 


1 584- 

In  this  year  Plantin  published  an 
edition  of  the  Psalms  of  David  in 
Greek  and  Latin;  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  were  printed  in  Greek  and 
Latin  at  Paris  by  Berunatus.  It  was 
dedicated  to  Henry  III. 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed 
in  Wendish  at  Wittemberg  by  Hans 
Kraffts  Erben.  Attempts  seem  to 
have  been  made  at  an  early  period  to 
translate  portions  of  the  Scriptures 
into  this  language. . During  the  pre- 
vious decade  a translation  of  the 
Seven  Penitential  Psalms  was  at- 
tempted by  an  unknown  pastor  of  one 
of  the  churches.  The  Latin  term 
Venedi , wdth  its  corresponding  Ger- 
man form,  Wenden , originally  applied 
indiscriminately  to  all  the  members 
of  the  Sclavonic  family,  has  become 
the  specific  appellation  of  a Sclavonic 
tribe  located  in  Upper  and  Lower 
Lusatia,  or  Lusace,  as  it  is  called  in 
French,  which  was  an  ancient  terri- 
tory of  Germany,  divided  into  the 
margravates  of  Upper  Lusatia  and 
Lower  Lusatia.  It  originally  be- 
longed to  Bohemia,  but  subsequently 
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it  fell  to  Saxony,  and  remained  with 
it  until  1815,  when  Russia  received 
the  whole  of  Neider  Lausitz.  The 
dialect  of  Tipper  Lusatia  closely  re- 
sembles Bohemian;  and  that  of  Lower, 
Lusatia  is  more  like  Polish.  In  both 
dialects,  the  use  of  the  article  and 
various  peculiarities  of  construction 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  Ger- 
man; yet,  the  characteristics  of  the 
original  Sclavonic  are  still  so  fully 
letained  as  to  make  the  language 
spoken  by  the  peasantry  easily  under- 
stood by  Russians.  The  German  lan- 
guage, however,  is  very  generally 
used  by  the  wealthier  classes,  and 
will,  in  all  probability,  eventually 
supersede  the  Wendish. 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed 
in  Icelandic  and  published  by  some 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Iceland,  among 
whom  was  Thorlakson.  The  ancient 
language  of  the  Scandinavians  was 
planted  in  Iceland  by  the  Norwegian 
refugees  in  the  ninth  century.  The 
insular  and  remote  position  of  Ice- 
land, and  its  consequent  isolation 
from  intercourse  with  other  nations, 
have  caused  the  language  to  be  pre- 
served in  the  utmost  purity;  and  so 
few  are  the  changes  which  the  lapse 
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of  time  has  effected  in  its  structure 
that  the  humblest  Icelandic  peasant 
can  read  and  understand  the  most 
ancient  written  documents  extant  in 
the  island.  By  means  of  the  Icelandic, 
the  connection  of  the  Scandinavian 
was  intimately  associated  with  the 
Gothic,  Alemannic,  Francic  and  other 
cognate  dialects.  No  version  of  the 
Scriptures  was  made  in  Icelandic  be- 
fore the  Reformation,  although  the 
ancient  compendium  of  Scriptural 
history,  entitled  the  Stiorn , has  some- 
times been  mistaken  for  a Biblical 
translation.  Oddur  Gotshalkson,  son 
of  a bishop  of  Holum,  was  the  first 
person  who  attempted  a version  of 
the  Bible  in  the  Icelandic  language. 
Although  a native  of  Iceland,  he  was 
educated  in  Norway,  at  which  time 
his  attention  was  arrested  by  the 
truths  which  were  then  exciting  a 
general  sensation  throughout  the 
north  of  Europe.  It  is  said  that  for 
three  successive  nights  Oddur 
prostrated  himself  before  the 
Father  of  Lights,  beseeching  Him 
to  open  the  eyes  of  his  under- 
standing, and  to  show  him  whether 
the  principles  of  Rome  or  those  of 
Luther  were  sent  from  Heaven.  The 
result  of  his  prayers  and  meditations 
was  a deep-rooted  conviction  that  the 
cause  of  the  reformer  was  the  cause 
of  God;  and,  with  the  view  of  obtain- 
ing further  information,  he  repaired 
to  Germany,  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tending the  lectures  of  Luther  and 
Melancthon.  On  his  return  to  Ice- 
land, he  entered  upon  a translation 


of  the  Scriptures;  and,  to  avoid  per- 
secution, he  commenced  his  labors  in 
a cow-house,  remote  from  the  habita- 
tions of  men.  He  completed  a version 
of  the  New  Testament,  but,  finding  it 
impossible,  from  the  state  of  public 
opinion,  to  print  it  in  Iceland,  he 
sailed  for  Denmark,  and  published  it 
at  Copenhagen,  under  the  patronage 
of  Christian  HI.  The  translation  was 
made  from  the  Vulgate,  except  in  a 
few  passages  where  Oddur  mistrusted 
that  version,  and  where  he  conse- 
quently followed  Luther.  Besides 
the  New  Testament,  Oddur  is  believed 
to  have  translated  a portion  of  the 
Old  Testament;  but  the  only  part  of 
this  latter  translation  which  he  com- 
mitted to  the  press  was  the  fifty-third 
chapter  of  Isaiah,  printed  at  Copen- 
hagen, with  short  expository  notes,  at 
the  close  of  the  sixth  decade  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

Four  years  later,  Olaf  Hialtetson, 
the  first  Lutheran  bishop  of  Holum, 
published  the  Gospels  and  Epistles 
in  the  order  appointed  to  be  read  in 
the  churches;  but  this  was  simply  a 
reprint  from  Oddivi’s  version.  Then 
followed  a translation  of  the  Proverbs 
of  Solomon  and  the  book  of  Sirach, 
which  were  published  at  Holum,  by 
Gissur  Eincerson,  the  first  Lutheran 
bishop  of  Skalhalt.  This  version  ot 
the  Proverbs  was  made  from  Luther’s 
translation,  except  in  a few  passages 
where  it  follows  the  Vulgate.  At 
length  the  entire  Bible  was  printed  in 
Icelandic,  at  Holum,  as  stated  above, 
and  the  work  was  conducted  by  Gud- 
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brand  Thorlakson,  bishop  of  Holum. 
It  is  not  known  what  share  this  pre- 
late had  in  the  translation,  but  the 
expense  of  the  edition,  which  con- 
sisted of  one  thousand  copies,  partly 
by  a munificent  donation  from  Fred- 
erick II.,  of  Denmark,  and  partly  by 
the  collection  of  a rix-dollar  from 
every  church  in  the  island.  This  ver- 
sion has  been  called  a faithful  mirror 
of  Luther’s  version,  and  on  account  of 
the  purity  of  its  diction  it  is  still  held 
in  high  esteem. 

An  edition  of  the  entire  Scriptures 
in  Carniolan,  was  printed  under  di- 
rection of  Dalmatin  in  parallel  col- 
umns with  the  German  text.  This 
edition  was  designed  for  the  Protes- 
tants of  Carinthia  and  Carniola.  This 
dialect  is  spoken  in  the  Austrian  pro- 
vinces of  Carinthia,  Carinola,  and 


Styria.  It  bears  a strong  resemblance 
to  old  Scalvonic  and  has  been  vernac- 
ular in  those  regions  since  the  fifth 
century,  but  was  not  put  in  written 
form  until  about  the  time  of  the  Re- 
formation. Truber,  a canon  in  Car- 
niola, was  the  first  to  write  in  this 
dialect.  In  the  prosecution  of  his 
zealous  labors  he  met  with  opposition 
so  strong  that  he  was  compelled  to 
take  refuge  with  Christopher,  Duke 
of  Wurtemburg,  who  had  opened  an 
asylum  in  his  dominions  for  the  per- 
secuted. Here  Truber  completed  the 
translation  of  the  New  Testament 
into  Carniolan,  which  he  had  com- 
menced some  time  previously,  He 
translated  from  the  Latin,  German 
and  Italian  versions,  for  he  was  un- 
acquainted with  the  original  Greek. 

Charles  W.  Darling. 
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SUCCESSFUL  MEN  OF  DENVER. 

AMOR  A.  MCKNIGHT. 


Denver,  both  as  a city  of  itself, 
and  as  the  commercial  and  financial 
center  of  an  immense  area  of  country, 
is  an  embodiment  of  the  American 
pluck  that  has  filled  the  western  half 
of  our  continent  with  such  splendid 
monuments  of  enterprise  within  the 
last  twenty-five  years;  and  many  of 
the  men  who  have  predicted  such  re- 
sults are  still  in  their  prime,  and  in 
the  forefront  of  affairs.  Denver,  as 
these  pages  have  already  shown,  is 
full  of  such  men,  and  few  have  done 
more  in  various  fields  of  labor  within 
a given  time  than  the  stirring  and  en- 
ergetic citizen  whose  name  is  given 
above. 

Amor  A.  McKnight  is  still  a young 
man,  who  is  only  eleven  years  older 
than  when  he  became  a resident  of 
Colorado.  Few  there  are,  if  any,  who 
began  life  in  this  then  comparatively 
new  country,  under  more  adverse  cir- 
cumstances. But  pluck  and  energy, 
and  an  indomitable  will,  characterized 
his  boyhood  and  have  been  a part  of 
all  his  after  life;  especially  since  the 
day  he  entered  the  employ  of  W.  F. 
Thompson  as  teamster  in  the  lumber 
region — and  as  a reward  of  merit  he 
has  steadily  advanced  to  places  of 
trust  by  his  employers;  first  to  ship- 


ping-clerk, and  then  to  the  successive 
positions  of  bookkeeper,  traveling 
salesman  and  manager.  The  position 
last-named  he  held  when  Mr.  Thomp- 
son sold  out  the  business,  and  Mr. 
McKnight  became  manager  for  Mr. 
Thompson’s  successor,  and  con- 
tinued as  such  until  he  was  placed 
in  nomination  by  the  Republi- 
cans of  Denver,  for  the  office  of  city 
auditor,  an  office  similar  to  that  of 
comptroller  in  cities  of  the  east. 

Mr.  McKnight  was  elected  comp- 
troller in  1887,  and  re-elected  in  1889, 
and  is  therefore  the  present  incum- 
bent of  that  honorable  and  responsi- 
ble position. 

He  has  also  been  conspicuously 
identified  with  several  large  enter- 
prises, of  which  he  has  been  the  head 
and  the  moving  spirit,  notably  among 
which  have  been  those  described  in 
the  following:  He  purchased  what 

is  known  as  Murray  Hill,  for  §2o,ooof 
and  in  thirty-eight  days  thereafter 
sold  the  same  for  §32,500.  He  then 
bought  Villa  Park  for  §191,000  and 
subsequently  closed  it  out  to  a syndi- 
cate, in  which  he  retains  a large 
ownership,  for  §225,000.  This  syndi- 
cate has  in  contemplation  extensive 
improvements,  among  which  is  the 
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construction  of  an  electric  street  rail- 
way from  the  central  part  of  the  city 
to  and  through  Villa  Park,  which  was 
to  be  completed  on  or  about  Febru- 
ary i,  1891.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that 
running  water  is  being  conducted  to 
every  part  of  the  addition,  and  it  will 
be  seen  that  it  becomes  one  of  the 
most  desirable  as  well  as  delightful 
pieces  of  property  in  or  about  Den- 
ver. 

Villa  Park  already  has  many  beau- 
tiful houses,  a commodious  school 
house,  a handsome  church,  and  a 
first-class  hotel. 

Mr.  McKnight,  in  company  with 
others,  purchased  Arlington  Park  in 


November  for  $276,000,  and  in  the 
June  following  they  declared  a divi- 
dend of  two  hundred  per  cent.;  and 
they  still  retain  enough  of  the  prop- 
erty to  realize  them  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  per  cent.  additional. 
Fifty  houses  have  been  built  on  this 
property,  no  one  of  which  cost  less 
than  $3,500. 

Mr.  McKnight  is  also  the  head  of 
the  firm  of  McKnight,  Best  & Co., 
dealers  in  real  estate,  loans,  and  in- 
vestments, and  their  handsomely 
equipped  office  is  in  the  new  Ernest 
& Cranmer  building,  in  Denver, 
where  the  large  and  increasing  busi- 
ness of  the  firm  is  transacted. 


WILLIAM  ARTHUR  WILLARD. 


When  William  Arthur  Willard 
passed  out  of  life,  in  the  early  days 
of  1891,  the  general  feeling  was  that 
Denver  and  Colorado  had  lost  a 
valued  citizen,  the  courts  a faithful 
officer  and  the  people  a faithful 
friend.  Although  he  had  not  long 
been  a citizen  of  the  State,  he  had 
won  a prominent  place,  and,  better 
than  that,  the  respect  of  the  com- 
munity of  which  he  had  become  a 
part. 

Mr.  Willard  was  born  at  Lynn, 
Mass.,  on  June  24th,  1846.  He  was  a 
lineal  descendant  of  Major  Simon 
Willard,  who  was  born  at  Horsmon- 


den  county,  England.  The  family 
name  is  itself  descriptive  of  some  of 
the  qualities  that  have  been  the  heir- 
looms of  its  sons,  the  name  Willard 
signifying  “will  hard,”  or  a stern  and 
determined  will. 

Major  Simon  Willard  arrived  in 
Boston  in  May,  1634.  In  1637  he  was 
commissioned  lieutenant-command- 
ant of  the  first  military  company  in 
Concord,  and  was  the  town’s  first 
representative  to  the  general  court, 
and  until  his  death  was  assistant  of 
the  colony,  and  was  also  for  many 
years  a celebrated  surgeon.  He  died 
in  December,  1755,  leaving  a numer- 
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ous  progeny.  His  sons  all  became 
prominently  identified  with  the  busi- 
ness and  professional  interests  of 
Massachusetts. 

William  A.  Willard,  when  quite 
young,  was  taken  by  his  parents  to 
Boston,  and  soon  after  to  Taunton, 
in  the  same  State,  where  they  made 
their  home.  The  son  was  given  a 
good  practical  education,  and,  after 
leaving  the  high  school,  was  for  a 
time  employed  in  a hardware  store 
in  Taunton;  and  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen he  entered  the  employ  of  the 
“Taunton  branch” — now  a part  of 
the  Old  Colony  Railroad — where  he 
was  employed  in  the  superintendent’s 
office. 

He  was  in  the  employ  of  this  com- 
pany nine  years,  beginning  as  office- 
boy,  and  was  successively  promoted 
to  the  positions  of  ticket  clerk,  assist- 
ant bookkeeper,  and,  finally,  chief 
clerk  in  the  general  freight  depart- 
ment, which  place  he  resigned  to  ac- 
cept a position  as  general  agent  for 
the  Old  Colony  Railroad  in  Taunton. 
Here  he  also  had  charge  of  three 
other  stations.  He  afterwards  be- 
came acting  division  superintendent 
of  the  Middleborough  branch  of  thq 
same  road.  This  latter  appointment 
was  made  at  the  death  of  Mr.  A.  E. 
Swasey,  with  whom  he  had  formerly 
served  as  office-boy. 

Mr.  Willard  remained  with  this 
company  until  he  resigned  in  Febru- 
ary, 1879.  His  resignation  was 
brought  about  by  reason  of  the  con- 
solidation of  the  Boston,  Clinton  & 


Pittsburgh  Railroad  with  the  Old 
Colony,  by  the  terms  of  which  his 
principal  station  was  closed  and  a 
portion  of  the  business  diverted  to  the 
B.  C.  & P.  depots. 

For  some  time  previous  to  this,  Mr. 
Willard  had  been  engaged  in  the  ex- 
press business  between  Taunton  and 
Boston,  until  his  losses,  incurred 
through  his  inability  to  compete  with 
the  wealthy  railroad  companies  and 
to  withstand  what  he  called  the  per- 
secutions of  the  same,  led  him  to  dis- 
continue it;  and,  when  that  was  done, 
he  set  out  to  find  new  fields  of  labor, 
which  he  looked  for  in  the  west. 

When  he  left  the  fields  in  which  he 
had  labored  so  long  and  well,  he  did 
not  lack  for  evidences  that  he  stood 
high  in  the  estimation  of  his  neigh- 
bors. His  old  military  company,  of 
which  he  was  at  one  time  captain,  es- 
corted him  to  the  depot  as  a guard  of 
honor.  He  made  St.  Paul  his  objec- 
tive point,  at  which  place  he  remained 
for  but  a short  time.  He  proceeded 
to  Omaha,  in  response  to  an  offer  of 
the  agency  at  Denver  station,  to  which 
he  had  been  recommended  by  the  Hon. 
F.  L.  Ames,  of  Boston. 

He  arrived  in  Denver  on  November 
23d,  1879,  and  took  immediate  charge 
ot  the  Denver  station.  The  termina- 
tion of  this  engagement  was  attended 
with  much  unpleasantness,  in  conse- 
quence of  irregular  conduct  on  the 
part  of  one  who  was  employed  under 
Mr.  Willard  as  cashier.  This  official 
had  been  employed  without  Mr.  Wil- 
lard’s knowledge  or  consent;  and 
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when  a shortage  of  several  thousand 
dollars  was  traced  to  him,  the  rail- 
road company  sought  to  hold  Mr. 
Willard  responsible  because  the  of- 
fence had  been  committed  by  one  who 
was  technically  Mr.  Willard’s  subor- 
dinate. But  Mr.  Willard  took  the 
matter  into  the  courts,  and  was  ex- 
onerated from  all  monetary  or  moral 
obligation,  the  company  expressly 
withdrawing  all  claims  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Willard  was  given  a substantial 
evidence  of  the  respect  he  had  won  in 
the  new  community  of  the  west  by 
the  appointment  to  the  office  of  clerk 
of  the  United  States  Circuit  and  Dis- 
trict Courts.  He  held  this  position 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  on 
January  22d,  1891.  His  loss  was  re- 
cognized as  that  ol  the  community  at 
large;  and  Judge  Hallet  of  the 
United  States  Court  but  voiced  the 
general  verdict  when  he  declared 
from  the  bench  that  the  loss  was  one 
that  must  cause  general  sorrow. 
“The  court,”  he  declared,  “sorrow- 
fully announces  the  death  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam A.  Willard,  which  occurred  soon 
after  eight  o’clock  last  evening,  at  his 
residence  in  this  city.  In  making  this 
announcement,  the  court  desires  to 
record  its  appreciation  of  his  faithful 
and  efficient  services  and  of  his  hon- 
orable conduct  in  office.  Mr.  Willard 
was  a man  of  integrity,  diligent  in 
every  duty  and  loyal  to  every  good 
purpose.  His  death  is  an  occasion  of 
sincere  sorrow  to  all  officers  of  the 
court.” 

The  following,  from  the  Denver 


Republican , gives  a number  of  pertin- 
ent facts  in  regard  to  Mr.  Willard’s 
life  and  death: 

“Mr.  Willard  was  taken  sick  about 
two  months  since,  but  has  never  at 
any  time  been  regarded  as  in  a dan- 
gerous condition;  and  the  announce- 
ment of  his  demise  will  be  learned 
with  surprise  by  his  large  circle  of 
friends.  He  was  feeling  somewhat 
better  yesterday  morning,  and  had 
expressed  his  intention  of  sitting  up 
during  the  day. 

“The  deceased  was  a man  of  genial 
disposition,  and  made,  in  his  lifetime, 
a host  of  friends.  Among  the  Wood- 
men of  the  city  he  was  particularly 
popular.  He  was  one  of  the  original 
charter  members  of  the  Pioneer  Camp, 
Denver,  No.  230,  and  has  always  been 
a faithful  and  patriotic  member  ’of 
this  well-known  fraternity.  Upon  the 
election  of  F.  A.  Falkenburg  as  Head 
Consul,  Mr.  Willard  was  appointed 
his  chief  adviser;  and  he  occupied 
that  position,  with  credit  to  himself 
and  honor  to  the  order,  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death.  Mr.  Willard  was  also  a 
member  of  other  fraternal  organiza- 
tions. 

“ Mr.  Willard  was,  in  appearance,  a 
fine-looking  man,  and  was  possessed 
of  a courtly  demeanor  almost  Ches- 
terfieldian.  Indeed,  the  sorrows  of 
his  life,  under  which  he  bore  up  nobly, 
developed  to  an  extraordinary  degree 
the  dignity  in  his  character.  Out  of 
adversity  he  wrought  a dignity  be- 
coming any  man.” 


A.  N.  Towne. 
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CHICAGO  PRIOR  TO  1840. 

A STURDY  YOUTH NOT  A BABY. 

VIII. 


On  January  23,  1837,  two  days  after 
the  extract  appeared  in  the  American, 
quoted  in  the  previous  chapter,  a 
select  body  of  citizens,  both  sobered 
and  sobering,  but  filled  with  faith  and 
fire,  notwithstanding,  assembled  in 
the  third  story  of  a brick  building, 
southeast  corner  of  Lake  and  Clark 
streets.  The  hall  in  which  the  meet- 
ing was  held  was  neat — it  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  finest  in  the  West, 
in  those  days — a prophesy  of  our  Audi- 
torium, given  up  to  concerts,  mass 
meetings  and  very  select  occasions. 
Below  was  a job  printing  establish- 
ment, and  below  that  an  imposing 
array  of  retail  stores,  displayed 
through  glass,  each  pane  of  which 
might  have  been  32x24  inches!  The 
hall  gave  the  name  to  the  building, 
which,  although  not  the  largest,  was, 
in  many  respects,  the  most  famous  in 
Chicago  for  many  years.  It  was  fam- 
ous, because,  in  after  years,  famous 
men  made  it  so;  and  when  those  of 
the  rising  generation  learn  that  it  was 
known  throughout  the  West  as  the 
Saloon  Building,  they  must  disabuse 
their  minds  of  the  very  vulgar  notion 
that  a saloon  is  necessarily  wrapped 


in  the  fumes  of  beer  and  whiskey. 
The  fathers  of  Chicago  knew  more 
than  that.  The  first  of  Webster’s 
dictionaries  had  been  upon  the  mar- 
ket for  several  years,  and  they  doubt- 
less consulted  it  and  learned  that 
Saloon  may  mean  a theatre,  a large 
hall,  a palace,  and  everything  grand. 

The  object  of  the  meeting,  which 
was  called  by  order  of  President 
Williams  of  the  Town  Board,  was  to 
put  the  finishing  touches  to  the  pro- 
posed city  Charter,  and  start  it  on  its 
journey  to  Vandalia’s  shaking  cap- 
itol,  where  the  Legislature  was  then 
in  session.  About  a month  after  the 
precious  charter  had  been  dispatched 
to  the  State  capital  by  special  mess- 
enger, via  the  stage  coach,  the  Inter- 
nal Improvement  Act  passed  into 
law.  On  March  4 the  charter,  making 
Chicago  a city,  was  approved  by  the 
Legislature,  and  an  election  was  held 
on  the  2d  of  May.  The  result  of  the 
709  votes  cast  in  the  six  wards  indi- 
cated that  even  as  against  John  H. 
Kinzie,  William  B.  Ogden  was  a great 
favorite. 

The  successful  ticket  was  as  fol- 
lows: Mayor,  Wm.  B.  Ogden;  Alder- 
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men,  First  Ward,  J.  C.  Goodhue  and 
Francis  C.  Sherman  ; Second  Ward, 
John  S.  C.  Hogan  and  Peter 
Bolles  ; Third  Ward,  J.  D.  Caton  ; 
Fourth  Ward,  A.  Pierce  and  Francis 
H.  Taylor ; Fifth  Ward,  B.  Ward  ; 
Sixth  Ward,  S.  Jackson  and  Hiram 
Pearsons. 

At  that  time  Mr.  Ogden  was  at  the 
head  of  a loan  and  trust  agency, 
was  largely  interested  in  real  estate 
for  himself  and  Eastern  friends,  was 
a splendid  railroad  advocate,  and 
was  already  enduring,  with  fortitude, 
the  pressure  of  the  collapse  which  was 
to  bear  upon  him  more  heavily  at  a 
later  day.  Francis  C.  Sherman,  who 
was  to  be  a mayor  after  1840,  was  a 
manufacturer  of  brick,  and  awake  to 
every  busines  opportunity.  The 
genial  and  popular  Mr.  Hogan  was  a 
business  man  and  ex-postmaster,  his 
successor  to  the  government  position 
having  been  appointed  two  months  be- 
fore the  election.  Asahel  Pierce 
manufactured  plows,  being  Chicago’s 
pioneer  in  the  making  of  agri- 
cultural implements.  He  was  a sturdy 
young  Vermonter.  Samuel  Jackson 
was  the  contractor  who  erected  our 
first  lighthouse  (which  fell  before  it 
was  built),  and,  at  the  time  of  his 
election,  I understand  that  he  was  a 
foreman  of  the  harbor  improvements. 
Hiram  Pearsons  was  the  real  estate 
rusher  of  the  North  side,  and  through 
the  period  of  hard  times  into  which 
Chicago  had  entered,  he  kept  many 
workmen  employed  in  cleaning,  grub- 
bing, and  grading  the  streets  in  his 


addition.  He  kept  out  of  bankruptcy, 
however,  until  after  1840  ; so  that  we 
will  leave  him,  in  1837,  full  of  life,  but 
somewhat  anxious.  Mr.  Caton,  the 
popular  young  lawyer  and  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  had  also  too  much  of  his 
means  wrapped  up  in  real  estate,  and 
with  the  other  members  of  the  City 
Government,  had  begun  to  fear  that 
he  might  be  far  on  the  road  to  bank- 
ruptcy. 

The  most  substantial  men  who 
could  be  put  forth  as  Chicago’s  repre- 
sentatives were  hanging  over  the 
chasm  of  ruin,  and  they  knew  it.  Still 
they  did  not  hesitate  to  assume  further 
indebtedness  in  behalf  of  the  city. 
The  treasury  could  not  expose  $2,000 
in  cash,  but  the  city  fathers  leased  a 
room  in  the  Saloon  Building  for  five 
years — the  first  City  Hall — and  then, 
with  perfect  nonchalance,  called  upon 
the  State  Bank  of  Illinois  for  a $25,- 
000  loan.  The  State  Bank  politely 
declined  to  bear  Chicago  upon  its 
shoulders  as  well  as  Illinois,  and  the 
city  thereupon  issued  some  scrip  in 
denominations  of  $1,  $2,  and  $3. 

That  the  State  Bank  was  not  want- 
ing in  civic  pride,  but  merely  had  a 
correct  conception  of  its  own  condi- 
tion of  affairs,  was  evident  to  every- 
body when,  in  July,  the  Legislature 
passed  an  act  withholding  the  hand  of 
any  depositor  who  should  be  tempted 
to  draw  out  his  paper  based  on  specie. 
Any  such  proceeding  was  to  be  sus- 
pended until  the  end,  at  least,  of  the 
next  session  of  the  assembly.  Thus, 
it  was  hoped,  that  the  extension  of 
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the  internal  improvements  would  pro- 
gress. Briefly  concluding  this  dark 
matter,  however,  which  was  the  back- 
ground to  the  financial  distresses  of 
Chicago,  it  can  now  be  stated  that 
the  Bank  and  the  improvement 
struggled  on  until  the  Fall  of  1839, 
when  they  fell  together.  The  Inter 
nal  Improvement  Act  was  repealed, 
and  the  Bank,  with  its  various  bran- 
ches, was  “wound  up” — in  financial 
parlance,  suspended  specie  payments. 
And  very  little  had  the  State  to  show 
for  the  $6,000,000  which  had  been  ex- 
pended on  her  internal  improvements, 
not  only  little  to  show  for  it,  but  her 
credit  was  almost  gone.  Work  upon 
the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  went 
on,  although  the  embarrassment  of 
1839  prompted  its  commissioners  to 
issue  over  $300,000  in  scrip,  the 
denomination  ranging  from  $1  to 
$100.' 

Never  before  was  such  hope  in  the 
business  world — such  a firm  pushing 
along  of  the  inevitable!  The  Mich- 
igan banks  had  burst,  the  Illinois 
bubbles  had  broken,  and  from  over- 
confidence  in  notes,  and  bonds,  and 
scrip,  and  land  values,  and  drafts 
upon  the  future,  people  were  swing- 
ing to  the  shocking  and  ruinous  ex- 
treme of  under-confidence,  and  yet 
all  reports  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, the  majority  of  Western 
business  men,  Western  speculators, 
and  Western  thinkers  were  honest 
in  their  promises  and  their  expecta- 
tions. 

The  small  element,  however, howled 


the  loudest  when  the  pinch  came,  cry- 
ing, like  babies,  that  they  had  not  re- 
ceived value  for  the  money  loaned 
them  and  that  they  should  not  be 
forced  to  pay  for  the  stuff  which  they 
had  eaten.  It  was  particularly  fortu- 
nate for  Chicago  that  her  strongest 
men  early  took  a decided  stand 
against  this  spirit  of  repudiation. 
Wm.  B.  Ogden,  John  Wentworth, 
her  most  brilliant  lawyer  and  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  in  the  country,  S. 
Lisle  Smith,  Edward  G.  Ryan,  long 
afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  the  Wis- 
consin Supreme  Court;  Judge  Caton, 
Benjamin  W.  Raymond,  a prominent 
business  man  from  New  York,  during 
the  first  of  his  residence  deeply  em- 
barrassed, and  mayor  of  Chicago  in 
1839;  John  H.  Kinzie  and  others  of 
like  calibre,  in  the  midst  of  the  finan- 
cial gloom,  fought  like  men  for  the 
honor  of  their  city.  Mayor  Ogden 
was  the  leader  of  the  men,  and  the 
part  he  took  is  thus  described  in  the 
Chicago  Magazine,  published  in  1857, 
when  he  was  rich  and  honored  and  at 
the  head  of  more  vast  enterprises 
than  any  other  person  in  the  North- 
west; 

“ There  is  no  brighter  page  in  Mr. 
Ogden’s  history  than  that  which  re- 
cords his  devotion  to  thepreservation 
of  the  public  credit.  The  first  time 
that  we  recollect  to  have  heard  him 
address  a public  meeting  was  in  the 
fall  of  1837,  while  he  held  the  office  of 
mayor.  Some  frightened  debtors, 
assisted  by  a few  demagogues,  had 
called  a meeting  to  take  measures  t0 
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have  the  courts  suspended,  or  some 
way  devised  by  which  the  compulsory 
fulfilment  of  their  engagements 
be  deferred  beyond  that  period  so 
tedious  to  creditors,  known  as  the 
Law’s  Delay.  They  sought  by  legis- 
lative action — or  Relief  Laws — to 
virtually  suspend  for  a season,  the  col- 
lection of  debts.  An  inflammatory 
and  a d captandum  speech  had  been 
made.  The  meeting,  which  was  com- 
posed chiefly  of  debtors,  seemed  quite 
excited,  and  many  were  rendered 
almost  desperate  by  the  recital  of  de- 
signingmen,  of  their  sufferings  and 
pecuniary  danger.  During  the  excite- 
ment the  mayor  was  called  for.  He 
stepped  forward  and  exhorted  his 
fellow  citizen  not  to  commit  the  folly 
of  proclaiming  their  own  dishonor. 
He  besought  those  who  were  embar- 
rassed to  bear  up  against  adverse  cir- 
cumstances with  the  courage  of  men, 
remembering  that  no  misfortune  was 
so  great  as  one’s  own  personal  dis- 
honor. That  it  were  better  for  them 
to  conceal  their  misfortunes  than  to 
proclaim  them  ; reminding  them  that 
many  a fortress  had  saved  itself  by 
the  courage  of  its  im  mates  and  their 


determination  to  conceal  its  weakened 
condition,  when  if  its  real  state  had 
been  made  known,  its  destruction 
would  have  been  inevitable  and 
immediate.  1 Above  all  things’  said 
he,  ‘do  not  tarnish  the  honor  of  our 
infant  city.’ 

“To  the  credit  of  Chicago,  be  it 
said  that  this  first  attempt  at  Repud- 
iation Relief  met,  from  a majority  of 
that  meeting  and  from  our  citizens, 
a rebuff  no  less  pointed  than  de- 
served, and  those  who  attempted  it  re- 
ceived merited  contempt.” 

The  spirit  shown  by  Mayor  Ogden 
and  his  cohort,  which  defended  the 
credit  of  youthful  Chicago,  did  much 
not  only  to  inspire  confidence  but  to 
convince  the  community  that  hard 
work  and  untiring  industry  would 
place  it  upon  firm  grourd  again. 
Although  the  fall  in  values  tempor- 
arily ruined  many  such  good  citizens 
as  Mr.  Caton,  who  bravely  fought  the 
battle,  others,  such  as  Messrs.  Ogden 
and  Raymond,  came  out  of  the  fray 
with  their  colors  in  shreds,  but  still 
flying. 

H.  G.  Cutler. 
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STILES  BURTON. 


There  was  a great  infusion  of  new 
blood  into  the  little  city  of  Chicago, 
in  1836.  The  knowledge  of  its  exis- 
tance  had  by  that  time  reached  the 
Eastern  States,  and  the  impression 
that  it  was  destined  to  be  a place  of 
some  consequence,  had  become  preva- 
lent among  intelligent  people  who 
understood  something  of  the  resour- 
ces of  the  great  western  portion  of  the 
territory  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
young  men  of  New  York,  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  the  New  England  States. 

Ever  on  the  alert  to  better  their 
conditions  and  multiply  their  chances 
of  success  in  life,  the  outlook  was  par- 
ticularly attractive,  and  it  was  this 
class  of  enterprising  young  men,  rep- 
resented in  various  professions,  trades 
and  commercial  pursuits,  which  con- 
tributed most  largely  to  the  addition 
made  to  Chicago’s  population  in  that 
year. 

Among  all  those  who  came  to  Chi- 
cago, to  begin  life  here  in  the  first 
year  of  its  corporate  existence,  none 
came  more  admirably  equipped  for  a 
successful  career  than  Stiles  Burton, 
who  began  at  that  date  the  business 
of  merchandising,  and  for  many  years 
thereafter  was  conspicuously  identi- 
fied with  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
the  city. 


Mr.  Burton  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Trumbull,  Conn.,  April  6,  1808,  and 
was  the  son  of  Eli  Burton,  a New 
England  farmer.  He  remained  on 
the  farm  on  which  he  was  born — 
which  had  been  the  home  of  one  or 
two  generations  of  his  ancestors — un- 
til he  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  by 
which  time  he  had  acquired  a good 
English  education,  and  become 
thoroughly  conversant  with  pretty 
much  all  kinds  of  farm  labor.  He 
evinced  a fondness  for  commercial 
rather  than  agricultural  pursuits, 
however,  and  in  his  sixteenth  year, 
entered  the  employ  of  a French  wine 
merchant  as  a clerk,  going  with  him 
to  Charleston,  S.  C.  He  remained 
there  two  years,  and  embraced  the 
opportunity  which  this  association 
afforded  him  to  gain  a knowledge  of 
the  French  language,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  was  acquiring  his  busi- 
ness education. 

The  two  years  which  he  spent  at 
Charleston  ended  his  experience  as  an 
employe,  and  thereafter  he  was  en- 
gaged in  business  on  his  own  ac- 
count. In  1835  he  returned  to  Con- 
necticut, and  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  he  still  lacked  three  years 
of  having  attained  his  majority,  he 
began  business  for  himself  in  the  town 
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of  Bridgeport.  His  father  had  died 
when  he  was  eight  years  of  age,  leav- 
ing what  was  considered  among  the 
Connecticut  farmers  a moderate  for- 
tune, to  his  family.  His  mother,  who 
continued  to  reside  at  the  old  home- 
stead in  Trumbull — in  a quaint  old 
house  which  is  still  in  existance — 
aided  him  in  his  earliest  business  ven- 
ture, which  he  managed  with  gratify- 
ing success. 

While  the  business  which  he  car- 
ried on  at  that  time  was  of  modest 
proportions,  it  was  so  conducted  that 
each  year  added  something  to  his  re- 
sources and  enabled  him  to  extend 
his  operations.  In  other  words,  it 
may  be  said  he  began  life  for  himself 
thorougly  imbued  at  the  same  time, 
with  New  England  enterprise,  and 
New  England  conservatism.  Am- 
bitious to  build  up  a fortune,  he  was 
at  the  same  time  cautious  about  jeop- 
ardizing that  which  he  had  already 
had,  and  trusted  as  little  as  possible 
to  the  element  of  chance. 

In  1834  he  disposed  of  his  business 
in  Bridgeport  and  removed  to  Mon- 
treal, Canada,  where  he  was  engaged 
in  merchandising  during  the  two 
years  immediately  preceding  his  com- 
ing to  Chicago.  The  principal  ad- 
vantage he  derived  from  this  change 
of  location,  was  that  of  being  thrown 
among  people  who  spoke  the  French 
language.  Although  his  school  days 
had  been  cut  short  by  his  early  appli- 
cation to  business  pursuits,  he  had  a 
natural  fondness  for  reading  and 
study,  and  had  neglected  no  opportu- 


nity for  self-culture.  His  two  years’ 
residence  in  Montreal  rounded  out 
his  knowledge  of  the  French  to  such 
an  extent  that  he  became  able  both  to 
read  and  speak  the  language  fluently, 
and  in  later  years  he  spent  much  of 
his  leisure  time  reading  the  French 
authors  in  the  original  text. 

The  transfer  of  his  business  from 
Montreal  to  Chicago,  was  made  by 
Mr.  Burton,  in  the  spring  of  1836.  He 
arrived  in  the  city  in  May  of  that 
year,  leased  one  of  the  frame  business 
blocks  on  Lake  street,  and  engaged 
in  the  wholesale  grocery  trade,  be- 
coming one  of  the  pioneers  in  that 
branch  of  business.  For  the  next 
five  years  he  applied  himself  sedu- 
lously to  the  work  of  building  up  a 
large  commercial  establishment,  and 
in  this  he  was  eminently  successful, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  had 
to  $ass  through  a period  memorable 
for  the  general  business  depression 
which  existed  in  the  west.  His  excel- 
lent credit,  strict  integrity,  and  con- 
servative business  methods,  carried 
him  safely  through  this  critical  pe- 
riod, and  the  year  1841,  found  him 
in  possession  of  a comfortable  for- 
tune, built  up  on  the  few  hundred 
dollars  with  which  he  had  engaged  in 
trade  at  Bridgeport. 

His  health  having  become  impaired, 
he  retired  temporarly  from  business 
in  1841,  and  went  to  Europe,  where 
he  traveled  extensively  for  the  next 
two  years.  Returning  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  with  health  much  improved, 
he  purchased  a stock  of  goods  in  New 
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York  and  had  them  shipped  to  St. 
Louis,  where  he  contemplated  mer- 
chandising, until-  such  time  as  Chi- 
cago should  show  some  improvement 
in  the  activity  of  its  trade. 

When  he  reached  St.  Louis,  how- 
ever, he  found  the  trade  outlook  no 
better  than  in  Chicago,  and  his  goods 
were  shipped  to  the  latter  place  with- 
out being  unpacked.  Here  he  again 
engaged  in  the  wholesale  grocery 
trade,  in  a building  he  had  erected  at 
the  corner  of  Lake  and  State  street, 
where  he  remained  until  his  retirement 
from  active  business,  a few  years  later, 
on  account  of  continued  ill-health. 
This  property,  which  nearly  adjoins 
the  splendid  Masonic  Temple  now 
being  erected  in  Chicago — being  sep- 
arated from  it  only  by  Burton  Court 
— has  now  been  in  possession  of  the 
family  more  than  fifty  years,  the  title 
to  it  having  passed  direct  to  Mr. 
Burton  from  the  government. 

In  1844,  something  like  a year  after 
his  return  from  Europe,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Ann  W.  Germain,  a 
daughter  of  Stephen  Germain,  one  of 
the  pioneer  farmers  of  the  Fox  River 
Country,  west  of  Chicago.  Mrs.  Bur- 
ton belonged  to  one  of  the  old  fami- 
lies of  Dutchess  county,  N.  Y.,  and 
came  with  her  father  to  Illinois,  in 
1836,  the  same  year  that  Mr.  Burton 
located  in  Chicago.  A few  weeks 
after  their  marriage,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Burton  began  housekeeping  in  their 
home  on  Dearborn  Park,  where  they 
resided  until  1862,  when  they  removed 
to  the  present  family  residence  on 


Michigan  avenue,  a street  on  which 
many  of  the  pioneer  residents  of  Chi- 
cago, have  built  their  homes.  It  was 
there  that  Mr.  Burton  died,  after  a 
protracted  illness,  in  1875,  in  his  67th 
year,  and  after  a continuous  resi- 
dence of  thirty-eight  years  in  Chi- 
cago. Mrs.  Burton,  her  two  sons,  Le 
Grand  and  Lester  Burton,  and  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  Ira  Holmes,  surviving 
members  of  this  pioneer  family,  still 
reside  in  the  city. 

While  he  was  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  the  early  settlers  of  Chi- 
cago, in  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
fortune,  which  has  grown  to  large 
proportions,  Mr.  Burton  differed  from 
many,  in  fact  from  most  of  them,  in 
his  business  methods.  He  had  little 
fancy  for  the  speculative  ventures 
which  were  so  attractive  to  most  of  his 
contemporaries.  His  investments  in 
reality  were  made  with  a view  to  se- 
curing property  which  would  yield  a 
regular  income,  and  as  rapidly  as  he 
thought  it  judicious,  or  found  it  con- 
venient to  do  so,  this  property  was 
improved  to  meet  demands  occa- 
sioned by  the  growth  of  the  city.  He 
never  purchased  realty  for  the  simple 
purpose  of  selling  it  again  at  an  ad- 
vanced price,  and  probably  never  of- 
fered for  sale  a single  lot  or  parcel  of 
land  which  he  had  become  the  owner 
in  Chicago.  To  this  policy  is  due 
the  somewhat  remarkable  fact — al- 
ready mentioned — that  in  a city  of 
twelve  hundred  thousand  people, 
some  of  the  property  now  owned  by 
his  family,  is  some  which  Mr.  Burton 
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purchased  direct  from  the  govern- 
ment. 

A characteristic  of  Mr.  Burton,  not 
quite  in  harmony  with  the  customs 
of  business  men  in  Chicago,  fifty 
years  ago,  was  that  of  setting  apart 
a portion  of  each  year  for  travel  and 
recreation.  His  rule  was  “ nine 
months  close  attention  to  business 
and  three  months’  rest  ” each  year, 
and  so  thoroughly  systematized  were 
all  his  affairs,  that  he  seldom  found  it 
necessary  to  change  this  rule.  A man 
of  culture  and  intelligence,  he  was 
able  to  get,  the  greatest  amount  of 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  out  of  his 
travels,  which  were  extensive  both  in 
this  country  and  abroad,  after  his  re- 
tirement from  business. 

Never  interested  to  any  consider- 
able extent  in  politics,  he  was  most 
active  outside  of  business  circles,  in 


church  work.  His  early  affiliations 
were  with  the  Presbyterian,  but  later 
with  the  Episcopal  Church,  with 
which  Mrs.  Burton  had  previously 
been  identified.  He  was  liberal,  how- 
ever, in  his  religious  views,  and  had  a 
kindly  feeling  for  all  church  organiz- 
ations, to  which  he  gave  expression 
by  his  acts  of  beneficence  whenever 
occasion  offered.  Practical  in  every- 
thing, he  was  a helpful  friend  to  those 
who  sought  to  help  themselves,  and 
his  kindly  and  substantial  encourage- 
ment to  young  men,  aided  in  numer- 
ous instances  to  build  up  other 
fortunes  than  his  own.  A successful 
man  of  affairs,  a worthy  citizen,  and 
a Christian  gentleman  of  the  old 
school,  Stiles  Burton  was  one  of  the 
men  most  honored  and  esteemed 
among  the  early  settlers  of  Chicago. 

Howard  Louis  Conard. 


JAMES  Y.  SANGER. 


It  is  not  probable  that  any  other 
event  in  the  early  history  of  northern 
Illinois  contributed  so  largely  to  the 
number  of  enterprising  and  success- 
ful men  of  affairs,  added  to  the  popu- 
lation of  that  portion  of  the  State,  as 
the  building  of  the  Illinois  and  Michi- 
gan Canal.  That  important  work 
brought  from  the  eastern  States  large 
numbers  of  men  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  engaging  in  enterprises  of 
magnitude,  and  who  were  fitted  by 


nature  and  education  for  the  manage- 
ment of  important  affairs.  Conspicu- 
ous among  those  who  became  citizens 
of  Illinois  at  that  time,  and  who  were 
widely  known  throughout  the  west  in 
later  years,  was  Mr.  James  Young 
Sanger,  who  was  born  in  New  Hamp- 
shire in  1814,  and  died  in  Chicago 
July  2d,  1867. 

Mr.  Sanger  was  the  son  of  David 
Sanger,  and,  it  may  be  said,  was 
brought  up  to  the  business  with  which 
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he  was  for  many  years  so  prominently 
identified.  After  receiving  a good 
common  school  education,  he  entered 
the  mercantile  establishment  of  Isaac 
Harris,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  then  the 
largest  establishment  of  the  kind  in 
that  city,  in  which  he  was  head  clerk, 
when  but  fourteen  years  of  age.  He 
adapted  himself  to  this  and  other 
kinds  of  business  with  a remarkable 
readiness  and  facility;  and  his  thor- 
oughly systematic  methods  and  devo- 
tion to  the  interests  of  his  employers 
excited  the  comment  and  admiration 
of  those  with  whom  he  was  associ- 
ated. 

While  he  was  still  a mere  boy,  his 
father  and  his  older  brother  became 
engaged  in  the  construction  of  various 
public  works  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  as  contractors.  Some  of  their 
first  work  was  done  on  the  Erie  Canal; 
and,  notwithstanding  his  youthful- 
ness, J.  Y.  Sanger  became  associated 
with  them  in  this  work.  After  build- 
ing some  of  the  locks  at  Lockport, 
N.Y.,  and  completing  other  contracts 
connected  with  the  Erie  Canal,  the 
elder  Sanger  and  his  four  sons — all  of 
whom  became  prominent  as  contrac- 
tors and  builders  of  public  works — 
went  to  Pennsylvania,  where  they  en- 
gaged for  a time  in  the  same  line  of 
business.  At  a later  date  they  moved 
westward,  and  participated  actively 
in  the  construction  of  the  Ohio  Canal, 
and  also  of  the  Wabash  Canal,  in  In- 
diana. When  this  work  was  com- 
pleted, they  removed  to  St.  Joseph, 
Mich.,  where  they  established  a large 


supply  and  general  store,  and  also 
engaged  in  bridge-building  and  vari- 
ous similar  enterprises. 

James  Y.  Sanger  was  twenty-two 
years  old  when  he  located  in  St.  Jo- 
seph; and  it  was  there  that  he  met 
the  young  lady  whom  he  afterwards 
married.  This  was  Miss  Mary  Cathe- 
rine McKibben,  a daughter  of  Colonel 
James  McKibben,  whose  family  had 
immigrated  from  Pennsylvania  to 
Michigan  after  his  death.  Colonel 
McKibben’s  wife,  the  mother  of  Mrs. 
Sanger,  was  a daughter  of  William 
Nelson,  a brother  of  the  famous  Ho- 
ratio Nelson,  the  greatest  of  English 
admirals,  who  was  mortally  wounded 
while  directing  the  movements  of  the 
English  fleet  against  the  combined 
fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  in  the 
great  naval  battle  off  the  coast  of  Cape 
Trafalgar,  in  i8c>54  William  Nelson 
— said  to  have  been  an  old-fashioned 
Irish  gentleman,  who  cared  more  for 
the  enjoyment  of  life  than  the  accu- 
mulation of  fortune — immigrated  to 
this  country  soon  after  the  revolu- 
tionary war  and  settled  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  his  family  grew  up,  his 
only  daughter  becoming  the  wife  of 
Colonel  McKibben.  Catherine  Mc- 
Kibben, his  daughter,  was  born  in 
Westmoreland  county,  Pa.,  and  re- 
moved with  her  father’s  family  to 
Michigan  in  her  childhood.  Her  ac- 
quaintance with  Mr.  Sanger  culmi- 
nated in  their  marriage  at  Lockport, 
111.,  a few  years  later. 

It  was  in  1836  that  Mr.  Sanger  be- 
came a citizen  of  Illinois.  At  that 
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date,  in  company  with  his  father  and 
General  Hart  L.  Stewart,  he  came  to 
Chicago,  to  be  present  at  the  bidding 
for  contract  work  on  the  Illinois  and 
Michigan  Canal,  for  the  construction 
of  which  provision  had  been  made  by 
legislative  enactment.  The  result  of 
the  bidding  was  that  several  contracts 
were  awarded  to  Mr.  Sanger  and  his 
associates;  and  within  a compara- 
tively short  time  thereafter  they  were 
making  preparations  for  active  work. 

Their  first  contract  was  for  excava- 
tions in  the  neighborhood  of  Chicago; 
and  afterwards  they  did  a vast 
amount  of  what,  in  canal  parlance, 
was  known  as  “ rock  work.” 

The  aqueduct  at  Ottawa,  the  locks 
at  Peru  and  much  other  work  was 
also  done  under  their  supervision. 
These  enterprises  proved  unfortunate, 
financially  considered,  for  the  reason 
that  in  1840  the  State  defaulted  in  its 
payments,  and  all  operations  along 
the  line  of  the  canal  had  to  be  sus- 
pended. The  large  amount  of  work 
done  by  Mr.  Sanger  and  his  partners 
had  necessitated  an  immense  outlay 
of  money;  and  when  a final  settle- 
ment was  made  with  the  State,  and 
the  contractors  were  compelled  to  ac- 
cept, in  full  payment  of  their  claims, 
the  canal  scrip — worth  but  a few  cents 
on  the  dollar  of  its  face  value — the 
consequences  to  them  were  very  dis- 
astrous. 

Mr.  Sanger’s  marriage  to  Miss  Mc- 
Kibben  took  place  in  the  summer  of 
1841,  at  Lockport,  111.  Their  bridal 
tour — which  was  somewhat  extensive 


for  those  days — was  a trip  to  St. 
Louis  and  return.  The  first  part  of 
the  trip  was  made  by  private  convey- 
ance to  Peru,  111.,  at  which  point  they 
boarded  a little  steamer,  which  carried 
them  down  the  Illinois  and  Missis- 
sippi rivers  to  their  destination.  The 
return  trip  was  made  by  way  of  Ot- 
tawa; and  in  a few  weeks  the  young 
people  found  themselves  again  at 
Lockport,  where  Mr.  Sanger’s  busi- 
ness interests  required  his  attention. 
For  several  years  thereafter  they 
lived  part  of  the  time  in  Chicago,  Mr. 
Sanger  being  engaged  in  various  en- 
terprises in  the  little  city  and  its 
immediate  vicinity. 

In  1850,  in  company  with  General 
Stewart,  his  brother,  L.  P.  Sanger, 
and  others  (among  whom  was  a bro- 
ther of  Governor  Horatio  Seymour  of 
New  York),  he  organized  a company 
for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  the 
building  of  public  works  and  rail- 
roads, on  a much  more  extensive 
scale  than  such  works  had  ever  before 
been  carried  on  in  the  west.  This 
company  was  known  as  Sanger,  Camp 
& Co.;  and  the  first  contract  entered 
into  was  for  the  construction  and 
equipment  of  the  Ohio  & Mississippi 
Railroad,  a projected  line  which  was 
to  run  from  East  St.  Louis  to  Vin- 
cennes, Ind.,  a distance  of  150  miles. 
The  aggregate  compensation  for  the 
work  to  be  done  under  these  contracts 
was  to  be  $5,000,000.  A few  months 
later  the  same  firm  contracted  with 
the  Bellville  & Alton  Railroad  Com- 
pany to  construct  a line  of  railroad 
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from  Bellville,  by  way  of  East  St. 
Louis  to  Alton,  a distance  of  thirty- 
five  miles.  This  contract  amounted 
to  $1,00,000. 

In  the  winter  of  1853-54  the  com- 
pany contracted  to  construct  a road 
for  the  North  Missouri  Railroad  Com- 
pany from  St.  Louis,  in  a north-west- 
erly direction,  to  the  Iowa  State  line, 
a distance  of  180  miles.  The  esti- 
mates for  this  work  were  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $7,000,000.  In  1885 
another  contract  was  entered  into 
which  bound  the  company  to  con- 
struct a line  of  railway  from  St.  Louis, 
by  way  of  Vandalia,  111.,  to  the  Wa- 
bash river,  near  Terra  Haute,  a dis- 
tance of  160  miles.  For  this  work  the 
compensation  was  to  be  $8,000,000. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  compen- 
sation for  work  to  be  done  under  the 
above-mentioned  contracts  would 
have  aggregated  $21,000,000.  This 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  work  undertaken  by  the  firm, 
and  of  the  character  of  the  men  en- 
gaged in  these  mammoth  enterprises, 
at  a time  when  they  attracted  a vast 
deal  more  attention  than  similar  en- 
terprises would  attract  now-a-days. 
The  work  was  pushed  actively;  and, 
in  addition,  the  company  constructed 
and  operated  aline  of  railroad  fifteen 
miles  long,  running  from  St.  Louis  to 
Bellville,  which  soon  became  one  of 
the  best-paying  pieces  of  railroad 
property  in  the  United  States. 

The  financial  troubles  of  1857,  which 
unsettled  values  of  all  kinds  and  par- 
alyzed the  industries  of  the  country 


generally,  bankrupted  the  railroad 
companies  and  put  a stop  to  their 
work.  Here  Mr.  Sanger  and  his  asso- 
ciates were  again  left  in  the  lurch, 
when  they  had  completed  contracts 
on  which  they  were  to  receive  about 
$8,000,000.  The  result  was  that  the 
company  lost  a vast  sum  of  money; 
and  its  individual  members  (Mr. 
Sanger  among  the  rest)  found  them- 
selves seriously  crippled  financially. 
In  the  spring  of  1857  he  went  to  the 
Pacific  coast,  where  he  again  engaged 
in  railroad  building,  and  constructed 
the  first  railroad  which  went  into 
operation  in  California.  After  com- 
pleting his  work  on  the  pioneer  rail- 
road of  the  Pacific  Slope — a line 
which  extended  from  Sacramento  to 
Maysville — and  remaining  in  Cali- 
fornia something  less  than  two  years, 
he  returned  to  Chicago,  which  was 
afterwards  his  home  and  business 
headquarters. 

When  the  war  broke  out,  he  became 
largely  interested  in  contracts  for 
furnishing  supplies  of  various  kinds 
to  the  Government;  and  gave  his 
time  and  attention  mainly  to  this 
business  during  the  war  period.  After 
the  war,  he  again  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  railroad  building,  and  became 
associated  with  General  James  H. 
Ledlie  in  the  organization  of  a syndi- 
cate, formed  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
structing a portion  of  the  Union  Pa- 
cific Railway.  The  company  thus 
organized  secured  several  large  con- 
tracts; and  it  was  Mr.  Sanger’s  inten- 
tion to  give  his  whole  time  and  atten- 
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tion  to  this  work.  Failing  health 
compelled  him,  however,  to  abandon 
the  enterprise  in  a short  time;  and 
his  interest  in  the  contract  was  dis- 
posed of  to  General  John  M.  Corse, 
the  present  Postmaster  of  Boston. 
The  contracts  entered  into  were  com- 
pleted, and  handsome  fortunes  were 
realized  as  profits  by  those  who  fin- 
ished the  work  which  Mr.  Sanger  was 
unfortunately  compelled  to  abandon. 
Returning  to  Chicago,  his  illness  ter- 
minated fatally  on  the  2d  of  July, 
1867;  and  thus  ended  the  career  of  a 
man  who,  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
had  been  one  of  the  most  active  of 
the  early  settlers  of  northern  Illinois 
in  promoting  the  material  growth  and 
prosperity  and  developing  the  re- 
sources not  only  of  his  adopted  State, 
but  of  the  western  portion  of  the 
United  States.  During  his  life  he 
was  identified  with  the  construction 
of  a large  number  of  public  improve- 
ments, the  value  of  which  to  western 
trade  and  commerce  cannot  be  esti- 
mated in  dollars  and  cents.  The  con- 
struction of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan 
Canal,  to  which  he  and  his  associates 
contributed  so  largely,  gave  to  Chi- 
cago the  impetus  which  carried  it  for- 
ward with  such  rapidity  in  the  early 
years  of  its  history.  The  company 
with  which  he  was  connected  added 
over  450  miles  to  the  railroad  system 
of  the  west,  at  a cost  of  more  than 
$12,000,000;  and  to  the  same  agency 
the  State  of  Illinois  is  indebted  for 
many  improvements  of  less  conse- 
quence and  magnitude,  which  have, 
4 


nevertheless,  played  an  important 
part  in  the  advancement  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

Few  of  the  early  settlers  of  Chicago 
were  more  widely  known  than  Mr. 
Sanger.  His  business  operations  ex- 
tended over  a wide  area  of  territory 
and  brought  him  into  contact  with  a 
large  number  of  people,  representing 
all  phases  and  conditions  of  western 
pioneer  life.  Fertile  in  resources,  the 
reverses  which  he  met  with  from  time 
to  time  proved  but  temporary  embar- 
rassments, and  every  new  undertaking 
was  prosecuted  with  a zeal  and  en- 
ergy which  merited  success. 

An  exceedingly  busy  man  all  his 
life,  he  gave  little  attention  to  poli- 
tics, and,  outside  of  business  and  so- 
cial circles,  he  was  chiefly  known  as  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Masonic 
fraternity,  with  which  he  was  identi- 
fied for  many  years. 

Mrs.  Sanger,  who  survives  her  hus- 
band, is  still  a resident  of  Chicago, 
with  the  entire  history  of  which  she 
is  thoroughly  conversant.  Her  three 
children — two  sons  and  one  daughter 
— were  all  born  in  Chicago.  One  of 
the  sons,  James  McKibben  Sanger, 
died  some  years  since,  leaving  two 
sons,  James  P.  and  John  Foster 
Sanger.  The  other  son,  Fred.  W. 
Sanger,  and  the  daughter,  still  reside 
in  this  city,  the  latter  being  the  wife 
of  George  M.  Pullman,  the  world- 
renowned  builder  and  owner  of  the 
“ Pullman  Palace  Cars.” 

Howard  Louis  Conard. 
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TWO  MORE  MEN  OF  TACOMA. 

ROBERT  WINGATE. 


The  philosophy  of  success  in  life  is 
an  interesting  study.  In  whatever 
pursuit  individual  effort  is  directed, 
it  should  be  entered  with  a theoreti- 
cal knowledge  acquired  at  the  proper 
schools;  followed  by  a practical  ap- 
plication, to  prepare  one  to  success- 
fully assume  the  responsibilities  that 
follow. 

In  choosing  a pursuit  in  life,  taste, 
mental  gifts,  opportunity  and  dispo- 
sition to  labor,  should  be  considered, 
as  every  young  man,  who  has  any  am- 
bition to  become  a respectable  and 
useful  citizen,  desires  to  succeed 
therein.  The  business  opportunities  in 
this  country  are  great  and  are  open  to 
all,  whether  native  or  foreign  born, 
and  all  a young  man  requires  is  to 
determine  what  his  natural  gifts, 
taste,  and  capacity  will  enable  him  to 
successfully  grasp  and  prepare  him- 
self therefor;  and  when  thus  deter- 
mined, industriously  persevere  in  his 
vocation,  observing  courteous  and 
honorable  methods  in  all  relations,  and 
success — the  aim  and  object  of  all — 
will  be  the  reward.  The  pursuits  of 
life  are  as  varied  as  are  the  tastes  and 
capacities  of  men;  and  it  is  an  inter- 
esting and  useful  study  to  observe 
the  degrees  of  their  assimilation.  Re- 
verses in  the  early  business  efforts  of 


life  are  often  ripening  in  their  results, 
though  the  experience  is  dear.  When 
these  occur,  pride  should  be  invited 
to  the  rear,  and  if  needs  be,  the  vic- 
tim should  step  down  into  the  breach 
and  resolutely  commence  again  from 
the  bottom  of  the  ladder  and  profit 
by  the  miscarriage.  Labor  is  honor- 
able; idleness  is  corrupting. 

A narrative  of  success  in  life  affords 
a lesson  from  which  others  can  profit. 
Near  Glasgow,  Scotland,  there  was 
born  the  17th  of  March,  1840,  a Scotch 
boy  who  grew  up  to  sturdy  manhood, 
ambitious  to  excel  in  the  pursuit  of 
his  choice.  This  was  Robert  Win- 
gate. His  father,  James  Wingate, 
was  a mining  engineer  and  a lessor  of 
a coal  mine  in  Scotland,  where  the 
son,  when  he  grew  up  to  manhood, 
acquired  some  knowledge  and  taste 
for  coal  mining.  His  scholastic  ad- 
vantages comprehended  that  of  the 
common  school,  and  then  of  the  West- 
ern Academy,  of  Glasgow,  where  he 
pursued  all  the  different  branches  in 
connection  with  coal  and  other  min- 
ing, to  qualify  him  for  a mining  en- 
gineer and  expert,  and  for  the  partic- 
ular management  of  a mine.  After 
acquiring  the  theory,  he  began  the 
practical,  as  underground  foreman  at 
Craigend  Colliery,  Scotland,  when 
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about  seventeen  years  old.  At  twenty 
years  of  age  his  success  had  been 
such  that  he  became  manager.  Two 
years  later  he  assisted  in  preparing 
two  other  coal  mines  for  operation. 

In  1864,  his  desire  for  a wider  field 
and  greater  opportunities,  induced 
him  to  emigrate  to^he  United  States. 
He  came  to  California,  and  at  first 
engaged  in  mining  for  gold  in  Ne- 
vada county.  In  1865,  became  super- 
intendent of  the  “ Independent ” and 
later  of  the  “ Eureka  ” coal  mines  in 
Contra  Casla  county,  same  State; 
the  former  mine  being  operated  by 
patent  hoisting  safety  cages,  the  first 
introduced  in  California  by  Mr. 
Wingate.  In  August,  1869,  Mr.  Win- 
gate resigned  his  position  and  came 
to  Coos  Bay,  Ore.,  where  he  took 
charge  of  the  East  Port  coal  mine, 
and  remained  here  until  December, 
1874.  During  the  period  this  mine 
was  under  his  management  it  was 
successfully  and  profitably  developed. 
Leaving  Coos  Bay  in  December, 
1874,  he  went  to  San  Francisco, 
where  he  pursued  his  profession  as 
mining  engineer  and  expert  for  four 
years  after  which,  in  1878,  he  went  to 
South  Wellington,  Vancouver  Island, 
British  Columbia,  where  he  opened 
and  developed  the  South  Wellington 
coal  mine,  which  he  worked  for  about 
a year,  and  proving  the  great  extent 
and  value  of  the  field  by  boring  to  as- 
certain its  productive  area,  the  mine 
was  sold  to  Dunsmure  & Son,  who 
still  own  it,  and  from  which  they  ac- 
quire a fortune  in  the  sale  of  the  Wel- 
lington coal. 


After  the  sale  of  the  Wellington 
mine,  Mr.  Wingate  came  to  Tacoma, 
Washington,  December,  1879,  and  en- 
gaged in  prospecting  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Carbon  Hill  coal  property, 
which,  in  less  than  two  years,  from 
its  development,  was  sold  for  $750,- 
000;  and  is  to-day  a controlling  fac- 
tor in  regulating  the  San  Francisco 
coal  market. 

Mr.  Wingate  is  one  of  the  original 
organizers  of  the  Tacoma  National 
Bank,  and  is  a director  thereof.  Be- 
sides this  he  has  a number  of  pecuni- 
ary interests  in  and  about  Tacoma 
which  occupies  his  attention.  Thus, 
at  the  high  noon  of  life,  Mr.  Wingate 
has  accumulated  a fortune  through 
industry,  and  frugal  habits  and  man- 
agement; is  a good  business  man;  a 
worthy  and  respected  citizen.  He  is 
a member  of  the  Masonic  order;  is 
chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church;  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Republican  party,  and  was 
selected  as  its  candidate  for  Mayor  of 
Tacoma  in  1889;  and  in  public  and 
charitable  enterprises  looking  to  the 
advancement  of  Tacoma  or  the  ame- 
lioration of  needy  humanity,  Mr. 
Wingate  is  generous. 

He  was  married  the  28th  of  May, 
1868,  at  Summersville,  Cal.,  to  Miss 
Sarah  J.  Davis,  daughter  of  William 
O.  Davis,  superintendent  of  Black 
Diamond  Coal  Company.  Sur- 
rounded by  wife  and  children,  he  lives 
in  comfort,  looking  after  his  business 
enterprises,  in  one  of  Tacoma’s  finest 
residences. 
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GEORGE  FRANKLIN  ORCHARD. 


In  presenting  to  the  public  the 
characteristics  and  career  of  a suc- 
cessful person  in  life,  a lesson  should 
be  drawn  therefrom  that  will  secure 
some  purpose.  Life  is  a struggle  at 
the  best,  in  which  a moderate  percen- 
tage of  the  human  family  achieve 
marked  success  in  its  varied  affairs; 
and  when  an  example  can  be  presen- 
ted showing  that  through  methods  of 
integrity,  industry  and  perseverance 
the  percentage  of  business  and  social 
success  can  be  augmented,  it  should 
inspire  a spirit  of  emulation, especially 
in  young  men.  When  a young  man 
with  but  a common  school  education 
and  without  patrimony,  determined  at 
the  age  of  eight  years  to  mold  methods 
of  life  that  would  secure  to  him  a 
competency  and.  position  therein, 
through  earnest  efforts  in  a chosen 
pursuit,  and  accomplished  that  pur- 
pose before  the  high  noon  of  life  is 
reached — he  furnished  an  example  of 
the  open  possibilities  of  every  young 
man  who  will  thus  mold  his  actions 
in  a similar  channel  and  to  a like 
purpose. 

Thus  it  was  with  the  subject  of  this 
sketch.  Born  without  wealth,  May 
ioth, 1848, reared  with  moderate  school 
advantages,  he  came  with  his  parents 
from  his  native  place — Livonia, Wash- 
ington County,  Indiana, — to  Omaha, 
Nebraska,  in  1856,  then  a frontier 


point,  when  he  first  found  employ- 
ment as  a clerk  in  a grocery  store,  at 
the  close  of  his  school  days,  to  1868. 
From  this  time  he  was  engaged  in 
clerking  in  a general  shipping 
store  which  moved  from  point  to 
point  along  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road as  its  construction  progressed 
from  Julesbury,  Cheyenne  and  other 
points,  westward,  until  its  completion 
in  1869,  when  he  went  to  Boise  City, 
Idaho,  and  engaged  as  clerk  in  a store 
until  1870, when  he  first  opened  a ship- 
ping store  for  himself  at  Ore  'Grand 
Mining  Camp,  Idaho.  After  remain- 
ing here  a year  he  was  attracted  to 
Washington  Territory,  in  1871, 
through  the  building  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  from  Kalama,  on  the 
Columbia  river,  to  Tacoma,  and 
opened  on  his  own  account,  a store  of 
general  merchandise. 

Here  Mr.  Orchard  remained  in  suc- 
cessful business  for  two  years,  when 
the  Northern  Pacific  determined  to 
make  Tacoma  its  western  terminus, 
he  established  in  1873,  a branch  store 
at  old  Tacoma;  and  the  next  spring 
he  sold  his  Kalama  store  and  moved 
this  one  at  Old  Town  to  New  Tacoma, 
in  which  he  established  the  first 
store. 

Here  Mr.  Orchard  continued  to  do 
mercantile  trade  with  large  success 
until  1880,  when  he  retired  therefrom 
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well-to-do,  and  engaged  in  real  estate 
transactions.  In  1883,  prosperity  had 
so  favored  him  that  he  purchased  a 
half  intereat  in  the  “ Bank  of  New 
Tacoma  ” of  A.  J.  Baker, the  first  bank 
and  banker  of  the  town.  In  1885,  Mr. 
Baker’s  interest  was  purchased  by  W. 
J.  Thompson,  and  N B.  Coffman,  and 
in  a few  months  it  was  changed  into 
the  present  Merchants  National,  one 
of  the  most  solid  and  prosperous 
banks  of  Tacoma,  with  Mr.  Orchard 
as  its  first  Vice-President,  which  he 
resigned  in  1887,  but  remains  a stock- 
holder and  director.  He  was  also 
one  of  the  incorporators  and  of 
the  trustees  of  the  Tacoma  Trust 
and  Savings  Bank  for  some  two 
years. 

Amongother  enterprises  which  have 
received  Mi.  Orchard’s  aid  is  the 
Puget  Sound  Printing  Company,  or- 
ganized in  1888,  of  which  he  is  the 
largest  stockholder.  He  was  honored 
by  the  people  in  his  election  as  first 
city  treasurer  of  Tacoma  ; and  was, 
in  1882,  a member  of  the  city  council. 

Since  Mr.  Orchard’s  retirement 
from  mercantile  pursuits  which  se- 
cured him  his  financial  start  in  life, 
he  has  engaged  with  real  estate  and 
banking  business  in  great  success,  and 
is  to-day  a large  holder  of  real  estate 
in  and  about  Tacoma,  which  he  has 
seen  grow  from  the  first  building  in 


the  forest  in  1887,  to  a city  of  over 
40,000  people  to-day.  He  began  life 
and  business  with  no  means  except 
the  accumulations  of  his  toil,  and  to- 
day they  reach  into  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  as  the  result  of  his  true 
manly  methods  in  social  and  business 
life. 

Mr.  Orchard  was  married  May  30, 
1873,  in  Portland,  Oregon,  to  Miss 
Sarah  M.  McNeal,  daughter  of  Abra- 
ham McNeal,  of  Salem  Oregon.  He 
thus  began  his  married  life  in  Tacoma, 
the  scene  of  his  early  business  career 
and  successes,  where  he  is  now  sur- 
rounded by  his  family  of  wife  and 
four  children.  Mr.  Orchard  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Tacoma,  and  served  it  as  an  elder  and 
its  treasurer  since  its  organization  ; 
and  is  alo  a member  of  the  Repub- 
lican party. 

Thus  Mr.  George  F.  Orchard,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  came  to  the 
frontier  west  of  the  Misssouri  river  in 
1856,  when  a boy  of  eight  years,  and 
continued  at  the  extreme  front  of 
civilization  until  he  reached  Puget 
Sound,  the  limit;  one  half  of  his 
business  life  having  been  spent  in 
Tacoma;  and  it  affords  a lesson  which 
other  young  men  can  emulate  with 
profit. 

Chas.  W.  Hobart. 
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GENOA. 

MR.  SESSIONS’  SUMMER  IN  EUROPE  AND  AFRICA. 


Our  ride  to  Florence,  via  Pisa,  was 
enjoyed  very  much;  for  we  never  tire 
of  stopping  to  see  the  leaning  tower, 
old  cathedral,  baptistery,  and  ancient 
Campo  Santo.  We  have  seen  no  part 
of  Italy  more  beautiful  than  the  coun- 
try between  Pisa  and  Florence;  and, 
as  you  approach  the  latter,  the  hills, 
covered  with  verdure  and  dotted  all 
over,  from  the  highest  points,  with 
villas,  present  a most  magnificent 
view.  Some  one  says:  “Rome,  as  all 
the  world  knows,  was  ‘the  eternal;’ 
Naples,  ‘labella;’  Genoa,  *la  superba;’ 
Lucca,  ‘la  industriosa;’  Padua,  ‘la 
dotta,’  and  Bologna,  ‘ la  grassa.’  ” But 
Florence  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all, 
unless  we  except  Genoa,  which  we 
think  the  fairest  city  in  the  world. 
The  palaces  of  Florence,  with  their 
paintings,  statuary,  mosaics,  jewels 
and  gems  of  the  Uffizi  and  Pitti  Pal- 
azzo, are  wonderful;  and  one  never 
tires  of  the  splendid  paintings  of  the 
old  masters,  so  rich  in  the  true  art  of 
the  old  school.  The  Duomo  Cathe- 
dral has  been  finished  since  we  were 
here.  The  new  facade  is  in  harmony 
with  the  rest  of  the  building,  with  its 
cream-colored  and  black  marble.  One 
always  likes  to  ascend  Giotto’s  Tower, 
which  is  so  different  from  all  other 
towers.  On  the  top  we  get  a beauti- 


ful view  of  Florence  and  the  surround- 
ing hills,  covered  with  beautiful  villas 
and  villages.  I was  more  interested 
in  Florence  than  when  here  before, 
because  since  that  time  I had  read 
George  Eliot’s  “Romola.”  She  says: 
“ The  name  of  Florence  has  been 
growing  prouder  and  prouder  in  all 
the  courts  of  Europe — nay,  in  Africa 
itself — on  the  strength  of  purest  gold 
coinage,  finest  dyes,  genius  and  wit 
of  the  most  sensible  sort;  for  states- 
manship and  banking.  It  was  a name 
so  omnipresent  that  a pope  with  a 
turn  for  epigram  had  called  Floren- 
tines the  fifth  element;  and  for  this 
high  destiny — though  it  might  depend 
on  the  stars  and  Madonna  del  Impru- 
neta,  and  certainly  depended  on  other 
higher  powers,  less  often  named — the 
power  was  greatly  due  to  San  Gio- 
vanni, whose  image  was  on  fair  golden 
florins.” 

The  ride  to  Venice  was  delightful. 
Coming  out  of  the  numerous  tunnels,, 
the  terraced  hillsides,  covered  with 
vineyards  and  villas,  looked  beauti- 
ful. As  the  train  stopped  at  a station, 
we  counted  over  one  hundred  ter- 
races, one  above  another.  Everybody 
was  on  the  qui  vive  as  we  passed  the 
lagoons  and  approached  Venice.  As 
we  got  out  of  the  cars,  we  were  met 
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by  the  gondoliers  in  their  gondolas, 
calling  out  the  names  of  the  hotels  to 
which  you  were  asked  to  go.  It  is 
amusing  to  see  the  curious  expression 
on  the  faces  of  the  visitors  as  they  get 
into  the  gondolas.  One  woman 
screamed,  in  her  excitement,  as  the 
gondola  tipped  a little.  Everybody 
is  deeply  interested  in  the  numerous 
canals  which  we  pass,  and  the  short 
corners  which  the  gondoliers  turn,  as 
you  expect  them  to  run  into  each 
other.  The  old  palaces  and  buildings 
on  the  canal  look  black  and  forbid- 
ding. We  rode  up  to  our  hotel  and 
ascended  the  steps  from  the  water’s 
edge,  and  engaged  rooms  in  the  sixth 
story,  overlooking  the  grand  canal, 
San  Lazzaro,  the  Lido  islands,  oppo- 
site, and  Santa  Maria  Della  Salute 
Cathedral.  We  first  go  through  the 
narrow  streets  to  St.  Mark’s  Square, 
where  the  Venetians  gather  for  coffee 
and  to  promenade.  Then  we  visited 
San  Marco  Cathedral,  the  tower  of 
which  we  ascended  by  an  inclined 
plane.  The  Doge’s  Palace  is  visited 
by  us,  and  we  ride  by  gondolas  through 
the  canals.  There  is  nothing  so  rest- 
ful and  lazy  as  these  gondolas;  and  in 
Venice  no  one  wants  to  do  anything 
but  spend  his  time  in  this  lazy  way, 
especially  if  he  has  been  “ on  the  go” 
for  two  or  three  months  in  the  tropi- 
cal regions  of  Southern  Europe  and 
Africa. 

We  are  informed  that  there  is  to  be 
a “ grand  regatta”  (which  is  held 
every  ten  years,  in  honor  of  the  Queen) 
on  Sunday.  We  have  a grand  view 


from  our  rooms;  and,  all  the  day  be- 
fore, men  in  Roman  and  old  uniforms 
in  gay  colors  were  riding  about,  and 
evidently  exercising  for  the  race.  In 
the  evening,  bands  of  music  ride  about 
in  the  gondolas,  to  give  serenades  for 
the  benefit  of  the  guests  of  the  hotels, 
and  music  lingers  in  our  ears  until  we 
fall  asleep;  and  when  we  awake  we 
still  hear  the  sweet  Italian  voices. 
The  day  is  ushered  in  with  cannon; 
and  at  5 o’clock  p.m.  a cannon  is  fired 
off,  and  the  gondolas  start  for  their 
row  of  six  miles.  There  are  4,000  gon- 
dolas in  Venice,  and  they  were  all  out 
in  gay  colors,  with  flags  flying  and 
with  their  occupants  in  their  best 
dresses,  making  a gay  and  animated 
scene.  In  addition  to  the  gondolas 
are  the  fishing-boats,  in  which  are  the 
fishermen  and  their  families,  enjoying 
the  sight.  The  canals  are  fairly 
blocked  up  with  the  gondolas,  and 
the  police,  in  gay  uniforms,  row  up 
and  down,  to  keep  the  way  clear. 
They  have  a novel  way  of  keeping  the 
gondolas  in  their  places,  so  that  they 
will  not  be  in  the  way  of  the  regatta. 
They  have  a force-pump,  with  hose 
attached;  and  when  they  do  not  move 
out  of  the  way,  as  requested,  they  set 
the  pump  going  and  throw  water 
upon  them,  and  they  scatter  in  a 
hurry.  When  the  regatta  passed,  the 
cheering,  or,  rather,  clapping  of  hands, 
was  vehement.  At  last  the  regatta 
rounded  the  canal,  on  their  return  to 
the  grand  stand,  where  were  the 
Prince,  Queen  and  her  consorts;  and 
the  Queen  distributed  the  prizes  to 
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the  purple  hats  and  sashes,  the  colors 
of  the  winning  crew.  The  spectators 
were  not  nearly  so  demonstrative  as 
with  us  on  like  occasions.  I conclu- 
ded by  the  way  the  Queen  was  received 
that  she  was  not  popular  (which  she 
is),  or  that  the  Italians  lacked  enthu- 
siasm. They  did  not  cheer  or  follow 
the  winners,  but  let  them  go  off  alone 
to  their  cafe.  The  Prince,  the  Queen 
and  her  retinue  soon  passed  our  hotel, 
and  as  we  were  seated  in  our  gondola, 
with  the  American  flag  flying  from 
bow  and  stern,  she  gave  us  a polite 
bow  and  a charming  smile,  and  we 
returned  the  compliment  with  the 
“Chautauqua  applause.”  All  night 
the  gondolas  resounded  with  the 
music  of  the  people,  giving  us  some 
idea  of  the  music-loving  nature  of  the 
Italians.  At  four  a.m.  I looked  out 
of  my  window  and  heard  the  singing 
and  listened  to  them  beating  time  on 
the  sides  of  a gondola. 

The  Queen,  Prince  and  a number 
of  the  cabinet  and  other  prominent 
statesmen  passed  in  their  gondolas, 
on  the  way  to  the  King’s  summer 
resort.  The  Prince  is  a feminine- 
looking young  man  with  blue  eyes 
and  light  hair.  He  does  not  look  as 
if  he  would  ever  live  to  be  king  of 
Italy. 

Our  ride  to  Milan  gave  us  some 
idea  of  Italy’s  rapid  growth.  As  we 
passed  through  its  thrifty  villages  and 
towns,  we  saw  numerous  manufac- 
tories. Milan  is  a grand  city,  and  we 
hardly  recognized  it  on  account  of  its 
new  buildings.  In  the  evening  the 


electric  lights  are  seen  on  streets  and 
in  gardens,  and  every  room  in  our 
hotel  is  lighted  by  them.  We  went 
first  through  the  Arcade,  built  as  a 
monument  in  honor  of  Victor  Eman- 
uel. It  is  the  finest  in  Europe,  or,  I 
may  say,  in  the  world.  It  is  built  in 
the  form  of  a cross,  covered  over  with 
glass,  and  on  each  side  are  beautiful 
stores,  filled  with  jewels  and  various 
goods  in  the  large  show-windows. 
Here  the  Milanese  parade  in  all 
weathers,  as  it  is  protected  from 
storms,  and  the  high-arched  skylights 
let  in  the  light.  The  Milan  Cathedral 
(the  Duomo),  the  finest  Gothic  cathe- 
dral in  the  world — unless  we  except 
the  splendid  Gothic  cathedral  of  Bur- 
gos, in  Spain,  which  we  visited — is 
beautiful.  Here  we  were  glad  to  meet 
Judge  Williams,  wife  and  daughter, 
of  Columbus,  'who  are  traveling  with 
a party  of  fifty.  It  seems  good  to  see 
some  one  from  home  once  more. 

We  always  admired  Genoa — the 
most  lovely  place  in  the  world,  we 
think;  and  we  feast  our  eyes  on  ter- 
races of  palaces  on  palaces,  as  they 
rise  from  the  bay.  On  the  hillsides, 
in  every  direction,  are  beautiful  villas, 
and  on  the  highest  points  are  the  for- 
tifications. The  Campo  Santo  is  the 
greatest  attraction  here,  and  is  much 
improved  since  we  were  here  before. 
The  wealthy  Genoese  seem  to  vie  with 
each  other  as  to  which  shall  possess 
the  finest  sculpture  for  their  monu- 
ments. The  new  Partheon  Temple, 
of  marble,  overlooking  all,  has  been 
built  since  we  were  here. 
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When  p Senator  Sherman  was  in 
Rome,  quite  a curious  incident  occur- 
red, which  was  related  to  me  by 
Minister  Porter.  In  Italy  the  most 
opprobrious  epithet  that  one  can 
apply  to  another  is  to  call  him  a “dog.” 
When  the  Senator  and  his  family  were 
leaving  Rome,  apartments  on  the  cars 
had  been  reserved  for  them,  but  some 
American  gentlemen,  not  knowing  it, 
occupied  them.  When  the  Italian 
courier  observed  it,  he  informed  them 
that  these  appartments  had  been  re- 
served for  Senator  Sherman;  the  gen- 
tlemen replied,  “We  shall,  of  course, 
have  to  give  up  to  the  watch-dog  of 
the  Treasury.”  The  courier,  hearing 
the  word  “dog”  applied  to  his  master, 
at  once  took  fire  and  was  ready  for  a 
fight;  he  made  great  demonstration 
with  his  arms  and  fists,  using  the 
Italian  language  freely,  as  the  Italians 
know  how  to  do.  Senator  Sherman 
coming  up,  wanted  to  know  what  all 
this  bluster  was  about.  His  ' courier 
replied,  “ those  men  called  you  a dog, 
and  no  one  shall  do  that  in  my  pres- 
ence.” The  gentlemen  explained, 
giving  their  language,  which  restored 
harmony,  and  a good  laugh  was  en- 
joyed all  around. 

One  can  hardly  understand  the 
great  excitement  which  has  attended 
the  erection  of  the  statue  by  the 
students  of  Rome  to  Giordono  Bruno, 
the  reformed  Catholic  spoken  of  in  a 
previous  letter,  but  I notice  that  a 
member  of  the  German  “Reichstag,” 
at  a meeting  of  the  Catholics  in  Ger- 
many, where  eight  thousand  were 


present,  said  in  a speech,  “that  Bruno 
was  an  ass  and  a pig,  and  that  the 
recent  Bruno  festival  in  Rome  was  a 
dance  around  the  ‘golden  calf.’  ” The 
assembly  cheered  the  Pope,  but  gave 
not  a cheer  for  Emperor  William. 

Wines  all  through  Italy  are  cheap, 
and  in  Sicily  there  are  not  wine  cellars 
enough  to  keep  the  wine  and  much  is 
thrown  away.  It  sells  for  twenty-five 
cents  a gallon.  Was  it  Caesar  or 
Napoleon  who  bathed  his  horses  in 
wine  when  occuping  Sicily  ? I remem- 
ber reading  somewhere  about  it.  All 
through  Spain  three  kinds  of  wine  are 
served  on  the  table  at  the  hotels,  free; 
red,  sour  wine,  sherry,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  meal  to  aid  digestion,  a small 
wine  glass  of  brandy  cognac  made 
from  grapes.  It  seemed  to  me  as  fiery 
as  alcohol.  We  did  not  see  any  one 
drunk  on  our  whole  route,  except  at 
the  French  celebration  on  the  14th  of 
July  in  Tunis,  where  the  streets  re- 
sounded with  drunken  orgies. 

There  are  a great  many  English  and 
Americans  living  iu  Florence  ; five 
thousand  is  the  estimated  number.  It 
is  curious  that  Americans  who  have 
sumptuous  homes  in  their  own  coun- 
try, will  live  in  Europe.  We  were  in- 
vited to  the  rooms  of  an  American 
lady,  whose  two  daughters  were 
studying  painting  and  music.  We 
were  taken  up  to  the  fifth  story — the 
top  of  the  house — where  they  occupied 
two  rooms  about  14  x 15,  which  must 
be  exceedingly  hot  in  warm  weather; 
and  all  this  discomfort  for  the  privi- 
lege of  living  in  Florence.  They  had 
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been  there  a year  and  a half,  and  ex- 
pected to  remain  as  much  longer.  The 
mother  and  daughters  were  beautiful 
and  very  stylishly  dressed;  the  works 
of  the  elder  one  were  very  creditable, 
and  the  voice  of  the  younger  one  and 
her  brilliant  piano  playing,  indicated 
that  she  possessed  great  musical 
talent.  All  over  Europe  are  American 
families  who  have  located  here  for  the 
purpose  of  educating  their  daughters. 
They  live  in  quarters  such  as  they 
would  be  ashamed  of  at  home.  As 
ex-Governor  Porter  said,  “What  a 
nation  of  people  the  Americans  will 
be,  with  such  educated  girls  as  we 
have  to  train  and  educate  the  coming 
generation.” 

Italy  is  making  great  progress,  and 
to  her  we  are  indebted  for  her  great 
artists  and  philosophers  ; for  her 
many  men  of  genius  in  the  past.  It 
was  Italy  which  gave  to  the  world 
Galvani  and  Volta ; and  it  is  from  the 
experiments  of  these  two  men  that  is 
to  be  traced  the  amazing  development 
of  laws  and  uses  of  electricity  ; that 
force  in  nature  which  had  so  long  lain 
an  open  secret,  but  which  has  since  its 
discovery  almost  revolutionized  the 
world.  If  America  claims  her  Frank- 
lin, her  Morse,  her  Elisha  Gray,  her 
Bell  and  her  Edison,  the  world  can 
never  forget  Italy’s  Galvani  and 
Volta  ; and  so,  when  King  Humbert 
of  Italy  heard  the  other  day  that 
Edison  had  arrived  in  Paris,  and  sent 
a special  messenger  at  once  to  Paris 
to  present  Mr.  Edison  with  the  decor- 


ation of  a “high  officer  of  the  Crown 
of  Italy,”  it  was  a salient  and  beautiful 
recognition  of  what  each  country 
owes  to  the  other.  If  it  was  that  other 
Italian,  Columbus,  who  discovered 
America — the  new  world — Galvani 
and  Volta  must  be  said  to  have 
pioneered  the  way  to  the  discovery  of 
a world  hardly  less  important  to  the 
history  of  mankind. 

All  Italy,  as  well  as  Spain,  seems 
interested  in  our  World’s  Fair 
which  we  propose  holding  in  New 
York,  in  1892.  Will  not  some  of  the 
wealthy  and  public  spirited  citizens  of 
Columbus  erect  a monument  to 
Columbus  in  this,  the  largest  and 
most  flourishing  city  bearing  his 
name  ? If  not  so  large  and  grand  as 
the  one  we  are  now  looking  upon  in 
Genoa,  let  it  be  a fitting  memorial  in 
front  of  our  capitol  in  honor  of  so  dis- 
tinguished an  Italian  as  Columbus. 

The  peasantry  and  poor  of  Italy  have 
improved  wonderfully  since  we  first 
visited  Italy,  in  1878.  Then  beggars 
were  a most  as  plenty  as  they  are  now 
in  Spain,  annoying  one  everywhere 
with  their  importunity  ; now  you 
scarcely  ever  meet  with  one, 
and  the  laws  are  enforced  by  King 
Humbert  who  is  determined  to  sup- 
press vagrancy. 

The  Italians  are  a frugal,  temperate 
and  industrious  race,  but  they  are 
very  illiterate;  some  one  says  that 
at  least  78  per  cent,  of  those  coming 
to  the  United  States  do  not  know  how 
to  read  and  write.  But  many  of  them 
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in  time  make  reliable  citizens  and  are 
thrifty  and  enterprising,  as  may  be 
seen  by  examples  in  our  own  city. 

The  weather  has  been  most  de- 
lightful all  through  Italy,  and  we 


have  enjoyed  our  third  tour  as  much 
as  the  previous  ones. 

F.  C.  Sessions. 
Genoa,  Italy,  Aug.  1889. 
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It  is  needless,  of  course,  to  say  that 
Montana  and  its  cities  and  enter- 
prises did  not  come  to  what  they  are 
by  the  mere  drift  of  events;  they  were 
created  by  the  energy  and  enterprise 
of  men,  many  of  whom  are  yet  living 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  courage 
and  labor.  Among  these  is  Thomas 
Cruse,  who  is  now  counted  the  weal- 
thiest man  in  Montana.  His  early 
struggles  were  like  those  of  most 
boys  who  are  compelled  to  make  their 
own  way  in  the  world;  while  his  later 
years  were  those  of  toil  and  danger 
experienced  by  all  who  go  into  the 
new  country  and  aid  in  opening  the 
way  to  civilization.  He  was  born  in 
Lissnadaraha,  in  the  parish  of  Drum 
Lummon,  county  Cavan,  Ireland,  in 
1836,  and  emigrated  to  America  in 
1856;  proceeded  to  California  in 
1863,  where  he  followed  mining;  also 
in  Nevada  and  Idaho.  In  1866  he 
went  to  Montana,  where  he  engaged 
in  the  same  business,  with  fine  results. 
He  discovered  and  developed  the 
Drum  Lummon  mine  in  1876,  which 


is  now  one  of  the  richest  properties 
in  the  State,  and  sold  it  to  English 
capitalists  on  November  11,  1882.  By 
the  means  of  his  capital  and  ability, 
he  soon  became  one  of  the  moving 
factors  in  the  business  life  of  Montana, 
and  is  president  of  the  Cruse  Savings 
Bank,  director  in  the  Merchants’  Na- 
tional Bank,  and  is  engaged  exten- 
sively in  cattle  and  sheep  raising. 
He  has  7,000  acres  of  land,  upon 
which  graze  about  12,000  cattle  and 
5,000  sheep.  At  the  present  time  he 
is  also  extensively  engaged  in  min- 
ing. He  is,  as  he  deserves  to  be,  con- 
sidered a worthy  and  helpful  citizen, 
ready  to  engage  in  any  enterprise 
that  will  advance  the  fortunes  of  his 
adopted  city  or  State. 

Mr.  Cruse  is  a Democrat  in  politics, 
and  a member  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
He  was  married  in  Helena,  in  1886, 
to  Miss  Margaret  Carter;  and  one 
daughter,  Mary,  born  December  15, 
1886,  was  the  result  of  the  union. 

W.  H.  Maguire. 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  THIRTY-SIXTH  AND  THIRT 
SEVENTH  CONGRESS. 

BY  HON.  JOHN  HUTCHINS,  A MEMBER  OF  THE  THEN  TWENTIETH  OHIO  DISTRICT 

XXII. 


The  conciliatory  inaugural  address 
of  President  Lincoln  failed  to  check 
the  angry  current  of  secession  in  the 
slave-holding  States,  for  it  raged  as 
violently  after  as  before  its  delivery. 

The  property  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  consisting  of  forts 
and  personal  estate,  located  in  the 
States  which  united  in  the  secession 
movement  and  formed  the  Confeder- 
ate Government,  was  either  seized  by 
the  States  in  which  it  was  located  or 
surrendered  by  the  officers  in  charge 
of  it.  General  Twiggs,  who  was  the 
Union  officer  in  command  of  the  de- 
partment of  Texas,  surrendered  the 
army  and  all  personal  property,  com- 
missory  and  ordinance  stores  in  his 
control  to  General  McCullock,  repre- 
senting the  State  of  Texas.  The 
military  force  surrendered  by  Gen. 
Twiggs  amounted  to  about  one  half 
of  the  Army  of  the  Union  at  that 
time,  and  the  property  surrendered 
was  valued  by  a Texas  newspaper, 
the  San  Aulonio  Herald , dated  Febru- 
ary 23,  1861,  at  one  million  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  The  State  of 
Virginia,  after  the  passage  of  her 


secession  ordinance,  took  possession 
of  the  Navy  Yard  at  Norfolk,  and  the 
United  States  Arsenal  at  Harper’s 
Ferry,  in  which  were  contained 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  arms  and 
amunition.  At  Norfolk  there  were  two 
thousand  cannon,  and  the  frigate 
Merrimac,  which  was  afterwards  con- 
verted into  an  ironclad,  that  was  sup- 
posed to  be  able  to  sink  and  destroy 
the  Union  wooden  war  ships.  There 
were  other  vessels  belonging  to  the 
Government  at  Norfolk,  which  was 
seized  by  the  State  of  Virginia,  even 
before  her  ordinance  of  secession  had 
been  sanctioned  by  the  people. 

The  seizure  of  the  forts  and  pro- 
perty of  the  Government  by  the 
seceeded  States  is  summarized  by 
Edward  A.  Pollard,  in  his  Southern 
History  of  the  War,  from  which  the 
following  extracts  were  taken  : “ On 
the  incoming  of  the  administration 
of  Abram  Lincoln,  on  the  Fourth  of 
March,  the  rival  government  of  the 
South  had  perfected  its  organization. 
The  revolution,  in  the  meantime,  had 
rapidly  gathered,  not  only  in  moral 
power,  but  in  the  means  of  war  and 
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armaments  of  defense.  Fort  Moultrie 
and  Castle  Pinckney  had  been  cap- 
tured by  South  Carolina  troops;  Fort 
Pulaski,  the  defense  of  Savannah,  had 
been  taken.  The  arsenal,  at  Mount 
Vernon,  Alabama,  with  20,000  stand 
of  arms,  had  been  seized  by  Alabama 
troops;  Fort  Morgan,  in  Mobile  Bay 
had  been  taken  ; Forts  Jackson,  St. 
Philip,  and  Pike,  near  New  Orleans, 
had  been  captured  by  Louisania 
troops;  the  New  Orleans  Mint  and 
custom  had  been  taken  ; the  Little 
Rock  Arsenal  had  been  seized  by 
Arkansas  troops  (though  Arkansas 
had  then  refused  to  secede),  and  on 
the  16th  of  February,  Gen.  Twiggs 
had  transferred  the  public  property 
in  Texas  to  the  State  authorities.  It 
had  been  supposed  that  the  Southern 
people,  poor  in  manufacture  as  they 
were,  and  in  haste  for  the  mighty 
contest  that  was  to  ensue,  would  find 
themselves  but  illy  provided  with 
arms  to  contend  with  an  enemy  rich 
in  the  means  and  munitions  of  war. 
This  disadvantage  had  been  provided 
against  by  the  timely  act  of  one  man. 
Mr.  Floyd,  of  Virginia,  when  Secre- 
tary under  Mr.  Buchanan’s  adminis- 
tration, had  by  a single  order  effected 
the  transfer  of  115,000  improved 
muskets  and  rifles,  from  the  Spring- 
field  Armory  and  Watervliet  Arsenal, 
to  different  arsenals  at  the  South. 
Adding  to  these,  the  number  of 
arms  distributed  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  States  in  preced- 
ing years  of  our  history,  and  these 
purchased  by  the  States  and  citizens, 


it  was  safely  estimated  that  the  South 
entered  upon  the  war  with  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  small  arms 
of  the  most  approved  modern  pattern, 
and  the  best  in  the  world.” 

The  dates  of  the  passage  of  the  or- 
dinances of  secession  of  the  States, 
which  comprised  the  Confederate 
Government  were  as  follows  : South 
Carolina,  December  20th,  i860;  Miss- 
issippi, January  9th,  1861  ; Florida, 
January  10th;  Alabama,  January  nth; 
Georgia,  January  19th  ; Louisiana, 
January  25th;  Texas,  February  1st  ; 
Virginia,  April  17  ; Tennessee  and 
Arkansas,  May  6th,  and  North  Caro- 
lina, May  20th  of  the  same  year. 

It  was,  no  doubt,  confidently  ex- 
pected that  all  the  slave  States  would 
unite  with  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment, and  that  there  was  much  con- 
cert of  action  among  them.  After 
passing  the  ordinance  of  secession 
by  South  Carolina,  a committee  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose  issued  an 
address,  giving  reasons  for  secession. 
The  following  is  a copy  : 

“We  assert  that  fifteen  of  the 
States  have  deliberately  refused,  for 
years  past,  to  fulfil  their  Constitu- 
tional obligations,  and  we  refer  to 
their  own  statutes  for  the  proof.  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in 
its  fourth  article,  provided  as  follows: 
No  person  held  to  labor  service  in  our 
State  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping 
into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of 
any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  dis- 
charged from  such  service  or  labor, 
but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of 
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the  party  to  whom  such  service  or 
labor  may  be  due.  This  stipulation 
was  so  material  to  the  compact  that 
without  it  that  compact  would  not 
have  been  made.  The  greater  num- 
ber of  the  contracting  parties  held 
slaves,  and  the  State  of  Virginia  had 
previously  declared  her  estimate  of 
its  value  by  making  it  a condition  of 
her  cessions  of  the  territory  which 
now  comprise  the  States  north  of  the 
Ohio  river.  The  same  article  of  the 
Constitution  stipulates,  also,  for  ren- 
dition by  the  several  states  of  fugi- 
tives from  justice  from  the  other 
States.  The  general  Government, 
as  the  common  agent,  passed  laws  to 
carry  into  effect  these  stipulations  of 
the  States.  For  many  years  these 
laws  were  executed.  But  an  increa- 
sing hostility  on  the  part  of  the  North- 
ern States  to  the  institution  of  slavery 
has  led  to  a disregard  of  their  obliga- 
tions, and  the  laws  of  the  general 
government  have  ceased  to  effect  the 
objects  of  the  Constitution.  The 
States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island,  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin  and  Iowa  have  enacted 
laws  which  either  nullify  the  acts  of 
Congress  or  render  useless  any  at- 
tempt to  execute  them.  In  many  of 
these  States  the  fugitive  is  discharged 
from  service  or  labor  claimed;  and  in 
none  of  them  has  the  State  govern- 
ment complied  with  the  stipulations 
made  in  the  Constitution.  The  State 
of  New  Jersey,  at  an  early  day,  passed 


a law  for  the  rendition  of  fugitive 
slaves,  in  conformity  with  her  consti- 
tutional undertaking;  but  the  current 
of  anti-slavery  feeling  has  led  her, 
more  recently,  to  enact  laws  which 
render  inoperative  the  remedies  pro- 
vided by  her  own  law  and  by  the  laws 
of  Congress.  In  the  State  of  New 
York,  even  the  right  of  transit  for  a 
slave  has  been  denied  by  her  tribunals; 
and  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Iowa  have 
refused  to  surrender  to  justice  fugi- 
tives charged  with  murder  and  with 
exciting  servile  insurrection  in  the 
State  of  Virginia.  Thus,  the  consti- 
tutional compact  has  been  deliberately 
broken  and  disregarded  by  the  non- 
slave-holding States;  and  the  conse- 
quence follows,  that  South  Carolina  is 
released  from  its  obligation.  The 
ends  for  which  the  Constitution  was 
framed  are  declared  by  itself  to  be 
‘ to  form  a more  perfect  union,  estab- 
lish justice,  insure  domestic  tranquil- 
ity, provide  for  the  common  defence, 
promote  the  common  welfare,  and  se- 
cure the  blessings  of  liberty  to  our- 
selves and  our  posterity.’  These  ends 
it  endeavored  to  accomplish  by  a Fed- 
eral Government,  in  which  each  State 
was  recognized  as  an  equal,  and  had 
separate  control  over  its  own  institu- 
tions. The  right  of  property  in 
slaves  was  recognized  by  giving  to 
free  persons  distinct  political  rights; 
by  giving  them  the  right  to  rep- 
resent, and  burdening  them  with  direct 
taxes  for  three-fifths  of  their  slaves; 
by  authorizing  the  importation  of 
slaves  for  twenty  years,  and  by  stipu- 
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lating  for  the  rendition  of  fugitives 
from  labor.  We  affirm  that  these  ends, 
for  which  the  Government  was  insti- 
tuted, have  been  defeated,  and  the 
Government  itself  has  been  made  de- 
structive of  them  by  the  action  of  the 
non  - slave -holding  States.  Those 
States  have  assumed  the  right  of  de- 
ciding upon  the  propriety  of  our  do- 
mestic institutions,  and  have  denied 
the  rights  of  property  established  in 
fifteen  of  the  States  and  recognized 
by  the  Constitution;  they  have  de- 
nounced as  sinful  the  institution  of 
slavery;  they  have  permitted  the  open 
establishment  among  them  of  socie- 
ties whose  avowed  object  is  to  disturb 
the  peace  and  claim  the  property  of 
the  citizens  of  other  States.  They 
have  encouraged  and  assisted  thou- 
sands of  our  slaves  to  leave  their 
homes;  and  those  who  remain  have 
been  incited  by  emissaries,  books  and 
pictures  to  similar  insurrection.  For 
twenty-five  years  this  agitation  has 
been  steadily  increasing,  until  it  has 
now  secured  to  its  aid  the  power  of  a 
common  government.  Observing  the 
forms  of  the  Constitution,  a sectional 
party  has  found  within  that  article  es- 
tablishing the  executive  department 
the  means  of  subverting  the  Consti- 
tution itself.  A geographical  line  has 
been  drawn  across  the  Union;  and  all 
the  States  north  of  that  line  have 
united  in  the  election  of  a man  to  the 
high  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States  whose  opinions  and  purposes 
are  hostile  to  slavery.  He  is  to  be 
entrusted  with  the  administration  of 


the  common  Government,  because  he 
has  declared  that  that  ‘ Government 
cannot  endure  permanently  half  slave, 
half  free;’  and  that  the  public  mind 
must  rest  in  the  belief  that  slavery  is 
in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction. 
This  sectional  combination  for  the 
subversion  of  the  Constitution  has 
been  aided  in  some  of  the  States  by 
elevating  to  citizenship  persons  who, 
by  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  are 
incapable  of  becoming  citizens;  and 
votes  have  been  used  to  inaugurate  a 
new  policy  hostile  to  the  South,  and 
destructive  of  its  peace  and  safety.” 
This  address  was  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  124' for  and  30  against.  The 
committee  who  drafted  this  docu- 
ment made  a mistake  in  stating  the 
number  of  States  which  had  passed 
personal  liberty  laws.  The  States  of 
New  York,  Illinois  and  Indiana  had 
no  such  laws.  The  State  of  South 
Carolina  was  the  only  State  to  pass 
an  ordinance  of  secession  by  a unan- 
imous vote.  The  South  Carolina  Con- 
vention appointed  a committee  to 
visit  the  other  slave-holding  States, 
to  invite  them  to  co-operate  with  her 
in  the  formation  of  a Confederate 
government.  Alexander  H.  Stevens, 
of  Georgia,  in  an  able  speech  before 
the  Legislature  of  that  State,  opposed 
the  calling  of  a convention  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  question 
of  secession,  but  was  in  the  minority, 
and  when  called  was  a member  of  the 
convention  which  passed  the  ordi- 
nance of  secession,  but  he  opposed  it 
in  a speech  of  great  power  against  the 
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policy  of  secession  and  showing  the 
want  of  probable  cause  and  an  intel-. 
ligent  foresight  of  its  results,  if  passed, 
in  which  he  said  : “ This  step,  seces- 
sion, once  taken,  can  never  be  re- 
called, and  all  the  baleful  and  with- 
ering consequences  that  must  follow 
(as  you  will  see),  will  rest  on  this  con- 
vention for  all  qoming  time.  When 
we  and  our  prosperity  shall  see  our 
lovely  South  desolated  by  the  demon 
of  war,  which  this  act  of  yours  will 
inevitably  provoke,  when  our  green 
fields  and  waving  harvests  shall  be 
trodden  down  by  a murderous  sol- 
diery, and  the  fiery  car  of  war  sweeps 
dowrn  over  our  land,  our  temples  of 
justice  laid  in  ashes,  and  every  horror 
and  desolation  upon  us,  who  but  this 
convention  will  be  held  responsible 
for  it,  and  who  but  him  who  shall 
have  given  his  vote  for  this  unwise 
and  ill-timed  measure  shall  be  held 
to  a strict  account  for  this  suicidal 
act  by  the  present  generation,  and  be 
cursed  and  execrated  by  posterity  in 
all  coming  time  for  the  wide  desolat- 
ing ruin  that  will  inevitably  follow 
this  act  you  now  propose  to  perpe- 
trate ? Pause,  I entreat  you,  and 
consider  for  a moment  what  reasons 
you  can  give  that  will  satisfy  your- 
selves in  calmer  moments — what  rea- 
sons you  can  give  to  your  fellow  suf- 
ferers in  the  calamity  that  it  will 
bring  upon  us.  What  reasons  can 
you  give  to  the  nations  of  the  earth 
to  justify  it  ? They  will  be  calm  and 
deliberate  judges  of  this  case,  and  to 
what  cause  or  one  overt  act  can  you 


point  on  wThich  to  rest  the  plea  of 
justification  ? What  right  has  the 
North  assailed  ? What  interest  of 
the  South  has  been  invaded  ? What 
justice  has  been  denied  and  what 
claim,  founded  in  justice  and  right, 
has  been  satisfied  ? Can  any  of  you 
name  to-day  what  governmental  act 
of  wrong,  deliberately  and  purposely 
done  by  the  government  at  Washing- 
ton, of  which  the  South  has  a right 
to  complain  ? I challenge  an  answer. 
On  the  other  hand,  let  me  show  the 
facts  (and  believe  me,  gentlemen,  I am 
not  here  the  advocate  of  the  North,  but 
I am  here  the  friend,  the  firm  friend 
and  lover  of  the  South  and  her  insti- 
tutions, and  for  this  reason  I speak 
thus  plainly  and  faithfully  for  yours, 
mine  and  every  other  man’s  interest, 
the  words  of  truth  and  soberness), 
of  which  I wish  you  to  judge,  and  I 
will  only  state  facts  which  are  clear 
and  undeniable,  and  which  now  stand 
in  authentic  records  of  the  history  of 
our  country.  When  we  of  the  South 
demanded  the  slave  trade  or  the  im- 
portation of  Africans  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  our  lands,  did  they  not  yield 
the  right  for  twenty  years  ? When 
we  asked  a three-fifths  representation 
in  Congress  for  our  section,  was  it  not 
granted  ? When  we  demanded  the 
return  of  any  fugitives  from  justice, 
on  the  recovery  of  those  persons 
owing  labor  on  allegiance,  was  it  not 
incorporated  in  the  Constitution,  and 
again  ratified  and  strengthened  in 
the  fugitive  slave  law  of  1850?  Do 
you  reply  that  in  many  instances  they 
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have  violated  this  compact  and  have 
not  been  faithful  to  their  engage- 
ments ? As  individuals  and  local 
communities  they  may  have  done  so, 
but  not  by  the  sanction  of  the  gov- 
ernment, for  that  has  always  been  true 
to  Southern  interests. 

“Again,  look  at  another  fact,  when 
we  asked  that  more  -territory  should 
be  added,  that  we  might  spread  the 
institution  of  slavery,  did  they  not 
yield  to  our  demands  in  giving  us 
Louisiana,  Florida  and  Texas,  out  of 
which  four  States  have  been  carved, 
and  ample  territory  left  for  four  more, 
to  be  added  in  due  time,  if  you  by 
this  unwise  and  impolitic  act  do  not 
destroy  this  hope  and,  perhaps,  by  it 
lose  all,  and  have  your  last  slave 
wrenched  from  you  by  the  stern  mili- 
tary rule  or  by  a vindicative  decree 
of  universal  emancipation,  which  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  follow  ? 
But  again,  gentlemen,  what  have  we 
to  gain  by  this  proposed  change  of 
our  relations  to  the  general  govern- 
ment ? They  have  always  had  the 
control  of  it,  and  can  yet  have,  if  we 
remain  in  it,  and  are  as  united  as  we 
have  been.  We  have  had  a majority 
of  presidents  chosen  from  the  South, 
as  well  as  the  control  and  manage- 
ment of  most  of  those  chosen  from  the 
North.  We  have  had  60  years  of 
Southern  presidents  to  their  24, 
thus  controlling  the  executive  de- 
partment. So  of  the  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  we  have  had  18  from 
the  South  and  but  n from  the  North. 
Although  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  ju- 
5 


dicial  business  has  arisen  in  the  free 
'States,  yet  a majority  of  the  Court 
has  always  been  from  the  South.  This 
we  have  required  so  as  to  guard 
against  any  interpretation  of  the  con- 
stitution unfavorable  to  us.  In  like 
manner  we  have  been  equally  watch- 
ful over  our  interest  in  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  government.  In  choos- 
ing the  presiding  officer  {pro  tem.)  of 
the  Senate,  we  have  had  24  and  they 
11  ; speakers  of  the  House,  we  have 
had  23  and  they  ] 2.  While  the  ma- 
jority of  the  representatives,  from 
their  greater  population,  have  always 
been  from  the  North,  yet  we  have 
generally  secured  the  speaker,  because 
he,  to  a great  extent,  shapes  and  con- 
trols the  legislation  of  the  country. 
Nor  have  we  had  less  control  of  every 
other  department  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment. Attorney-Generals  we  have 
had  14,  while  the  North  have  had  but 
5.  Foreign  ministers  we  have  had 
86  and  they  but  54.  While  three- 
fourths  of  the  business  which  de- 
mands diplomatic  agents  abroad  is 
clearly  from  the  free  States,  because 
of  their  greater  commercial  interests, 
we  have,  nevertheless,  had  the  princi- 
pal embassies,  so  as  to  secure  the 
world  markets  for  our  cotton,  tobac- 
co, sugar,  on  the  best  possible  terms. 
We  have  had  a vast  majority  of  the 
highest  officers  of  both  army  and 
navy,  wffiile  a larger  proportion  of 
soldiers  and  sailors  were  drawn  from 
the  North.  Equally  so  of  clerks,  au- 
ditors and  controllers  filling  the  ex- 
ecutive departments  ; the  records 
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show  for  the  past  50  years  that  of 
the  3,000  thus  employed,  we  have  had 
more  than  two-thirds,  while  we  have 
only  one-third  of  the  white  popula- 
tion of  the  republic.  Again,  look  at 
another  fact,  and  one,  be  assured,  in 
which  we  have  a great  and  vital  in- 
terest ; it  is  that  of  revenue,  or  means 
of  supporting  government.  From 
official  ' documents  we  learn  that 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  reve- 
nue collected  has  uniformly  been 
raised  from  the  North. 

“ Pause  now,  while  yQu  have  the  op- 
portunity, to  contemplate,  carefully 
and  candidly,  these  important  things. 
Look  at  another  necessary  branch  of 
government,  and  learn  from  stern 
statistical  facts  how  matters  stand  in 
that  department.  I mean  the  mail 
and  post-office  privileges  that  we  now 
enjoy  under  the  general  government 
as  it  has  been  for  years  past.  The 
expense  for  transportation  of  the 
mail  in  the  free  States  was,  by  the 
report  of  the  post  master  general  tor 
i860,  a little  over  $13,000,000,  while 
the  income  was  $19,000,000.  But  in 
the  slave  States  the  transportation  of 
the  mail  was  $14,716,000,  and  the 
revenue  from  the  mail  only  $8,000,- 
265,  leaving  a deficit  of  $6,715,735  to 
be  supplied  by  the  North  for  our  ac- 
commodation, and  without  which  we 
mnst  have  been  entirely  cut  off  from 
this  most  essential  branch  of  the 
government.  Leaving  out  of  view 
for  the  present  the  countless  millions 
ot  dollars  you  must  expend  in  a war 
with  the  North,  with  tens  of  thousands 


of  your  sons  and  brothers  slain  in 
battle  and  offered  up  as  sacrifices  on 
the  altar  of  your  ambition — for  what? 
I ask  again.  Is  it  for  the  overthrow 
of  the  American  government,  estab- 
lished by  our  common  ancestry,  ce- 
mented and  built  up  by  their  sweat 
and  blood,  and  founded  on  the  broad 
principles  of  right,  justice  and  hu- 
manity ? I must  declare  to  you  here, 
as  I have  often  done  before,  and  also 
has  been  declared  by  the  greatest 
and  wisest  statesmen  and  patriots  of 
this  and  other  lands,  that  the  Ameri- 
can government  is  the  best  and  freest 
of  all  governments,  the  most  equally 
in  its  rights,  the  most  just  in  its  de- 
cisions, the  most  lenient  in  its  meas- 
ures, and  the  most  inspiring  in  its 
principles  to  elevate  the  race  of  men, 
that  the  sun  of  heaven  ever  shone 
upon.  Now  for  you  to  attempt  to 
overthrow  such  a government  as  this, 
under  which  we  have  lived  for  more 
than  three-quarters  of  a century,  in 
which  we  have  gained  our  wealth, 
our  standing  as  a nation,  our  domes- 
tic safety,  while  the  elements  of  peril 
are  around  us,  with  peace  and  tran- 
quility, accompanied  with  unbounded 
prosperity  and  rights  unassailed,  is 
the  height  of  madness,  folly,  and 
wickedness,  to  which  I will  neither 
lend  my  sanction  nor  my  vote.” 

The  convention,  notwithstanding 
this  truthful  and  eloquent  speech, 
passed  the  ordinance  of  secession,  by 
a vote  of  208  for,  and  89  against. 
Mr.  Stephens,  on  the  Calhoun  theory 
of  the  relations  of  the  States  to  the 
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general  government,  acquiesced  in  its 
adoption  by  a majority  vote,  and  in  a 
speech,  at  Savannah,  Georgia,  as 
Vice-President  of  the  Confederate 
government  quoted  in  a former  chap- 
ter, gave  his  reasons  why  the  Con- 
federate Constitution  was  superior  to 
that  of  the  United  States.  After  the 
close  of  the  war  (published  in  1867), 
Mr.  Stephens  states  as  follows  the 
causes  of  the  secession  movement  : 
“Considerations  connected  with  the 
legal  status  of  the  black  race  in  the 
southern  States,  and  the  position  of 
several  of  the  northern  States  towards 
it,  together  with  the  known  senti- 
ments and  principles  of  those  just 
elected  to  the  two  highest  offices  of 
the  federal  government  (Messrs.  Lin- 
coln and  Hamlin)  as  to  the  powers  of 
that  government  over  this  subject, 
and  others  which  threatened,  as  was 
supposed,  all  their  vital  interests, 
prompted  the  southern  States  to 
withdraw  from  the  Union,  for  the 
very  reason  that  had  induced  them  at 
first  to  enter  into  it ; that  is,  for  their 
own  better  protection  and  security. 
Those  who  had  the  control  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  federal  govern- 
ment denied  this  right  to  withdraw  or 
secede.  The  war  was  inaugurated 
and  waged,  by  those  at  the  head  of 
the  federal  government  against  these 
States,  or  people  of  these  States  to 
prevent  their  withdrawal  from  the 
Union.  On  the  part  of  these  States, 
which  had  allied  themselves  in  a com- 
mon cause,  it  was  maintained  and 
carried  on  purely  in  defense  of  this 


great  right,  claimed  by  them  of  State 
sovereignty  and  self-government, 
which  they  with  their  associates  had 
achieved  in  their  common  struggle 
with  Great  Britain,  under  the  declar- 
ation of  1776,  and  which  in  their 
judgment,  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the 
whole  structure  of  American  free  in- 
stitutions.” 

The  dates  and  the  votes,  in  each 
State,  on  the  passage  of  the  ordinances 
of  secession  of  the  States,  which 
composed  the  Confederate  govern- 
ment, at  the  time  Fort  Sumter  was 
fired  upon,  were  as  follows  : South 
Carolina,  Dec.  20,  i860,  unanimous  ; 
Mississippi,  Jan.  9,  1861,  yeas  84,  nays 
15,  but  finally  unanimous  ; Florida, 
Jan.  10,  giving  as  a reason  that  “all 
hope  of  preserving  the  Union  upon 
terms  consistent  with  the  safety  and 
honor  of  the  slaveholding  States 
had  been  fully  dissipated  by  recent 
indications  of  the  strength  of  the 
anti-slavery  sentiment  of  the  free 
States;”  Alabama,  Jan.  n,  yeas  61, 
nays  39  ; Georgia,  Jan.  19,  yeas  208, 
nays  89 ; Louisiana,  Jan.  26,  yeas 
1 13,  nays  17;  Texas,  February  1,  yeas 
166.  The  State  of  Virginia  on  the 
4th  day  of  April,  1861,  refused  to  se- 
cede in  her  convention  duly  called, 
by  a vote  of  89  nays  to  45  yeas.  The 
leading  secessionists  visited  Charles- 
ton before  Fort  Sumter  was  fired 
upon,  for  the  purpose  of  urging  ac- 
tion by  the  Confederate  government 
that  would  tend  to  influence  the 
slaveholding  States  to  unite  in  the 
movement;  and  among  whom  were 
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Mr.  Gilcrist,  a citizen  of  Alabama, 
an  ardent  secessionist,  and  a member 
of  the  Confederate  government,  and 
Mr.  Pryor,  a member  of  the  Thirty- 
sixth  Congress  from  Virginia,  ex- 
tracts from  whose  speeches  while  a 
member  of  that  body,  have  been  quo- 
ted in  a former  chapter.  Mr.  Gil- 
crist said  to  a public  meeting  in 
Charleston  a short  time  before  an  at- 
tack was  made  on  Fort  Sumter, 
“Sprinkle  blood  in  the  faces  of  the 
people  of  Alabama,  or  they  will  be 
back  in  the  Union  in  less  than  ten 
days;”  and  Mr.  Roger  A.  Pryor  said, 
among  other  arguments  for  imme- 
diate action,  “Strike  a blow,  and  the 
moment  that  blood  is  shed,  Virginia 
will  make  common  cause  with  her 
sisters  of  the  South.”  These  men, 
who  understood  the  temper  of  the 
people  of  their  States,  gave  sound 


advice;  for  the  Virginia  convention 
which  on  the  5th  of  April  had  refused 
to  secede,  on  the  17th  of  the  same 
month  passed  an  ordinance  of  seces- 
sion in  secret  session  by  a vote  88  to 
55,  and  two  days  after  seized  by  mili- 
tary force  the  great  navy  yard  at 
Norfolk  and  the  United.  States  ar- 
senal at  Harper’s  Ferry,  containing 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  arms  and 
ammunition.  There  were  about  two 
thousand  cannon  at  Norfolk  and 
several  war  ships,  including  the  fa- 
mous steam  frigate  Merrimac,  which, 
after  being  iron-claded  by  the  Con- 
federates, played  such  havoc  among 
our  wooden  war  ships  at  Fortress 
Monroe,  but  was  finally  disabled  and 
driven  back  to  Norfolk  by  our  first 
iron-clad,  the  little  Monitor,  designed 
by  the  genius  of  Ericsson. 
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TWO  PIONEERS  OF  THE  WEST. 

REV.  LUTHER  STONE* 


In  the  midsummer  month  of  the 
year  1890,  there  passed  away  in  the 
city  of  Chicago,  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  those  grand  representa- 
tives of  Christian  manhood,  the  pio- 
neer ministers  of  the  Northwest. 
Among  all  the  earnest,  God-fearing, 
self-sacrificing  servants  of  the  church, 
who  found  their  way  into  western 
wilds  to  preach  the  gospel,  when  im- 
posing church  edifices  and  prosperous 
congregations  were  unknown,  none 
wrought  more  faithfully  or  to  better 
purpose,  none  had  a clearer  percep- 
tion of  the  breadth  and  scope  of  the 
work  to  be  done,  none  set  in  opera- 
tion more  potent  agencies  for  good, 
than  Rev.  Luther  Stone,  whose  life- 
work  ended  July  9th,  1890. 

Born  at  Oxford,  near  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  September  26,  1815, 
Mr.  Stone  was  in  his  seventy-fifth 
year  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and 
every  year  of  his  adult  existence  had 
been  prolific  of  good  works. 

He  was  a lineal  descendant  of  the 
sixth  generation  of  the  pilgrim  Gre- 
gory Stone,  who  came  from  Cousin- 
town,  Somersetshire,  England,  to 
Boston  in  the  good  ship  “Increase, ” in 
1634,  and  the  son  of  Luther  and  Abi- 
gail (Bemis)  Stone,  pious  and  much 
esteemed  country  people  of  New 


England.  His  mother  died  soon  after 
his  birth,  leaving  him  and  his  twin 
brother,  the  youngest  of  six  children, 
to  the  care  of  their  grandmother,  by 
whom  they  were  in  a measure  brought 
up  and  to  whom  both  were  devotedly 
attached. 

The  elder  Stone  was  a farmer,  and 
when  not  attending  the  common 
schools,  Luther  Stone  engaged  in  va- 
rious kinds  of  farm  labor  from  the 
time  he  became  old  enough  to  work 
until  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age. 
At  that  time  he-  began  preparation 
for  college  at  Leicester  Academy, 
where  his  preceptor  was  the  Rev. 
Luther  Wright,  who  had  previously 
held  a tutorship  in  Yale  College. 

After  spending  two  years  at  the 
Academy,  he  entered  Brown  Univer- 
sity in  1835,  one  of  the  young  men 
who  entered  college  with  him,  and 
also  graduated  witb  him,  being  Prof. 
James  R.  Boise,  now  of  the  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary  of  Morgan 
Park,  Chicago. 

From  the  beginning  of  his  college 
career  he  applied  himself  closely  to 
his  studies,  and  was  noted  for  his  dil- 
igence, his  industry  and  his  great 
perseverence  in  whatever  he  under- 
took, characteristics  which  he  appears 
to  have  carried  with  him  through 
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life.  Although  he  had  received  care- 
ful religious  training  in  early  life, 
was  a regular  attendant  at  church 
and  at  the  weekly  class  prayer  meet- 
ings, in  the  early  part  of  his  college 
course,  he  did  not  become  fully  iden- 
tified with  the  church  until  1838,  when 
he  was  baptized  and  began  seriously  to 
think  about  entering  the  ministry  as 
soon  as  he  had  completed  his-education. 
Impelled  by  a sense  of  duty  to  choose 
this  calling,  he  entered  the  Theologi- 
cal Institute  at  Newton,  Massachu- 
setts, immediately  after  his  gradua- 
tion from  Brown  University  in  1839.' 
In  1842  he  received  his  degree  from 
the  divinity  school,  and  a year  later 
was  regularly  ordained  a minister  of 
the  Gospel,  at  Oxford,  and  authorized 
to  proceed  westward  to  the  Mississip- 
pi Valley,  where  he  proposed  to  en- 
gage in  evangelical  and  misson  work. 

At  this  time  he  received  a tempt- 
ing offer  to  go  to  one  of  the  Southern 
States,  to  engage  in  educational  work, 
but  declined  to  accept  it,  feeling  that 
a wider  field  for  usefulness  would 
be  open  to  him  in  the  West.  Leav- 
ing Boston  in  1844,  he  proceeded  to 
St.  Louis  and  from  there  went  up  the 
Mississippi  river,  visiting  Rock  Isl- 
and, Illinois,  and  Davenport,  Iowa,  at 
both  of  which  infant  towns  he  held 
church  services.  At  Davenport  he 
preached  in  the  first  Baptist  church 
established  in  the  town,  and  received 
a call  to  become  its  pastor. 

As  it  was  not  his  purpose  to  be- 
come settled  in  a pastorate,  to  which 
he  would  be  compelled  to  give  his 


whole  time  and  attention,  but  to  hold 
himself  in  readiness  to  go  wherever 
there  might  be  a demand  for  his  ser- 
vices, or  wherever  an  opportunity  of- 
ferred  for  building  up  new  church 
organizations,  he  declined  to  accept 
the  call  to  Davenport,  and  going  to 
Rock  Island  made  this  place  his  home 
until  some  time  in  1845. 

While  he  was  in  Rock  Island  he 
preached  in  the  numerous  towns  in 
the  vicinity,  and  aided  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Rock  Island  Baptist 
Association,  of  which  he  was  an  orig- 
inal member.  He  also  preached  the 
first  sermon  preached  by  a Baptist 
minister  in  Burlington,  Iowa,  and  re- 
mained there  several  months,  build- 
ing up  one  of  the  largest  congrega- 
tions which  had  gathered  in  the  town 
to  listen  to  the  gospel  up  to  that 
time. 

Having  in  mind  the  building  up  of 
an  educational  institution  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  church,  he  went  to  Sharon 
in  Henry  county,  Illinois,  in  1845,  and 
purchased  a considerable  body  of 
land,  upon  which  he  erected  a build- 
ing, which  was  designed  to  be  used 
as  an  academy.  The  time  did  not, 
however,  seem  to  be  ripe  for  an  enter- 
prise of  this  character,  and  in  the 
course  of  a few  months  Mr.  Stone 
went  to  Rockford,  Illinois,  where  he 
became  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church. 

He  remained  there  until  1847,  and 
then  came  to  Chicago  for  the  purpose 
of  setting  on  foot  an  enterprise  which 
he  believed  would  materially  aid  the 
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work  of  church  extension,  in  which  he 
had  always  been  most  deeply  inter- 
ested. 

Prior  to  that  time  three  attempts 
had  been  made  to  establish  in  the 
Northwest,  a church  publication 
which  should  represent  the  Baptist 
denomination,  and  each  attempt  had 
resulted  in  a failure.  Two  of  these 
short-lived  publications  had  flour- 
ished during  their  brief  existence  in 
Central  and  Southern  Illinois,  and  one 
in  Chicago.  Mr.  Stone  believed  the 
time  had  come  when  a Baptist  paper 
conducted  on  correct  business  prin- 
ciples, could  be  sustained  in  Chicago, 
and  made  vastly  beneficial  to  the 
church  in  the  West  and  Northwest. 
The  fact  that  others  had  failed  did 
not  deter  him  from  making  the  at- 
tempt— although  the  publishing  busi- 
ness was  one  in  which  he  had  had  no 
previous  experience — and  on  the  ioth 
day  of  August,  1847,  he  issued  the 
first  number  of  The  Watchman  of  the 
Prairies.  Of  this  publication  he  was 
editor  and  proprietor,  and  it  was  con- 
ducted with  such  ability  that  it  soon 
became  a welcome  visitor  in  the  homes 
of  the  large  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Baptist  church  in  the  West. 
The  financial  management  was  no  less 
successful  than  its  editorial  manage- 
ment, and  its  permanency  as  one  of  the 
institutions  of  the  church  and  of  the 
city  of  Chicago  was  assured  shortly 
after  its  existence  begun. 

Mr.  Stone  continued  the  publica- 
tion of  the  paper  until  1853,  at  which 
time  he  sold  the  property  thus  built 


up  and  retired  from  editorial  work. 
The  Christian  Times  was  the  immedi- 
ate successor  of  the  Watchman  of  the 
Prairies , and  at  a later  date  this  name 
was  changed  to  The  Standard,  which 
has  now  become  one  of  the  leading 
and  influential  church  papers  of  the 
country.  While  editing  and  manag- 
ing his  paper  Mr.  Stone  was  also  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of 
Chicago  from  July,  1847,  to  Septem- 
ber, 1848,  consenting  to  fill  this  posi- 
tion only  in  the  absence  of  a regu- 
larly settled  pastor. 

After  disposing  of  his  paper  in 
1853  he  turned  his  attention  to  mis- 
sion and  evangelical  work  in  Chicago, 
to  which  he  devoted  himself  in  a 
great  measure  during  the  remainder 
of  his  active  life.  During  the  war 
he  interested  himself  especially  in  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  soldiers  sta- 
tioned at  Camp  Douglas,  and  of  Con- 
federate prisoners  confined  there  from 
time  to  time.  He  held  religious  ser- 
vices at  Camp  Douglas,  The  Soldiers’ 
Rest,  and  at  the  Marine  Hospital  as 
often  as  arrangements  could  be  made 
for  such  services.  As  the  city  grew 
larger  and  its  criminal  population  in- 
creased, Mr.  Stone  found  the  jails 
overflowing  with  men  and  women 
whose  moral  status  he  labored  earn- 
estly to  improve,  and  a great  deal 
of  his  time  was  given  to  this  noble 
and  philanthropic  work. 

When  the  Baptist  Theological  Un- 
ion was  formed  in  Chicago  in  1863, 
and  the  Theological  Seminary,  at 
Morgan  Park,  was  founded  under  its 
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auspices,  he  became  a member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  that  institution 
and  filled  the  position  of  secretary 
until  1866.  In  this  important  execu- 
tive position  he  contributed  largely 
to  the  building  up  of  that  institution, 
and  for  many  years  he  was  one  of  its 
most  active  and  helpful  friends.  Hav- 
ing become  widely  known  through 
the  West,  not  only  as  a man  of  broad 
culture  and  liberal  education,  but  as 
a man  of  remarahble  executive  abil- 
ity as  well,  he  was  tendered  the  pres- 
idency of  Central  University,  located 
at  Pella,  Iowa,  in  1864.  This  he  de- 
clined, but  about  the  same  time  he 
became  deeply  interested  in  building 
up  the  University  of  Des  Moines, 
Iowa.  This  institution  was  just  at 
that  time  seriously  embarrassed  finan- 
cially, and  had  reached  a most  criti- 
cal period  of  existence.  To  relieve 
its  necessities  Mr.  Stone  was  appealed 
to,  and  he  responded  promptly  with 
a gift  of  eight  thousand  dollars,  a 
considerable  portion  of  this  amount 
being  realized  from  the  sale  of  some 
of  his  Chicago  property,  which  he 
disposed  of  at  a great  sacrifice  of  his 
personal  interests. 

In  1866,  at  the  end  of  more  than 
twenty  years  of  active  ministerial 
and  literary  work,  he  sought,  for  the 
first  time,  rest  and  recreation  in  for- 
eign travel.  Five  years  after  he  came 
to  Chicago — in  1853 — he  had  been 
married  to  Mrs.  Anna  M.  Jacobus, 
and  when  his  travels  began,  he  was 
accompanied  by  his  wife  and  adopted 
daughter.  Together  they  visited  the 


principal  European  cities  and  other 
points  of  interest,  spending  two  years 
abroad.  Returning  to  Chicago  in 
1868,  and  finding  it  necessary  to  de- 
vote a considerable  portion  of  his 
time  to  looking  after  his  private  in- 
terests, Mr.  Stone  never  afterwards 
engaged  regularly  in  ministerial 
work,  but  participated  actively  in 
every  movement  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  and  extend  the  use- 
fulness of  the  church  organization  to 
which  he  was  so  devotedly  attached 
from  the  date  of  his  conversion  to 
that  of  his  death. 

In  promoting  the  prosperity  of  the 
old  First  Baptist  Church  of  Chicago, 
he  was  for  many  years  a potent  factor; 
and  his  services  in  establishing  and 
building  up  Emanuel  Baptist  Church, 
of  which  he  was  a member  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  were  of  the  same  impor- 
tant and  useful  character. 

As  a minister  of  the  Gospel,  Mr. 
Stone  had,  combined  with  logical  rea- 
soning powers,  a fair  share  of  pulpit 
eloquence  and  impressiveness.  Thor- 
oughly orthodox  in  his  beliefs,  he  was 
an  earnest  and  scholarly  expounder 
of  the  great  truths  of  the  Bible  as  he 
understood  them,  and  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  church  to  which  he  belonged. 
A man  of  most  positive  convictions, 
he  never  hesitated  to  attack  what  he 
looked  upon  as  an  evil,  however 
strongly  it  might  be  entrenched  in 
popular  favor  or  in  whatever  guise  it 
was  foisted  upon  his  attention. 
Broadly  charitable,  he  was,  neverthe- 
jtless,  pronounced  in  his  views,  to  which 
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he  gave  expression  in  no  uncertain  or 
ambiguous  terms  whenever  occasion 
demanded  it.  Like  most  of  the  pio- 
neer ministers  of  the  west,  he  was  es- 
pecially hostile  to  the  institution  of 
slavery,  so  long  as  it  existed  in  the 
United  States;  and  he  was  one  of 
those  whose  sympathy  with  the  op- 
pressed race  took  a practical  turn 
whenever  an  opportunity  offered. 

During  his  long  and  eventful  life, 
no  great  moral  question  attracted 
public  attention  which  did  not  find 
him  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  best 
and  most  advanced  thought  of  the 
age;  and  no  form  of  moral  obliquity 
ever  found  in  him  an  apologist  or  de- 
fender. 

As  a writer,  he  was  clear,  concise 
and  forcible  in  the  presentation  of  his 
views,  being  particularly  adapted  to 
journalistic  and  editorial  work. 

Combined  with  fervent  piety  and  a 
vigorous  intellectuality,  he  had  that 
thoroughly  practical  knowledge  of  the 
affairs  of  every-day  life  which  made 
him  a competent  adviser  in  temporal, 
as  he  was  a conscientious  adviser  in 
spiritual  matters.  In  the  conduct 
and  management  of  the  different  re- 
ligious organizations  with  which  he 
was  connected  at  one  time  and  an- 
other; in  building  up  churches  and 
schools,  and  in  laying  the  foundation 
for  a great  religious  journal,  he  dis- 
played that  executive  and  financial 
ability  which  must  contribute  to  so 
large  an  extent  to  the  success  of 
church  as  well  as  of  secular  enter- 
prises. His  sagacity  and  good  judg- 


ment in  matters  of  a business  nature 
could  always  be  relied  upon,  and,  un- 
der all  circumstances,  “ there  was  wis- 
dom in  his  counsels.”  His  private 
business  affairs  were  always  skillfully 
and  judiciously  managed.  He  was  a 
careful  observer  of  the  trend  of  events; 
and  the  economic  training  which  he 
received  in  early  life,  combined  with 
the  characteristic  thrift  of  the  native 
of  New  England,  led  him  to  the  con- 
clusion, many  years  since,  that  a won- 
derful era  of  development  had  set  in 
in  the  western  States.  The  invest- 
ments which  he  made  from  time  to 
time,  in  pursuance  of  this  idea,  were 
fortunate  investments,  which  enabled 
him  in  later  years  to  not  only  give 
generously  and  liberally  to  church, 
educational  and  other  enterprises,  but 
to  provide  a handsome  estate  for  those 
who  were  dependent  upon  him. 

Kindly  in  his  disposition,  cordial, 
warm-hearted  and  sympathetic,  he 
was  deeply  loved  and  revered  by 
those  who  knew  him  as  a member  of 
the  social  and  domestic  circle.  To 
him  there  was  music  in  the  prattle  of 
a child;  and  in  his  old  age  he  was 
never  happier  than  when  his  little 
grandchildren  gathered  about  him  to 
share  with  him  their  joys,  or  to  have 
him  contribute  to  their  entertainment. 

Undisturbed  in  the  later  years  of 
his  life  by  cares  other  than  those  he 
allowed  to  rest  lightly  upon  him,  he 
gave  much  of  his  time  to  reading  and 
literature,  and  thus  gracefully  grew 
old  and  passed  to  his  reward. 

Howard  Louis  Conard. 
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FREDERICK  HASKELL. 


The  death  of  Frederick  Haskell, 
which  occurred  at  his  home  in  Chi- 
cago on  the  6th  of  May,  1890,  removed 
from  the  business  world  the  founder 
of  one  of  the  great  industrial  enter- 
prises of  the  west — a man  wrho,  under 
almost  insurmountable  difficulties, 
had  built  up  a splendid  fortune 
through  his  own  efforts,  and  who  was 
a perfect  type  of  the  successful,  self- 
reliant,  sagacious  and  far-seeing 
western  financier. 

Mr.  Haskell  was  a native  of  New 
England;  and  the  family  to  which  he 
belonged  was  one  which  had  contrib- 
uted much  to  the  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  that  region,  through  its 
numerous  representatives,  some  of 
whom  also  achieved  distinction  in 
literature  and  the  professions.  A not 
very  remote  ancestor  of  Mr.  Haskell 
married  into  the  noted  Wolcott  fam- 
ily, three  successive  generations  of 
which  were  represented  among  the 
early  governors  of  Connecticut;  and 
thus  was  handed  down  to  him  a strain 
of  the  best  Puritan  blood,  with  all  of 
the  force  and  executive  ability  of  his 
distinguished  ancestry. 

His  father,  Eli  B.  Haskell,  was  a 
merchant  of  comfortable  fortune,  a 
broad-minded,  intelligent  man  of  af- 
fairs, who  served  many  years  as  a 
member  of  the  Legislature  of  New 


York  State,  and  exercised  a com- 
manding influence  in  the  community 
in  which  he  lived. 

Frederick  Haskell  was  born  at  East 
Windsor,  Conn.,  December  4th,  1810, 
and  as  a boy  received  careful  educa- 
tional and  business  training. 

Before  he  had  attained  his  majority 
he  had  become  recognized  as  an  ac- 
complished and  enterprising  young 
tradesman;  and  when  he  was  ready 
to  begin  business  on  his  own  account, 
he  joined  the  column  of  ambitious 
young  men  who  moved  westward  in 
search  of  enlarged  opportunities  for 
engaging  in  trade  and  commerce. 

In  1831,  after  spending  some  time 
prospecting  for  a location,  he  entered 
the  employ  of  a friend  and  relative — 
a member  of  the  Wolcott  family — who 
was  engaged  in  business  at  Jackson- 
ville, 111. 

After  remaining  at  Jacksonville  a 
year  or  two,  he  went  to  Princeton, 
111.,  a new  town,  in  which  he  erected 
the  first  business  building  and  opened 
the  first  general  store.  He  remained 
at  Princeton,  doing  a prosperous 
business,  until  he  received  a visit 
from  his  father,  who  was  not  alto- 
gether satisfied  with  his  location. 

Feeling  that  the  young  man  who 
engaged  in  business  in  the  “far  west” 
of  those  days  was  compelled  to  sacri- 
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flee  to  too  great  an  extent  social  and 
other  advantages  and  enjoyments, 
the  elder  Haskell  advised  his  son  to 
sell  out  his  business  and  return  to  the 
east.  He  did  so,  and  next  located  at 
Cleveland,  O.,  where  he  remained  un- 
til solicited  by  his  father  to  return  to 
New  York  State,  to  become  connected 
with  an  important  enterprise  which 
the  latter  had  set  on  foot  at  Ogdens- 
burg.  In  company  with  Horace 
Hooker,  who  had  been  for  many  years 
engaged  in  the  same  line  of  business 
at  Rochester,  Mr.  Haskell  built  an  ex- 
tensive flouring  mill  at  Ogdensburg; 
and  it  was  in  the  conduct  and  man- 
agement of  this  enterprise  that  he  de- 
sired the  assistance  of  his  son  Frede- 
rick. After  a time  they  purchased 
Hooker’s  interest  in  the  flouring  mills, 
and  also  engaged  to  a considerable 
extent  in  the  manufacture  of  domes- 
tic broadcloths  and  woolen  goods  in 
connection  therewith. 

It  was  in  the  conduct  of  these  en- 
terprises that  the  business  sagacity 
and  surperior  executive  ability  of 
Frederick  Haskell  was  first  made 
manifest.  The  years  of  his  young 
manhood  were  spent  at  Ogdensburg, 
and  there  he  accumulated  a handsome 
fortune  in  early  life. 

Through  no  lack  of  prudence  or 
foresight,  but  from  causes  entirely 
beyond  his  control,  disaster  overtook 
him  about  1846,  and  the  result  was  an 
almost  complete  dissipation  of  his  ac- 
cumulations. Forced  to  begin  anew 
the  struggle  to  gain  a foothold  in  the 
business  world,  he  turned  his  atten- 


tion again  to  the  rapidly-developing 
western  States,  and  sought  to  set  on 
foot  some  enterprise  for  which  there 
was  a popular  demand,  and  which 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  have 
a growth  and  expansion  proportionate 
to  the  general  prosperity  and  advance- 
ment of  the  country. 

At  that  time  the  era  of  railroad 
building  in  the  west  had  just  fairly 
begun,  and  there  was  a demand  for 
the  equipment  of  new  lines  of  rail- 
way. While  visiting  New  York  city, 
Mr.  Haskell  heard  of  a large  contract 
for  railway  supplies  awaiting  some 
enterprising  manufacturer,  and  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  securing  this 
contract  and  setting  about  at  once  to 
build  a railroad  supply  manufactory 
in  some  suitable  western  location. 

While  he  had  little  left  of  his  form- 
er fortune,  his  career  had  been  such 
as  to  command  the  confidence  of  men 
of  means,  and  he  secured,  without 
much  difficulty,  such  financial  assist- 
ance as  he  needed  to  inaugurate  the 
proposed  enterprise.  The  contract 
which  his  business  sagacity  and  care- 
ful calculation  led  him  to  believe 
would  yield  handsome  returns,  was 
secured,  and  Michigan  City,  Indiana, 
on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  lake  from 
Chicago,  was  selected  as  the  location 
for  an  extensive  car  factory.  Having 
completed  all  the  preliminary  ar- 
rangements and  formulated  his  plans 
for  building  up  and  carrying  on  this 
business,  he  removed  from  New  York 
State  to  Michigan  City,  in  1852.  The 
same  year,  and  a short  time  prior  to 
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his  removal  from  New  York,  he  was 
married  at  Chazy,  near  Plattsburg, 
to  Miss  Caroline  E.  Aldridge,  a 
daughter  of  Isaac  Aldridge,  of  that 
city. 

Associated  with  him  in  the  enter- 
prise at  Michigan  City  were  Dr.  M. 
G.  Sherman  of  Ogdensburg,  New 
York,  and  Mr.  Hiram  Aldridge,  a 
brother  of  Mrs.  Haskell.  The  firm 
took  the  name  Sherman,  Haskell  & 
Co.,  and  within  a comparatively  short 
time  it  launched  out  upon  a highly 
successful  career.  Although  the  busi- 
ness in  which  he  engaged  was  one  in 
which  he  had  had  no  previous  expe- 
rience, Mr.  Haskell  took  entire  charge 
of  the  financial  management,  gath- 
ered around  him  such  practical  assist- 
ents  as  he  found  to  be  necessary  to 
its  entire  success,  and  soon  had  his 
work  thoroughly  systematized.  The 
growth  of  the  enterprise  which  he 
thus  controlled  was  steady  and  con- 
tinuous from  the  start,  although  it 
required  sagacious  management  to 
steer  clear  of  the  financial  difficulties 
which  wrecked  so  many  similar  in- 
dustries in  the  west  cnly  a few  years 
after  he  began  his  operations. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  war  pe- 
riod the  demand  for  railroad  equipage 
was  enormously  increased,  and  the 
capacity  of  the  works  at  Michigan 
City  was  increased  to  meet  this  de- 
mand. At  that  time  Mr.  John  Barker, 
a Michigan  City  merchant,  associated 
himself  with  Mr.  Haskell,  and  their 
extensive  business  was  carried  on 
under  the  firm  name  of  Haskell, 


Barker  & Co.,  until  1871,  when  the 
Haskell  & Barker  Car  Company  was 
organized  with  Mr.  Haskell  as  presi- 
dent of  the  corporation,  which  still 
retains  the  same  name.  For  nearly 
forty  years  this  great  industry,  which 
owes  its  existence  to  Mr.  Haskell,  has 
been  in  active  and  continuous  opera- 
tion, giving  employment  at  all  times 
to  several  hundred  men,  and  con- 
tributing largely  to  the  growth  and 
prosperity  of  the  city  in  which  it  is 
located. 

In  1868,  while  still  a comparatively 
young  man,  Mr.  Haskell  found  him- 
self again  in  possession  of  an  ample 
fortune,  and  removed  to  Chicago, 
where  he  continued  to  reside  up  to 
the  date  of  his  death.  Extensive  in- 
vestments in  Chicago  realty  added 
largely  to  his  wealth,  and  soon  made 
him  one  of  the  millionaires  of  the 
city.  He  remained  at  the  head  of  the 
Haskell  & Barker  Car  Company  un- 
til 1884,  when  he  disposed  of  his  in- 
terest in  the  manufactory  and  retired 
from  active  participation  in  business. 

During  the  greater  part  of  his  long 
and  active  life  he  was  one  of  the  busi- 
est of  busy  men.  The  important  af- 
fairs with  which  he  had  to  do  de- 
manded, and  always  received,  the 
most  careful  attention.  Every  obli- 
gation he  took  upon  himself  was 
faithfully  discharged,  every  promise 
was  kept,  and  he  was  no  less  highly 
esteemed  for  his  integrity  and  recti- 
tude, than  for  his  business  sagacity 
and  ability  as  a financier.  Eminently 
successful,  he  was  indebted  for  this 
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success  to  none  of  the  tricks  or  ca- 
prices of  fortune.  Endowed  by  na- 
ture with  keen  perceptive  faculties, 
and  the  ability  to  grasp  and  make 
the  best  use  of  the  opportunities 
which  presented  themselves  for  his 
advancement  in  the  financial  world, 
success  came  to  him  largely  as  the 
result  of  intelligent  and  continuous 
effort.  Under  all  circumstances  he 
was  courageous,  self-reliant,  and  pro- 
lific of  resources.  When  misfortune 
overtook  him  in  middle  life,  and  the 
accumulations  of  his  earlier  years 
vanished  with  a suddenness  which 
would  have  bewildered  most  men, 
his  serenity  was  undisturbed,  and 
without  yielding  for  a moment  to 
discouragement,  he  applied  himself 
to  the  task  of  building  up  a new  for- 
tune. 

The  personal  characteristics  of  Mr. 
Haskell  were  of  the  kind  which  in- 
voke warm  friendship,  genuine  re- 
spect, and  tender  regard.  Those 
who  knew  him  only  as  a man  of 
affairs  respected  him  for  his  upright- 
ness, his  integrity,  his  fidelity  to  every 
trust  reposed  in  him,  and  his  consci- 
tious  regard  for  the  equities  of  busi- 
ness life. 

Those  who  were  brought  into  more 
intimate  relations  with  him  had  a 
thorough  appreciation  of  his  kindly 
and  sympathetic  nature,  his  generous 
impulses  and  his  purity  of  character. 
Benevolent,  charitable  and  philan- 
thropic enterprises  which  commended 
themselves  to  his  excellent  judgment, 


never  appealed  to  him  in  vain  for 
prompt  and  substantial  encourage- 
ment, and  with  every  gift  went  a hearty 
“God  speed”  which  added  to  the  pleas- 
ure and  gratitude  of  the  recipient. 
While  by  no  means  indiscriminate  in 
the  bestowal  of  his  charities,  he 
showed  little  favoritism  and  gave  lib- 
erally of  his  abundant  means  wher- 
ever a harvest  of  good  was  promised, 
whether  the  appeal  came  from  the 
community  in  which  he  lived,  or  from 
one  in  which  he  chanced  to  be  a tem- 
porary sojourner. 

Few  men  who  engage  actively  in 
business  with  all  its  cares  and  re- 
sponsibilties,  have  the  happy  faculty 
of  laying  aside  so  completely,  as  did 
Mr.  Haskell,  everything  which  can  in 
any  degree  contribute  to  the  discom- 
fort of  those  about  them,  when  they 
enter  the  social  or  domestic  circle. 
However  annoying  or  perplexing  the 
matter  occupying  his  attention  dur- 
ing business  hours,  when  he  stepped 
across  the  threshold  of  his  home,  his 
characteristic  serenity  became  more 
strongly  marked  and  he  had  always 
a cheerful  greeting  for  those  inside. 
Genial  in  disposition,  urbane  in  man- 
ner and  entertaining  in  conversation, 
he  spread  sunshine  about  him,  not 
only  in  early  life  but  during  his  de- 
clining years,  while  his  kindness,  his 
tender  solicitude  and  his  thoughtful 
consideration  for  others,  endeared 
him  in  an  unusual  degree  to  the  mem- 
bers of  his  household. 
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THE  SILVER  THEATRICAL  CIRCUIT:  OR,  ALL  THE  WORLD’S  A 

STAGE. 


The  surname  Tabor  has  become  an 
synonym  both  for  “Silver”  and  the 
“ Stage.”  As  the  builder  of  the  Tabor 
Grand  Opera  House  in  Denver,  the 
name  of  Horace  Austin  Warner 
Tabor,  is  associated  with  all 
that  is  historic  and  histrionic  in 
Colorado  and  the  great  West. 
When  this  young  and  venturesome 
Vermonter  left  his  native  State,  back 
in  the  fifties,  to  find  a field  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  awakening  powers  com- 
mensurate with  the  spirit  and  am- 
bition rising  within  him — that  step 
was  taken  by  as  generous  a nature  as 
ever  found  expression  in  kindly  word 
or  deed.  A trustful  incident,  indica- 
ting his  faith  in  his  fellow-man  and 
his  belief  that  countless  treasures 
were  hidden  in  the  hills  of  his  adopt- 
ed State,  enabled  two  prospectors  to 
discover  the  silver  that  soon  after  be- 
came the  measure  of  value  of  the 
Grand  Opera  House  now  bearing  his 
honored  name;  a monument  to  his 
public  spirit,  love  for  music  and  the 
drama,  and  his  faith  in  the  future  of 
Denver. 

The  Tabor  Grand  was  opened 
for  the  first  time  to  the  pub- 
lic, Monday  evening,  September  5th, 
1881.  This  event  was  signalized  by 
the  appearance  of  the  late  lovely 


Emma  Abbott  as  “Maritana.”  Grand 
English  Opera,  thus  begun  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  continued  until 
the  recent  opening  of  the  new  Opera 
House  at  Ogden,  when  and  where 
the  melodious  singing  of  the  self- 
same Abbott  was  heard  for  the  first 
and  for  the  last  time  upon  this  world’s 
stage. 

THE  SILVER  CIRCUIT 

may  be  termed  the  course  the  stage  has 
taken  across  the  Continental  Divide 
to  the  Pacific  Coast,  since  the  build- 
ing of  the  Tabor  Grand.  It  is  true 
that  Brigham  Young  had  built  the 
Salt  Lake  Theatre  as  far  back  as 
1862;  true  that  all  the  material  of  that 
noted  building,  except  the  adobe , was 
hauled  by  teams  from  Omaha,  at  a 
cost  of  $1  a pound.  But  the  Silver 
Theatrical  Circuit  had  its  origin  in 
the  Tabor  Grand,  while  the  concep- 
tion and  execution  of  the  scheme  was 
reserved  for  the  appearance  of  a 
young  man  of  remarkable  business 
tact,  intelligence  and  enterprise,  in 
the  person  of  Col.  Peter  McCourt, 
at  present  manager  of  The  Tabor 
Grand  Opera  House  and  of  the  Silver 
Circuit,  and  brother-in-law  of  the 
distinguished  ex-Senator  Tabor. 

To  realize  the  advantage  to  the 
profession  of  this  arrangement  in  lieu 
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of  the  old  way  of  reaching  the  Pacific 
Coast,  involving  the  loss  of  time,  let 
it  be  stated  as  a fact,  that  for  instance, 
Emma  Abbott,  leaving  Denver  Mon- 
day could  be  at  the  Opera  House  of 
Colorado  Springs  Monday  night;  at 
the  Opera  House,  Pueblo,  Tuesday; 
Tabor  Opera  House,  Leadville,  Wed- 
nesday; Wheeler  Opera  House,  As- 
pen, Thursday;  Salt  Lake  Theatre 
Friday;  Ogden  Opera  House,  Satur- 
day, and  leaving  Ogden  Sunday 
morning,  arrive  at  San  Francisco  the 
following  Monday  noon.  This  con- 
stitutes in  the  main  the  Silver  Cir- 
cuit and  suggests  the  great  advanta- 
ges attained  thereby.  Previous  to 
the  present  railroad  facilities  and  this 
arrangement,  each  company  playing 
the  Pacific  Coast  lost  at  least  one 
week  going  and  coming,  which  meant 
a loss  for  all  companies  during  one 
year  of  $250,000,  whereas  now,  not  a 
night  may  be  lost. 

The  whole  circuit,  however,  takes 
in  the  following  cities:  Denver,  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Pueblo,  Trinidad,  Lead- 
ville, Aspen,  Grand  Junction,  Provo, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Park  City  and 
Ogden. 

This  plan  was  perfected  and  car- 
ried into  successful  operation  in  1886. 

Manager  McCourt  was  born  No- 
vember 4th,  1856,  at  Oshkosh,  Wis- 
consin. His  father,  the  late  Peter 
McCourt,  was  one  of  the  most  highly 
esteemed  personages  of  that  beautiful 
city.  At  one  time  he  owned  sixty 
residences  and  business  blocks  there, 
but  a great  fire  swept  them  all  away 


— All  save  the  homestead.  This  great 
loss  was  never  wholly  outlived;  but 
maintaining  an  unblemished  name, 
and  having  hosts  of  friends,  the  reflu- 
ent wave  brought  something  back — a 
competence,  as  the  result  of  persistent 
efforts  in  the  face  of  almost  insur- 
mountable misfortune.  The  grand- 
father, in  north  Ireland,  was  a man 
of  affairs.  As  the  superintendent  of 
public  buildings,  entrusted  by  the 
crown,  his  duties  were  responsible 
and  manifold. 

Upon  the  mother’s  side  the  line 
stretched  backward  to  a long  derived 
lineage.  This  beloved  mother,  a Niell 
at  marriage,  is  living  in  Denver,  in  a 
home  built  and  beautified  by  this  de- 
voted son.  His  business  career  began 
as  a clerk  in  a dry  goods  store  in 
Oshkosh,  and  then  in  New  York  city, 
with  Bates,  Reed  & Cooley,  as  gener- 
al salesman.  He  remained  with  the 
latter  until  1883,  when  he  became 
the  private  secretary  of  Senator  Ta- 
bor, with  whom  he  has  been  in  close 
personal  and  official  relationship  ever 
since. 

In  1884,  Col.  McCourt  was  asked 
to  become  manager  of  the  Tabor 
Grand  by  its*  owner.  He  consented — - 
but  began  in  charge  of  the  ticket 
office,  desiring  to  learn  every  detail  of 
the  business  from  the  beginning. 
Not  a line  from  my  pen  can  add  to 
his  reputation  as  a successful  theatri- 
cal manager. 

But  this  has  not  been  his  only  oc- 
cupation; he  is  vice-president  and 
treasurer  of  the  Tabor  Investment 
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Company;  treasurer  of  the  Gold  and 
Silver  Extraction  Company;  vice- 
president  and  treasurer  of  the  Match- 
less Concentration  Company;  treasu- 
rer of  the  Hunki-Dora  Mining  Com- 
pany, director  of  the  Matchless  Mi- 
ning Company;  and  president  of  the 
Sheridan  Townsite  Company  of  Colo- 
rado. He  is  also  largely  interested 
in  Denver  real  estate.  The  McCourt 
Terrace,  upon  Fifth  Avenue  and 


Broadway,  costing  $75,000,  is  an  evi- 
dence of  his  cultivated  taste  and  gen- 
eral prosperity. 

That  “All  the  world  is  a stage” 
has  another  illustration  in  these 
achievements,  begun  by  Tabor  and 
consummated  by  McCourt.  Their 
names  embellished  the  pages  of  dra- 
matic history. 

Henry  Dudley  Teetor. 


THE  OHIO  RAILROAD  : THAT  FAMOUS  STRUCTURE  BUILT 

ON  STILTS* 


The  railroad  is  but  sixty  years  old. 
When  George  Stephenson  made  the 
trial  trip  of  his  little  locomotive,  the 
“ Rocket,”  from  Manchester  to  Liver- 
pool in  September,  1829,  successfully, 
it  was  instantly  recognized  in  this 
country  as  well  as  Europeas  the  com- 
ing method  of  land  transportation. 

Indeed  the  two  countries  were 
abreast  in  experimenting  on  this  new 
and  strange  motive  power.  Two  or 
three  inventors  in  this  country  pro- 
duced small  locomotives  in  1829.  In 


* The  above  is  the  full  text  of  a very  thor- 
ough and  valuable  paper  read  before  the 
Western  Reserve  Historical  Society  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  on  the  evening  of  January  15th, 
1891,  by  C.  P.  Leland,  Esq.,  the  Auditor  of 
the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Rail- 
road Company. 


1830  the  locomotive,  “ Best  Friend,” 
was  built  at  the  West  Point  foundry, 
and  made  its  trial  trip  in  November 
on  the  South  Carolina  railroad  which, 
strange  to  say,  is  our  oldest  railroad. 

This  year,  1830,  is  the  first  year  in 
which  the  United  States  is  credited 
with  any  railroad — 23  miles. 

Europe,  with  the  accumulated 
wealth  of  centuries,  and  the  United 
States,  with  the  accumulated  wealth 
of  centuries — to  get — started  in  a 
neck  to  neck  race  in  railroad  building. 
It  was  slow  work  for  the  United 
States  with  no  money,  and  a super- 
abundance of  poverty,  to  get  under 
headway. 

From  1830  to  i860,  the  first  half  of 
the  sixty  years,  the  record  shows  30,- 
626  miles,  but  1861-1890,  the  last  half 
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of  the  sixty  years,  shows  136,546  miles. 
Total  to  end  of  1890,  167,172  miles. 

To  get  a better  hold  on  the  marvel- 
lous work  of  the  last  thirty  years  in 
this  one  branch  of  our  material  devel- 
opment, please  take  in  this  fact  : 

There  was  built,  equipped,  and  put 
into  active  operation,  where  no  rail- 
road existed  before,  in  thirty  years,  a 
mileage  equal  to  forty -one  railroads 
clear  across  the  continent  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco  via  Chicago,  a 
distance  of  3,338  miles. 

And  this,  notwithstanding  that  dur- 
ing four  of  the  thirty  years  this  na- 
tion was  engaged  in  putting  down  a 
rebellion  that  wiped  out  a thousand 
millions  dollars  of  accumulated  capi- 
tal. 

But  what  about  the  race  with  Eu- 
rope in  railroad  construction  ? 

At  the  end  of  t888,  the  latest  fig- 
ures attainable,  of  all  the  railroads  on 
this  globe,  the  United  States  had  44 
per  cent.;  Europe,  37^  per  cent.,  and 
the  rest  of  the  world,  18^2  per  cent. 
Western  hemisphere,  53  per  cent.; 
Eastern  hemisphere,  47  per  cent. — 
Total,  100. 

The  railroads  of  the  United  States 
have  cost  about  nine  and  three-quar- 
ter billions  of  dollars,  and  give  direct 
employment  to  three-quarters  of  a 
million  of  men,  supporting  five  per 
cent,  of  our  population,  and  indirect- 
ly to  another  large  army  of  workers, 
getting  out  the  material  used  by  rail- 
roads. The  tons  of  freight  moved  in 
1889  aggregated  6*19,137,237  and  the 
number  of  passengers  was  495,124,- 
6 


767,  about  eight  times  the  population 
of  the  United  States  (62,622,  250). 

Surely  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
we  can  spend  profitably  a few  min- 
utes going  back  to  the  birth  of  this 
giant,  and  living  over  the  struggles 
of  our  fathers  in  starting  this  most 
beneficient  factor  in  the  civilization 
and  comfort  of  the  human  race,  strug- 
gles that  seem  to  us  almost  ludicrous, 
but  to  them  were  burdensome  and 
even  painful. 

The  year  1836  was  a year  of  the 
wildest  speculation.  Of  course  it  was 
in  land — cities  on  paper,  mainly — for 
then  there  was  nothing  else  to  specu- 
late in.  The  south  shore  of  Lake 
Erie,  sparsely  settled  as  it  was,  was 
platted  into  city  lots  at  every  inden- 
tation on  the  coast,  and  one  specula- 
tor, wilder  than  the  others,  predicted 
one  solid  city  from  Buffalo  to  Cleve- 
land. One  man,  in  1836,  paid  $2,500 
for  a lot  in  Fairport,  the  best  harbor 
on  Lake  Erie.  In  1886,  fifty  years 
later,  his  children  were  offered  only 
$200  for  that  lot.  There  may  be  a 
little  food  for  thought  in  this  to 
those  who  have  invested  in  oil  and 
natural  gas  boomed  towns,  especially 
the  farming  land  additions  thereto, 
at  fancy  prices.  Had  that  man  put 
that  $2,500  in  a savings  bank  at  six 
per  cent.,  compounded  semi-annually, 
his  sons  could  now  draw  out  the  com- 
fortable sum  of  $47,976.40. 

Moral:  Don’t  buy  lots  in  a “boom," 
but  put  your  money  in  a savings 
bank. 

Pro-contra  : About  the  same  time, 
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1836,  another  man  bought  102  acres 
of  quagmire  and  sand  of  the  United 
States,  paying  therefor  $127.86^.  In 
fifty  years  that  land  was  worth  about 
ten  million  dollars.  Of  course  that 
was  in  Chicago. 

Moral  : Don’t  put  your  money  in 

savings  banks,  but  buy  land,  only  be 
sure  you  buy  it  in  the  right  place. — 
Always  buy  in  Chicago  in  1836. 

Out  of  that  wild  speculation,  and 
as  an  adjunct  thereto,  sprang,  in  1836, 
that  unique  enterprise 

THE  OHIO  RAILROAD. 

The  first  railway  project  in  which 
the  few  people  then  in  Northern  Ohio, 
were  specially  interested,  was  that  of 
Col.  DeWitt  Clinton  of  New  York,  a 
civil  engineer  of  prominence,  but  not 
the  DeWitt  Clinton  who  built  the  Erie 
Canal. 

He  promulgated,  in  1829,  the  plan 
for  the  Great  Western  Railway,  start- 
ing from  New  York  city,  thence  to 
and  up  the  Tioga,  intersecting  the 
head  waters  of  the  Genesee  and  Alle- 
ghany rivers,  thence  to  Lake  Erie, 
along  the  Lake  Shore,  crossing  the 
Cuyahoga,  Sandusky,  Maumee  and 
Wabash  rivers,  to  its  western  termi- 
nus where  the  Rock  river  enters  the 
Mississippi  (Chicago  was  not  “in  it  ” 
in  those  days).  The  distance  was 
1,050  miles  and  the  estimated  cost 
$15,000,000,  or  about  $15,000  per  mile, 
undoubtedly  a close,  careful  esti- 
mate. 

But  soon  after  came  another  and 
most  startling  project  to  do  all  this 
for  less  than  a million  dollars.  It 


was  to  be  built  on  a double  line  of 
piles,  or  posts,  with  planks  edgewise, 
to  be  bolted  thereto.  No  iron  rails 
or  chains,  or  even  ties. 

This  most  economical  plan  (on  pa- 
per) with  the  addition  of  a light 
strap-iron  rail,  was  adopted  by  the 
Ohio  Railroad  Company. 

The  company  was  organized  at  the 
Mansion  House  in  Painsville  (then 
kept  by  Joseph  Card),  April  25,  1836. 
The  incorporators  were  : R.  Harper, 
Eliphalet  Austin,  Thomas  Richmond, 
G.  W.  Card,  Heman  Ely,  John  W. 
Allen,  John  G.  Camp,  P.  M.  Weddell, 
Edwin  Byington,  James  Post,  Elipha- 
let Redington,  Charles  C.  Paine, 
Storm  Rosa,  Rice  Harper,  Henry 
Phelps,  and  H.  J.  Rees. 

The  charter  (a  most  liberal  one) 
was  obtained  largely  through  the 
efforts  of  Nehemiah  Allen,  of  Wil- 
loughby, then  a representative  from 
Geauga  county  (now  Lake),  who  was 
made  president  of  the  company. 

The  charter  gave  the  company, 
like  its  neighbor  on  the  west,  the 
Erie  & Kalamazoo  Railroad,  the  bank- 
ing privilege  which  was  utilized,  as  is 
vividly  remembered  by  the  survivors 
who  got  “ stuck  ” by  the  issue  of 
three  or  four  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars of  currency.  This  currency  could 
never  truthfully  say  or  sing  “ I know 
that  my  Redeemer  lives  ” for  it  never 
was  redeemed. 

But  the  main  reliance  of  the  com- 
pany financially  was  the  celebrated 
Ohio  Plunder  law  passed  in  1837.  As 
this  law  was  unique — nothing  like  it 
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before  or  since — permit  me  to  enlarge 
upon  it  and  its  frightful  results.  The 
story  was  well  told  by  that  veteran 
journalist,  Charles  B.  Flood,  of  Col- 
umbus, nearly  ten  years  ago,  after 
delving  among  dusty  records  of  the 
State  with  a true  love  for  the  preser- 
vation of  history.  Would  there  were 
more  like  him  ! Here  is  the  story  : 

THE  PLUNDER  LAW  OF  1837. 

C.  B.  Flood  in  Cincinnati  Enquirer  : 

The  fearfully  wild  speculation  in 
regard  to  internal  improvements 
which  followed  the  completion  of  the 
Ohio  and  Miami  Canals,  would  inev- 
itably, if  not  checked  in  time,  have 
bankrupted  the  State  and  given  Ohio 
the  unenviable  fame  attached  about 
the  time  to  the  repudiating  States  of 
the  Republic. 

In  the  midst  of  this  wild  mania  for 
canals,  turnpikes  and  railroads,  the 
Ohio  legislature  March  24th,  1837, 
passed  “ An  Act  to  Authorize  a Loan 
of  Credit  by  the  .State  of  Ohio  to  Rail- 
road Companies — also  to  Turnpike, 
Canal  and  Slackwater  Navigation 
Companies” — which  law  soon  after 
revived  and  is  known,  as  par  excel- 
lence, the  “Plunder  Law,”  and  well 
it  deserved  the  name. 

It  provided — divested  of  legal  ver- 
biage— that  the  State  should  loan  its 
credit  in  six  per  cent,  stock  to  the 
amount  of  one-third  of  the  author- 
ized capital,  if  the  other  two-thirds 
had  been  paid  in  “to  the  companies 
organized  to  build  railroads, ’’etc.,  thus 
forcing  the  State  to  become  a partner 
to  the  extent  of  one-third  interest  in 


all  these  schemes.  The  State  re- 
ceived stock  in  these  various  enter- 
prises for  its  bonds. 

THE  ROADS  THAT  GOT  A SLICE. 

The  auditor  of  State  made  a spe- 
cial report  December  27th,  1847,  giv- 
ing  the  State  subscription  to  railroad 


companies  as  follows  : 

Mad  River  & Lake  Erie,  $293,050 

Little  Miami,  121,900 

Vermillion  & Ashland,  48,45° 

Mansfield  & Sandusky  City,  33,333 


Total,  $49^733 


“Upon  which,”  the  special  report 
of  Auditor  Jno.  Brough,  says,  “ no 
dividend  of  profits  has  as  yet  been  re- 
ceived.” 

(The  Legislature,  in  1864  or  1865 
ordered  the  stock  in  Mad  River  & 
Lake  Erie,  also  in  Sandusky,  Mans- 
field & Norwalk,  sold.  The  Sinking- 
Fund  Commissioners  sold  to  Rush 
R.  Sloane  in  June,  1866,  $395,800  of 
common  stock  in  Mad  River  & Lake 
Erie  Railroad  for  $33,840.90  (between 
eight  and  nine  cents  on  the  dollar 
for  what  had  cost  the  State  par  nearly 
thirty  years  before)  and  $4,588,  pre- 
ferred stock,  same  road,  for $2,233.42, 
thus  closing  out  the  State’s  costly  in- 
vestment in  that  road.  This  was  the 
entering  wedge  of  Sloane’s  control 
of  that  road  so  long.) 

“The  credit  of  the  State,”  the  re- 
port proceeds  to  say,  “ in  form  of 
issues  of  its  stock  which  was  loaned 
to  sundry  railroad  companies  for 
which  no  return  was  made,  is  as  fol- 
lows : 
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Ohio  Railroad  Company,  $249,000 

Fairport  & Painesville,  6,182 


f255>1*2 

Total  investment  in  rail- 
roads, ' S75 1,9I5 

Some  of  these  companies  paid  div- 
idends, notably  the  Little  Miami, 
which  by  dividends  on  stock  (stock 
dividends)  in  1851,  had  run  the  State’s 
interest  up  to  $200,000  and  paid  a 
cash  dividend  that  year  of  $13,008.09. 

* To  the  same  date  the  Mad  River 
& Lake  Erie  Company  by  stock  and 
bonds  had  increased  the  State’s  in- 
vestment to  $359,850;  paid  a cash  div- 
idend of  $15,024.  The  other  roads 
had  paid  nothing. 

TURNPIKES. 

The  State  issued  its  bonds  to  twen- 
ty-five companies  to  the  extent  of 
$1, 853, 365. 21.  But  thirteen  compa- 

nies ever  returned  any  dividends,  and 
these  were  reported  in  1851  as  amount- 
ing to  $38,106.76. 

The  investment  in  turnpikes  was 
almost  a total  loss. 

CANALS. 

The  Cincinnati  & Whitewa- 
ter Canal  got,  $150,000 

The  Pennsylvania  & Ohio 

Canal  got,  450,000 

This  latter  canal  was  sold  by  Aud- 
itor Taylor  to  Gov.  Tod’s  Cleveland 
& Mahoning  Railroad  for  nothing, 
and  less  than  nothing,  as  the  canal 
carried  with  it  several  thousand  dol- 
lars taxes  then  in  the  treasury.  This 
transaction  gave  color  to  the  criti- 


icism  that  Taylor  was  interested  with 
Gov.  Tod  in  the  railroad. 

RECAPITULATION. 

The  State  investment  in 

Railroads,  $75L9I5 

Turnpikes,  1,853, 365 

Canals,  600,000 


Grand  total,  $3,205,280 

THE  “PLUNDER  LAW”  REPEALED  IN 
1840. 

The  law,  which  was  but  an  inge- 
nious device  for  making  each  citizen 
of  the  State  rich  at  the  expense  of  the 
whole,  was  repealed  March  17th, 
1840,  when  vast  preparations  were 
being  made  by  designing  men  to  get 
up  new  companies  to  still  further 
fleece  the  State. 

You  will  readily  see  that  this  law 
offered  a premium  on  dishonesty.  To 
illustrate  : If  a subscriber  to  the 
stock  put  in  a lot  or  farm  at  its  real 
value,  say  $2,000,  the  company  would 
get  but  $1,000  out  of  the  State.  If, 
however,  he  put  it  in  at  $10,000  the 
company  would  get  $5,000  out  of  the 
State.  As  it  was  Ohio  State  stock 
the  company  wanted,  and  wanted 
badly,  the  absurd  valuations  claimed 
by  subscribers  to  stock  were  not  ques- 
tioned or  reduced.  We  will  see  how 
this  resulted  later  on. 

While  the  project  contemplated 
a line  of  road  from  the  Pennsylvania 
State  line  to  what  is  now  Toledo,  a 
distance  of  177  miles,  the  two  paper 
cities  to  be  “ boomed  ” were  Rich- 
mond on  the  east,  and  Manhattan, 
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three  or  four  miles  down  the  Maumee 
river  from  Toledo,  a Buffalo  Land 
Company’s  speculation.  Richmond 
was  located  by  Thomas  Richmond  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Grand  river,  a 
mile  from  Fairport  at  its  mouth  and 
two  miles  from  Painsville.  Ohio  City, 
Elyria,  Sandusky  and  Fremont  were 
on  the  contemplated  line. 

Of  course  the  chief  engineer,  Cyrus 
Williams,  had  to  get  out  a glowing 
preliminary  report,  and  he  was  equal 
to  it.  Just  think  of  the  difficulties  that 
hedged  him  in.  There  was  not  a mile 
of  railroad  in  operation  west  of  the 
Alleghanies,  and  only  about  five  hun- 
dred miles  in  the  United  States,  all 
new  and  experimental.  No  statistics, 
no  annual  reports,  nothing  to  guide 
him.  Yet  he  drew  from  his  imagina- 
tion this  glowing  future  for  the 
Ohio  Railroad: 

“ By  reference  to  the  map  of  the 
United  States,  and  examining  the 
routes  of  improvements  completed 
and  in  contemplation,  it  will  be 
seen  that  from  Maine  to  Virginia  in 
the  east  and  south,  and  from  Lake 
Superior  to  Arkansas  in  the  west, 
they  all  concentrate  and  unite  with 
your  road.” 

I have  been  writing  annual  reports 
for  the  last  thirty-five  years  and  in 
some  years  in  lieu  of  dividends, 
pointed  the  stockholders  to  “ the  glo- 
rious future  of  their  great  property,” 
and  have  sometimes  flatttered  myself 
that  it  was  fairly  well  done,  but  that 
takes  all  the  conceit  out  of  me.  I take 
off  my  hat  to  Mr.  Williams.  As  I 


shall  not  refer  to  him  again,  I will  add 
he  was  an  able  engineer,  was  con- 
nected with  our  C.  C.  & C.  road  after- 
wards ; also  the  then  Mad  River  & 
Lake  Erie,  and  died  one  of  the  many 
victims  to  that  terrible  scourge,  the 
cholera,  in  Sandusky,  1849. 

But  let  us  return  to  his  glowing 
prospectus  : “ Through  half  of  the 
year,  when  the  navigation  of  the 
Lakes  is  obstructed  with  ice,  this 
must  be  the  traveler’s  only  route,  and 
the  saving  of  time  and  the  safe  and 
regular  transit  by  railroad,  must  se- 
cure through  the  remainder  of  the 
season  a large  portion  of  the  travel. 
When  we  compare  the  delay,  damages 
and  accidents  incident  to  Lake  navi- 
gation, the  high  and  fluctuating  pri- 
ces of  freight,  and  the  regular  prices 
of  freight  by  railroad,  Lake  Erie  will 
hardly  be  considered  a rival  commu- 
nication for  passengers,  merchandise 
and  light  freight.  South  of  the  table 
land  (on  which  the  Ohio  Railroad  is 
located),  to  the  Ohio  River,  the  coun- 
try is  broken  with  mountain  ridges 
dividing  the  waters  flowing  north  and 
south,  and  raising  impassable  barriers 
to  a parallel  route. 

“The  following  roads  and  canals 
connect,  through  this  road  the  fertile 
regions  of  the  west  and  the  commer- 
cial cities  of  the  Atlantic.  On  the 
east  it  receives  travel — 1st.  From 
Boston  to  Albany  by  railroad;  by 
the  Erie  canal  and  the  railroads 
through  the  same  valley  to  Buffalo; 
and  from  Buffalo  by  the  Buffalo  and 
Erie  railroad.  2d.  From  New  York 
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to  Albany  by  the  Hudson  river  and 
thence  by  the  same  route  as  No.  i. 
3d.  From  New  York  city  by  the  New 
York  & Erie  railroad  to  its  intersec- 
tion with  the  Buffalo  & Erie  railroad; 
thence  by  the  latter  to  the  Ohio  rail- 
road. 4th.  From  Philadelphia  by 
canal  and  railroads  to  Pittsburg,  and 
thence  to  the  Ohio  railroad  by  either 
the  Conneaut  & Beach  railroad,  the 
Ashtabula  & Liverpool  railroad,  or 
the  Pittsburg,  Warren  & Cleveland 
railroad.  5th.  From  Baltimore,  by 
the  Baltimore  & Ohio  railroad,  the 
Wheeling  & Wellsville  railroad,  and 
the  Wellsville  & Fairport  railroad. 

“On  the  west,  the  road  receives  the 
travel — 1st.  From  the  Ohio  river  by 
the  Mad  River  & Lake  Erie  railroad. 
2d.  From  Missouri  and  Illinois  by  the 
Terre  Haute  & Alton,  and  the  Peoria 
& Logansport  railroad,  through  the 
Wabash  & Erie  canal,  and  railroad. 
3d.  From  Chicago  through  the  Wa- 
bash & Erie  canal.  4th.  From 
Evansville  and  Indianapolis,  by  rail- 
road and  the  Erie  canal.  5th.  From 
Evansville,  by  the  Indiana  and  Wa- 
bash & Erie  canals.  6th.  From  Lake 
Michigan,  by  the  Erie  & Kalamazoo 
railroad.  7th.  From  Detroit,  by  the 
Detroit,  Monroe,  Huron  & Manhattan 
railroad  (all  paper  railroads  like  the 
Ohio  railroad;  to  be  constructed). 

“Some  idea  of  the  business  of  this 
road  may  be  formed  from  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  the  amount  of  busi- 
ness done  on  Lake  Erie,  a large  por- 
tion of  which  will  be  drawn  to  this 
road.  There  will  be  on  the  Lake  the 


ensuing  season,  52  steamboats,  whose 
aggregate  tonnage  amounts  to  15,000 
tons;  three  ships,  with  800  tons;  six 
brigs,  with  1,056  tons;  and  150  schoon- 
ers and  sloops,  aggregating  13,800 
tons,  making  21 1 vessels,  with  a total 
of  31,546  tons.  From  the  records 
kept  at  Buffalo,  the  average  number 
of  arrivals  and  clearances  for  sail 
vessels,  will  be  13  for  each  vessel. 
The  average  tonnage  for  sail  vessels 
is  98  tons.  The  steamboat  clearance 
and  arrivals  at  Buffalo  will  average 
40  for  each  boat.  The  average  ton- 
nage for  steamboats  is  305  tons. 
This  will  give  for  sail  vessels,  202,566 
tons;  and  for  steam  vessels,  650,260 
tons;  making  for  the  season,  a total 
of  852,826  tons.” 

And  now  after  three  years  of  get- 
ting ready  we  come  to  the  beginning 
of  actual  construction  : 

THE  PROCESS  OF  CONSTRUCTION. 

“For  the  use  of  the  road,  ground 
100  feet  in  width  was  cleared.  There 
were  required  112  piles  and  1,056  ties 
per  mile — the  former  varying  from  7 
to  28  feet  in  length,  (according  to  the 
grade),  and  from  12  to  16  inches  in 
diameter,  while  the  ties  were  9 feet 
long  and  8 inches  in  diameter.  The 
piles  were  driven  by  a machine,  con- 
sisting of  two  sills  30  or  40  feet  long, 
placed  parallel  with  each  other,  at  a 
distance  of  7 feet,  that  being  the 
width  of  the  track.  At  the  forward 
end  of  these  sills  were  erected  four 
timbers,  termed  ‘leaders,’  30  feet 
high,  between  which,  on  each  side, 
the  iron  hammers,  weighing  one-half 
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a ton  each,  were  raised  and  let  fall 
upon  the  pile.  A circular  saw  at- 
tached to  a shaft  projecting  between 
the  leaders,  cut  the  pile  to  the  proper 
grade,  when  the  driver  was  moved, 
and  the  operation  repeated.  These 
machines  employed  eight  men  and 
drove  about  forty  piles  per  day,  cov- 
ering some  twenty  rods  in  distance. 
Upon  the  heads  of  each  pair  of  piles 
was  fitted  a tie,  8x8  inches,  in  which 
a gain  was  cut  nine  inches  wide  and 
four  deep,  the  tie  being  pinned  down 
through  this  gain  with  a two-inch 
cedar  pin  ; but  before  this  was  done 
half  a pint  of  salt  was  deposited  in 
the  augur  hole  of  each  pile,  which,  per- 
meating the  wood,  was  expected  ma- 
terially to  preserve  the  same  from  de- 
cay. A locomotive  saw-mill  upon  the 
track,  and  behind  the  pile-driver,  at- 
tended by  three  men,  prepared  the 
rails  at  the  rate  of  900  lineal  feet  per 
day.  These  rails  or  stringers  were 
8x8,  and  15  feet  in  length.  On  the 
wood  stringers  thus  provided  were  to 
be  placed  iron  (•  strap  ’)  rails,  of  the 
weight  of  twenty-five  tons  to  the  mile. 
Behind  all,  upon  the  prepared  track, 
was  a boarding-house  for  the  work 
hands,  which  moved  with  the  rest  of 
the  establishment.” 

Certainly  a . unique  traveling  rail- 
road-construction-circus. Its  like  was 
never  seen  before  or  since. 

The  first  pile  was  driven  at  a point 
near  the  present  L.  S.  & M.  S.  Rail- 
way station  at  Fremont  June  19, 
1839.  The  work  was  prosecuted 
mainly  between  Fremont,  and  Man- 


hattan, and  in  places  eastward  to  the 
Cuyahoga  river.  Some  of  these  piles 
or  posts  are  still  in  existence  and  vis- 
ible after  withstanding  the  elements 
for  more  than  fifty  years.  Doubtless 
the  half  pint  of  salt  did  preserve  them, 
as  was  hoped.  But  troubles  accumu- 
lated. The  first  blow  was  the  repeal 
of  the  Ohio  Plunder  law  early  in 
1840.  This  company  had  grabbed  a 
quarter  of  a million  dollars  from  the 
State,  but  that  source  of  revenue  was 
summarily  stopped. 

Then  th.e  Allen  interest,  which  was 
booming  the  paper  city  Manhattan, 
and  the  Richmond  interest,  booming 
the  paper  city  Richmond,  got  to  quar- 
reling. Above  all  came  the  collapse 
of  the  wild  speculative  craze  of  1836, 
relegating  back  to  farms  the  paper 
cities  that  had  sprung  into  existence 
like  mushrooms;  and  many  a paper 
millionaire  of  1836  was  hustling  to 
get  a piece  of  pork  or  a sack  of  flour 
to  keep  his  family  from  starving,  in 
1843. 

The  collapse  of  the  Ohio  Railroad 
was  complete,  yet  only  ten  years  later 
the  Cleveland  & Toledo  and  the 
Cleveland,  Painesville  & Ashtabula 
Railroads  were  opened  over  substan- 
tially the  same  line,  and  were  bril- 
liant financial  successes  from  the 
start. 

We  can  now  see  that  it  was  fortu- 
nate that  the  Ohio  Railroad  collapsed 
as  early  as  it  did — for  Mr.  Williams’ 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  flimsy 
wooden  structure  was  $16,000  per 
mile.  Ten  years  later  the  Toledo 
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Norwalk  & Cleveland — built  property, 
with  earth  embankment,  T rails,  and 
with  considerable  equipment — cost, 
when  opened  for  business,  but  $15,- 
530  per  mile,  $2,500  less]  than  Engi- 
neer Harbach’s  estimate,  a most  cred- 
itable achievement  by  its  careful, 
able  president,  Mr.  C.  L.  Boalt,  of 
Norwalk. 

I have  referred  to  the  dissensions 
in  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Ohio 
Railroad.  A letter  from  Thomas 
Richmond  (who,  I believe,  is  still 
living  in  New  England)  in  1877  tells 
the  story  of  these  dissensions  much 
better  than  I can. 

PIONEER  HISTORY  OF  LAKE  COUNTY. 

“ Editor  Advertiser : In  my  last 
paper  upon  the  matter  of  Richmond 
village,  I stated  that  I would  give 
further  reasons  for  its  abandonment. 

“ It  was  started  and  built  up  under 
the  prospect  and  promise  of  its  harbor 
facilities,  connected  with  the  tribu- 
tary country  and  the  natural  trade 
from  that  position.  In  1835  or  6 the 
Ohio  Railroad  Company  was  char- 
tered, possessing  extraordinary  pro- 
visions and  favors,  among  which  was 
that  practically  of  a circulating  cur- 
rency. In  1836  this  company  was 
fully  organized,  the  survey  had  of 
the  route,  from  Maumee  river  to 
Pennsylvania  line,  costing  six  thous- 
and dollars.  The  location  was  de- 
termined on  from  Cleveland  east- 
ward running  through  Richmond 
crossing  the  river  near  the  steam 
mill.  The  right  of  way  was  all  li- 
censed without  cost,  or  very  little, 


and  abundant  depot  grounds  given 
wherever  a depot  or  station  was  pro- 
posed. 

“ During  this  year  plates  were  en- 
graved and  a large  issue  of  circulat- 
ing currency  printed,  and  going  into 
circulation. 

“And  the  company  had  secured  a 
loan  of  the  State  of  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars;  thus  equipped  the 
prospect  for  the  completion  of  the 
road  was  very  good,  for  by  the  law 
the  State  was  to  loan  its  credit  to  the 
amount  of  one-third  of  the  cost. 

“ I had  taken  fifty  thousand  dollars 
of  it$  stock  and  given  the  company 
twenty-five  acres  of  land  for  depot 
grounds.  The  financial  office  was 
established  in  Cleveland,  where  three 
of  the  directors  lived,  one  of  which 
was  treasurer  and  cashier,  he  having 
the  office  charge  of  its  funds.  There 
was  a finance  committee  of  the  di- 
rectors, and  I was  made  chairman  of 
it,  thus  bringing  the  finances  under 
my  control.  Now,  at  this  time,  and 
under  these  circumstances,  I counted 
the  road  sure  to  be  constructed,  and 
that  too  through  Richmond,  the  effect 
of  which  would  be  to  concentrate  the 
business  of  Fairport  and  Painesville 
at  Richmond. 

“ This  effect  and  the  country  trade 
I counted  as  being  the  measure  of  the 
business  of  Richmond,  and  that  so 
much  was  sure,  and  that  even  the  loss 
by  the  Mahoning  canal  would  be  so 
much  exceeded  by  the  railroad,  as  not 
to  be  essentially  felt  by  Richmond 
village. 
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“Well,  as  I said,  in  1836  when  we 
had  our  State  bonds  and  finances 
complete,  our  three  or  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars  currency  ready  for 
use,  our  railroad  track  located,  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  directors  the 
Cleveland  directors  proposed  that  we 
buy  the  old  Cleveland  Bank  with  our 
bonds.  I fought  it,  knowing  that  the 
bank  was  exceeding  weak,  if  not  ab- 
solutely rotten,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
meeting  protracted  to  two  days  I de- 
feated that  plan  after  a severe  scuffle 
over  it. 

“My  financial  plan  was  to  get  out  a 
circulation  of  say  about  $500,000,  not 
by  loans  of  even  a dollar, but  by  invest- 
ing it  in  the  produce  of  the  country, 
mainly,  flour,  that  being  most  man- 
ageable buying  at  the  mills  where  the 
currency  would  be  mostly  held  in 
circulation,  shipping  the  flour  to  New 
York,  have  it  sold,  for  the  credit  of 
the  company,  and  draw  against  it  for 
redeeming  fund  for  our  circulation. 
Exchange  being  high  it  paid  a fair 
profit,  even  if  none  was  made  on  the 
flour.  Making  this  active,  I believed 
that  of  $500,000  and  our  funds  for  re- 
demption in  New  York  we  could  rely 
on  the  use  of  250  to  $300,000  and 
keep  redemption  prompt  and  good. 
This  with  our  third  of  outlay  by  the 
State  and  what  the  stockholders  could 
pay  in  on  their  investments,  waiting 
before  commencing  work  until  our 
circulation  was  out  and  road  es- 
tablished, then  commence  the  road  at 
Cleveland,  working  east  and  equip- 
ping the  road  and  running  cars  as 


often  as  ten  or  twenty  miles  were  pre- 
pared,  that  we  could  build  the  road, 
or  at  least  so  far  as  to  have  a tangible 
property  to  loan  money  upon  espe- 
cially, as  at  this  day  roads  were  built 
on  wooden  rails,  and  strap  bars  of 
iron,  the  country  level,  but  little  gra- 
ding and  not  excessive  bridging.  Six 
thousand  dollars  was  the  estimate 
per  mile  of  track,  level  land. 

“ So  you  see  things  looked  favora- 
ble for  Richmond,  in  prospect  of  the 
railroad,  notwithstanding  the  compe- 
tition of  the  Mahoning  canal  up  to  a 
given  time,  I think  in  1839.  Living 
at  Richmond,  thirty  miles  from  Cleve- 
land, I was  at  the  office  but  occasion- 
ally. One  day  going  into  the  office 
and  looking  into  the  finances,  the 
treasurer  seemed  embarrassed,  and  to 
my  inquiries  informed  me  that  a di- 
rector had  been  to  him  for  $12,000 
currency,  wanted  it  sealed  up  and 
pledged  his  honor  that  it  should  be 
returned  with  seal  unbroken;  he  gave 
it  to  him  but  he  found  it  coming  in 
for  redemption.  Then  he  told  me 
that  the  President  had  given  to  a 
party  director  a farm  which  he  had 
given  $12,000  stock  for,  and  without 
any  security  or  payment  whatever.  I 
also  learned  at  the  same  time  that 
these  two  directors  were  my  enemies, 
and  were  creating  suspicions  of  my 
honesty  and  integrity  among  the  di- 
rectors. Here  too  I learned  that  for 
some  time  the  President  had  a gang 
of  workers  in  Maumee  swamp  build- 
ing a railroad  from  a swamp  city 
called  Manhattan,  lying  in  the  tall 
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grass  some  two  miles  below  Toledo 
out  to  Lower  Sandusky,  and  had 
paid  out  a large  amount  of  money.  I 
knew  there  had  been  no  order  by  the 
board  of  "directors  to  that  effect,  not 
even  to  begin  work,  much  less  there 
at  that  place.  Nor  had  they  located 
the  road  there.  Well,  all  these  things 
stunned  me  ; the  most  fatal  was  the 
President’s  conduct  investing  our 
money  there  on  that  road  without 
order,  or  even  publishing  it  to  the 
directors. 

“Our  office  and  financial  plans  had 
been  running  some  two  or  three  years. 
I had  arranged  a sale  in  England  of 
our  State  bonds  through  Mr.  Leavitt, 
President  of  the  American  Exchange 
Bank,  New  York,  for  a nice  premium; 
all  to  this  hour  seemed  promising  and 
prosperous.  Our  circulation  had  be- 
come well  established  in  first  rate 
credit  ; there  was  no  difficulty  at  all 
in  keeping  out  two  dollars  to  one  in 
New  York,  subject  to  draft. 

“ At  this  point,  I at  once  sought 
the  President  and  requested  him  to 
call  a meeting  of  the  directors,  as  im- 
portant matters  needed  considera- 
tion. He  complied  with  my  wish. 
The  directors  met,  a full  board;  be- 
fore going  into  session,  I privately 
told  the  President  that  I was  going 
to  make  a report  of  all  my  financial 
doings,  which  had  been  very  large 
in  flour  investments,  and  should  ask 
for  a committee  to  examine  and  re- 
port upon  it,  and  I named  the  two  di- 
rectors that  had  raised  questions  of 
my  financial  integrity.  I read  my 


report,  asked  that  it  be  referred  to  a 
committee  of  two  or  three,  the  Presi- 
dent named  the  two  that  I requested 
him  to,  they  examined  it,  pronounced 
it  all  right,  the  board  by  vote  ac- 
cepted it,  and  discharged  me  from 
the  business  I had  already  done. 

“ Thus  triumphantly  with  clean 
hands  I exposed  to  the  whole  present 
board  just  what  each  had  done,  bring- 
ing heavy  censure  upon  at  least  four 
of  the  board.  Then  I said:  1 Gentle- 
men, by  this  evening’s  exposure  and 
my  remarks  I am  obnoxious  to  many 
of  you,  of  course  we  cannot  work  to- 
gether agreeably  any  longer.  Now  I 
want  some  one  on  the  board  to  re- 
lieve me  of  my  stock,  refund  the 
money  I am  out,  and  that  the  board 
accept  my  resignation,  for  I tell  you 
now  and  hei'e  that  this  company  will 
fail. 

“ ‘It  can  never  live  and  succeed  un- 
der such  management,  with  directors 
who  will  conduct  as  these  have,  and 
officers  that  will  allow  and  contribute 
to  such  inroads  upon  its  means. 
Nevertheless  I will  not  be  its  enemy 
or  in  any  way  be  unfriendly  to  it  for 
my  wish  is  success  to  it,  although 
my  confidence  is  gone  and  I retire 
from  it.’ 

“ The  directors  complied  with  my 
request,  took  my  stock,  refunded  my 
money  and  accepted  my  resignation. 

“ With  the  law  of  the  State  to  aid 
to  one-third  the  outlay,  and  with  the 
advantages  of  a circulating  medium 
of  currency  and  the  moderate  install- 
ments that  the  stockholders  could  pay 
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in,  I could  have  built  that  Ohio  rail- 
road if  left  free  from  the  control  of 
other  parties.  • The  allurements  of 
the  paper  city  of  Manhattan  laid  out 
in  the  swamp  of  tall  grass,  two  or 
three  miles  down  the  bay  from  Toledo, 
upon  the  president  and  some  few  of 
the  directors  which  led  them  to  con- 
structing thirty  miles  of  road  through 
that  swamp,  was  the  death  blow  to  all 
hopes  of  building  that  road  to  my 
mind.  And  then  the  infidelity  to  the 
interests  of  the  company  of  the  two 
directors  who  each  had  obtained 
twelve  thousand  dollars,  one  of  them 
in  currency,  and  the  other  in  land, 
and  the  transfer  of  officers  who  con- 
tributed to  it,  satisfied  me  that  fail- 
ure must  come  sooner  or  later. 

“With  this  the  prospects  of  Rich- 
mond, Ashtabula  and  convenient  har- 
bor business  ended  in  my  opinion. 
Then  I gave  up  Richmond  as  a busi- 
ness place,  and  when  I became  satis- 
fied of  this  fact  I no  longer  sold  lots, 
or  took  pay,  or  collected  any  balances 
due  me  for  lots  previously  sold,  deem- 
ing it  unjust  to  collect  pay  for  lots 
that  had  become  valueless.  How- 
ever the  Ohio  Railroad  Company 
continued  financial  business  some 
one  or  two  years  after  I left  it.  Know- 
ing whose  hands  it  was  in  I made  no 
effort  to  keep  acquainted  with  its  de- 
tails. In  what  manner  it  reached  its 
final  failure  I never  knew,  or  who  had 
the  funds  at  last.  The  State  lost  its 
loan  of  $200,000.  I think,  however, 
the  work  on  the  railroad  in  the  Man- 
hattan interests  in  the  Maumee  swamp 


w as  discontinued  about  the  time  I left 
the  company.” 

WHAT  INVESTIGATION  REVEALED. 

As  already  stated,  the  final  collapse 
of  this  curious  enterprise  occurred 
during  the  year  1843.  For  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Legislature,  the  Audi- 
tor of  the  State,  in  his  annual  report 
of  December,  1843,  made  a somewhat 
detailed  statement  of  the  operations 
of  the  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  so  far 
as  they  related  to  the  State.  He  said: 
“The  original  subscriptions  to  the 
stock  of  the  company  was  $1,991,776. 
Of  this  sum,  only  $13,980  has  been 
paid  in  cash;  $8,000  or  $10,000  in  la- 
bor and  material;  and  $533,776  in 
lands  and  town  lots.  These  have 
been  reported  as  a basis  for  the  credit 
of  the  State;  also,  there  has  been  ad- 
ded $293,660  in  donations  of  lands 
for  right-of-way,  all  of  which,  are  of 
course,  conditioned  to  revert,  upon 
failure  to  complete  the  work.  The 
lands  received  in  payment  of  sub- 
scriptions were  all  taken  at  the  most 
extravagant  rates.  A few  specimens 
will  suffice  for  the  whole: 

333  acres  in  Brooklyn  Town- 
ship, Cuyahoga  county,  as 
the  “Lord  farm,”  at  $100,  $33,300 
Part  of  “ Center  farm”  (30 

acres)  . . . 3,000 

One-eight  of  20  acres  in  Ohio 

City,  parts  of  lots  51  and  52  6,000 

7 lots  in  Ohio  City,  at  $7,000  7,000 

16  acres,  46  rods,  in  Huron 
township,  Huron  county, 
known  as  “Steam  Mill  lot,” 
$1,538.08  per  acre,  . . 25,000 
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12  lots  in  Richmond,  Lake 

County,  . . . 19,000 

Lot  No.  10,  Willoughby,  with 

brick  tavern,  . . 14,000 

“And  so  on,  through  the  whole 
list.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Presi- 
dent, though  more  than  once  pressed 
to  the  point,  declined  expressing  any 
opinion  as  to  the  actual  value  of 
the  lands  and  lots.  By  an  examina- 
tion of  the  appraiser’s  returns  of 
Cuyahoga  county,  under  the  valua- 
tion of  1840,  I find  the  first  of  the 
tracts  valued  at  $3,748.  It  is  mort- 
gaged to  the  Trust  Company  for 
$4,000,  which,  under  the  rules  of  that 
company,  is  full  one-half  its  actual 
value.  I find  the  “ Center  farm  ” val- 
ued at  $386  ; the  one-eighth  of  20 
acres  in  Ohio  City  at  $20  ; and  the 
remainder  of  the  lots  in  that  city 
at  from  $6  to  $30  each.  Many  judi- 
cious persons  with  whom  I consulted 
concurred  in  the  opinion,  that  not 
one  of  these  lots  for  which  $1,000  had 
been  allowed  win  subscriptions,  is  now 
or  ever  was  worth  more  than  $100.  I 
doubt  much,  whether  from  the  whole 
of  these  lands  and  lots  a sufficient 
amount  could  now  be  realized  to  pay 
the  debts  of  the  company. 

HOW  IT  WAS  DONE. 

“ The  process  of  receiving  these 
lands  on  subscription,  constituted  a 
very  decided  improvement  on  the 
modern  system  of  financiering.  The 
lands  were  sold  to  the  company  by 
the  owners,  and  general  guaranty 
deeds  executed  for  them.  A credit 
was  then  given  by  the  company  for 


a payment  of  stock  to  that  amount, 
and  certificates  issued  bearing  inter- 
est at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  per 
annum.  After  the  lands  had  been 
reported  to  the  Fund  Commissioners 
as  a basis  of  a loan  of  credit,  upon 
the  ground  that  they  were  purchased 
for  the  use  of  the  road,  the  company 
commenced  selling  them  for  the  cer- 
tificates of  stock  issued  for  their  pur- 
chase ; and  this  process  had  been 
carried  on  up  to  the  date  of  the  in- 
vestigation, to  the  amount  of  $59,678 
— thus  reducing  the  payments  for 
lands  for  the  use  of  the  road,  upon 
which  the  stock  of  the  State  had  been 
issued,  from  $533, 776  to  $474,306. 
The  result  of  the  operation'  if  left  to 
work  itself  out,  will  be,  that  after  the 
company  has  bought  lands  at  exces- 
sive valuation,  to  the  amount  of  more 
than  $500,000,  and  drawn  upon  them 
from  the  State  $249,000  in  State 
bonds,  the  lands  will  be  all  disposed 
of  to  the  original  or  other  owners, 
and  the  company  have  nothing  for 
itself  or  as  a security  to  the  State, 
than  the  six  percent,  stocks  originally 
issued  for  the  purchase.  In  many  in- 
stances, too,  these  lands  have  been 
sold  back  to  the  same  persons  from 
whom  they  were  purchased,  and  at 
reduced  valuations. 

“The  general  Improvement  law 
provides  for  a loan  of  credit  by  the 
State  of  one  dollar  for  every  two  ex- 
pended by  the  company  in  the  actual 
construction  of  the  road  and  the  pur- 
chase of  lands  for  the  use  of  the 
same.  This  latter  provision  in  this,  as 
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well  as  in  other  companies,  has  been 
construed  to  mean  the  purchase  of 
lands  for  the  purpose  of  speculation, 
or  even  fraud  ; and,  unfortunately  for 
the  State,  this  construction  has  been 
concurred  -in  by  the  Fund  Commis- 
sioners. 

“Between  the  payment  of  that  $50,- 
000,  and  the  next  of  $169,000  on  the 
part  of  the  State,  the  President  ad- 
mits that 

NO  MONEY  WAS  COLLECTED  FROM  THE 
STOCKHOLDERS, 

and  that  the  operations  of  the  Com- 
pany were  carried  on  upon  its  stocks 
and  credit.  The  explanation  of  all  this 
is  that  the  company  had  then  com- 
menced thebusiness  of  banking  ; and, 
was  well  remarked  to  me  by  the 
president  of  another  of  these  com- 
panies, that,  ‘presuming  upon  the 
general  impudence  of  the  times,’  they 
succeeded  in  putting  out  and  main- 
taining a large  circulation.  A por- 
tion of  this  was  paid  out  direct  to 
contractors  and  laborers  on  the  work. 
Other  portions  were  exchanged  for 
for  the  then  depreciated  funds  of  the 
State,  and  the  expenditures  upon 
which  the  second  report  was  based, 
and  the  payment  of  $169,000  made  by 
the  State,  was  entirely  of  this  charac- 
ter. Not  a doller  had  been  collected 
from  the  stockholders  ; not  a dollar 
was  in  the  treasury  as  a basis  of  this 
issue ; but  upon  the  expenditure  of 
this  character  the  funds  of  the  State 
were  procured  ; and  then,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  deposition  of  Mr.  Tain- 
tor,  they  were  used  to  redeem  the  cir- 


culation already  out,  and  form  the 
basis  of  a new  emission,  by  which  a 
new  sum  could  be  plundered  from 
the  public  treasury.  By  this  opera- 
tion the  State  was  not  only  buildingthe 
whole  road  and  supporting  the  horde 
of  officers  who  were  living  upon  it  ; 
but  was  made  a party  to  the  infrac- 
tion of  her  own  laws,  and  her  treasury 
drawn  in  to  bolster  up  and  sustain  a 
fraudulent  system  of  banking,  that 
has  ended  in  the  robbery  of  her  citi- 
zens to  the  amount  of  $35,000  or  $40,- 
000.  Surely  iniquity,  fraud  — nay, 
even  swindling — could  go  no  further. 
“ The  amount  of  stock  re- 
ceived by  the  company 
from  the  State,  is  - - - $249,000 

“ Cash  paid  on  construction 

of  road,  &c.  - - - 237,220 


“ Leaving  cash  expenditures 
less  than  amount  received 
from  the  State  - - - $11,780 

THE  state’s  SHARE. 

“And  for  all  this  expenditure,  the 
State  has  some  sixty-three  miles  of 
wooden  superstructure,  laid  on  piles, 
a considerable  portion  of  which  is 
already  rotten,  and  the  remainder 
going  rapidly  to  decay.  The  lands 
under  the  law  also  revert  to  the 
State;  but  they  are  encumbered  by  a 
debt  of  the  company,  after  deduct- 
ing the  amount  paid  by  the  sale  of 
machinery  of  about  $80,000.  This 
amount  is  due  to  laborers  and  con- 
tractors on  the  line,  and  to  citizens 
who  have  received  the  notes  of  the 
company  in  good  faith,  and  who  are 
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entitled,  in  justice  and  equity,  to  be 
paid;  and  if  paid  from  this  source,  as 
I have  before  intimated,  I do  not  be- 
lieve the  lands  at  a common  sense 
valuation,  will  more  than  meet  the 
claim.  The  company  failed  in  July 
last  to  meet  the  interest  on  the  State 
stock,  amounting  $7,479.  The  work 
is  therefore  forfeited  to  the  State.” 

After  the  collapse  of  the  company, 
Judge  Allen,  the  president,  a man 
of  high  character  and  attainments, 
turned  his  attention  to  milling  at 
Manhattan,  and  died  in  Toledo  in 
1861. 

The  principal  Cleveland  Or  Ohio 
City  man  in  the  company  was  N.  C. 
Baldwin  ; in  fact,  he  was  the  largest 
subscriber  to  the  stock,  taking  for 
himself  and  friends,  $307,350  out  of  a 


total  subscription  of  $1,991,776. 

As  usual,  after  the  final  collapse  of 
the  company,  in  1843,  the  State  by 
its  auditor,  “ wanted  to  know,  you 
know,”  and  investigated. 

His  annual  report  to  the  legislature 
in  December,  1843,  revealed  some 
startling  financiering. 

Thus  ends  this  “ strange,  eventful 
history  ” of  the  attempted  rise  and 
decided  fall  of  the  Ohio  Railroad 
Company — 1836-1843. 

I cannot  close  without  acknowl- 
edging that  I am  indebted  to  that 
veteran  editor  and  historian  of  To- 
ledo— Clark  Waggoner — for  a very 
large  part  of  the  facts  in  this  paper. 

C.  P.  Leland. 

Cleveland,  January,  1891. 
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SOME  ANCIENT  SLAVE  LAWS. 


The  laws  concerning  the  holding 
and  government  of  slaves  in  the  early 
days  of  the  American  colonies  present 
some  curious  features  and  contain 
provisions  little  known  to  the 
reading  public  of  these  davs.  In 
Virginia,  for  instance,  Indians  as  well 
as  Africans  could  be  held  as  slaves 
under  statutory  law  between  1679 
and  1691.  Those  whose  maternal  an- 
cestors were  reduced  to  slavery  after 
the  period  last  named,  were  declared 
by  the  highest  courts  to  be  free.  As 
late  as  1797  it  was  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey  that 
Indians  might  so  be  held,  Chief  Jus- 
tice Kinsey  declaring  “ that  it  would 
be  as  great  a violation  of  the  rights  of 
property  to  establish  a contrary  doc- 
trine as  it  would  in  the  case  of  Afri- 
cans,” and  added:  “And  as  useless  to 
investigate  the  manner  in  which  they 
originally  lost  their  freedom.” 

In  South  Carolina,  under  the  act  of 
1740,  it  was  decreed  that  “All  ne- 
groes, Indians,  (free  Indians  in  amity 
with  this  Government,  and  negroes, 
mulattoes,  mestizoes  who  are  now 
free,  excepted,)  mulattoes,  mestizoes, 
who  now  are  or  shall  hereafter  be  in 
this  province,  and  all  their  issue  and 
offspring,  born  or  to  be  born,  shall  be 
and  they  are  hereby  declared  to  be 
and  remain  forever  hereafter  absolute 


slaves,  and  shall  follow  the  conditions 
of  the  mother.” 

Under  the  civil  code  of  Louisiana 
a slave  was  declared  to  be  one  “ in 
the  power  of  a master  to  whom  he 
belongs.”  The  master  could  sell  him 
or  otherwise  dispose  of  his  person, 
his  industry,  or  his  labor  ; he  could, 
of  himself,  do  nothing,  possess  noth- 
ing, nor  acquire  anything  but  what 
should  belong  to  the  master.  Slaves, 
“though  movable  by  their  nature,” 
were  considered  immovable  in  law. 
By  an  act  of  June  7,  1806,  they  were 
considered  and  reputed  as  real  estate, 
and  as  such  liable  to  mortgage  or 
seizure  and  sale.  In  Kentucky,  by 
the  law  of  descents,  they  were  con- 
sidered as  real  estate,  and  in  conse- 
quence passed  to  heirs  and  not  to  ex- 
ecutors. They  might,  however,  be 
sold  as  chattels  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
master,  and  could  be  taken  in  execu- 
tion in  the  payment  of  his  debts.  In 
South  Carolina  slaves  were  deemed, 
sold,  taken,  reputed,  and  judged  in 
law  to  be  chattels  personal  in  the 
hands  of  their  owners  and  possessors, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  whatever. 

Many  were  the  restrictions  set  up 
against  the  misuse  of  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  owners.  In  South  Caro- 
lina, in  order  that  the  slave  should 
be  sure  of  proper  hours  of  rest,  it  was 
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decreed  that  he  should  not  labor 
more  than  fifteen  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four  from  March  25  to  Sep- 
tember 25,  nor  more  than  fourteen 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  Offenders 
should  forfeit  a sum  of  not  more  than 
£ 20  nor  less  than  ^5  for  each 
offense.  In  Louisiana  the  slave  was 
allowed  half  an  hour  for  breakfast 
during  the  whole  year  from  May  1 
to  Nov.  1,  two  hours  for  dinner,  with 
one  and  one-half  hours  for  the  rest  of 
the  year,  provided  that  in  case  where 
the  owners  had  the  meals  prepared  a 
half  hour  should  be  deducted  from 
this  time. 

Some  of  the  States  obliged  the 
master  to  furnish  his  slaves  a certain 
amount  of  provisions.  Thus,  in  Lou- 
isiana, under  the  act  of  1806,  every 
owner  was  held  to  give  to  each  slave 
“ one  barrel  of  Indian  corn,  or  equiv- 
alent thereof  in  rice,  beans  or  other 
grain,  and  a pint  of  salt,  and  to  deliv- 
er the  same  to  the  said  slaves  in  kind 
every  month,  and  never  in  money,”  un- 
der a penalty  of  a fine  of  $10  for  each 
offense.  In  North  Carolina,  under  the 
act  of  1753,  it  was  somewhat  curious- 
ly declared  that : “ In  case  any  slave 
or  slaves,  who  shall  not  appear  to 
have  been  clothed  and  ted  according 
to  the  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act, 
that  is  to  say,  to  have  been  sufficiently 
clothed,  and  to  have  constantly  re- 
ceived for  the  preceding  year  an 
allowance  not  less  than  a quart  of 
corn  per  day,  shall  be  convicted  of 
stealing  any  corn,  cattle,  &c.,  from 


any  person  not  the  owner  of  such 
slave  or  slaves,  such  injured  person 
shall  and  will  maintain  an  action  of 
trespass  against  the  master,  owner, 
or  possessor  of  such  slave,  and  shall 
recover  damages.”  In  Louisiana  it 
was  decreed  that  the  slave  who 
should  not  have  on  the  property  of 
his  owner  a lot  of  ground  to  cultivate 
on  his  own  account,  should  receive 
from  said  owner  one  linen  shirt  and  a 
pair  of  pantaloons  for  the  summer, 
and  a linen  shirt  and  woolen  great 
coat  and  pantaloons  for  the  winter. 
The  other  States  did  not  attempt  to 
decide  upon  the  kind  and  quantity 
of  food  and  clothing,  but  some  of 
them  set  up  certain  safeguards  against 
the  chance  of  meanness  in  the  mas- 
ters. In  Louisiana  there  was  a law 
against  selling  infirm  parents  apart 
from  their  children,  but  there  was 
none  against  selling  the  children 
apart  from  the  parents. 

The  various  States  had  their  modes 
and  methods  by  which  slaves  might 
be  emancipated,  and  in  many  cases 
the  owner  could  proceed  only  by  the 
consent  of  those  in  authority.  In 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Ala- 
bama, as  late  as  1837,  emancipation 
could  take  place  only  by  special  act 
of  the  Legislature.  In  North  Caro- 
lina no  negro  or  mulatto  slave  could 
beset  free  “except  for  meritorious 
services,  to  be  adjudged  of  and  al- 
lowed by  the  county  court.”  In  Ten- 
nessee the  court  was  authorized  to 
emancipate  upon  petition,  if  the 
measures  there  set  forth  were,  in  the 
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opinion  of  the  court,  “consistent  with 
the  interest  and  policy  of  the  State.” 
In  Mississippi  the  Legislature  only 
could  act,  and  that  upon  proof  of 
meritorious  services.  In  Maryland, 
Virginia,  Missouri,  and  Kentucky  the 
freedom  of  a slave  might  be  effected 
by  deeds  registered  in  court,  saving 
the  “rights  of  creditors,”  and  giving 
bonds  of  maintenance  of  the  freed 
when  demanded  by  the  court.  In  Vir- 
ginia it  was  additionally  required 
that  the  emancipated,  if  over  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  should  leave  the 
State  within  a year  or  be  returned  to 
bondage. 

In  Louisiana  the  master  who  wished 
to  liberate  a slave  was  required  to  de- 
clare his  intention  before  the  judge 
of  the  parish,  which  notice  must 
“be  published  during  forty  days  by 
advertisement  posted  at  the  door  of 
the  court  house,  and  if,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  this  delay,  no  opposition  be 
made,  he  (the  judge)  shall  authorize 
the  master  to  pass  the  act  of  emanci- 
pation.” But  such  act  could  hold 
good  only  in  the  case  of  a slave  who 
had  attained  the  age  of  thirty 
years  and  had  “ behaved  well  ” for 
four  years  preceding  the  time  of  his 
freedom.  An  exception  in  the  mat- 
ter of  age  was  made  in  the  case  of  a 
slave  who  had  saved  the  life  of  his 
master,  of  his  master’s  wife,  or  of  his 
children.  An  act  passed  in  Georgia 
in  1801,  decreed  that  any  owner 
who  set  his  slaves  free  by  any  form 
except  that  of  legislative  enactment 
should  be  fined  $ 200  for  each  offense, 
7 


while  the  slave  should  be  held,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  as  securely  in 
bondage  as  he  was  before. 

In  some  of  the  States  the  laws  were 
very  definite  as  to  the  right  of  the 
slave  to  hold  property  in  his  own 
name.  No  slave  in  South  Carolina 
could,  under  the  act  of  1740,  buy, 
sell,  or  trade  for  any  goods  without 
license  from  the  owner;  nor  could  a 
slave  keep  or  raise  cattle,  under  pain 
of  forfeit  of  his  goods,  which  any  per- 
son could  take  from  him  and  deliver 
into  the  hands  of  the  nearest  justice 
of  the  peace,  and  if  the  justice  was 
satisfied  that  such  seizure  had  been 
made  according  to  law,  he  could  or- 
der the  goods  sold  at  public  outcry, 
one-half  the  proceeds  thereof  going 
to  the  State  and  the  other  half  to  the 
person  entering  suit.  In  Georgia,  to 
prevent  the  master  from  permitting 
the  slave  to  hire  himself  for  his  own 
benefit,  there  was  a penalty  imposed 
of  $30  for  every  weekly  offense  on  the 
part  of  the  master,  unless  the  labor 
be  done  on  his  own  premises.  Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Vir- 
ginia and  Missouri  had  similar  laws. 

As  early  as  1779,  North  Carolina  de- 
clared that  “ all  horses, 'cattle,  hogs,  or 
sheep  that,  one  month  after  the  pass- 
ing of  this  act,  shall  belong  to  any 
slave,  or  be  of  any  slave’s  mark,  shall 
be  seized  and  sold  by  the  county 
wardens,  and  by  them  applied,  the 
one-half  to  the  support  of  the  poor 
of  the  county  and  the  other  half  to 
the  informer.”  In  Mississippi  the 
master  incurred  a fine  of  $50  if  he 
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permitted  a slave  to  cultivate  cotton 
for  his  own  use,  and  also  a like  sum 
for  permitting  him  to  go  at  large  and 
trade  as  a freeman.  The  Civil  Code 
of  Louisiana  laid  down  the  principle 
that  all  a slave  possessed  belonged  to 
his  master,  except  such  “sum  of 
money  or  movable  estate  which  his 
his  master  chooses  he  should  possess;” 
and  in  the  same  code  it  was  declared 
that  “ slaves  are  incapable  of  inherit- 
ing or  transmitting  property.” 

Under  the  general  laws  of  the  slave- 
holding States,  North  and  South,  a 
bondsman  could  not  bring  suitagainst 
his  master  or  any  other  person  tor  an 
injury,  but  the  master  might  bring 
such  suit  for  damage  to  his  property. 
It  was  made  the  rule  of  law  in  a case 
of  this  character  by  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  of  Maryland,  that 
there  must  be  a loss  of  service,  or  at 
least  a dimunition  of  the  powers  of 
the  slave  for  bodily  labor,  to  warrant 
such  action.  A proclamation  of  out- 
lawry against  a slave  was  authorized 
whenever  he  ran  away  from  his  mas- 
ter, concealed  himself  in  some  ob- 
scure retreat,  and,  to  sustain  life, 
killed  a hog  or  “some  animal  of  the 
cattle  kind.”  In  South  Carolina,  by 
the  act  of  1740  the  “wilful  murder” 
of  a slave  was  punished  by  a fine  of 
£700  and  inability  to  hold  office, 
while  if  any  person,  in  a sudden  heat 
of  passion  or  by  “undue  correction,” 
should  kill  his  own  slave  or  that  of 
another  he  should  forfeit  the  sum  of 
^350.  By  an  act  of  1821  the  former 
provision  was  abolished,  but  the  lat- 


ter continued,  reducing  the  price  to 
$500,  with  an  imprisonment  of  six 
months.  Undue  punishment  of  a 
slave  was  punished  in  South  Carolina 
by  a fine  of  ^100.  Under  the  act  of 
March  6,  1819,  the  laws  of  Louisiana 
imposed  a fine  of  from  $200  to  $1,000 
upon  any  one  cutting  or  breaking 
the  chain  or  collar  upon  any  slave; 
while  in  Missouri,  the  slave  who  re- 
fused to  obey  his  master  or  those  in 
authority  could  be  committed  to  the 
common  jail  and  there  retained  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  master,  provided 
the  expense  of  maintenance  be  met 
by  the  person  making  the  complaint, 

The  right  of  a slave  to  give  testi- 
mony in  a suit  at  law  was  defined  as 
to  limits  by  custom  in  some  of  the 
States  and  by  statutory  law  in  others. 
In  Virginia,  for  illustration,  any  ne- 
gro or  mulatto,  bond  or  free,  was  de- 
clared to  be  a good  witness  in  pleas 
of  the  commonwealth  for  or  against 
negroes  or  mulattoes,  or  in  civil  pleas 
where  free  negroes  or  mulattoes  were 
alone  parties,  and  “ in  no  other  cases 
whatever.”  The  same  held  good  in 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Ala- 
bama, Maryland,  North  Carolina, 
and  Tennessee,  and  also  in  Ohio,  one 
of  the  free  States,  by  a special  act  of 
Assembly,  passed  Jan.  25,  1807. 

In  1740,  South  Carolina  passed  an 
act  permitting  persons  held  as  slaves 
and  claiming  to  be  free,  to  petition  the 
judges  of  the  court  of  common  pleas, 
who,  if  they  saw  fit,  might  allow  a 
guardian  to  bring  an  action  for  free- 
dom against  the  master.  In  case 
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judgment  was  given  to  the  plaintiff,  a 
special  entry  was  ordered  declaring 
that  the  ward  of  the  plaintiff  was  free, 
and  the  jury  was  directed  to  assess 
the  damages  which  he  had  sustained. 
But  when  judgment  was  given  the 
defendant,  the  court  was  empowered, 
“ to  inflict  such  corporal  punishment, 
not  extending  to  life  or  limb,  on  the 
ward  of  the  plaintiff,  as  they  in  their 
discretion  shall  see  fit.”  In  all  such 
cases  the  burden  of  proof  lay  upon 
the  plaintiff,  it  being  held  that  as  he 


was  already  in  bondage  he  was  legally 
there.  Under  the  Revised  Code  of 
Virginia,  any  person  who  aided  or 
abetted  a slave  in  a trial  for  freedom 
that  was  unsuccessful  was  made  to 
pay  a fine  of  $100.  An  exception  to 
the  principle  of  law  by  which  the  bur- 
den of  proof  was  thrown  upon  the 
plaintiff  was  found  in  North  Carolina, 
where  persons  of  mixed  blood  were 
held  to  be  free  unless  otherwise  shown. 

Theodore  Johnson. 


MIRACLES  IN  THE 

Wilford  Woodruff,  President  of 
the  Mormon  Church,  has  preserved 
in  his  diary  many  things  which  he  be- 
lieves, and  would  teach  others  to  be- 
lieve, are  absolute  proofs  that  Joseph 
Smith  was  a prophet  chosen  of  the 
Lord,  and  could  work  miracles  at  will. 
In  the  striking  incident  related  below, 
with  those  of  equal  moment  that  fol- 
low, no  Mormon  can  raise  the  cry  of 
Gentile  invention,  for  every  line  and 
word  here  set  down  is  taken  almost 
literally  from  documents  in  the  wri- 
ter’s possession,  published  by  the 
Mormon  Church,  and  quiety  circula- 
ted among  the  Mormon  youth,  that 
they  may  be  won  to  a belief  in  the 
divine  mission  of  that  Church. 

President  Woodruff’s  first  illustra- 
tion of  Smith’s  power  in  cure  by  faith 
is  set  down  as  having  occurred  in 


MORMON  CHURCH. 

1839.  The  season  was  one  of  unusual 
sickness  ; the  Saints,  who  had  recently 
been  ruthlessly  driven  from  Missouri, 
were  destitute,  and  so  many  of  them 
had  flocked  into  the  little  town  of 
Commerce,  afterward  Nauvoo,  that 
the  Prophet  Smith,  with  others,  had 
given  up  his  house  and  was  lodged  in 
a tent.  The  suffering  all  about  was 
so  great  that  it  appealed  powerfully 
to  the  sympathies  of  the  chosen  leader 
of  the  stricken  church. 

Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of 
July  22,  he  called  for  help,  in  prayer, 
and,  feeling  strengthened,  determined 
to  heal  all  the  sick  within  reach.  The 
result  is  described  in  Woodruff’s 
Journal  in  these  words  : 

“ He  healed  all  in  his  house  and  door- 
yard  ; then  in  company  with  Sidney 
Rigdon  and  several  of  the  Twelve, 
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he  went  through  among  the  sick  lying 
on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  he  com- 
manded them  in  a loud  voice,  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  come  up 
and  be  made  whole,  and  they  were 
all  healed.” 

Then,  crossing  the  river  to  the 
western  bank,  the  Prophet  raised 
Brigham  Young  from  a bed  of  sick- 
ness, and  then  passed  on  to  the  rest. 
A saint  named  Fordam  was  very  sick 
and  “had  been  dying  for  an  hour.” 
Joseph  took  him  by  the  hand,  saying  : 

“Brother  Fordham,  do  you  not 
know  me  ? ” 

“Yes,”  was  the  low-whispered  re- 
sponse. 

“ Have  you  not  faith  to  be  healed?” 

“ I am  afraid  it  is  too  late.  If  you 
had  come  sooner  it  might  have  been,” 
was  the  answer. 

“Do  you  believe  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ  ?” 

“ I do,  Brother  Joseph.” 

Then  came  the  command  ; “I  com- 
mand you,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  to  arise  and  be  made 
whole.” 

“The  words  of  the  Prophet,”  con- 
tinues the  narration,  “ were  not  like 
the  words  of  man,  but  like  the  voice 
of  God.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the 
house  shook  from  its  foundation.  Eli- 
jah Fordham  leaped  from  his  bed  like 
a man  raised  from  the  dead.  A 
healthy  color  came  to  his  face,  and 
life  was  manifest  in  every  act.  His 
feet  were  done  up  in  Indian  meal 
poultices.  He  kicked  them  off  his 
feet,  scattered  the  contents,  and  then 


called  for  his  clothes  and  put  them 
on.  He  asked  for  a bowl  of  bread 
and  milk  and  ate  it;  then  put  on  his 
hat  and  followed  us  into  the  street  to 
visit  others  who  were  sick.” 

On  the  same  day  Apostle  Woodruff 
treated  two  sick  children  by  simply 
wiping  their  faces  with  a silk  hand- 
kerchief the  Prophet  had  given  him. 

Herber  C.  Kimball,  a Mormon  lead- 
er, close  to  Young  himself  in  influence 
and  authority  through  many  eventful 
years,  had  numerous  personal  encoun- 
ters with  Satan,  and  was  only  made 
safe  by  prayer  and  the  interposition 
of  divine  aid.  On  one  occasion,  while 
in  England,  he  was  called  upon  to 
administer  to  a Mormon  convert  who 
was  “ so  afflicted  with  evil  spirits  that 
he  could  not  live  long  unless  he 
should  obtain  relief.”  Assisted  by 
Elder  Hyde,  he  laid  hands  upon  the 
afflicted,  and  prayed  that  the  devil 
might  be  made  to  come  out.  While 
thus  engaged,  Kimball  was  himself 
struck  by  some  invisible  power,  with 
such  force  that  he  fell  to  the  floor  as 
if  shot.  The  next  thing  he  knew,  he 
was  being  supported  by  Elder  Hyde 
and  the  now  cured  convert,  who  laid 
him  upon  his  bed  and  prayed  over 
him.  Kimball  continues: 

“ My  agony  was  so  great  that  I 
could  not  endure,  and  I was  obliged 
to  get  out,  and  fell  on  my  knees  and 
began  to  pray.  I then  sat  on  the  bed 
and  could  distinctly  see  the  evil 
spirits,  who  foamed  and  gnashed  their 
teeth  upon  us.  We  gazed  upon  them 
about  an  hour  and  a half,  and  I shall 
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never  forget  the  horror  and  malignity 
depicted  on  the  countenances  of  these 
foul  spirits,  and  any  attempt  to  paint 
the  scene  which  then  presented  itself 
or  portray  the  malice  and  enmity  de- 
picted in  their  countenances  would  be 
vain.” 

Kimball’s  story  does  not  lack  con- 
firmation as  remarkable  and  pictur- 
esque as  the  original  account.  On 
May  22,  Elder  Hyde  wrote  to  his 
brother  Mormon  as  follows  : 

“ Every  circumstance  that  occurred 
at  that  scene  of  devils  is  just  as  fresh 
in  my  recollection  at  this  moment  as 
it  was  at  the  moment  of  its  occur- 
rence, and  will  ever  remain  so.  After 
you  were  overcome  by  them  and 
fallen,  their  awful  rush  upon  me  with 
knives,  threats,  imprecations,  and 
hellish  grins,  amply  convinced  me  that 
they  were  no  friends  of  mine.  While 
you  were  apparently  senseless  and 
lifeless , upon  the  floor  and  upon  the 
bed  (after  we  laid  you  there),  I stood 
between  you  and  the  devils  and  fought 
them,  and  contended  against  them 
face  to  face,  until  they  began  to  dimin- 
ish in  number  and  to  retreat  from  the 
room.  The  last  imp  that  left  turned 
round  to  me  as  he  was  going  out  and 
said,  as  if  to  appease  my  determined 
opposition  to  them  : ‘ I never  said 
anything  against  you  !’  I replied  to 
him  thus  : ‘ It  matters  not  to  me 
whether  you  have  or  not  ; you  are  a 
liar  from  the  beginning  ! In  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ  depart  !’  He  immedi- 
ately left  and  the  room  was  clear.” 

Elder  Kimball  was  himself  permit- 


ted to  heal  the  sick  by  the  exercise  of 
faith  and  the  pleadings  of  prayer.  On 
his  way  to  England,  a child  was  taken 
sick  on  shipboard,  and  the  stubborn 
parents  preferred  the  offices  of  the 
ship’s  surgeon  to  those  of  the  Mormon 
Saint.  But  he  managed  to  lay  hands 
upon  it  secretly,  and  the  disease  im- 
mediately left  it.  While  living  in 
Nauvoo,  he  was  awakened  from  his 
sleep  by  his  wife,  who  was  making  a 
noise  as  if  choking  to  death.  She  de- 
clared that  she  had  dreamed  that 
some  one  had  seized  her  by  the  throat 
and  began  to  choke  her. 

“ I immediately  lit  a candle  and 
saw  that  her  eyes  were  sunken  and 
her  nose  pinched  in  as  though  she 
was  in  the  last  stages  of  cholera.  I 
laid  hands  upon  her  and  rebuked  the 
evil  spirit  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  and 
by  the  power  of  the  holy  priesthood 
commanded  it  to  depart.  In  a mo- 
ment afterward  I heard  some  half  a 
dozen  children  in  different  parts  of 
the  Bozies’  house  (a  dwelling  close 
by)  crying  as  if  in  great  distress. 
The  cattle  also  began  to  bellow,  the 
horses  neighed,  the  dogs  barked,  the 
hogs  squealed,  the  hens  cackled,  and 
roosters  crowed,  and  everything 
around  seemed  in  great  commotion. 
In  a few  minutes  afterward  I was 
sent  for  to  lay  hands  upon  Sister  Pat- 
ten, the  widow  of  David  W.  Patten, 
who  was  living  in  the  room  adjoining 
mine,  and  who  was  seized  in  a sim- 
ilar manner  to  rny  wife.” 

Relating  this  experience,  he  was 
told  by  the  Prophet  Smith  of  a simi- 
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lar  one  that  happened  to  himself. 
Smith  had  purchased  a building  at 
Far  West  that  had  formerly  been  oc- 
cupied as  a public  house  by  very 
wicked  people.  When  he  moved  in, 
one  of  his  children  was  taken  sick. 
He  laid  hands  on  it  and  it  grew  bet- 
ter. As  soon  as  he  went  outside  it 
became  worse.  He  again  laid  hands 
on  it,  and  it  again  recovered.  This 
occurred  a number  of  times,  where- 
upon “ he  inquired  of  the  Lord  what 
it  all  meant,  when  he  had  an  open 
vision  and  saw  the  devil  in  person, 
who  contended  with  Joseph  face  to 
face  for  some  time.  He  said  it  was  his 
house — it  belonged  to  him — and  Jo- 
seph had  no  right  there.  Then  Joseph 
rebuked  Satan  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  and  he  departed  and  troubled 
the  child  no  more.” 

Still  accepting  Mormon  testimony, 
we  learn  that  in  the  early  days  of 
Kirtland  Nancy  Johnson,  who  had 
walked  for  years  upon  crutches  and 
could  not  bear  the  weight  of  an  ounce 
upon  her  feet,  was  commanded  by 
Elder  Jared  Carter  to  arise,  leave  her 
crutches,  and  walk.  She  did  so,  and 
was  whole  from  that  hour.  Elde'r  A. 
O.  Smoot  was  also  a man  with  exper- 
iences, healing  numerous  cases  of 
cholera  by  the  laying  on  of  hands, 
and  failing  only  with  those  who  lack- 
ed the  required  faith.  Prostrated 
himself,  he  was  so  near  gone  that 
“ the  limbs  and  lowTer  portions  of 
his  body  were  apparently  dead,”  but 
the  saints  prayed  over  him  and  he  was 
recalled  to  life.  He  says  further  : 


“ I have  witnessed  the  power  of 
God  displayed  in  the  healing  of  per- 
sons who  were  sick  in  hundred  of  in- 
stances, in  some  cases  that  would 
probably  be  considered  by  the  world 
as  very  wonderful,  but  to  which  the 
Saints,  whose  experience  has  been 
similar  to  my  own,  had  become  ac- 
customed. I think  Elder  David  W. 
Patten  possessed  the  gift  of  healing 
to  a greater  degree  than  any  man  I 
ever  associated  with.  I remember 
on  one  occasion,  when  I tvas  labor- 
ing with  him  as  a missionary  in  Ten- 
nessee, he  was  sent  for  to  administer 
to  a woman  who  had  been  sick  for 
five  years  and  bedridden  for  one  year, 
and  not  able  to  help  herself.  Brother 
Patten  stepped  to  her  bedside  and 
asked  her  if  she  believed  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  She  replied  that  she 
did.  He  then  took  her  by  the  hand 
and  said:  ‘In  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  arise!’  She  immediately  sat 
up  in  bed,  when  he  placed  his  hands 
upon  her  head  and  rebuked  her  dis- 
ease. She  arose  from  her  bed,  im- 
mediately and  walked  half  a mile  to 
be  baptized,  and  back  again  in  her 
wet  clothes.  She  was  healed  from 
that  time.” 

But  Elder  Smoot’s  greatest  achieve- 
ment cast  that  of  Elder  Patten’s  into 
nothingness.  A scoffer  who  was  sure 
he  was  dying  repented  and  begged  to 
be  baptized  into  the  Mormon  faith. 
The  river  was  frozen  over,  but  he  de- 
manded to  be  taken  down  from  his 
deathbed  without  delay.  Elder  Smoot 
cared  more  for  his  soul  than  comfort, 
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and  ordered  a wagon  to  be  backed  up 
to  the  door.  The  bed  and  man  were 
placed  upon  it.  When  near  the  river 
a tire  was  loosened,  and  some  of  the 
men  present  halted  the  wagon  and 
began  to  pound  on  it.  The  sick  man 
asked  what  they  were  doing,  and, 
upon  being  told,  impatiently  ejacu- 
lated’ “Oh,  never  mind  the  tire!  Go 
on,  or  I’ll  die  and  go  to  hell  yet,  be- 
fore I’m  baptized!  ” The  Elder  then 
declared: 

“We  proceeded  on  with  him  until 
we  reached  the  river,  which  at  that 
time  was  frozen  over,  but  the  ice  had 
been  cut  away  near  the  shore  in  order 
that  our  animals  might  drink.  There 
he  was  lifted  from  his  bed,  carried 
into  the  water,  and  I baptized  him 
for  the  remission  of  his  sins  and  his 
restoration  to  health.  After  being 
taken  out  of  the  water,  a blanket  was 
wrapped  around  him  and  he  was 
seated  for  a moment  to  rest  upon  a 
block  of  ice  upon  the  shore.  Seeing 
the  brethren  turning  the  wagon 
around,  he  inquired  what  they  were 
going  to  do.  They  replied  that  they 
were  going  to  put  him  on  the  bed 
and  haul  him  back  home,  when  he 
arose  to  his  feet  and  assured  them 
that  they  need  not  go  to  that  trouble, 
for  he  could  walk  back;  and  he  did 
so,  and  from  that  time  became  a 
healthy  man.” 

Consecrated  oil  was  at  times  ap- 
plied to  the  brute  creation,  with  the 
same  beneficial  results  as  followed 
its  application  to  man.  When  Mrs. 
Smith,  the  widow  of  Hyrum  the  Pa- 


triarch, murdered  in  Carthage  Jail, 
was  on  her  way  West  with  her  family 
and  household  effects,  one  of  her  pre- 
cious oxen  lay  down  in  the  hot  sand, 
rolled  over  upon  its  side,  and  was 
thought  to  be  a sure  victim  to  the 
scorching  sun  and  its  severe  labors. 
It  was  a moment  of  emergency,  as  the 
beast  could  not  be  replaced,  a'nd  an 
advance  was  impossible  without  him. 
The  widow  felt  that  her  emergency 
required  means  which  might  not  be 
allowed  on  other  occasions,  and  going 
to  the  wagon,  took  therefrom  a bottle 
of  the  precious  oil.  A portion  was 
poured  upon  the  animal’s  head,  “be- 
tween and  back  of  the  horns,  and  all 
laid  hands  upon  him,  and  one  prayed, 
administering  the  ordinance  as  they 
would  have  done  to  a human  being 
that  was  sick.  Can  you  guess  the  re- 
sult ? ” asks  the  church  narrator  of 
this  event.  “ In  a moment  he  gath- 
ered his  legs  under  him,  and  at  the 
first  word  arose  to  his  feet  and  travel- 
ed right  off,  as  well  as  ever  !” 

One  of  the  elders,  who  signs  him- 
self H.  G.  B.,  had  an  experience  with 
devils  that  kept  him  in  a state  of 
mental  and  physical  activity  for  sev- 
eral interesting  moments.  When  on 
a mission  in  1844  to  Tazewell  county, 
Va.,  he  was  called  upon  to  adminis- 
ter to  a young  girl  who  was  very  sick. 
He  found  her  stretched  upon  a bed, 
apparently  lifeless,  without  breath  or 
motion.  He  laid  his  hand  apon  her 
head  and  had  hardly  opened  his 
mouth  when  he  found  himself  casting 
a devil  out  of  her,  although  such 
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course,  as  he  frankly  tells  us,  “ was 
furthest  from  my  thoughts  before  I 
commenced.”  The  evil  spirit  left  her, 
but  within  ten  minutes  had  entered 
another  girl  who  was  in  the  same 
house.  It  was  also  pursuaded  to  va- 
cate. “ In  about  the  same  time  it 
would  take  a person  to  walk  from  one 
room  to  another,  a third  young  sister 
was  attacked,  and  in  the  same  way  ex- 
actly that  the  two  first  had  been  ta- 
ken, and  one  administration  had  the 
same  effect  in  relieving  her  as  in  the 
first  two  cases.  The  third  one  was 
no  sooner  rid  of  the  evil  spirit  than 
it  returned  and  took  possession  the 
second  time  of  the  one  last  before  re- 
lieved of  its  power,  and  when  it  was 
cast  out  from  this  one  it  took  posses- 
ion of  the  third  one  again,  and  so  on, 
alternately,  as  well  as  I can  remem- 
ber, for  three  or  four  times.  But  the 
spirit  never  returned  the  second  time 
to  the  first  sister  that  was  attacked 
that  evening.”  This  process  was 
kept  up  for  some  thirty-six  hours, 
when  the  imp  grew  tired  of  his  pranks 
and  left  the  house. 

George  Halliday,  an  English 
Bishop,  relates  that  while  he  was 
preaching  in  Bristol  one  evening,  he 
was  accosted  by  a woman  whose 
son  was  very  ill,  and  was  thought  to 
be  dying.  All  at  once  he  felt  himself 
impressed  to  say:  ‘‘Here,  Sister 

Ware,  you  take  my  handkerchief  and 
go  home  to  your  child  and  lay  it  on 
him  wherever  he  seems  to  be  affected, 
praying  the  Lord  to  heal  him.  If 
you  will  do  this,  I will  promise  you 


that  he  will  recover.”  Filled  with 
faith,  the  poor  mother  took  the  hand- 
kerchief and  departed.  On  reaching 
home  she  was  met  at  the  door  and 
was  told  that  the  boy  was  dead. 
“No,  no!”  was  her  response,  “I  can- 
not believe  it!  Brother  Halliday  has 
promised  me  that  he  shall  live,  and  I 
have  his  handkerchief  to  lay  upon 
him.”  “She  hastened  to  the  boy,” 
declares  the  Mormon  record,  “ and 
did  as  she  was  directed,  and  the  child, 
which  a few  minutes  before  had  been 
inanimate,  began  to  show  signs  of  life. 
The  next  morning  he  was  able  to 
come  down  to  breakfast,  and  soon 
after  regained  his  wonted  health.” 
Elder  Abel  Evans,  also  of  England, 
cured  a lady  of  cancer  of  the  face,  by 
consecrating  a bottle  of  olive  oil  and 
applying  it  to  the  affected  part,  but, 
strange  to  say,  the  woman  refused  to 
accept  Mormonism  but  went  back  to 
the  Gentile  -world.  Jenkins,  a Bap- 
tist preacher,  was  all  “ doubled  up  ” 
with  the  cholera,  but  the  Mormon 
Elders  would  not  relieve  him  unless 
he  forsook  his  own  faith  and  preached 
theirs.  He  consented,  to  save  his 
life;  recovered,  was  baptized, preached 
Mormonism,  and  then  apostatized. 
An  Elder  in  Wales,  during  the  chole- 
ra epidemic  of  1849,  “carried  a bottle 
of  consecrated  oil  about  in  his  pocket 
to  annoint  with,  and  admistered  to  all 
whom  he  found  afflicted,  and  out  of 
the  whole  number  only  one  died,  and 
he  was  the  only  one  who  had  taken 
the  medicine  prescribed  by  the  doc- 
tor.” David  Davis,  also  of  Wales, 
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was  almost  crushed  to  a pulp  by  the 
roof  of  a coal  mine  falling  upon  him. 
When  he  was  dug  out  Elder  William 
Phillips  and  others  laid  their  hands 
upon  him,  and  promised  that  he 
should  be  healed.  ‘‘While  their  hands 
were  upon  his  head,  his  broken  ribs 
and  other  bones  were  heard  coming 
together  with  a noise  that  was  quite 
perceptible.” 

A young  man  who  had  been  deaf 
and  dumb  was  baptized  and  could 
thereafter  hear  and  speak.  When  El- 
der Peck  was  a resident  of  Ohio,  he 
blessed  a boy  who  had  broken  an  arm 


that  very  day,  and  it  was  immediately 
made  whole.  While  journeying  to 
Missouri  with  the  “ Kirtland  Camp  ” 
his  son  had  a leg  crushed  by  being 
run  over  by  a heavy  wagon  on  a hard 
road.  “ When  he  was  picked  up  the 
limb  appeared  to  be  flattened,  as  if 
almost  crushed  to  a pulp,  and  the 
flesh  laid  open.  Brother  Peck  imme- 
diately administered  to  the  boy,  and 
then  placed  him  in  his  wagon.  In  an 
hour  afterwards  he  examined  the  leg 
and  found  that  it  was  entirely  well.” 
James  H arrison  Kennedy. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


The  famous  meda1  presented  by  General 
Washington  to  the  Indian  Chief  Red  Jacket, 
has  passed  out  of  private  hands  and  into  the 
possession  of  those  by  whom  it  will  be  care- 
fully preserved.  It  was  presented  to  the 
Red  Jacket  Club  of  Canandaigua,  New  York, 
by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Townsend  Meagher,  of 
New  York  City,  widow  of  the  late  General 
Thomas  Meagher,  and  grand-daughter  of 
Capt.  Jasper  Parrish,  of  Canandaigua,  the 
Indian  interpreter  and  government  agent, 
to  whom  Red  Jacket  presented  the  medal  as 
a token  of  his  regard.  The  medal  was  given 
to  the  great  Indian  chief,  by  Washington, 
upon  the  visit  of  the  chief  to  the  nation’s 
capital  in  1792.  It  is  of  solid  silver,  five 
inches  in  length,  and  oblong  in  shape.  Upon 
one  side  is  a picture  of  Washington,  in  the 
act  of  handing  a pipe  of  peace  to  his  Indian 
friend.  Red  Jacket  highly  prized  the  medal, 
wearing  it  continually,  and  finally  committing 
it  to  Capt.  Parrish  for  safe-keeping;  to  whom 
he  presented  it  when  near  the  end  of  life. 


The  New  York  Historical  Society  will 
move  from  its  present  quarters,  in  the  not 
distant  future,  and  go  with  the  general  tide 
of  emigration  toward  the  north.  Of  course 
some  time  must  elapse  before  the  change  can 
be  made,  as  a new  building  must  be  erected; 
but  the  decisive  step  has  been  taken,  a site 
having  been  chosen,  and  the  purchase  of  the 
desired  lot  been  ordered.  The  Society  rooms 
are  now  on  Second  avenue  at  Eleventh 
street;  the  new  home  will  be  on  Eighth 
avenue,  between  Seventy-sixth  and  Seventy- 
seventh  streets.  There  is  a frontage  of  some 
204  feet,  and  the  cost  of  land  will  be  $286,- 
500.  The  Society  will  not  be  at  any  trouble 
in  providing  the  needed  funds.  It  has  had 


the  money  on  deposit  for  two  years.  A num- 
ber of  years  ago  some  one  offered  to  give  the 
Society  $100,000  toward  the  site  fund,  pro- 
vided it  raised  $300,000  more.  It  was  found 
impossible  to  raise  this  sum,  and  then  the 
offer  was  continued  if  $150,000  be  raised. 
That  amount  was  pledged  and  collected. 
The  society’s  benefactor  preferred  not  to  be 
known.  President  King  said  at  the  last 
meeting  that  he  had  never  learned  who  it 
was  who  gave  the  money.  Mr.  Kennedy 
said  he  could  not  disclose  the  donor’s  name. 
A member  of  the  society  said  he  understood 
the  $100,000  was  given  by  Mrs.  Robert  L. 
Stuart.  Although  the  society  has  secured 
its  site,  the  building  will  not  be  erected  for 
some  time.  No  plans  or  specifications  have 
yet  been  prepared.  It  is  intended,  however, 
that  the  building  shall  be  perfectly  in  keep- 
ing with  the  demands  of  the  site. 


At  the  first  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
Chicago  Historical  Society  held  in  1891,  the 
following  report  of  Hon.  John  Moses,  secre- 
tary, was  presented:  The  accessions  to  our 
library,  since  the  annual  meeting  in  Novem- 
ber, have  been  100  volumes  and  191  pamphlets 
by  donation;  and  20  volumes  and  2 pamphlets 
by  purchase.  Among  the  former  are  31 
volumes  relating  to  the  history,  literature 
and  language  of  the  Indians,  contributed  by 
Edward  E.  Ayer,  and  29  volumes  of  valuable 
documents  and  reports  from  Col.  Roswell  B. 
Mason.  We  have  also  received  from  Mary 
E.  Lapham  a package  of  manuscript  papers, 
and  three  boxes  of  photographic  pictures  of 
burnt  Chicago,  from  the  effects  of  the  late 
Col.  Samuel  Stone;  a package  of  manuscript 
letters  and  circulars,  relating  to  the  Medical 
Literary  Association  of  Chicago,  from  Dr. 
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Bayard  Holmes.  We  are  also  indebted  to 
the  Chicago  Tribune  Company,  through  the 
courtesy  of  Robert  W.  Patterson,  Jr.,  man- 
aging editor,  for  a bromide-print,  framed,  of 
the  old  Tribune  buildings  in  1852,  as  well  as 
for  the  letter-head  from  which  the  enlarged 
bromide-print  was  made.  Among  the  books 
purchased,  are  three  volumes  of  the  Alumni 
Oxoniensns,  making  our  set  complete;  and 
“Abraham  Lincoln,  a History,”  10  volumes, 
by  J.  G.  Nicolay  and  John  Hay. 


President  Edward  G.  Mason  was  then  in- 
troduced, and  entertained  the  Society  by  the 
reading  of  his  paper,  entitled  “ The  Story  of 
James  Willing — An  Episode  of  the  Revolu- 
tion.” Samuel  H.  Kerfoot,  in  moving  a vote 
of  thanks,  remarked  that  he  did  so  not  as  a 
mere  matter  of  form,  but  on  account  of  the 
intrinsic  merit  of  the  paper  read,  recalling 
as  it  did,  and  placing  it  in  a new  light,  a 
most  interesting  event  in  revolutionary 
times,  to  which  Illinois  was  directly  related. 
The  motion  was  unanimously  adopted,  with 
the  request  that  a copy  of  the  paper  be  filed 
among  the  archives  of  the  Society.  The 
meeting  then  adjourned. 


At  the  recent  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Oneida  Society,  at  Utica,  those  present  had 
the  pleasure  of  inspecting  a collection  of 
Indian  relics  brought  from  the  cabinets  of 
Hon.  C.  W.  Hutchinson.  They  included  a 
buckskin  shirt  recently  received  from  Minne- 
sota, a wampum  belt,  a silver  pipe  presented 
to  a chief  by  the  Massachusetts  Baptist 
Missionary  Society  in  1807,  a scalp,  spoons 
and  other  utensils.  After  the  reading  of  the 
minutes,  various  gifts  to  the  collections  of 
the  society  were  reported,  and  the  usual 
acknowledgments  were  made.  Among  the 
articles  were  the  strange  teeth  found  near 
Colonel  Watson’s  farm  in  Clinton,  and  the 
various  historical  documents,  also  from 
Colonel  Watson.  Regarding  the  teeth  being 
from  the  skeleton  of  a mastodon  there  was 
some  discussion.  It  was  suggested  that 


mastodon’s  teeth  were  over  two  feet  long 
and  six  inches  square.  These  were  only 
three  inches  long.  Alexander  Seward  sug- 
gested that  these  might  have  been  the  teeth 
of  a young  mastodon.  The  question  was 
held  for  further  consideration. 


Some  time  ago  Colonel  Cantwell  read  a 
paper  before  the  Oneida  Historical  Society 
upon  “The  insurrection  and  conquest  of  the 
Tuscarora  tribe  of  Indians  in  North  Caro- 
lina,” in  which  he  gave  the  date  of  the  final 
migration  of  that  tribe  from  North  Carolina 
for  New  York,  as  1803;  which  paper  has 
heretofore  appeared  in  this  magazine.  H. 
W.  Lathrop,  librarian  of  the  State  Historical 
Society  of  Iowa,  questioned  this  date  and 
presented  authorities  to  the  effect  that  the 
migration  occurred  in  1712.  A committee 
was  appointed  to  settle  the  question  if  possi- 
ble, with  General  Darling  as  chairman.  At 
this  meetiag  he  submitted  a report,  with 
letters  from  Governor  Daniel  W.  Fowle,  of 
North  Carolina;  Hon.  Kamp  P.  Buttle,  presi- 
dent of  the  university  of  North  Carolina,  and 
Hon.  A.  M.  Waddell,  a well-known  historian 
of  that  State,  showing  that  the  final  migra- 
tion was  as  Colonel  Cantwell  described.  A 
letter  from  Colonel  Cantwell  to  Hon.  C.  W. 
Hutchinson,  president  of  the  society,  was 
read.  He  suggested  that  General  E.  S. 
Parker  was  in  possession  of  facts  connected 
with  the  migration  which  might  shed  still 
more  light  upon  the  question  of  the  disputed 
date.  When  the  Tuscaroras  left  North  Caro- 
lina for  New  York  in  1803  they  left  one  mem- 
ber of  the  tribe  behind  to  settle  up  their  af- 
fairs. Of  this  representative  and  his  acts, 
nothing  is  known  here,  and  Colonel  Cant- 
well thought  it  might  be  that  the  tribe  stil  ^ 
owned  the  title  to  lands  in  North  Carolina 
occupied  by  it.  He  stated  further  that 
General  Parker  might  be  able  to  furnish  facts 
to  settle  this  question  and  other  particulars 
regarding  the  history  of  the  tribe,  which 
would  be  valuable.  Frank  S.  Swift  for  a 
resident  member,  and  Rev.  R.  Fisk  of  Water- 
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town  and  W.  J.  Andrews  of  North  Carolina, 
for  corresponding  members,  were  elected. 


The  Oneida  Society  furnished  the  people 
of  Utica  with  a most  excellent  course  of 
lectures  during  February  and  March,  the  full 
list  of  speakers  and  subjects  offered  being  as 
follows:  Prof.  Benjamin  S.  Ferry,  of  the  De- 
partment of  History  and  Political  Science  in 
Colgate  University,  Friday,  February  13, 
“The  Barbarian  Nemesis;”  Monday,  Febru- 
ary 16,  “The  Gothic  Invader;”  Friday, 
February  20,  “Gog  and  Magog;”  Monday, 
February  23,  “The  Kites  and  the  Crows.” 
Rev.  Albert  P.  Brigham,  Pastor  of  the  Taber- 
nacle Baptist  Church,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Wednes- 
day, February  25,  “Rivers;”  Monday,  March 
2,  “Glaciers  and  Glacial  Periods;”  Wednes- 
day, March  4,  “The  Ice  Age  in  North 
America;”  Friday,  March  6,  “Lakes  and 
Underground  Waters.”  Prof.  Arthur  S. 
Hoyt,  of  the  Department  of  English  Litera- 
ture in  Hamilton  College,  Wednesday,  March 
11,  “Macbeth,  Illustrating  the  Power  of 
Shakespeare;”  Friday,  March  13,  “Wads- 
worth, the  Man  and  Poet;”  Wednesday 
March  18,  “The  Jew  of  Marlowe  and  the 
Jew  of  Shakespeare;”  Friday,  March  20, 
“Tennyson  and  Modern  Schools  of  Poetry.’ 


Isaac  Craig,  the  venerable  historian  of 
Pittsburgh  and  Allegheney,  was  for  forty 
years  a correspondent  of  the  late  George 
Bancroft,  and  among  the  letters  preserved  is 
one  in  which  the  eminent  historian  makes  a 
strong  point,  in  the  following  words:  “Do 
try  to  persuade  your  people  to  keep  alive  the 
names  of  the  olden  time.  There  is  too  great 
a desire  to  wipe  out  all  the  memorials  of  the 
past  that  are  contained  in  the  names  of 
places.  I hope  you  protest  against  it  with  as 
much  sincerity  and  with  more  success  than 
your  very  faithful  friend,  Geo.  Bancroft.” 


A dispute  from  Norwich,  Connecticut,  re- 
lates the  fate  of  an  interesting  revolutionary 
relic.  It  says:  “The  famous  old  ‘Court 


House’  at  Norwich  Town  Green,  which  was 
erected  in  1761,  and  for  the  last  fifty  years 
used  for  a school  house  for  the  Town  Street 
District  School,  was  sold  by  auction  on  Mon- 
day to  Daniel  W.  Benjamin,  a Wauvrecus 
Hill  farmer,  for  $20.  The  old  court  house 
has  often  been  called  the  Faneuil  Hall  of 
Connecticut,  since  within  its  walls  was  heard 
the  first  public  protest  against  the  British 
stamp  act,  and  that  was  embodied  in  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  a gathering  of  Norwich 
citizens  in  the  building  soon  after  the  act  was 
passed.  With  the  news  that  the  measure 
had  been  enacted,  a packet  of  the  obnoxious 
stamps  was  received  in  this  town.  After  the 
meeting  of  citizens  the  Norwich  people  threw 
he  stamps  into  the  street.  Some  time  ago 
the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  of  this  town 
wanted  to  buy  the  relic  and  locate  it  on  the 
historic  town  green,  repair  and  adorn  it  and 
use  it  for  a town  hall,  museum  and  library, 
but  the  dwellers  in  that  quarter  fiercely  op- 
posed the  project.  To  get  rid  of  the  house 
the  district  offered  it  for  public  sale.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  Mr.  Benjamin,  so  it  is  said, 
to  trundle  the  building  to  his  farm,  three 
miles  away,  and  use  it  for  a hennery.” 


The  sale  of  the  Baker  collection  of  relics  of 
Washington,  with  other  historical  rarities, 
that  was  held  in  Philadelphia  in  February, 
attracted  considerable  attention  from  his- 
torians and  collectors.  Among  the  docu- 
ments of  value  was  a letter  from  Gen.  Greene, 
under  date  of  Feb.  17,  1777,  in  which  he 
says:  “ His  Excellency  does  not  mean  to  de- 
viate from  the  plain  words  of  the  proclama- 
tion. Whether  he  is  acquainted  with  the 
law  of  the  State  or  not  is  a matter  I am  igno- 
rant of.  Any  orders  from  his  Excellency, 
Gen.  Washington,  must  be  particularly  at- 
tended to.  If  he  has  ordered  any  persons  to 
carry  their  furniture  with  them  who  intend 
to  withdraw  themselves  within  the  enemy’s 
line,  they  must  be  allowed;  otherwise  no 
more  than  wearing  apparel.  Pray  keep  a 
strict  watch  on  the  Tories  and  treat  the 
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scoundrels  as  they  deserve.”  Tom  Paine 
writes  to  Col.  Laurens  under  date  of  Phila- 
delphia, Oct.  4,  1781:  “ I went  for  your  boots 
the  next  day  after  you  left  town,  but  they 
were  not  done,  and  I directed  the  man  to 
bring  them  to  me  as  soon  as  finished,  but 
have  since  seen  nothing  of  him;  neither  do  I 
wish  him  to  bring  them  just  now,  as  I must 
be  obliged  to  borrow  the  money  to  pay  for 
them.”  A letter  bearing  the  date  of  Feb.  15, 
1785,  written  by  Edward  Livingston,  who 
was  afterward  Chancellor  of  New  York,  says: 
“ The  Chancellor’s  controversy  being  not  yet 
decided,  it  is  ordered  to  be  re-argued  at  This 
place  about  the  beginningof  the  next  month, 
and  then — will  you  believe  me  when  I tell 
you  that  I have  resolved  to  enter  the  lists 
with  Hamilton  and  other  great ' orators 
whose  names  alone  fill*  my  soul  with  dire  dis- 
may ? Pity  my  rashness,  and  pray  for  the 
success  of  your  too  adventurous  friend- ’ 
Among  the  papers  was  Commodore  Porter’s 
challenge  to  Sir  James  Yeo,  which  reads:* 
“ Capt.  Porter,  of  the  United  States  frigate 
Essex,  presents  his  compliments  to  Sir  James 
Yeo,  commanding  His  B.  M.  frigate  South- 
ampton, and  accepts  with  pleasure  his  polite 
invitation.  If  agreeable  to  Sir  James,  Capt. 
Porter  would  prefer  meeting  near  the  Dela- 
ware, where  Capt.  P.  pledges  his  honor  to 
Sir  James  that  no  other  American  vessel 
shall  interrupt  their  tete-a-tete.  The  Essex 
may  be  known  by  a flag  bearing  the  motto, 
‘Free  Trade  and  Sailors’  Rights,’  and  when 
that  is  struck  to  the  Southampton,  Capt.  P. 
will  deserve  the  treatment  promised  by  Sir 
James.”  The  sale  commenced  Feb.  nth, 
the  attendance  not  being  large,  but  composed 


of  those  who  had  an  intention  of  buying. 
Some  of  the  sales  were  as  follows:  Step- 
hens’s Philadelphia  Directory  for  1796,  with 
the  name,  “Washington,  George,  President 
of  the  United  States,  190  High  street,”  was 
bought  by  the  agent  of  Estes  & Laureat, 
Boston  book  publishing  firm,  for  $190.  The 
agent  of  Senator  Hearst,  of  California,  and 
his  son,  secured  the  “ Memoirs  of  Charles 
Lee,”  second  in  command  of  the  American 
army  duriug  the  Revolution,  for  $80.  Wash- 
ington’s copy  of  the  Federalist,  two  volumes, 
brought  $1,900.  Two  exquisite  Chinese 
vases  that  belonged  to  Washington  sold  for 
$475  each.  Washington’s  “ Ahiman  Rezen,” 
presented  to  him  in  1782  by  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  the  Masons  of  Pennsylvania,  was  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  Aldrich,  of  Providence,  for 
$420.  The  same  gentlemen  got  the  original 
“ Petition  of  the  Tories  of  New  York  to  Gov. 
Clinton,”  for  $400.  The  famous  Aitken 
Bible,  the  first  Bible  published  in  this  coun- 
try in  the  English  language,  issued  in  two 
volumes,  was  bought  for  a Mr.  Quincy  at 
$325  a volume.  The  coffin-plate  from  Wash- 
inton’s  coffin  went  to  W.  R.  Benjamin  for 
$80,  and  Washington’s  ledger  accounts  of  the 
Mt.  Vernon  and  other  farms  were  also 
bought  by  Mr.  Benjamin  for  $325.  Among 
the  other  articles  sold  were  an  autograph 
letter  of  Washington’s  for  $225.  Washing- 
ton’s original  draft  of  his  answer  to  an  ad- 
dress of  the  citizens  of  Alexandria,  sold  for 
$240.  An  autograph  letter  from  Valley 
Forge,  $150;  a letter  of  Mad  Anthony  Wayne, 
$135,  and  a letter  of  Lafayette’s,  dated  1825, 
$12. 
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